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(Goodrich Balloon Cords 


for any Car 


You can equip your car with Goodrich Balloon 
Cords, because Goodrich makes them for 20 and 21 
inch wheels (the new equipment) and also for exist- 
ing wheels and rims. Whatever problem the car 
presents, Goodrich can equip it with Balloon Cords. 

Here is a chance to obtain the greater comfort, 
added safety, and pleasure of Balloon Cords for any 
car, new or old; and get it in the Quality Balloon 
Cords. ... The name, Goodrich, on a Balloon Cord 


THE 3B. Ff. GOODRICH 


RUBBER 


assures you of the quality, vital to a tire. It tells 
you that it is the product of the same tire manu- 
facturing which fathered cord tires. 


Consult the Goodrich dealer for expert and re- 
liable facts and suggestions on Balloon Cords. He 
will advise you on the proper size for your car. Ask 
him to show you our Balloon Cord Information 
Chart, and get from him our up-to-date Bulletin, 
“Goodrich Balloon Cords.” 


COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 


And with Silvertown 
Goodrich offers a 
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CORRECTLY CUT,WELL TAILORED CLOTHES 
FOR HOT WEATHER 


Suits in the cool fabrics, cut and tailored in the 
Society Brand manner, have an effect of smartness 
not to be had in the ordinary summer suit. The 
Cornell, illustrated, is a good example of this effect 
in the easy, straight hanging style. The most comfort- 
able, best looking hot weather suit a man could buy. 


. Sactety Brand — 
Clothes 


+ CHICAGO +» NEW YORK « IN CANADA: SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED, MONTREAL 
o19%4,A.D.4a0 
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caterpillar methods 


"THERE was a time when, without second 
thought, one could “toss into the general 
wash’’ stockings, underwear, nightgowns, shirt- 
| waists, skires— practically one’s whole wardrobe. 
But chat was the age of lisle, muslin and duck. 
| In this day of lovely silks and delicate woolens, 
one’s garments shrink and fade almost at the very 
thought of the general wash! 
New fashions in clothes have brought a need 
| for new washing methods, 
Soa gentle squeezing in mild, safe Ivory 
| suds as soon as possible after the garment has 
become soiied has replaced the old-fashioned 
practice of letting one’s personal garments pile 
up in a damp, dark hamper, and then washing 
them by soaking-rubbing-boiling. 
And how long one’s dainty modern garments 
do last when washed this way! Just as long, 


} 
| 
| 
| indeed, as the heavy cottons of old. 


| P 
| should not be washed by ¢ 
| 
| 
} 





Ivory suds, quickly made from Ivory Flakes or 
Ivory cake soap, areas harmless to filmy, delicately 
tinted silk, and to soft fluffy woolens, as pure water 
itself. For Ivory is pure! So pure and gentle that 
millions of women use it every day for the cleans- 
ing and protection of their complexions. 


If you have a laundress, by all means see that 
she adopts the Ivory suds method for your del- 
icate things. If you prefer to insure their safety 
by washing them yourself, you will find the 
Ivory suds method easy, quick and pleasant. 
There are full directions on the Ivory Flakés box. 
Perhaps you will let us send you the booklet 
offered elsewhere on this page. 

Why not have a// your washing done with Ivory? 
Lots of families do because it makes their 
clothes white-clean, and sweeter smellin 


than when ordinary laundry soap is used. 
The cost is very little more. ° 
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A conclusive safety test 
for garment soaps 


It is easy to determine whether or 

not a soap is gentle enough to be 

used for delicate garments. 

Simply ask yourself this question: 
“Would I use this 


soap on my face?” 





In the case of Ivory and Ivory 
Flakes, your answer is instantly 
“Yes,” because you know that for 
forty-five years women have pro- | 
tected lovely complexions by the } 
use of Ivory Soap. 


5 Hints 
for the safe handling of 
Silks and Woolens’ + 


Silk stockings should be washed 
in Ivory suds before the first wear- 
ing, and after each wearing. The 
_— of perspiration quickly injure 
silk, 





B's 


If stockings have clocks different 
in color from the body fabric, be 
sure to stuff cheesecloth or a small 
towel into the ankle while drying. 


fabrics on wrong side over thick 
pad, <6: 4 


Never rub, wring or twist a wool- 
en sweater. When washing, } 
squeeze the Ivory suds through 
the’ fabric repeatedly; rinse « 
squeezing; dry by laying on a 
towel in the shade. 

* . * 















' 
* * * 
Iron dotted swiss and embroidered 


Too hoz an iron will rot silk. If 
the iron makes paper smoke, it is 
too hot. 


Let us send you a 
Free Sample of Ivory Flakes 





It will give us great pleasure to 
send you a generous sample of 
Ivory Flakes without charge, 
and our beautifully illustrated 
booklet, “The Care of Lovely 
Garments,” a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of laundering informa- 
tion. A request by mail will 
bring a prompt response. Ad- 
dress Procter & Gamble, Dept. 
25-FF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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OSPEL 


the channel to silent boats with widespread !ateen sails 
on their way from Aswan to Cairo and Alexandria, black 
lacquer on a yellow screen. From an adjacent dahabeah 
came the insistent rasp of a phonograpli playing Papa 








For all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 


HE trouble with Christianity,” said Ismail Bey, 
“is that it is utterly unpractical.” 








“The trouble with 

Christianity,” said 
Count Poldolski, “is that 
we do not really know what 
Christ taught.” 

“The trouble with 
Christianity,” said Rhoda 
Calthrop, “is that it has 
never been tried.” 

The party, following the 
wake of fashion, had come 
up from Cairo on Calthrop’s 
dahabeah to see the recent 
excavations in the Valley of 
the Kings, and theCheetah, 
on whose awning-covered 
deck they were sitting, was 
moored along with a hun- 
dred other pleasure craft on 
the east bank of the Nile a 
mile above Thebes. Ismail 
Bey waved a sleek white 
hand across the turbid river 
toward the red-brown fields 
that stretched to the 
Libyan Hills. Under the 
cobalt are the whole Egyp- 
tian world of palm-rimmed 
bank, of broken column and 
ruined temple, as well as the 
turgid current of the Nile 
itself, was a welter of daz- 
zling gold, flushed with 
scarlet and streaked with 
purple. 

“On these sands can be 
traced the history of all the 
ancient civilizations — of 
Assyria and Babylon, of 
Macedon, Greece and 
Rome—and of all the old 
religions. 

“Nothing remains of 
any of them.” 

“T thought you were a 
good Mohammedan, excel- 
lency,’’ commented his 
hostess. 

“TI am,” answered Is- 
mail Bey quite calmly. “I 
obey the sheri’s, I pay the 
charitable tax, I say my 
prayers five times a day, I 
fast during Ramadan, and 
I have even made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. What 
more is necessary?” 

“Faith!” replied Miss 
Calthrop. 

The Egyptian laughed. 


“T am a graduate of Balliol,” he said. “All sensible men believe the same thing. 
What it is no sensible man ever tells.” 

“But Christianity remains!” protested the beautiful Princess Zeeka. 

“What you call Christianity!” retorted Poldolski. ‘“‘But does anybody know what 
Christ really preached? The Gospels are not contemporaneous. They were written 
many years after the events chronicled therein occurred.” 

“Christ gave us a spiritual ideal,’ answered Miss Calthrop gravely, ‘“‘to which we 
hope the world may some day attain.” 

The breeze from the south was stirring the ripples among the sand bars to lavender. 
Hoopoes and wild pigeons flew downst:eam—imps fleeing the gates of Paradise, marking 

















“I See That You Were Joking,"’ She Said. “All You Meant Was That a Sword Might Have 
Changed the Destinies of Europe"’ 


Paradise,”’ said the Egyptian. 


Septuagint might change our entire viewpoint.” 
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Loves Mamma. The escarp- 
ments to the west smol- 
dered, spraying the sky 
with gold. 

“How mysterious the 
Nile is!” the princess mur- 
mured. “‘No wonder it is 
worshiped as a god!” 

The Egyptian’s eyes 
narrowed. 

“The Nile,” he replied, 
“like religion, is born amid 
the fierce passions of sav- 
agery, in the midday dark- 
ness of primeval growths, 
in the ruthlessness of cre- 
dulity and fanaticism and 
the strange worship of 
beasts in the likeness of 
men " He haif closed 
his lids and let the smoke 
curl slowly from his nostrils 
as he watched the rose- 
tinted oval face of the prin 
cess. ‘‘And likeal! religions, 
it eventually disappears.” 

“But Christianity does 
not!” The eyes of the 
princess were smoidering. 

Ismail Bey shrugged. 

“If Poldolski is right, 
your true Christianity may 
have disappeared already. 
I do not wish to give offense, 
my friends; but did not 
Christ teach self-sacrifice, 
nonresistance and forgive- 
ness of wrongs? Did he 
make any distinction be- 
tween individuals and 
nations in his teachings? 
Well — I am, it is true, 
a Mohammedan—a barba- 
rian, if you wili— but to me 
there is something curiously 
inconsistent in the appli- 
cation of these doctrines 
among what you would call 
the more civilized nations. 
It is not enough tosay that 
Christ did not mean liter 
ally ‘what he said. Does 
anybody claim that the 
Prophet Moses or the 
Prophet Mohammed did 
not mean exactly what he 
said? Listen!” 

From the circle of sailors 
seated cross-legged in the 
bow of the dahabeah came 


the monotonous thump of a daraboukeh. “Al-lah!"’ they chanted fiercely. “Al-lah! 
Al-lah! Al-lah!’’ The cry rose harsh and nasal in the silence of the sunset. 
“Those down there do not doubt that when they die they will go instantly to 


“That is my point, excellency,” agreed the Pole. “The words of the Koran came 
from the lips of Mohammed. Christ did not write the Gospels. His meaning has 
always been the subject of controversy. It is conceivable that the discovery of a new 


“Like that found by Tischendorf in Saint Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai,”’ 
suggested Professor Troy of the Azar. “Such manuscripts occasionally turn up. There 











must be hundreds of them hidden away in ancient libraries 
or among unexcavated ruins. Our three chief sources of 
knowledge concerning Christ's teachings arethe Alexandrian 
manuscript in the British Museum, Codex A, as we call it; 
the Vatican manuscript at Rome, Codex B; and the 
Sinaitic, Codex Aleph, at St. Petersburg; and they all 
range from about 300 to 450 A.D. But the prior existence 
of certain others is well established—the Lost Gospel re- 
ferred to by Saint Hermanticus, for example.” 

Major Bagley, of the Camel Corps, put down his glass. 

“Oh, I say! Have you heard of that too? I always 
thought it was just another 
Arab yarn, like the vanished 
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“IT do not care to know Egypt any better,”’ she answered 
coldly. “ Please tell us about the letter.” 

Calthrop pulled a chair into the group and sat down. 

“It’s certainly weird—a voice from the dead and that 
sort of thing. Trent was a young Egyptologist of Chicago 
University, out here on his sabbatical. He wanted to doa 
little original work, and I let him have some money. The 
last I heard he was in Jerusalem. Then came the war. I 
assumed, naturally, he’d managed to enlist, and thought 
no more about it. Anyhow it would have been no time to 
hunt for missing archeologists. But when the show ended 
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“ After all,”” commented Ismail Bey, “ten years is not so 
long for a letter to go ten thousand miles. That is a thou- 
sand miles a year. Out here we should call that fast.” 
“IT will read you the letter,” said Calthrop. 


““* WESTERN DESERT, BUKARA. 
*** January 6, 1914. 

“** Dearest mother: You will already have got the letter I 
mailed you from Cairo on Christmas Day, and learned how 
at the monastery of the Benedictine Monks of Beuren in 
Jerusalem I had the luck to stumble upon Max Harnach- 
Hulsen, the famous German 
Egyptologist, who became tre- 





oasis of Kurafra.” 

“Ft’s more than a yarn,” re- 
plied Professor Troy. ‘ There 
are many references to it in 
the writings of the Fathers. 
The Fifth Gospel is alleged to 
have been written in Latin by 
a member of the household 
f Pontius Pilate. It is a 
tradition, you remember, that 
Procula, Pilate’s wife, secretly 
visited the Saviour in prison 
before his crucifixion and be- 
came a convert. The story 
is somehow mixed up with 
that.” 

“What is supposed to have 
become of this Lost Gospel?” 
asked Miss Calthrop with in- 
terest. 

“It is said to have been 
brought to Egypt, where it 
disappeared. What have you 
heard about it, Bagley?” 

“T’'ve heard such a story, 
or its first cousin, told around 
many a caravan fire in strange 
places,”’ answered the officer. 
“Curiously enough, it is usu- 
ally associated with the legend 
of Kurafra—the City De- 
voured by the Sand, as the 
Jedouins call it. The desert 
is full of such tales.” 

“ Italways gives mea funny 
feeling to hear the Arabs refer 
so casually to historical char- 
acters--—almost as if they were 
still alive,”’ remarked tie host- 
ess as she handed Ismail Bey 
his tea, “But in Egypt the 
past and the present are one.” 

From behind the high bank 
against which the Cheetah 
was moored came the synco- 
pated warbiing of a flute, 
closer at hand the creaking of 
the shadoofs used in the days 
of Amenhotep. A procession 
of fellahin carrying tools and 
baskets, of boys on donkeys, 
of female figures bearing jars 
upon their shoulders, moved 
along the edge of the bluff 
children of the Pharaohs 
sprung to life from the tem- 
ple walls. 

The hostess’ brother, Hugh 
Calthrop, who had been sitting 
by himself in the Cheetah’s 
and came for- 
ward with a paper in his hand. 


sterh, arose 








mendously interested in my 
theory that Roman and pos- 
sibly Persian remains would 
very likely be found in the 
Libyan Desert north of the 
Oasis of Beharieh in the direc- 
tion of the Fayum. My funds 
were getting rather low and to 
my great delight he agreed to 
join forces with me. Otherwise 
I couldn’t have gone. It ap- 
pears that the Emperor Wil- 
liam II personally is putting 
up for him and so of course he 
had first to wire Berlin, Mean- 
time we went on by rail to 
Cairo for the holidays, and 
there I found your dear little 
present. I shall always wear 
it, mother dear. Thank you a 
thousand times. 

“*Well, a few days later 
H-H got a reply from the 
Kaiser, offering to supply all 
the necessary funds on the 
condition that the finds should 
go to the University of Berlin 
or, as he put it, “‘to my peo- 
ple.” That seems fair enough. 
And I may say there has been 
no lack of money. Well, we 
made our arrangements and 
got off by rail before New 
Year’s to Medinet-el-Fayum 
and from there to Beharieh, 
making the balance of the 
journey to Bukara by motor 
and camel. Here it really 
looked as if we might be 
badly hung up on account of 
the difficulty of finding any 
camels notinfected with hump 
disease. However, H-H, who 
is an authoritative person, an 
officer in the Landwehr, went 
to the gendarmerie and saw 
the omdeh and made a big 
noise about the Kaiser, and 
the first thing I knew we had 
all the camels we wanted 
beautiful slender hajins such 
as one never sees except in 
the desert. So this is really 
good-by. 

“*T like H-H immensely 
in spite of his gruff manner, 
which really doesn’t mean 
anything. He is a big, red- 
dish man about six feet two, 
with cropped hair, a thick 
neck and very large hands and 
feet, a man of iron—physi- 








He was an emotional young 
fellow, given to doing things 
on the spur of the moment. 


‘Look here,”’ he said, pulling his short mustache nerv-- 


ously, “this is certainly very queer.” 
drink, 

‘Did any of you ever know Paul Trent?” 

“Tt seem to have heard the name.” Professor Troy 
rubbed his chin as if to stir the magic lamp of recollection. 

“Of course,’’ answered Miss Calthrop. ‘He used to 
come to our house in Chicago almost every Sunday after- 
Rut wasn't he killed in the war?” 

Calthrop held up the paper. 

‘T have just had a letter from him!” 

“From Paul?” exclaimed his sister incredulously. “But 
he has been dead ten years!” 

“Exactly, This letter which you saw handed to me not 
ten minutes ago by Yussuf was written to his mother in 
January, 19i4. [t's been wandering around ever since.” 

“How is that possible?”’ asked the Princess Zeeka. 

Ismail Bey glanced at her quizzically. 

“When you know Egypt better, dearest lady, that will 
not surprise you.” 


He poured himself 
outa 


noon, 


He Caused it to be Known Throughout the Bazaar That He Would Pay One Hundred Pounds Gold to Anyone 
Who Would Guide His Caravan to Where He Could Find Any Trace of the Missing Men 


Trent didn’t turn up. Meantime his old mother—who 
always refused to believe that he would not come back— 
died herself. I was her executor. The State Department 
made some gort of an investigation and traced him as far as 
Bukara in company with a German named Harnach- 
Hulsen. They simply vanished into the desert.” 

“But the letter!” cried the princess. ‘From where did 
your friend mail it?” 

“It was written in the desert and given to a passing 
caravan for Siwa. Heaven knows what happened to it. 
Perhaps the Arab put it in his pocket—if Arabs have 
pockets—and just forgot it. Or it may have been tucked 
into a pigeonhole in Bukara or Siwa, or left lying around 
until it was picked up by somebody who decided that the 
easiest thing to do was to stick it in the mail—as perhaps 
it was.” 

“But how does it come to you?” asked Professor Troy. 

“Because, having been delivered through the mail to 
Mrs. Trent’s address in Chicago, it has been forwarded to 
me here as her executor.” 





cally and intellectually a re- 
incarnation of what I imagine 
Bismarck to have been. He is 
very chummy with the Kaiser and belongs to a sort of 
dining club of which General von Bernhardi, Admiral von 
Tirpitz, and the Prince-Bishop of Breslau also are mem- 
bers. He has shown me several very intimate letters from 
William II, whom he admires extravagantly. In fact he 
classes him with Hammurabi, Moses, Abraham, Moham- 
med, Charlemagne, Shakspere and Lincoln. 

***Well, he may be everything H-H says, but as I don’t 
know the gentleman, I’m no judge. Anyhow, he must be 
a clever chap. H-H is obsessed with the idea that there is 
danger of the Germans, who used to be the best fighting 
men and most warlike nation in Europe, becoming what 
he calls a too peace-loving nation. He says that what they 
need is a shock to reawaken their warlike instincts. I can 
hardly keep my face straight when he is getting off this 
bunk. In some ways I feel that H-H isn’t much more sym- 
pathetic to me than one of our Arab camel drivers. But he 
is a regular he-man for a!! that, and we are great pals. So, 
good-by again, mother. Your loving son, 
“*PAauu.’” 











Calthrop turned the letter over dramatically. 
“Now listen to what is written in pencil on the back: 


“*Jan. 23, 
““* Dearest mother: We have made the greatest find in 
history. I cannot say more now, but we shall both be 
famous. I am forbidden to reveal its nature, but you will 
soon learn. We are about two hundred kilometers from 
Bukara. 1 have promised Harnach-Hulsen not to say 
where until we make a formal announcement. I have just 
time to scratch this off and give it to a passing Bedouin 
who is on his way to Siwa. God bless you, mother. Hur- 

rah! Hurrah! oe Das?” 


A gray dusk distilled itself along the canals; the surface 
of the Nile was a steel mirror clouded here and there by the 
breath of the night wind. A felucca came down midstream, 
a ripple spreading wide from her bows, her oars swinging 
to a muffled chantey that might have been the barbaric 
ritual of some equatorial deity. 

“Bismillah!”’ muttered the Egyptian. “I wonder what 
they found.” 

“God only knows what they found,” answered Calthrop. 
“But I am going to find out.” 

“Hugh,” cried his sister, “you don’t mean you are 
going to rid 

““Yes—tomorrow. I'm starting for Beharieh, not in the 
hope of finding Trent, because of course he’s been dead ten 
years—but of finding what he found.” 

There was no sound but the clutch and whisper of the 
current along the dahabeah’s sides. 

“You'd be crazy to try anything of the kind!” 

Bagley tossed his cigarette overboard definitely. 

“There’s not a drop of water between Bukara and Siwa, 
and none in the direction of the Fayum. Rohlfs nearly 
died there in ’72. Our flyers have scoured the desert in 
every direction around there for five hundred kilometers. 
Besides,’’ he added, “‘I doubt if the frontier districts ad- 
ministrator would give you a permit.” 

“All the same, I’m going!” declared Calthrop. “But 
I won’t risk anybody’s life but my own. I shall go to 
Bukara, look up some of the Arabs that went with Trent 
and start out from there. You couldn’t expect me to do 
anything else!’’ he exclaimed. 

The princess looked at him meaningly. ‘‘No,”’ she said; 
“no one could expect you to do anything else.” 

Calthrop thrust the letter in his pocket and stood up. 

“I’m going down to collect my duffel,”’ he remarked. 
“The Cairo train leaves at nine.” 

He walked alone to the stern again. The Nile was jet. 
Night had fallen. To his excited imagination it seemed 
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alive with mysterious noises—-faint cries and distant shout- 
ings, the neighing of horses, the tramp of legionaries, the 
crash of arms, the rumble of chariot wheels; while from the 
bow came the never-ceasing throb of the daraboukeh and 
at intervals the lonely cry of ‘“‘Allahu akbar! Allahu 
akbar! La ilaha illa-llah!” 


aw 


“TN THE name of God, the compassionate, the merciful: 
On the blessed day of Friday, 28th Rabia eth Thani, 
1332, there came to our town Bukara the honored Max 
Harnach-Hulsen, the German, professor of the honored 
Zawia of Berlin, and also the honored Paul Trent, the 
American, professor of the honored Zawia of Chicago in the 
Etats-Unis, and they are carrying the orders of the great 
and honored General Sir Martin Crafts; and according to 
the exalted orders we met them with great honor and hos- 
pitality and congratulated them on their safe arrival to us, 
We hoped that God may be exalted, would grant success 
to their efforts, and return them safe and victorious in the 
best condition for the sake of the Prophet. 
“ (Signed) 

“The Second Adviser of Bukara, AMED EL Sussu, May 
God forgive him. 

“The Judge, OSWAN EL Barassi, May God forgive him. 

“The Adviser, SAYED MOHAMMED iBU OMAR EL Fap- 
HILL, May God forgive him. 

“The Wakil of the Sayed at Bukara, MOHAMMED SALEH 
EL BASKARI, May God forgive him.” 


Thus had read the only official record of the visit of the 
two archeologists to the town of Bukara; the only rec- 
ord, in fact, since although Calthrop had stayed there a week 
he had found no other clew to them. Yet unless all the 
Arabs who had accompanied Trent and Harnach-Hulsen 
had died of thirst, one or more of them should be still living 
in the oasis. He was in the absurd position of having a 
caravan on his hands and with no idea of where he wanted 
to go. Inquiries of the omdeh elicited only the customary 
shrugs and the positive assurance that there were no 
archzologica! remains in that part of the country, for in 
spite of the difficulty of travel every inch of the Western 
Desert under the control of the frontier districts adminis- 
tration—which was responsible for the safety of all coun- 
try not watered by the Nile between the Sudan and the 
Mediterranean—had been covered time and again by the 
Camel Corps Patrol. Those who had followed the regular 
caravan routes to Siwa, to Taizerbo, to Kebabo, on the 
way to the Tebu or Lake Chad, or to Dachel on the south, 
had never heard even so much as a whisper of any such 
place as Kurafra. 








And then the omdeh ventured to give Calthrop a piece of 
advice. Why not, he suggested, instead of starting off 
blindfold into the desert, without any definite objective, 
enlarge his caravan and make the trip to Siwa, the ancient 
site of the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, where he could visit 
and photograph the rock tombs of the Karit-el-Musabberin, 
the temple of Aghormi and the ruins at Ummebeida? 

Calthrop thanked him and let it go at that. Eventually 
he caused it to be known throughout the bazaar that he 
would pay one hundred pounds gold to anyone who would 
guide his caravan to where he could find any trace of the 
missing men. Then and then only did Mohammed Ali 
Ibrahim ben Rahim make his appearance, a desiccated 
Berber with a skin like a lizard’s, and eyes as sharp and 
glinting. 

“Not of my own knowledge,” he protested, “but by 
that of my sister’s son, Mohammed Yussuf el Bulaki, the 
peace of God be on him. For he is no longer living, being 
taken in his sixty-first year, while I, full of years, am still 
alive at eighty-two. Neither did I hear it from his own 
lips, but by hearsay from my sister Fatima, after her son, 
my nephew, was dead; for I was then dwelling at Siwa, 
where my grandsons were in attendance at the Zawia, and 
I heard it from her after she was a widow and had come to 
dwell with me. Nevertheless, by the accuracy of her 
repetition am I able to guide the gentleman's caravan to 
the spot described by my nephew, for-he noted the course 
by Jerdi, as we call the North Star, in its relation to certain 
other minor stars and by other methods which it is not 
necessary to go into.” 

And now it was sunset of the fifth day out from Bukara. 

“Adaryayan!"’ shouted Ibrahim. “We have arrived, 
oh, sick ones!” 

The caravan halted in the hatia in the lee of the dunes 
and two of the baggage camels dropped to their knees. 
Calthrop, mounted on a fast hajin, had ridden on ahead 
and was already on the top of the next gherd. As far as 
his vision carried, one snow-white dune lifted beyond an- 
other. All day long they had climbed ridge after ridge 
under a sun that scorched through helmet and kufiya 
alike, until now the dispirited camels trailed their heads 
and gave off that acrid odor which is the inevitable egn- 
comitant of thirst. They had had nothing to eat since the 
third day, when the prickly, juiceless bush of the Mehemsa, 
sometimes found under the ridges, had entirely dis- 
appeared. Now the poor beasts struggled along, limping 
and wavering, and when they stopped tried to eat the 
stuffing of the baggage saddles. 

“Haya alla Salat!"’ came the call to prayer from below. 
“Haya alla Salat!” 

° (Continued on Page 216) 




















And Now it Was Sunset of the Fifth Day Out From Bukara 
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HE late Phin- 
eas T. Bar- 
num once 


declared that 
there was one born 
every minute, and 
by so doing ac- 
quired a reputa- 
tion among the 
people of his time 
as a canny and 
forward-looking 
old owl. To the 
better-informed 
moderns, his ap- 
parent foresight 
and daring spirit 
are merely evi- 
dences of the mid- 
Vietorian 
unimaginative- 
ness that existed 
ir: those old forgot- 
ten, far-off days. 
If Barnumeould 
stand on the di- 
viding line be- 
tween the United 
States and Mexico 
and watch the 
army of sup- 
posedly sane 
Americans that 
daily hasten south 
for the purpose of 
coatributing large 
quantities of cur- 
rency or jack to 
the hard-eyed gen- 
tlemen who pre- 








Leaving the 
Temple of Chance 
for the time being, 
one cruises for half 
a mile across the 
desert in order to 
reach the town of 
Tijuana, known 
locally as Old 
Town. During the 
preprohibition era 
Tijuana was a 
small and sleepy 
Mexican border 
town with a curio 
shop, several 
adobe houses and 
three or four bar- 
rooms, which were 
more than suffi- 
cient to assuage 
the thirst of those 
tourists who came 
across the line to 
purchase Mexican 
lace and send post- 
als back to such 
respectable centers 
as Ilion, New 
York, or Squam 
Lake, New Hamp- 
shire, in order to 
convey to the 
home folks the 
idea that they were 
reckless travelers 
in strange and 
dangerous lands. 
In those days the 
town was known 
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intricate gambling 
devices, and the 
hard-licker shops that exist in such profusion just south 
of the border, he would quickly realize that his previous 
estimates concerning the number of suckers ushered into 
the world were pitifully inadequate. 

His estimate of one a minute would scarcely account for 
the suckers who visit the thriving Mexican relaxation 
center of Tijuana in less than one month’s time. In 
addition to these suckers, he would have to consider the 
ones that daily visit all the other Mexican sucker retreats, 
among which may be mentioned Mexicali and Juarez. 
And furthermore there are the suckers in the great centers 
of America, who believe that all politicians are great men 
and statesmen, or that all politicians are crooks and 
grafters, or that it is possible to sink money in a cheap 
stock proposition and get any of it back. And there are 
the suckers in the country districts who believe the candi- 
dates for office who promise to cure the tribulations of the 
farmers by getting money out of the Treasury and passing 
laws similar to some of those that make alienists smile 
knowingly when the Soviet Government is mentioned. 

If Mr. Barnum were in any position to give out a state- 
ment on suckers today, he would probably consider him- 
self ultra conservative if he said that there are two born 
every fifth of a second. 


The Town of Aunt Jane 


O* THE several sucker heavens that exist just out of 
reach of the American prohibition laws in the somewhat 
hysterical sister republic to the south, the town of Tijuana 
takes the great pink-frosted cake for the efficiency, speed 
and neatness with which it gathers in the suckers, removes 
the bills and the loose change from their pockets, and 
tosses them back into the United States with the con- 
ventional headaches and furry tongues. 

Tijuana is located some seventeen miles south of the city 
of San Diego in the middle of a wide expanse of desert on 
which there is no irrigation except that which visiting 
Americans divert to their own interiors at a cost of about 
seventy-five cents per cubic inch, which makes it the most 
expensive irrigation project in the world. Consequently 
there is little foliage or herbage in the vicinity, nor is there 
any scenery of sufficient interest to cause anyone to waste 
any time on it. Tijuana is ideally situated for its purposes; 
for if one doesn’t care to be a sucker in Tijuana there is 
nothing for him to do except go home. 

The first suburb of Tijuana that one encounters in 
driving down from San Diego consists of the United 
States Customhouse and Immigration Station, which 


A Scene at the Race Track in Tijuana, Mexico, When the Season is in Full Sway 


bursts unexpectedly on the eye. There are no formalities 
connected with entering Tijuana from the United States. 
All the formalities occur when one leaves, at which time 
tourists are scrutinized carefully for bottled goods and 
dope, and occasionally tested to determine their ability 
to drive their automobiles without attempting to climb 
telegrap poles or steer exclusively by the stars without 
reference to the location of the road. 

Steering by the stars may be all right in some sections 
of the desert; but the brands of wet goods dispensed in 
Tijuana frequently cause automobilists to see eighteen or 
twenty stars of the first magnitude in positions where 
reputable astronomers can see only two or three small 
stars; so the practice is viewed with some disapproval by 
the local Federal authorities. 

As soon as one has passed the customhouse he is in 
Mexico, which is chiefly noteworthy at this particular 
point for the determination of the local taxi drivers not to 
accept Mexican money. 

The taxi drivers are Mexicans, as are the Mexican 
customs officials and the occasional soldier that meets the 
eye. .When, however, one begins to hunt for Mexican 
bartenders, Mexican race-track officials, Mexican citizens 
and other local color in the vicinity of Tijuana, one finds 
that they are as rare as Eskimo polo players. 

Nestled off in the desert a hundred yards or so beyond 
the customhouse is the dry and dusty-looking group of 
wooden structures which constitute Tijuana’s leading 
Temple of Chance—so called because it provides every 
chance in the world for those who enter it to come out 


without anything except their return tickets to San Diego: 


and an alcoholic aura extending eleven feet in every 
direction. 

This Temple of Chance consists of a large and good 
restaurant with a commodious bar and a number of 
gambling tables attached, all of which is known as Sunset 
Inn; a very large gambling emporium with an extra large 
bar attached, known as Monte Carlo; and a sufficiently 
large race track with a generous bar attached—the word 
“generous,”’ in this case, having reference only to the size 
of the bar. , 

The activities of the various departments of this Temple 
of Chance are cleverly codrdinated; for it is connected 
with the railway station by a covered wooden runway; 
while Sunset Inn and Monte Carlo are under one roof 
and are also connected with the race track by a covered 
wooden runway. Thus the visitors who come to worship 
at the shrine of Chance may, with a minimum of exertion, 
deposit their offerings on many different altars. 


as Tia Juana, 
which is Spanish 
for Aunt Jane. 

With the advent of prohibition in the United States, 
Tia Juana woke to her possibilities with a jerk that jolted 
the a entirely out of Tia, so that the town is now known 
to the Mexicans as Tijuana. Saloons erupted violently on 
both sides of the town’s main street; and retired gamblers 
in ali parts of the United States limbered up their fingers, 
practiced dealing from the bottom of the deck in front of 
their mirrors, and waited impatiently for the departure of 
the next train for California and the Mexican border. 


Fair Rivals of the Camel 


HE main street of Tijuana, at the present time, is 

about two hundred yards in length, and is composed— 
except for a curio shop and a small hotel—entirely of 
saloons. The last count made by a sober man in Tijuana 
showed that there were sixty-five of them. This, in a 
town whose main street is only two hundred yards long 
and whose suburbs extend less than one hundred yards 
from Main Street, establishes a world’s record. 

Tijuana is the drinker’s delight and the souse’s paradise; 
for if, in a careless moment, a patron with a skinful loses 
his footing and falls out of a saloon into the street, the 
slightest effort on his part will carry him back-into another 
saloon equally good. In whatever direction he may elect 
to roll, crawl or stagger, he will eventually hit a saloon. 

It must not be supposed that the saloons of Tijuana 
limit the activities of their patrons entirely to the noble 
pursuit of alcoholic beverages. In each and all of them 
one may eat, gamble or enjoy the refining influences of 
feminine society. ‘ 

The ladies of Tijuana, it may be safely said, exert a 
marked influence on the enthusiastic drinkers who visit 
the town, although their influence is exerted in inverse 
ratio to that which is customarily exerted by the so-called 
fairer sex on their supposedly sterner brethren. Owing to 
the great competition that exists in Tijuana over the sale 
of spirituous liquors, the owners of various establishments 
maintain on their pay rolls a staff of young and more or 
less beautiful damsels—all of whom, incidentally, claim 
to be former residents of Los Angeles—whose chief duty 
consists of attaching themselves to hearty drinkers and 
persuading them to purchase as frequently as possible in 
the saloon that employs them. 

Consequently the ladies of Tijuana convey the im- 
pression of being the proud possessors of thirsts that would 
do credit to a camel that hadn’t seen water for a month; 
and they furthermore appear to have a capacity somewhat 
similar to the tank of a locomotive. 


tee tfhete? 

















After one has seen one of these thirsty damsels toss 
down eighteen glasses of gin of sufficient potency to burn 
holes in a tweed suit, interspersed with twelve glasses of 
dark-brown whisky of such virulence that one drop, 
placed on a rabbit’s tongue, would make him fight a Great 
Dane, all without any loss of clearness in her enunciation 
of the frequently repeated phrase “‘How ‘bout another 
little drink?””—one is moved to make an investigation. 

It then develops that the gentleman who thinks he is 
dallying with romance when a Tijuana maiden attaches 
herself to his arm, looks soulfully into his eyes and urges 
on him the desirability of liquid refreshment, is not a 
thinker of the highest type, and should therefore indulge 
in several other thinks in order to strike a better average. 

Any Tijuana lady who persuades a tourist to buy her a 
dririk receives from the bartender a ticket entitling her to 
collect from the bar an amount of money equal to one- 
third the cost of her drink. Furthermore, when she calls 
for gin the bartender usually gives her water, which cannot 
be told from gin by the world’s greatest gin experts at a 
distance of twelve inches. When she calls for whisky the 
bartender pours it out for her, but shortly afterward he 
takes advantage of an auspicious moment to pick up her 
drink in an absent-minded manner and pour it back into 
the bottle. 

In this way the ladies of Tijuana can accept sixty or 
seventy drinks in the course of three or four hours without 
falling over a single chair or getting their tongues twisted 
over the most involved bits of profanity in either the 
Spanish or the English language. 

In every saloon there are a few gambling machines in 
which the patron may deposit the loose change that he 
receives from the bartender after indulging in liquid 
nourishment. In a few of the saloons, more space is 
devoted to gambling than to the little refinements of the 
sporting life—as, for example, in one thriving bar, which 
maintains twenty large gambling tables devoted to poker, 
crap, twenty-one and other tried-and-true devices for 
abstracting money from the sucker. 


Dancing for Revenue Only 


INCE the gambling concession of Tijuana is owned by 

three gentlemen who are not in the habit of giving any- 
thing away for nothing, any saloon that wishes the privi- 
lege of operating gaming tables must deal with the three 
czars of Tijuana gambling and contribute adequately to 
their income. These three gentlemen pay to the govern- 
ment the sum of sixty-five thousand dollars gold each 
month for their gambling concession. 

The gambling machines, being largely small-change 
affairs, arouse no jealousy in the breasts of the concession- 
aires; so all saloons have from two to ten of them located 
conveniently near 
the bar. There are 
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from the bowels of the machine and pours musically into 


a metal cup in the vicinity of its midriff. If, however, any 
of the other colors come to rest opposite the indicator, the 
whirring of the wheel is followed by a dull and unmusical 
silence, punctuated only by the hoarse voice of one of the 
Tijuana debutantes inquiring solicitously of a somewhat 
unsteady, newly made acquaintance as to the desirability 


- of another little drink. 


It is one of the obsessions of Tijuana patrons, usually 
acquired immediately after picking up the change from 
the first drink and stubbornly retained until complete 


ossification sets in, that it is an easy matter to make the 


price of the next few rounds by dropping a fistful of small 
coins into the nearest machine. Unfortunately for the 
persons who entertain this delusion, all the Tijuana 
gambling machines are set in such a way that twenty 
dollars emerge from them for every one hundred dollars 
that is dropped in. The gambling machines are con- 
sequently no different from all the other Tijuana pursuits 
and recreations: If one sticks to them long enough he 
won’t have enough noney left to pay for a permanent 
wave on a Mexica’ airless dog. 

No matter how _ .all the saloons may be, however, they 
almost invariably dedicate a portion of the premises to a 
dance floor. In some places the dance floor is large and 
highly polished, and the dancers on it perform loose and 
jerky evolutions to the music of sizable jazz orchestras. 
In other places the dance floor is about the size of a grass 
rug, and the music is wrenched from an overworked piano 
by a pale young man with heavy eyelids who keeps a 
cigarette glued to his lower lip and has a gray spot on his 
trousers leg because of the frequency with which cigarette 
ash falls on it. 

The fair members of Tijuana’s younger set are regular 
patrons of these dance floors, and are ready to welcome 
the thirsty stranger at any hour of the day or night. Any 
gentleman who asks a lady to dance in a Tijuana saloon 
and does not, at the end of the dance, reward her with two 
drinks of gin and some little token of his esteem—the most 
popular token being a disk of silver depicting the national 
bird of the United States and bearing the motto, “In God 
We Trust’’—is in grave danger of having the young 
lady tell him a number of pungent and startling facts 
concerning his ancestry or his personal appearance. 

Through constant practice on small dance floors, the 
ladies of Tijuana are able to dance interestingly and 
vivaciously for long periods in a space no larger than a 
dishpan; and since the Tijuana police force never wakes 
from its lethargy for anything less than manslaughter, 
there is seldom any complaint at even the more cruel 
forms of Tijuana dancing. 

There is almost as much difference between the drinks 
that are handed across the Tijuana bars as there is in the 





size of the dance floors. One would naturally suppose that 
when one ventured into a nonprohibition country, he 
would be able to purchase regulation liquor at reasonable 
prices; but any supposition of this nature meets a quick 
and violent death in Tijuana. 

The science of blending alcohol with creosote, con- 
centrated beet juice and faucet water has reached such a 
high stage of development on the North American conti- 
nent that the drinks of Tijuana seldom cause death if 
taken in moderation. They are rarely what they seem to 
be, however; and owing to the fact that most of the best 
whisky in Tijuana is smuggled into Mexico from the 
United States, the prices are occasionally higher than they 
are north of the boundary. 

The failure of Tijuana intoxicants to conform to the 
labels on the bottles is due to several causes. A revolution 
is frequently in process of revoluting in Mexico; and dur- 
ing its existence there is usually a certain amount of diffi- 
culty in moving wet goods from the coast to any place in 
the interior, unless the interior happens to be the interior 
of the revolutionists. 


What They Drink in Tijuana 


HEN, too, the taxes on saloons and on liquor are so high 

that if a saloonkeeper attempted to import very good 
liquor he might have to charge about seven dollars a drink 
in order to break even. Each saloon is supposed to pay a 
minimum tax of one thousand dollars a month for the 
privilege of sliding drinks across the bar; while the govern- 
ment of Lower California nonchalantly plasters a tax of 
two dollars or more on every bottle of hard liquor that 
passes through the regular channels. Consequently the 
favorite Scotches, ryes and gins of Tijuana have never 
contributed to the support of the government to any 
noticeable extent, and have never been closer to Glasgow, 
Louisville or Rotterdam than Mexicali, which is only a five 
or six hour run across the mountains. 

The beer of Tijuana also comes from a town which 
maintains two flourishing breweries. The most impressive 
social function ever held in Northern Mexico was that 
which was held in its newer brewery early in 1924, on 
the occasion of its opening. All the youth, beauty and 
chivalry of Upper and Lower California forgathered in the 
brewery on that momentous occasion, and lapped up 
enough free beer to float two light cruisers and an eagie 
boat. 

The local beer is what is technically known as a green 
beer; and frequent indulgence in it is apt to result in 
an internal upset similar to that which might be caused 
by swallowing a lighted pin wheel; but it is beer, none the 
less, and consequently very popular with the suckers who 
come to Tijuana for the express purpose of drinking, and 

who would have 
no hesitation in 





machines in which 
one plays only 
nickels; others in 
which one plays 
only dimes; others 
that take only 
quarters; whilethe 
two most expen- 
sive machines take 
half dollars and 
dollars respec- 
tively. 

To play the ma- 
chine, one places 
his coin in a slot 
marked red, black, 
green, yellow, 
white or blue. 
Then one turns a 
crank and a party- 
colored wheel in 
the front of the 
machine whirls 
around in a busi- 
nesslike and im- 
personal manner. 
Red sections, let 
us say, appear on 
the wheel with the 
greatest fre- 
quency, and blue 
sections with the 
least frequency. If 
one has placed a 
quarter in the blue 
slot, and the blue 
section on the 
wheel comes to a 
stop with the ma- 
chine’s indicator 
pointing to it, a 
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drinking tannic 
acid or embalming 
fluid provided 
someone assured 
them with aserious 
face that it was 
whisky or beer. 

It is customary 
in Tijuana, just 
as it is customary 
in other sections 
of North America, 
to refer to all in- 
toxicants as good 
old prewar stuff. 
The war in ques- 
tion is seldom 
specified; but in 
Tijuana it unques- 
tionably refers to 
the last of the 
series of minor 
wars that are con- 
stantly being 
fought between 
the Spaniards and 
various African 
tribes. 

One small Ti- 
juana bar displays 
a large card on 
which is inscribed 
the fascinating 
legend: “We do 
not serve so-called 
moonshine or 
jackass. Our bar 
whisky is 1914 
Cedarbrook, 35 
centsadrink.” If, 
however, the nose 








cascade of forty 
quarters emerges 
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Thousands Gather Daily to Watch the Races at Tijuana and Lay Their Bets on Favorite Horses 
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merely dozing peacefully in snug harbor it is also 
in the thick of the fight all over the body. Wher- 
ever the vital spark burns brightest there is fat to 
feed and protect the flame. 

Doctor Crile has recently said that the two 
largest and most important organs in the body are 
the brain and the liver, with the liver the more 
fundamental, for it is our most powerful protector 
against poisons and infections. Both of these vital 
organs would be powerless without fat. The liver 
contains nearly ten per cent of it when at rest and 
as high as twenty per cent when in full action. 
And the haughty brain, which holds its lease of 
life from the hands of the liver and breaks down 
with astonishing rapidity if the latter is put out of 
action, is made up in its solid structure of nearly 
eighty per cent of fat. This was long regarded as 
a sort of mere packing for the delicate brain cells 
and insulation for the nerve wires. But now we 
know that it enters into the very substance of the 
nerve cells themselves, as shown by the significant 
fact that most anesthetics and narcotics, such as 
ether, chloroform, morphine, and so on, are able to 
melt or soften fats. And when this melting change 
has been wrought, conduction of nerve currents, of 
thought waves, is blocked, and oblivion swiftly 
comes. 

Deeper still, our very life stuff, protoplasm, is an 
emulsion or whipped cream of fats; and the heart’s 
core of all our vital activities, the nucleus or kernel 
of every one of our body cells, is largely composed 
of a delicate phosphorus-li* fat, called phospholipin. 

Our commissariat department delivers through 
the pipe lines of the arteries daily rations of fat on 
the doorstep of every cell in the body, as regularly 
as the milkman in our city streets. A tardy jus- 
tice, and from a wholly outside and unexpected 








wt Was Declared That Fat Men Generally Were Model Husbands and Parents, and Seidom Appeared in 
Suita for Divorce or Desertion 


ness announces itself to the passer-by. That’s why 

we dislike it; it has no proper sense of reserve. 
Suffering we can endure with dignity, but we do hate to 
be made ridiculous. 

Obesity is bad enough in itself, but what we dread mest 
about it is its effect upon the minds of our friends. We can 
admire plumpness in a pocketbook or a pigeon, rotundity 
in the golden orb of day and fullness in the silver moon, but 
the only lines of grace permissible in our own figures are 
the bed slat and the bean pole. 

Even the most equable of us have a pet grievance which 
we love to nurse against Providence. Whatever we are, we 
long to be different. If we had only been consulted when 
we were created and could have chosen our own endocrine 
glands! 

The dazzling blonde would change complexions with the 
glowing brunette; the painter fancies himself a poet; the 
captain of industry longs to be a golf champion; the tall 
girl affects a graceful droop; the short one wears high heels 
and sugar-loaf hats. It tickles our pride to improve upon 
Nature. We love to feel that there is something about us 
which we have made ourselves, so that we can enjoy 
worshiping our creator. And as our commonest departure 
from the idea! is a modest excess of avoirdupois—insurance 
statistics proving that from 40 to 70 per cent of us are 
overweight after thirty-five—our most popular form of 
improving upon ourselves is trying to reduce our weight. 


(YY: LY the heart knoweth its own bitterness, but fat- 


Propaganda Against Plumpness 


HIS attempt to defeat the workings of Providence may 

be by dieting, by exercise, by sweating, by rubber- 
rollering, but latest and most enthusiastically by ductless 
giands, For ‘‘ When in doubt play endocrine” seems to have 
become our motto, and it is always safe to blame the un- 
known, This cosmic urge to reduce drives us all, but its 
pressure upon the gentler sex is doubled by the prevailing 
fashions in costumes. Who dares even to dream of being 
plump in a tubular gown, designed to cling close to a figure 
which has no more need for a corset than a bamboo fishing 


pole? So the bitter cry of the overplump goes up from all 
over the land, “‘Leanness, more leanness!”’ 

But apart from the stern decrees of fashion why should 
anyone so bitterly object to a moderate amount of visible 
physical prosperity? Nature must have had a pretty high 
opinion of fat because she made so much of it in our bodies. 
Roughly speaking, over half muscles, one-fifth fat, one-fifth 
bones and joints make up the mass and framework, the 
chassis and engine of our human machine. If we were 
to attempt to melt the fat out of us with lye, or soda, we 
should turn half our body into soft soap and our very brain 
and nerves and marrow into suds. 

But of recent years little less than a regular propaganda 
of slander has been directed against fat. The charges are 
that it overloads our muscles, clogs our heart action, packs 
our livers, spoils our figures—and nobody loves a fat man. 

The sting of this sweeping indictment, like a wasp’s, is 
in its tail; for the last two counts come closest home—and 
are the only ones whick are reasonably true! 

Our whole attitude toward fat and its place and dignity 
in the body economy has undergone a positive revolution 
in the light of our new knowledge of nutrition. Formerly 
we regarded it chiefly as mere storage stuff, holding our 
surplus supplies, because neither protein nor starch could 
be stored in the body; or as packing and lubricant between 
the coils of the intestines and between the muscles and the 
skin; or as a blanket of blubber to keep in our vital heat. 
Useful, indeed invaluable, in its place; but blubber was 
the real name we gave it, in our mind of minds. In fact we 
well-nigh reflected the attitude of polite society, in whose 
hearing the very name of this degraded and vulgar sub- 
stance was taboo. Persons of comfortable proportions 
might be plump, well-nourished, embonpoint, portly, even 
corpulent or obese, but never fat! As our portly and popu- 
lar ex-president once whimsically put it, ‘‘ No gentleman will 
weigh over two hundred and fifty pounds!’’ But a change 
has come over the spirit of our dream in the new or chem- 
ical physiology, and fat is called by such polite and high- 
sounding titles as lipin, lecithin, palmitin and even vitamin. 

It still renders yeoman service of highest value as a 
reserve and storehouse of the sinews of war, but instead of 


source, is at last being done to this most desirable 

citizen of our body republic. Only ashort time ago 

thesecretary ofa great surety and bonding company 
declared that, though of course they made most thorough 
inquiries in every case, they seldom felt much hesitation in 
bonding fat men of good record and reputation as cashiers, 
treasurers, trustees or holders of other positions of trust 
and responsibility. Simply because long practical experi- 
ence had shown that they were far less likely to embezzle, 
abscond or decamp with the funds than lean, hungry, 
restless, thin men. 


Fat Men Model Husbands 


HE good nature of fat men has long been proverbial; 

but this unsolicited testimonial to their honesty is a 
coup which ought to put us thin men on our mettle. Those 
familiar with the ways of the underworld, such as police 
chiefs, probation officers, judges of domestic-relations 
courts, and the like, were not much surprised by the an- 
nouncement, and were generally of the opinion that the 
percentage of fat men among criminals, delinquents and 
mental defectives was decidedly small. 

It was declared that fat men generally were model hus- 
bands and parents, and seldom appeared in suits for divorce 
or desertion. So that it would seem that the moral value 
of a comfortable amount of adipose was almost as great as 
its physical. 

It would of course be unkind to speculate on how much 
of the superior virtue of the ultraportly might be based 
upon such considerations as suggested by the recent car- 
toon of an extremely plump and well-nourished youth, 
with a beaming smile on his rotund countenance, over the 
title, “Of course I’m good-natured; I can’t fight and I 
can’t run!” 

A portly and well-laden cashier or trustee might well be 
helped to keep within the conventional paths of rectitude 
by the thought of the physical difficulties of making a 
quick get-away, or climbing through windows, or scram- 
bling over roofs, or hiding behind anything smaller than a 
hogshead, or even successfully assuming a disguise. But 
the simpler and more probable explanation would be that 
the accumulation of a comfortable surplus is a sign of 

(Continued on Page 200) 















memory counts correctly. I had held it for exactly 

twelve months, the longest time I had ever spent 
with one company. Many times during the year an un- 
reasoning restlessness had urged me to be up and going. 
But I would fight it down, and at last I was sure that I had 
mastered it. I knew from experience that my 
job was an extremely good one, as 
common-labor jobs go; I liked the 
company, the industrial town and 
my companions; at the end of 
the year I had a seven- 
hundred-dollar car and I 
had four hundred and 
eighty dollars in the 
bank. 

Then, with a desira- 
ble promotion ahead, 

I quit. I had no real 
provocation, nor 
any material reason 
for my action. At 
twenty-five min- 
utes after four one 
day I would have 
told any inquirer 
that I intended to 
keep my job for an- 
other six months at 
least. At half past 
four, after a slight argu- 
ment with my foreman, I 
was so firmly resolved to 
leave that I could hardly tol- 
erate the last half hour. The 
argument was a short give-and- 
take affair over a detail of my work; 
the foreman no doubt forgot it at once, 
and ordinarily I should have thought no 
more about it, but this time some mysterious 
spirit—it is called temperament among opera 
tenors and movie heroes, I believe— possessed 
" me until my time was turned in and I stood outside the 
mill gates, out of a job for the sixty-fourth time in my fif- 
teen years of manual labor. 

I was reared in a remote rural district of Idaho, and I 
had scant schooling. Most of my memories of boyhood 
and youth center around toil in the harvest fields and on 
the range. At fifteen I 
struck out for myself, 


[memo weeks ago I quit my sixty-third job, if my 































It Was Far Less Pain: 
fultand Difficuit Than 
the Labor of Writing 
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this field is so overcrowded that only the most gifted can 
gain a solid position there. I am convinced that the vast 
majority of the American laborers who have 
left their jobs to aliens, and also the 
farmers who have deserted the coun- 
try, did so to write for the maga- 
zines and the movies. Well, I 
have had my dreams, but I 
am no visionary. I have 
no mechanical or busi- 
ness talent, and I fell 
down badly on the one 
foreman’s job that 
came my way. But 
I do weigh one hun- 
dred and eighty 
pounds; my sinews 
are tough, swift, 
energetic; and I 
find physical exul- 
tation in certain 
kinds of hard labor. 
If I follow my pres- 
ent plans I shall 
again be doing some 
muscular work in an- 
other week. Perhaps I 
shall be on my old job. 
At any rate, I repent leav- 
ing it. It was far less painful 
and difficult than the labor of 
writing in which I am now en- 
gaged. To sit indoors at a desk and 
force ideas into phrases, while my mus- 
cles, lungs and blood beg for outdoor physical 
activity, is toil infernal. But if I succeed in 
revealing some of the obscured actualities of 
the American laborer’s life, I shall not regret 
the sacrifice. The facts themselves are simple and under- 
standable enough, but the statistical, and the picturesque, 
and the propagandist writings about them have served 
mainly to confuse them.with the writers’ purposes. 
The main fact to bear in mind in considering the life of 
labor in this country is that it falls into three groups. The 


skilled union workers form one, the alien laborers another 
and the native common laborers a third. These groups are 
separate and distinct, except that members of all three are 
usually found on the same job. And, as I shal! show, there 
is strong hostility among them. The alien laborers now fill 
so many of the common-laber jobs of the Eastern indus- 
trial centers that the claim is often made that the native 
common laborer is vanishing. This is untrue. In agricul- 
ture espécially, in the lumber and the oil industries, in 
Western mining operations, and in the varied common 
work of the cities, he is more than holding his own. His 
group and the American farmers are the reservoirs in which 
are stored the physical force and energy of the native stock. 
He is of a distinct type from the craftsman who has pa- 
tiently learned a method and a routine, and lives by the 
application of his sober knowledge. He hates the unions, 
for they have fought him as well as the employer. He 
repels radicalism as the politics of his alien rival. | am not 
one whit ashamed of belonging to his tribe or of finding 
pleasure in his society. It is to him that I refer when using 
the term “laborer”’ in the following paragraphs. He him- 
self would as soon think of applying this term to a dentist 
as to a pipefitter or an electrician. 


The Pride of Skill 


HE delusion that hard manual work is a curse is forever 

being voiced by articulate people whose intelligence is 
clouded by a pity for a misery that does not exist. Millet 
immortalized the delusion on canvas, and the sentimental- 
ists have helped to perpetuate it in countless lamentations 
and prophecies. The high radicals propagate it in their 
parlors and sanctums and halls. But the laborers them- 
selves are unaffected by these profound and glittering 
imaginings. They may listen to the bellows of the agitator 
or the demagogue, but they have no ears for the subtilities 
of a great message. As a rule the mature settled laborer 
has a realistic mind. After the rebellious years he accepts 
the finality of the fact which Hugh Wiley has expressed as 
“Work or die,” and he learns that toil itself has its rewards. 
There is a pride of muscle or a pride of skill that develops 
in the followers of the humblest occupations. This is illus- 
trated by the anecdote of the two street sweepers who were 
talking of a departed comrade. “Poor ol’ Jerry,” said one, 
“he always swep’ a clean street.” ‘Well, yes,’’ admitted 
the other reluctantly, ‘but I always thought he was kinda 
weak around the lamp-posts.”’ 

(Continued on Page 210) 





and ever since then, ex- 





cept for a year and a 
half in France, I have 
roved the states west of 
the Mississippi, always 
doing a man’s job and 
occasionally two men’s 
jobs. I always looked 
for the hardest work, 
because it brought me 
the highest wages. 


Contracting 


INCE the war I have 

stayed for the most 
part in the Northwest, 
doing piecework in the 
sawmills, or contract- 
ing, as it is called here. 
I have remained a la- 
borer, not because op- 
portunities for a richer 
life have been denied 
me or because I have no 
faith in the American 
hustle-and-strive doc- 
trine, but because of my 
own limitations and be- 
cause manual toil is 
physically agreeable to 
me and offers a good 
living. I also admit be- 
ing a fellow of low tastes 
who whole-heartedly 
enjoys the companion- 
ship of workingmen and 
girls. 

The only field above 
the ordinary that I have 
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any talent to reach is 
that of the writer. And 









The Pity of the Sentimentalist Springs From a False Conception 
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DIFFERENT COUNTRY 





HEN Everitt came to him- 
self he was leaning against 
a tree, It was alla daze to 


him at first; his hands, clasped 
round the rough bark, surprised 
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then. Their backs were turned to- 
ward him and he halted. 

“The spine seems to be all 
right,”’ said one of the men, ‘‘and 
she’s moved both herarms. Thank 





him, his legs shook. 

“How did I get over here?”’ he 
puzzled 

Suddenly he remembered; his 
mental operations had always been 
very quick. 

“Oh, yes; the accident,” he 
thought, his brain working with an 
almost creaky attempt to codrdi- 
nate. “But we went over, didn’t 
we? The car tipped, certainly. 
How did | ever fall clear? And 
at that speed too! They side- 
swiped us, besides. To think of 
me getting up and walking! For 
heaven's sake!"’ 

He loosened his grip on the tree 
and turned himself cautiously, No 
bones broker? His head all right? 
No blood, even? Amazing! His 
coat, a heather-gray mixture, was 
not dusty; his green sweater vest 
was atill neatly buttoned. His gray 
cap was on his head, even. 

His eyeballs turned slowly, like 
his body and his brain, but no 
wonder. Yes, there was the car 
on the bank, and only half over; 
it had rested on a great bowlder. 

“Lord, if I'd struck that!’’ he 
muttered, 

Where was Elsie, then? George 
wouldn't be able to speak to him, 
he supposed, after this, if he'd 
killed his wife and saved himself. 
He took a few feeble steps for- 
ward, for the shock that had sent 
him so far had left him very un- 
certain, and saw, streaming out 
from the tonneau, a light brown 
motor coat; a woman's arm and 
hand flung out along the grass. 
His heart stopped 

“It's all over with her, I’m 
afraid,’’ he muttered, “I must go 
and see, Did the brute get away? 
Ditch us like that and run off; and 
hisfault too? The damned French- 
man!’ He swore. 

But as he went toward the car 
two men suddenly ran up over the 
brim of the bank. One he recog- 
nized for the driver of the car that 
had hit them, the other he had 
never seen, They were talking 
loudly to each other, so nervous 
that they didn’t realize that they 
were screaming at the same time, 








the Lord I had a lot of this to do 
in’17. Of course there may be any- 
thing internally—anything. You 
can’t tell. But she was thrown 
clear, you see. He was jammed 
in, poor devil.” 

Elsie was lying now on the back 
seat of a heavy American limou- 
sine; she groaned steadily and 
moved her head. Everitt stepped 
up to them. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, 
his voice trembling, “but I - = 

“Wouldn’t you know there’d be 
nobody on the road?” said the 
man. “It’s like this in France. 
Let’s pick that poor fellow up and 
send him on with Henry.” 

“See here!’’ cried Everitt irri- 
tably, putting his hand firmly on 
the man’s shoulder. “Will you 
please listen to me a minute? 
I’m —~” 

“All right, Harry, we’ll help 
you,” said the man, moving his 
shoulder from Everitt’s grip. ‘Get 
right into Paris, I would; give ’em 
names and numbers and every- 
thing. It was certainly his fault, 
poor fellow; he never even sounded 
his horn.” 

“Will you listen?” cried Ever- 
itt, stamping on the road and 
moving in front of them. “‘What’s 
the matter with you? Don’t you 
see me? Are you crazy?” 

“Easy does it, sir,’’ said the 
chauffeur, picking up the legs of 
the body on the ground. “Take 
the hands up, will you, mister? 
It’s not so bad if we can save the 
lady.” 

Glaring, quivering, menacing, 
he stood in their path, shaking his 
fists, and suddenly in the awful 
realization, screaming at them, 
urging them, cursing them. His 
voice echoed down the empty road, 
white between its poplars, but 
they never turned their heads. 
They neither heard nor saw him, 
though he struck them, raging, 
nor could they feel his hands, 
though he tried to wrench their 
own away from the body they were 
carrying. He whirled about and 
fell, senseless, in the ditch by the 
road. 








“Pull her out! Tip her back, 
there! Get away, can’t you? Look 
out; don’t jar her!" they cried in 
a confused babble. “Hold on to his head—there comes 
Harry — easy now, Harry. easy with him!” 

“Then they’re Americans, too,” he thought. “That’s 
good,”’ 

A third man hurried up with a motor rug over his arm, 

“His head? Whose head?” Everitt wondered, “‘ Did we 
get one of them?” 

He was now within five yarda of the car, but he couldn't 
cali out to them; he hadn’t the strength. As he watched 
them they leaned into the front seat, and in a sudden 
silence lifted out, with a really remarkable deftness and 
care, the body of a man. 

“Who's that?” Everitt muttered, so confused now that 
in the effort to remember who had been with them he dug 
his fingers into a smail tree on the edge of the little grove. 
They laid the body on the rug, and it lay motionless, 
a ta!l man in a heather-gray suit with a green sweater 
vest and a gray cap. His face was pure white; from his 
forehead a narrow stream of blood still flowed down the 
cheek, 

““Wh-wh-why, that's me!" he gasped, and suddenly a 
violent nausea threatened him. He turned away his eyes. 
In the silence a man’s voice came clearly across to him. 

“Well? Any—any chance for him?” 

“Nothing. He’s gone, poor chap. Head crushed. Let's 
have a look at the woman,” She groaned, 


It Pleased Him BEnormousty, This Pilgrimage, and He Promised Himself a Return 


Everitt forced his eyes toward them. They took off their 
hats for a moment, looked at the body, and moved back 
to where the third man was pouring something from a 
flask into Elsie’s mouth. Her arm moved and she groaned 
again, 

“She's alive, all right, sir,”” the man cried joyfully. 

Everitt turned his arm around the little tree and swayed 
there. 

“I’m dead, then! I’m dead!” he mumbled. 

The man on the rug lay stiff and motionless. The after- 
noon light fell in wide fanlike beams through the strange 
green trunks of the trees; all the trees in France had that 
green theatrical quality, as if they had stained them to 
make them more decorative. He stood there, his arm 
around one of those trees, his feet on the ground, all car- 
peted with the thick rich green of the ivy, his hat on his 
head, the breath in his lungs. And yet he was dead. 

“It’s like that, then,” he thought. “It’s like that!” 

He left the tree and walked, a little shakily but with per- 
fect ease, up to the car. 

“What are they going to say when they see me?”’ he 
wondered, “It’s bound to give them aturn! But I can't 
help it—I must tell them who I am. I must help about 
Elsie.” 

They were lifting her carefully into the car, and it oc- 
curred te him that he must not risk shocking them just 


When he came to himself he was 
quite alone. All that violence and 
terror might have been one of the 
horrid nightmares that had occasionally haunted his 
childhood. He felt curiously calm, and recognized in him- 
self a definite interest in the situation. 

“‘ How long will this last?”’ he wondered. “‘ How about 
heaven and all the rest of it? Not that it was ever very 
sensible, all that! Aha, here comes somebody!” 

Two peasants, a man and a woman, were walking down 
the road, approaching him. He waited till they were close 
enough, then stepped out and spoke. 

“‘ Bonjour, monsieur et madame !”’ he said pleasantly, but 
they went past him, chattering; the woman had looked 
squarely into his eyes. With a great effort of the will he 
hurried ahead, and forced himself to stand straight in their 
path; in a moment they were on the other side of him, 
without, apparently, touching him at all. 

He wiped his forehead, which was wet, and put back the 
handkerchief into his pocket. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s that! Now, where do we go 
from here? Have I got to walk back to Paris? I certainly 
don’t see much point in hanging about this road all night! 
There’s another woman; I don’t think I'll bother about 
her, thank you!” 

She had entered the main highway from the crossroad 
just beyond and, without glancing in his direction, hurried 
on ahead of him. Not a Frenchwoman, evidently; there 
was something in the stride, in the way of holding the 
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body, the poise of the head, even, that showed the Anglo- 
Saxon. And she carried her clothes too well for an English- 
woman. What on earth was she doing seventy-five 
kilometers and more from Paris, walking along the high- 
way? 

He caught up with her easily and, moved by an odd 
cynical impulse, put his hand on her shoulder. 

“‘I know you can’t see me, my dear girl,” he said dryly, 
“but what on earth are you doing, all alone, I wonder?” 

To his utter amazement she whirled about under his 
light touch and faced him, scarlet with anger. 

“* Monsieur!” she cried. “‘ Prenez garde!” 

Automatically, or he had nearly fallen under the double 
shock of her reception and her quick strong thrust, he 
pulled off his cap and moved away from her. 

“‘I beg your pardon,” he said faintly; “you must forgive 
me. I didn’t realize. You can see me then?” 

“See you?”’ she echoed, amazed, and the anger faded 
out of her eyes. A real terror dawned in them. 

“She thinks I’m a lunatic!”’ he said to himself. “‘How 
horrible! And perhaps I am—to have had such a night- 
mare back there. I was probably crazy from shock. Oh, 
how can such things be?”’ 

“See you?” she said again, and he marveled at her quick 
recovery, het brave attempt to smile and conciliate him, 
her lightning glance all about them to see if any help was 
probable. “But why shouldn’t I see you? You're an 
American, aren’t you? Do you know where we are? Is 
it far from Paris? I’ve managed to lose myself.’’ 

He could have jumped up and down and waved his cap 
for joy. And he had thought—he had thought —— Oh, 
the relief, the heavenly relief! 

Still keeping a careful distance from her he answered, 
his voice trembling a little. 

“We can’t be far off Chartres,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m a bit con- 
fused myself, to tell vou the truth. I was—I was in a nasty 
little motor accident, and got spilled, and I’ve been tum- 
bling around here like—like a sort of lunatic, trying to find 
out where I was and—who I was, if you can understand 
atall; and nobody seemed 
to pay any attention to 
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two, a boy and a girl, as they ran. In a moment, without 
stopping, they appeared again, behind her back. 

She stood there alone, her arms still extended, her face 
white and wondering; and Everitt, with an awful pang of 
pity and horror, ran to her and caught her as she staggered. 

So that was it, then! That was why she saw him, spoke 
to him, felt him! Because she was like him; because 

“Tt’s not possible!” he cried, and Jed her, leaning on 
him, to the roadside. 

“What is it? Why wouldn't they—what isn’t possible?” 
she asked confusedly. ‘‘What makes you look at me like 
that? Weren’t they horrid? Oh, there! There comes a 
car. Stop it, will you?” 

“Wait,” hesaid gently; “wait a moment. I’ll—I’ll have 
to explain to you. No, it won’t do any good; I couldn’t 
stop them. They wouldn’t see us, you see.” 

“They wouldn’t see us? Why wouldn’t they see us?” 

“Because—because they’re not like us. They’re— 
they’re different.” 

“Different? How are they different? Are you—are 
you ——” 

“No, I’m not crazy,” he said; “I was never saner in my 
life. It’s hard to tell you. Can’t you remember anything, 
then? Can’t you think what’s happened to you? Don’t 
you know?” 

“What? What?” she whispered, turning her eyes up 
to him like a frightened child. “‘What is it you mean?” 

“They’re not like us,” he said, very low, holding her 
hands firmly. “They're alive, you see; and we ——” 

“ We petite 

“We're dead, my dear,” he said, and caught her as she 
swayed over on him. 

Her head, casqued in the tight little sport hat of the 
moment, lay easily on the bank, and he ran for the little 
brook that flowed on the edge of the wood, filled his cap 
with water and dabbled her forehead and cheeks with it. 

“She may not thank me for that,”’ he muttered grimly; 
“but there, she’s so pale. There’s none of that beastly 
paint to wash off!” 
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Soon she began to draw long sobbing breaths, and he 
braced himself for whatever scene might occur; but there 
was to be none, it seemed, for she only smiled faintly at 
him and put out her hand. Her hair, not brown, not red, 
not yellow, but a little of all three, was precisely the color 
of her long curved eyebrows; her clear skin was very 
slightly flecked with tiny freckles, on her cheek bones, the 
tip of her nose, her chin. Her mouth was not small, but 
deeply curved and of a clear pink, rather than red. He 
judged her to be twenty-eight or thirty. She was not 
beautiful, certainly, perhaps not even handsome, by the 
exacting standards of his native country; but, on the 
other hand, she was certainly not plain. Interesting—was 
that it? 

As she looked vaguely at him a soft rosy tint climbed 
over the pallor of her unconsciousness, and when she 
smiled he saw that to anyone who loved her she would be 
lovely. 

“So it’s just you and me?” she said gently, and he 
realized with relief that it was over with her and there was 
nothing more to fear. 

“Just you and me,” he repeated, holding her hand 
firmly and helping her to sit up beside him. “Haven't you 
any idea when it happened? Not if you don’t feel like 
talking about it, of course -——-” 

“But why not?” she asked calmly. “Only I can’t see 
any sense in it, you know. There wasn’t any accident. We 
were in the car, Jack and I—my brother-in-law—and he 
stopped, because he heard a knock. He got under the 
hood, and I stepped out a little ahead, to see the view, 
and—and that’s all. I don’t remember any more.” 

“But surely you did something; something happened. 
Was nobody else there?” 

“No,” she answered, thinking. ‘I was all alone on the 
road. There was a big sort of cable—wire or something— 
lying across the road, and I stooped down and picked it up, 
to throw it ——” 

“Ah, that’s it!” he cried. “It was a charged wire! The 
storm last night! Oh, why did you do it?” 

She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 





me, and I got sort of— 
sort of—well, you’ll have 
to excuse me, madam, 
that’s all I can say. I’m 
not an apache nor a rob- 
ber nor a lunatic, really, 
and I trust you'll believe 
that I haven’t the remot- 
est intention of doing you 
the least bit of harm in 
the world!” 

She drew a long breath. 

“I’m quite sure you 
haven’t,” she answered 
quietly. “You’ve had a 
bad shock, evidently. The 
peasants here are awfully 
rude if they don’t under- 
stand you, you know. 
Here come some children, 
now; we'll ——” 

“Would you mind ask- 
ing them?” he muttered, 
shaking. “I simply can’t 
bear ——”’ 

“That’s all right,” she 
interrupted hastily. ‘‘I'm 
quite at home in French; 
I went to school here. 
Don’t bother. It will be 
all right.” 

Five or six children were 
hurrying toward them, the 
girls in funny little red- 
and-blue jackets, the boys 
in sober black pinafores. 
She stepped out to them, 
extending her hand with 
a bright fifty-centime 
piece well in evidence be- 
tween her thumb and 
finger. 

** Dites donc, mes petits, 
comment ca va?” she said 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Bonjour, 
tout le monde!”’ 

They ran on, chatter- 
ing, with not so much as 
a glance for the tall gray- 
eyed American in the long 
tan silk coat. 

‘Attention, mes en- 
fants!”’ she cried, and 
moving lightly, with a 
long step, she stopped, 
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“You think so?” she 
said quietly. “‘ Yes, I sup- 
pose that was it. It never 
occurred to me, of course. 
And I was so angry when 
I found myself all alone 
in the wood; I thought 
Jack must have gone 
crazy, for he never ever 
called after me! I was 
stupid, of course, and 
more or less shocked, for 
I just hurried on, to try to 
catch up with him.” She 
sighed, straightened her 
hat, and rose, her hand 
still in his. “Shall we go 
on?” she said, and they 
walked on together. 
“How did it come to 
you?” she asked, and he 
told her briefly. 

“And I must get back 
to Paris and find out about 
Elsie,” he added; “‘she 
she may have Only, 
how on earth are we going 
to get there?” 

A little quiver ran 
through the hand he held, 
and glancing at her he 
saw that she was laughing 

“ My father would have 
said we ought to fly there,” 
she began, laughing out- 
right now. “With crowns 
on our heads, and those 
ugly teagowns angels 
wear!” 

“Don’t be absurd!’’ he 
urged her, laughing and 
embarrassed. “I couldn't 
wear a teagown!”’ 

“You'd have had to, 
according to father,"’ she 
persisted, “ but I can quite 
see that you'd look odd, 
this way.” 

Her spirits sank sud 
denly; she shivered and 
fell silent. 

They were now in sight 
of a little wayside station 
for gasoline and oil, and 
as they neared it she be- 








ahead of them, opened her 
arms and caught the first 





“‘where Were You?" He Said, Trembling. 





“Why Did You Make Me Think Oh, 


gan to walk more quickly. 
Where Were You?" 


(Continued on Page 205) 
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HEN Fenno bought Karn from the Bal- 

y \ lards he acquired with the establishment 

aman whoserved as guardian, caretaker, 

handy man, errand boy, puryeyor of ice and 

wood, guide to the best fishing grounds and gen- 

eral factotum; a man with his heart in his work, by the 
name of Sander Haws. 

Karn itself is an island in one of the larger and more 
favored New England lakes, a body of water much fre- 
quented by summer folk. The island is little more than a 
mass of rocks, perhaps a mile and a half long, and thickly 
grown with trees. The camp upon it was planned by 
Morgan Ballard, who discarded the island's traditional 
name it had been called The Cusk and was still so known 
among local folk — in faver of an appellation which seemed 
to him more truly descriptive. He constructed a great 
stone house, the material for which was everywhere at 
hand; a boathouse with slips for four motorboats; a water 
tower and windmill; and two service buildings. Since the 
place must be closed during seven or eight months of the 
year, a caretaker was necessary; and for this service Bal- 
lard enlisted Sander Haws, whom Fenno, acquiring the 
establishment upon Ballard’s death, retained. 

Fenno was a Boston lawyer of an ability well attested by 
Furthermore he was a man with a good deal of 
personal charm and a store of human sympathy, as a result 
of which such men as Sander were attracted to him. He 
bought a bit of shere front at a convenient spot and erected 
there a garage; and he was accustomed to drive up frém 
Boston for a day or a week-end whenever his own obliga- 
tions and the season permitted. Thus he and Sander some- 
times spent a day or two together in the winter, when there 
were no others about; and the effect was to breed between 
them an intimacy which on Sander’s part approached 
devotion. That Joyalty which he had formerly given to the 
place itself he now divided between the place and Fenno. 

He was a man with an unusual capacity for devotion, 
this Sander Haws; a person of great simplicity and kindli- 
ness and loyalty, not in the least complex. He never forgot 
that the big summer place and all that lay therein were in 
his charge; yet he was not so much custodian as devotee. 
His mental attitude was rather that of a neophyte in a 
temple, tending and serving the sacred objects, than that 
of the conventional caretaker. A small man of indeter- 
rninate age, his cheek was lined and leathered by sun and 
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wind, and the hair beneath his faded cap was thin and 
scanty. About his mouth there dwelt a firm beneficence, 
and he wore as mild and blue an eye as any kitten. 
There was a singular sweetness in his expression, curiously 
like that of a young girl who has found nothing in life to in- 
spire bewilderment or doubt or terror. 

Fenno sometimes sought to lead this man to talk about 
himself; but his indirections met with small success, and 
he was too kindly to press any direct inquiry. He found, 
however, by conversations with Sander’s neighbors, that 
they held toward the keeper at Karn a faintly contemptuous 
tolerance. They explained to Fenno at some length that 
Sander had heired a comfortable farm, and had lost it by 
foolishly trusting to the protestations and promises of his 
younger brother. This circumstance in itself sufficed to 
satisfy their New England minds, so much more intent on 
keeping than on getting or on spending, that Sander was a 
person inadequate and deserving of slight consideration. 
To such understandings, one who loses his property is as 
absurd a figure as in other societies is the man who loses his 
wife. 

Aside from his clothing, his pipe, his steel fishing rod and 
a curious assortment of hooks and swivels, Sander’s only 
personal possession was an ancient motorboat with the 
lines of an old mare who has too often devoted herself to 
maternal cares. This craft was propelled by a one-cylinder 
engine, capable of driving her at a speed of about six miles 
an hour. No one could remember how long Sander had 
owned her, He called her, for some extraordinary reason, 
Queen Bess, and Fenno sometimes thought that if he could 
read the riddle of this name he would catck a glimpse of the 
man who hid behind so many reticences whenever his 
personal affairs were discussed. Sander kept his motor- 
boat in immaculate condition. Every winter, with tackle 
of his own devising, he hauled her ashore and scraped and 
painted and varnished her, took down the absurd engine 
and overhauled it, put in a new wiring system and other- 
wise worked a miracle of rejuvenation. Her former owner 
had been less careful; her planking was in some spots soft 
and punky; and Sander now and then put in a patch or a 
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new plank where it would do the most good. Asa 
result of this constant care the old craft func- 
tioned smoothly and readily, and never failed to 
meet any demand Sander put uponit. By build- 
ing, in a cove beyond the big boathouse, a smaller 
shelter for the Queen Bess, Fenno had cemented Sander 
to himself by unbreakable ties. 

The summer Fenno went to Europe, somewhat against 
his own inclinations he was persuaded to lease Karn to 
a man named Marlatt; a person of some wealth, since 
the war. The arrangement was of Marlatt’s seeking. He 
had discovered Karn the summer before, and had imme- 
diately sought to buy the place; but this was far from 
Fenno’s plans. When Marlatt learned that Fenno would 
not occupy the establishment the following season, he 
seized upon this opportunity to achieve occupation in lieu 
of ownership, and offered Fenno a rental which the at- 
torney thought it would be ridiculous to refuse. The 
arrangement was concluded in the spring, about the time 
the ice went out; and a week or so later, coming to the 
lake to troll for togue with Sander, Fenno told the caretaker 
about it. 

“T did not like doing it, I'll confess,’’ Fenno explained. 
“The man is not prepossessing. I’m afraid you will dis- 
approve of him. But he raised his offer till I could no 
longer refuse.” 

“T guess I’ll get along with him,”’ Sander replied; and 
added mildly: ‘You've got a fish on.” 

Fenno busied himself for a while with the heavy reel, and 
the braided copper line came in yard by yard till at last 
the floundering trout was brought to net, thumped on the 
head with an iron bar Sander kept at hand for such uses, 
and deposited in the ice box. All about them the lake lay 
blue and shimmering; a cool little wind with the flavor of 
melting ice upon its wings fanned them and made Fenno’s 
heavy sweater grateful. Toward the northeast the great 
bulk of the forest-clad mountain glimmered in the sun, 
beginning already to wear a haze of green as the first leaf 
buds unfolded. Through a notch in the hills a blue spire 
against the bluer sky, with white patches on its flanks 
where snow still lay, they could see Chocorua. 

“IT shall miss the lake this summer,”’ Fenno remarked. 

“T expect you'll have a good time traveling though.” 

The attorney nodded. “Of course I’ll have the place in 
mind. Marlatt probably will not be too scrupulous in the 
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way he handles things. I suppose we must expect a good 
deal of damage. But the rent is large enough to cover a 
multitude of such sins.” 

“*T’ll see’t they don’t do any damage,”’ Sander promised. 

Fenno smiled with understanding. “I’m counting on 
you,”’ he replied in a serious tone. “Don’t think I could 
have let it go if I hadn’t known you'd be here to look after 
things.” 

“Yes, I'll be here,” the other assured him. 

They caught another fish, and by and by turned back 
toward Karn. 

When Fenno left for Boston he said, “I’m planning to 
come up and get our personal things before we go, Sander. 
But if I don’t you might keep an eye on them.” 

“You don’t have to worry,” Sander told him mildly. 
“You don’t have to worry yourself a bit, Mr. Fenno.” 


As it happened, pressure of business prevented Fenno’s 
making this final visit he had planned. Sander had a 
letter from him at last with word that they were sailing at 
once; that the Marlatts might be expected about the first 
of June. 

As a part of his preparations for their coming Sander 
went through the main camp and collected the personal 
belongings of Fenno and his family, removing them to the 
unused attic of the small service cottage, a room in which 
he himself occupied. They would there be under his own 
eye and secure. 

While he thus busied himself with objects around which 
so many associations clung, Sander had a momentary feel- 
ing of loneliness, regretting Fenno; but on the whole the 
man looked forward to the approaching summer without 
serious misgivings. 

The arrival of the new tenants was preceded by the com- 
ing of their staff of servants—a housekeeper, a negro cook 
named Ruby, and a maid or two. Sander met these people 
at the train and conveyed them in Fenno’s depot wagon 
and in one of the motorboats to the island. The house- 
keeper, under his guidance, inspected the establishment 
and took command, Sander mildly submitting to her domi- 
nation. She was an efficient middle-aged woman whose 


countenance bore continual evidence that life had disap- 
pointed her. Her name was Mrs. Fox, and her habitual 
mood was one of disapproval. Of the maids only one made 
any impression on Sander. This one—she told him her 
name was Nellie Kitts—attached herself to him from the 
beginning, overwhelmed him with questions about the 
lake, the island, the Fennos and everything else that came 
into her mind, and permitted him in return the full and 
cloying beauty of her eyes and of her smiles. Sander, who 
was acutely uncomfortable with any woman when she per- 
mitted him to remember that she was a woman, would 
have avoided her if he could, but found no way to do so. 
The Marlatts arrived the next day; father and mother 
and daughter, a son coming two weeks later when his 
college term was done. They came by automobile and 
housed the car in the garage upon the shore, whence 
Sander transported them to the island. The chauffeur at 
once struck up a professional acquaintance with Sander, 
watching the caretaker’s manipulation of the motorboat, 
asking questions as to her horse power and _ potential 
speed, and observing with interest the intricate course 
which Sander followed as he threaded his way among the 
obstructions to navigation which the smooth surface of the 
lake concealed. He was a man a few inches taller than 
Sander and much heavier, his hands faintly begrimed with 
the traces of his occupation, and his countenance shiny. A 
scar that seemed to split his nose bore testimony to some 
ancient violence. Sander thought there was an unhealthy 
look about him; but the man seemed to know gas engines, 
and Sander respected such knowledge and met the other 
on this common ground. The chauffeur wore a certain 
sophistication, seemed to feel that he was impressing 
Sander; and he bore the extraordinary name of Luke 
Vaught. Before they reached the island he had abandoned 
technical discussion for more intimate inquiries; but San- 
der found him in this guise even less attractive than before 
and retired into silence, his skin pricking with distaste. 
The fact that Vaught would sHare the little cottage he 
occupied awakened in him a faint but definite misgiving. 
In the course of the next few days the new régime was 
sufficiently established. Sander from the first disliked 


Marlatt, whom he found to be a large uneasy man hiding 
his own uncertainties and diffidence behind a loud voice 
and an arrogant insistence upon the still novel fact of his 
own wealth. Mrs. Marlatt seemed to the caretaker a more 
appealing figure. She was a small woman, subdued not so 
much by the personality of her husband as by the wealth 
so recently acquired and which he chose to shower upon 
her without stint. She wore magnificent jewels with 
ashamed and shrinking demeanor; her gowns were ex- 
traordinary, yet they seemed to irk her; the attendance 
with which she was surrounded quite obviously left her 
unhappy and bewildered. Once or twice she and Sander, 
happening to be alone together, approached something like 
a common ground; he had sufficient insight to perceive 
her misery, while she discovered in him that understanding 
and that unpretentious friendliness which she craved. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fenno usually spent the summer quietly; 
but it early became apparent that the Marlatts would 
make every effort to be gay. A continual stream of guests 
came to Karn, stayed their allotted space and went away 
again. The motorboats were much in demand for excur- 
sions around the lake, and since these craft were Sander's 
particular pride the necessity of keeping them immaculate 
and in order often occupied him far into the night. 
Sometimes Sander himself went along to navigate on 
these excursions; but more often Luke Vaught had- that 
post. Vaught knew enough about a gas engine to make it 
run; but he had not the mechanic's affection for his tools, 
and was as like as not to return the craft to Sander’s hands 
in an outrageous condition. The fact that Sander bitterly 
resented the other’s heedlessness, and let his resentment 
appear, rather amused Vaught than otherwise. This un- 
concealed amusement did not endear him to the older man; 
and Sander began, more or less unconsciously, to keep a 
strict eye on Vaught's goings and comings. He made many 
small discoveries, none momentous but all more or less 
disquieting. He found that Vaught went often te one of 
the near-by towns in the big car; he heard, through the 
gossip of local folk whom he encountered every day, that 
the big man met curious strangers on these excursions; and 
(Continued on Page 184) 




















It Was an Actual Collision. Sander, Traveling at the Greater Speed, Struck Vaught in the Body With His Fists and His Head 
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The Rich Man and His Taxes 


Or Catch as Catch Can—By Albert W. Atwood 


to those who themselves are rich, a rather simple pic- 

ture of a person with a given amount of property or 
income. Standards differ, but once having decided upon a 
standard, a very common way of talking and thinking is to 
consider anyone as rich who comes within it. 

‘To nearly ali minds the fact that a man has a certain 
income means that he belongs to a certain class or stage, 
financially speaking. He is a $1000-a-year man or a 
$100,000-a-year man. We may begrudge him the larger 
umount and say he isn’t worth it, but if he gets it we ticket 
him about at that point, all the same. This attitude is 
almost universal, but is highly erroneous none the less, 
because it eversimplifies something which in reality is quite 
complex, 

A moment's reflection will show that the same incomes 
differ fundamentally from one another according as they 
derive irom interest on tax-exempt bonds, from interest on 
other bonds, from dividends on stock, from ordinary busi- 
ness profits, from profits on the sale of real estate or other 
capital assets, from profits on occasional speculative opera- 
tions, from salaries, fromm royalties, from fees, commissions 
and piecework gererally. An income of any given amount 
may come from only one of these sources or it may come 
from all of them. 

The fact is that two incomes of exactly the same amount 
may represent two utterly different degrees of ability to 
pay taxes. Suppose an old man who has enjoyed only the 
barest necessities of life for thirty or forty years suddenly 
perfects an invention upon which he has worked for most 
of a lifetime and which for a year produces an income of 
$200,000 for its owner. The following year another man 
brings out a device so much better that the old inventor's 
receipts again dwindle away to nothing, and bring him 
down once more below the income-tax-paying class. Yet 
in that one year he has been paying at the same rate as a 
Gould or a Vanderbilt, whose income of an identical 
amount started automatically and without effort on the 
part of the owner at the moment of birth, and will con- 
tinue thereafter until the last flicker of life has been extin- 
guished. 

It is apparent, of course, even to those who know the 
least about taxation, that such a case is unjust. Yet I have 
not the slightest doubt that the public in the main con- 
ceives of income-tax rates, especially the higher rates on 
the larger incomes, as universally applicable to all incomes 
of given amounts. The general idea is that if some escape 
it must be the fault of the law; holes must be plugged up or 
the administration improved. 

To a very large extent this common idea is at fault, and 
the sooner the fact is recognized the better for our system 
of taxation, The plain truth is that no income tax can 
apply extremely high rates without an extraordinary 
degree of discrepancy, injustice, complexity and confusion, 
for the reason that income is not one single simple thing, 
but many different and intricate things. 


T": E words “rich man” convey to most people, even 


Discrepancies in the Tax Law 


ROAD social and economic ideals are always more inter- 

esting than financial and legal technicalities. It takes 
less thinking to announce one’s belief in the principle that 
the rich should pay than it does to master the actual pos- 
sibilities of the income tax. Or for that matter it requires 
much less pains to hold the opposite position and denounce 
heavy taxation of the rich as socialism than it does to 
learn just what can and what cannot be done in the way 
of reaching jarge fortunes and incomes. + 

Most talk about taxes is hot air, whether it bangs the 
profiteers for dodging their taxes or views with alarm the 
evils of these same taxes, because those who do the talking 
don't know anything about the fiscal instrument they are 
discussing. 

To begin with, then, the law itself is obliged to tell the 
rich man who has property in the form of stocks and whose 
income is therefore derived from dividends, that he need 
not, indeed cannot, pay as large a tax as the man who 
receives his income in salaries, commissions, fees, profits, 
and the like. 

Specifically, and as everyone knows, though surtaxes do 
reach dividends, the normal income tax dees not apply to 
them because the corporation itself which pays the divi- 
dends also pays income taxes, and the same income cannot 
be taxed twice, But if we take the case of two persons with 
incomes of $300,000, one from dividends on stocks and the 
other from royalties or salaries, such as a movie star, it 
appears that the first named gets off, under the present law, 
with nearly $24,000 less in taxes. 





This is the first and by far the simplest discrepancy we 
shall encounter, and it is absolutely inherent in the very 
nature of income taxation. Yet who will deny the obvious 
injustice? The movie star may be good for only a few 
years; yet the man or woman who inherits property in- 
vested in stocks to yield a similar income, perhaps for life 
and without effort on the owner’s part, is told that he or 
she must pay $24,000 less in taxes. 

But this is only the most elementary introduction to the 
subject. Let us plunge in boldly and see where the dis- 
crepancy between the taxes on corporations and on indi- 
viduals lands us. No way has yet been found by Congress 
to apply to the incomes of corporations the high surtaxes 
which are applied, with some measure of success at least, 
to the incomes of individuals. Since 1921 there has been a 
flat tax of 121% per cent on corporation incomes as com- 
pared with a maximum of 58 per cent on individual in- 
comes. In the new law there may be a slight increase in the 
corporation tax, but probably no marked change. 

What has been the obvious result of this discrepancy? 
Well, the individuals with large incomes, subject to high 
rates of surtax, have to an enormous extent gotten their 
property into corporate form, and as far as possible, left it 
there in undistributed profits or surplus. Thus the indi- 
vidual has in these cases been paying taxes of 1214 per cent 
instead of three or four times as much. 


Undistributed Earnings 


O ONE knows how much in the way of taxes the Govern- 

ment has lost from this practice, but the sum has been 
very great. The writer knows one lawyer who has formed 
at least two hundred corporations in the last few years for 
this purpose. Though ke is a specialist and an authority in 
this field, he is nevertheless only one of many thousands of 
lawyers who know of this loophole in the law. Presumably 
others are almost if not quite as adept. Several lawyers tell 
the writer that a day rarely passes in which they are not 
approached for the same purpose by at least one client. 

But do not jump to the conclusion, reader, that the rich 
man is necessarily employing a subterfuge or engaging in 
any practice morally questionable because he succeeds in 
getting his income into corporate surplus. He may do it 
with the idea of tax evasion in mind, or he may have 
wholly other and entirely worthy motives. 

There is no ethical reproach attached to transacting 
business in corporate form, nor does any such taint attach 
to the building up of a large surplus reserve which may be 
invested in additions, extensions and the like, rather than 
paid out in dividends. But nevertheless the individual 
easily, legally and inevitably avoids the surtax by taking 
this course. It is common report that the Ford Motor 
Company made profits of $82,263,483 in 1923 and paid 
no dividends, thereby saving or avoiding a surtax for Mr. 
Ford, the mere thought of which makes one dizzy. On 
this subject the following statement has been made by 
William R. Green, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the lower House of Congress: 

“TI do not know what person has the largest income 
among the citizens of this country, but it is popularly sup- 
posed to be Mr. Henry Ford. Whether this is so or not, it is 
certain that his income is something enormous, and while 
no one knows what income tax he is paying, except a few 
who are required by law to keep the secret, it is certain 
that it cannot be at all in proportion with his income. 

“The Ford Company is continually adding to its invest- 
ments by buying coal mines, iron mines and railroads, erect- 
ing new factories, constructing more and more of the parts 
of the automobile that has made Mr. Ford famous. While 
technically no income has passed thereby to the stock- 
holders, as a matter of fact their riches have increased to 
the amount of these investments, and yet they pay no 
income tax thereon.” 

Yet pretty nearly all men, women and even children in 
this country know that one reason Mr. Ford has been able 
to produce so many automobiles is because he has kept an 
enormous surplus in the business. As Judge Green himself 
says, “It is true that if corporations grow and increase 
their business they must of necessity have more capital. 
From this arises the desire to increase the corporate sur- 
plus.” 

The size of surplus is one of the most vital aspects of 
business judgment. As a rule it must be large if a business 
is to prosper and serve its customers. Surely it is dangerous 
for Government to interfere with this recognized principle, 
the effects of such interference being subtle and far- 
reaching as well as unfortunate. Besides, if the surtax 
rates continue to be high the individual will be caught in 





due time, because a large surplus in the normal course of 
events produces large ultimate dividends. 

All this is clear and simple enough. But suppose one 
man or a few men, having enough to live on from salaries 
received or from other investments, and yet owning a rich 
corporation, decide to withhold dividends in the hope that 
in later years surtax rates will be reduced; what then? The 
result is an almost complete escape, at least for the time 
being, from high surtaxes. To stop this practice many 
people have urged all manner of plans for putting a grad- 
uated tax on the undistributed profits or surpluses of cor- 
porations, for at first sight such a tax would appear to stop 
up the hole. 

One suggestion is that the 1214 per cent tax be retained 
on that portion of a corporation’s income which is paid out 
in dividends and a much higher tax be placed on the 
profits which are retained. T’o the minds of practical men 
this suggests unmeasured possibilities of new confusion and 
injustice. To begin with, it would penalize sound business 
conduct and stimulate the payment of dividends beyond 
requirements of safety. In addition, the administrative 
difficulties would be insuperable. Suppose in one year a 
company makes $1,000,000 profits, and pays out three- 
quarters of it in dividends. The next year the profits are so 
much smaller that dividends have to be distributed out of 
the $250,000 surplus remaining over. Yet the corporation 
paid last year a higher tax on this quarter million than it 
did on the three-quarters, but now the quarter million is 
disbursed in dividends, on which a lower tax is collected. 
The complications are too confusing to need further ex- 
planation. 

Another proposal is to tax all stockholders on their pro- 
portion of the profits made, or “constructively” received 
by them, as the phrase goes, Like all other schemes for 
reaching undistributed profits, there is the objection that 
corporations would be penalized for maintaining adequate 
reserves. But that is the least of the possible difficulties in 
this particular device for making the rich pay. 

After all, the income tax is a tax upon incomes, and who 
is sure that income not received can be counted as income 
received? Just think of the wild glee among the lawyers 
as they rend apart any thin veil of constitutionality which 
may appear to cover the rather obvious legal nakedness 
of this contrivance. 


Some Vexatious Problems 


UT underlying all these considerations is one that is 

more essential—namely, that a tax which may be well 
adapted to reach individual incomes may prove exceed- 
ingly unwise and wholly unworkable as a business tax. A 
highly graduated tax on undistributed profits might reach 
Mr. Ford with satisfying fairness, but just what would it 
do to the scores of thousands of owners of one share of 
stock in the Pennsylvania Railroad, United States Steel 
Corporation and numerous other big companies? 

There are hundreds of thousands of small shareholders 
in corporations which have large undistributed surpluses, 
but whose individual incomes from their stockholdings, 
and perhaps from other sources as well, are so small that 
they pay no surtaxes at all, and perhaps not even a normal 
tax. They do not escape taxes because the profits are un- 
distributed; they escape taxes because their incomes are 
so small, 

Is there any practical, or for that matter any constitu- 
tional method of reaching into the corporation, separating 
the undistzibuted profits belonging to Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Rockefeller from those beloriging to Widow Smith, and 
taxing one portion of the surplus at 50 or 75 per cent while 
not taxing the other portion at all? 

The whole idea is a manifest absurdity. It falls of its 
own weight. The man with an income of several hundred 
thousand dollars a year is asked to pay a big tax because, 
to put the case baldly, he carinot eat or wear much more 
than a poorer man. The high individual surtax takes up 
the slack in personal financial relations, as it were. But 
this rule does not apply to corporations. 

A company may have a fabulously large income, but not 
a bit too large in proportion to its operations, its capital, 
and the hundreds of thousands of small stockholders and 
bondholders interested therein. A moderate tax on busi- 
ness earnings is, of course, justified and practical, but if to 
reach a few millionaires hugé surtaxes are placed on the 
corporation itself, the owner of one share is going to get 
off very badly. 

The idea that the enormous rates of surtax on individ- 
uals can be extended to the undistributed profits of corpo- 
rations owned by thousands of persons with incomes of 
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varying sizes is illusory. By way of illustration compare a 
corporation with a big surplus, but which is owned entirely 
by hundreds of thousands of stockholders so small that 
they pay no surtaxes, with another corporation having an 
equally large surplus and owned by hundreds of thousands 
of equally small investors but with two or three extremely 
rich men scattered among them. 

To put the tax on the second company without putting 
it on the first would be ruinous to the second, but to put it 
on the first company where there are no rich men to be 
caught would be wholly pointless. The fact is that from 
1917 to 1922 we had an excess-profits tax on corporations 
which took a tremendous toll from their profits, but 
worked so inequitably that it had to be repealed. The law 
was so complicated that lawyers and accountants are still 
studying the history of certain companies clear back to 
1850 to find out what various properties cost, in an effort 
to clear up back taxes under this law. 

But futile as all attempts seem to be to reach the rich 
man through the medium of taxes upon corporate surplus, 
the fact remains that in this way surtaxes have been 
avoided to an extent of which the public has but slight 
comprehension. Mr. Ford and others like him may save 
untold millions by keeping profits within the corporation, 
but they have plenty of other good reasons for so doing, 
and, besides, the Ford Motor Company existed long before 
there were any income surtaxes. In this and similar cases 
the saving of taxes is incidental. But how about the thriv- 
ing new business of forming companies for the express 
purpose of escaping taxes? That is quitea different story. 


Holes Stopped by Legislation 


T WOULD be impossible even in along series of articles 

todomore than outline the strange, complex and devious 
corporate devices which have sprung up with this end in 
view. Many of the most intricate of these marvelous 
stratagems are unknown to the writer and are indeed un- 
known to all except a few select lawyers in whose brilliantly 
ingenious brains they originated. 

As one such lawyer explained to me, if he described the 
best of his schemes for publication the Treasury Depart- 
ment experts would at once find ways o! stopping up the 
holes. Already, he said, four or five artful contrivances, his 
own mental children, had been killed by changes in the 





law, although, of course, it should be clearly understood 
that these devices were entirely legal until the law was 
altered to meet them. But, as this man expressed it, as 
long as a particular hole remains open, clients make a trail 
to the door of the lawyer who discovers it. 

But the writer, or anyone else who has studied the sub- 
ject, is familiar with enough of these wily and often fan- 
tastic tricks to fill several articles as long as this. ‘You 
have 50,000 lawyers trying to shoot holes in any revenue 
bill that you pags,’ said Undersecretary Winston of the 
Treasury Department to a congressional committee, “and 
only three or four—or perhaps a dozen—trying to fix 
them up.” 

Consider first then the case of an elderly man who owns 
a city office building which he would like to sell. Some 
years ago he put his entire life savings, about $500,000, into 
the property. But values have increased until the property 
now has a market value of $1,500,000. 

Prior to the present, or 1921, law, if the building had 
been sold the owner was forced to pay a surtax of perhaps 
60 per cent or more on the $1,000,000. Under such rates 
the income-tax law was fast stopping all sales of property. 
People simply held on; they did not sell. As a result 
Congress put a new division of income into the 1921 law, 
known as “capital gains,”” which provides that the tax- 
payer may elect to pay a flat rate of 1244 per cent upon 
gains from the sale of capital assets, in case he has held 
the property for two years or more as an investment. 

But several economists say that such a low rate is un- 
just to other classes of income. Why should an opera 
singer who works like mad for a $200,000 income pay more 
than 50 per cent taxes when the owner of a building pays 
only 124 per cent on an increased value which may or may 
not be due to the owner’s foresight and ability? Is this 
not reversing the principle that earned incomes should pay 
less than unearned incomes? Many of this country’s large 
fortunes have come from buying and selling property. 
How grotesque to let that 
kind of income off easier 
than the hard-earned re- 
wards of surgeon, lawyer, 
engineer, actor and salaried 
man! But on the other 
hand, if you tax 
these capital gains 














BOBBED! 


at 50 per cent or more people simply won't sell, and they 
can’t be forced to sell. 

Even England with its three-quarters of a century of ex- 
perience has been unable to settle this question of capital 
gains to its satisfaction. If rates could be stabilized, then 
obviously owners would not postpone sales to any such 
extent as in the past or even now. But stabilization of 
rates is exactly what is lacking. The subject fairly bristles 
with insoluble difficulties. 

But meanwhile we have left our old man waiting to sell 
his office building. Perhaps he didn’t earn the $1,000,000 
profit, although it won't buy as much as the same amount 
would have bought when he invested in the building. Any- 
way he doesn’t like the idea of paying even 124 per cent, 
or $125,000, in taxes on his “capital” gain, although in 
abstract justice to the surgeon, lawyer, actor, and the like, 
perhaps he should. 


Ain Easy Way Out 


E FEELS exactly the same as another old man whe has 

three young and able assistants to whom he wishes to 
sell out. The old man is getting tired of working, and the 
young men are getting tired of working for the old man, 
The most natural thing in the world is for them to buy him 
out. But from nothing the business has built up a surplus 
profit of $1,000,000. This is the most common kind of 
occurrence. 

Yet to let the juniors in, the senior must, under the most 
favorable construction of the law, pay $125,000 just for the 
privilege of giving them their chance. He doesn’t care 
enough about them for that. It isn’t worth it to him and 
he hangs on longer, or else some artful tax-avoidance device 
is availed of, 

Coming back once more to our first old man, we find 
him on his way to his lawyer's. “What shall I do?” he 
asks. The lawyer promptly forms a new corporation 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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ONCE A COWB OY—sy Will James 


wagons was late with the works, and later getting in at 

the winter quarters. The cold raw winds of the early 
mornings wasn’t at all agreeable to get up in, and I'd just 
about got so I could choke the cook when he hollered 
“Come and get it, you rannies, before I throw it out.” 
We'd hear that holler long before daybreak, and sticking 
cur heads out frorn under our tarps we'd greet the new day 
with a cuss word and a snort, 

A wet snow would be falling and laying heavy on our 
beds, and feeling around between the tarp and blankets for 
socks we'd vook off wet the night before, we'd find ’em 
froze stiff, but by the time they was pulled on and 
made to fit again and the boots over ’em, buckled 
on chaps and all what we could find to keep a feller 
warm, we wasn’t holding no grudge against the cook, 
we just wanted a lot of that strong steaming hot 
coffee he’d just made and had waiting for us. 

The bunch of us would amble up and around the 
fire like a pack of woives, only there was no growling 
done; instead there’d be remarks passed around 
such as, “ This is what makes a cowboy wonder what 
he done with his summer's wages.”” There’d be a 
whoop and a holler and a bucking cowhand would 
clatter up near top of the pots by the fire, ‘‘ Make 
room, you waddies, Ise frizzed from my brisket both 
ways,” and slapping his hands to his sides would edge 
in on the circle and grin at the bunch there before 
him. 

The lids of the big dutch ovens was lifted, steaks, 
spuds and biscuits begin to disappear, but tracks was 
made most often toward the big coffeepot, and when 
the bait is washed down and the blood begins fo cir- 
culate freer there was signs of daybreak, and rolling 
a cigarette we'd head for the muddy rope corral. 

Our ropes would be stiff as cables, and it was hard 
to make a good catch. The particular pony you'd be 
wanting would most generally stick his head in the 
ground like a ostrich, and mixed in with about two 
hundred head of his kind and all a milling around 
steady he'd be mighty hard to find again in case you 
missed your first throw, 

Daylight being yet far off at that time, there’s no 
way to identify any of the ten or twelve horses in 
your string only by the outline of their heads against 
the sky or by the white there may be on their fore- 
heads. You throwed your rope but you couldn't see 
it sail and you didn't know you'd caught your horse 
till you felt the rope tighten up, and sometimes when you'd 
led out the horse you'd caught and got close to him it’d be 
another horse—the one you'd throwed the rope at had heard 
it coming and ducked. 

Turning that horse back in the corral, you'd make an- 
other loop and try to get another sight of the horse you 
wanted; when you did, and the rope settled on him this 
time and led him out—-if he didn't have to be drug out by a 
saddle horse—to your saddie, then’s when the fun most 
generally did begin, 

The snow and sleet and cold wind made the ponies, 
young or old, mighty sensitive to whatever touched 'em; 
they'd kick, and buck, and strike then, no matter how 
gentle some of ‘em might of been when the nice weather 
was on, The cowboy, all bundled up on account of the 
cold, his feet wet and in the slippery mud the wet snow had 
made, finds it all a big drawback in handling himself when 
suddiing and a flying hoof comes. 


|: WAS a mean fali, and on that account the round-up 


Wing 


A Four:Footed Hunk of Tornade 


fe shivering pony don't at all welcome the frozen and 
stiff saddle blanket, and it might have to be put on the 
second time; getting a short hold and hanging on to the 
hackamore rope the cowboy then picks up the saddle and 
eases it on that pony’s back, and before that pony can 
buck it off, a reach is made for the cinch, the latigo put 
through the ¢inch ring and drawed up. If you work fast 
enough and know how, all that can be done, and you don’t 
have to pick up your saddle and blanket out of the mud. 

I've seen it on many a morning of that kind and you'd 
just about have your pony half in the humor of being good, 
when some roman-nosed lantern-jawed brone would go to 
acting up, jerk away from a rider and try to kick him at 
the same time and go te bucking and a bawling, and with 
an empty saddle on his back, hackamore rope a dragging, 
would make a circle of the rope corral where all the boys 
would be saddling up. 

The ponies led out and shivering under the cold saddle 
that put a hump in their backs would just be a waiting for 
such an excuse as that loose hunk of tornado to start ’em, 
and with a loud snort and a buck half of ‘em would jerk 
away. The cowboy had no chance holding ’em, for nine 
times out of ten that loose brone would stampede past 
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I'm Hanging on to His Neck With a Death Grip and Hands Him 


All the Pet Cuss Words I Can Think Of 


between him and the horse he was trying to hold, the 
hackamore rope would hook on the saddle of that brone 
and it’d be jerked out of his hands. 

Those folks who've seen rodeos from the grand stand 
most likely remember the last event of each day’s doings; 
it’s the wild-horse race, and maybe it’ll be recollected how 
the track gets tore up by them wild ponies and how if one 
horse jerks loose he’ll most likely make a few others break 
away. At them rodeos there’s two men handling each 
horse, where with the round-up wagon on the range each 
man handles his horse alone. 

And just picture for yourself the same happenings as you 
seen in the wild-horse race at the rodeo, only just add on to 
the picture that it’s not near daylight, that instead of good 
sunshine and dry dirt to step on there’s mud or gumbo six 
inches deep with snow and slush on top, the cowboy’s cold 
wet feet, heavy wet chaps and coat that ties him down--a 
black cloudy sky, and with the cold raw wind comes a wet 
stinging snow to blind him. 

That gives you a kind of an idea of how things may be 
along with the round-up wagon certain times of the year. 
Montana and Wyoming are real popular for rough weather 
as I’ve just described, and you can look for it there most 
every spring till late and sometimes in the fall starting 
early. I've seen that kind of weather last for two weeks 
at the time, clear up for one day and it was good to last for 
two weeks more. 

It was no country for a tenderfoot to go playing cowboy 
in, besides the ponies of them countries wouldn't allow 
him to. It took nothing short of a long lean cowboy 
raised in the cow country to ride in it, and even though 
he’d cuss the weather, the country, and everything in 
general, there was a feeling back of them cuss words that 
brought a loving grin for the whole and the same that he 
was cussing. 

Getting back to where a cowboy was saddling his horse 
and the stampeding bronc started the rumpus, I'll make it 
more natural and tell of how one little horse of that kind 
and on them cold mornings can just set the whole remuda 
saddled ponies and all to stampeding and leave near all the 
cowboys afoot. 

Yessir, I remember well one cold drizzly morning that 
same fall, the wind was blowing at sixty per, the saddle 
blanket and saddle had to be put on at the same time or 


it’d blow out of the country My horse was saddled and 
ready to top off, and pulling my hat down far as I could 
get it I proceeds to do that. I’m getting a handful of mane 
along with a short holt on my reins and am just easing up 
in the saddle, when I gets up about half ways I meets 
up with the shadow of another horse and trying to climb up 
on the other side of my horse. Me being only about a 
thousand pounds lighter than that shadow I’m knocked 
out of the way pronto, my horse goes down on part of me 
and that shadow keeps on a going as though there’d been 
nothing in its road. 

That seemed to start things, and the wind that was 
blowing plenty strong already got a heap stronger, and all 
at once. 

There was a racket of tearing canvas down by the 
chuck wagon and soon enough the big white tarpaulin that 
was covering that wagon breaks loose, comes a skipping 
over the brush, and then sails right up and amongst the 
two hundred saddle horses in the rope corral. 

Them ponies sure didn’t wait to see how and where it 
was going to light, they just picked up and flew, taking 
rope corral and everything right with ’em. A couple of the 
boys that was already mounted had to go too or else quit the 
pony they was riding, and they didn’t have time to do that. 

My horse being down for just the second he was 
knocked that way was up and gone, and I sure has 
to do some tall scrambling when the remuda broke 
out of the corral. I could near touch ’em as they 
went by and I’m drawing a long breath for the nar- 
row escape I just had, when that same long breath 
is knocked out of me and I sails a ways, then lands 
in a heap. There must of been one horse I hadn’t 
accounted for. 


A Wild Bunch for Fair! 


T’S about daylight when I comes to enough to 

realize that I should pick myself up and get out 
of that brush I'd lit into. I’m gazing around kind of 
light-headed and wonders where everybody went, 
and finally, figgering that they’d be by the fire at 
the chuck wagon, makes my way that direction. 

It’s broad daylight by the time we hears the bells 
of the remuda coming back to the corral, some of 
the boys had put it up again while I was asleep in 
the brush, and the two riders what stampeded away 
when the remuda did was hazing the spooky ponies 
in again. 

“Well, boys, we'll try it again,”’ says the wagon boss as 
he dabs his rope on a big brown horse that was tearing 
around the corral. 

Most of our ponies being already saddled it don’t take 
us long to get lined out again. The boss is up on his horse, 
taking a silent count to see if any of his men are missing, 
while waiting for everybody to be on their horses and ready 
to follow him. 

Our horses was all spooked up from that stampede, and 
when we started away from camp that morning it was a 
wild bunch for fair. I was trying to ease my pony into a 
lope without him breaking in| two with me, and I just 
about had him out of the notion when there’s a beller 
alongside of me, and I turns to see a bucking streak of 
horseflesh with a scratching cowboy atop of it headed 
straight my way. 

It’s a good thing I was ready to ride, ’cause my horse had 
been aching to act up from the start, and that example 
headed our way more than agreed with his spirits at that 
time. He went from there and started to wipe up the earth, 
and every time he’d hit the ground he'd beller “I'll get 
you!” 

At first I was satisfied to just be able to keep my saddle 
under me, but come a time when as my blood started cir- 
culating and getting warmed up on the subject that my 
spirits also unswered the call and agreed with the goings 
on; then’s when I begins to reefing him, and my own 
special war whoop sure tallied up with the bellering of that 
active valeano under me. 

A glance to one side, and I notice that I’m not the only one 
who's putting up a ride, the rain and snow mixed kept me 
from seeing very far, but I could see far enough to tell that 
at least half the riders was busy on the same engagement 
that drawed my attention just then; one of the ponies 
had took a dislike for the cook and, tearing up everything 
as he went, was chasing him over pots and pans and finally 
under the wagon. The cowboy on top of that brone was 
near losing his seat for laughing; he’d never seen the cook 
move that fast before. 

We're out of camp a couple of miles before the usual 
rumpus quiets down, and stringing out on a high lope we 
all heads for a high point we don’t see but know of, and 
some ten miles away. From that point the bogs scatters 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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The Stick-Up and House Prowler 


By GEORGE S. DOUGHERTY 


Former Deputy Commissioner and Chief of Detectives, New York Police Department 


man, going home in a taxi, had $15,000 
in a bundle on the seat beside him, when 
two men in another automobile ran alongside. 
They demanded the bundle, which contained 
funds for charity collected at a public meeting. 

“You don’t want this money,” he said. 
“It is charity money, and I don’t think that 
even you fellows want to take money raised 
for the sick, the poor, the orphans and fami- 
lies of prisoners. Some of this money is in- 
tended for the widows, wives and children of 
men like you.” 

“‘How’s that?” asked one of the highway- 
men. 

“T used to be the welfare worker in Au- 

burn Prison,” said the Brooklyn gentleman. 
“Many times I have got money from prison- 
ers to help other people, besides getting money 
from others to help get men out of prison. I 
am not armed. I can’t fight the two of you. 
If you want this money, take it.” 

“Oh, hell!”’ said the robber. “‘ We can’t take this money! 
Here is a little bit of our own to put in that bundle.” And 
handing him a ten-dollar bill, they sped away. 

What would you do if a gunman suddenly poked an 
automatic in your face and commanded, “ Hands up!” 

What would you do if you suddenly woke in the night 
and found a burglar in your bedroom? 

The stick-up and the prowler figure prominently in the 
news these days—that being criminal slang for the bandit 
and burglar. If you watch the newspaper accounts of such 
crimes, along with the successful robberies and the cases 
where victims have also lost their lives, you will find 
episodes like this story of the Brooklyn man taken from a 
New York newspaper. To have a gat suddenly stuck into 
your ribs on a lonely street at night, or to glance up from 
your work in a bank teller’s cage and find one looking you 
straight in the eye, is so unusual, sudden and terrifying an 
experience that ninety-nine persons in the hundred become 
speechless and helpless from fright. If the stick-up affects 
strong men in this way, it is hardly necessary to say any- 
thing about the terror of the woman who discovers a burglar 
in her sleeping room. 


oJ man the other night a Brooklyn gentle- 


What to Say to a Burglar 


ET these newspaper accounts of persons who do have 

presence of mind and knowledge of people—in this Brook- 
lyn man’s case an intimate acquaintance with criminals 
show exactly what can be done by the exceptional person 


“I'm an Ould Man and Might as Well Die Now as Any Time. 


WILLIAM 


wren 3 a: 


who does not lose 
his nerve. Crimi- 
nals are only human 
beings, after all, and 
the victim who can 
start a conversation 
and keep up a run- 
ning fire of talk di- “ 
rected toward a 
definite end has 
practically a cer- 
tainty of escaping 
without injury, and 
even a fairly good chance of escaping with his money as well. 

“If I were told by a gunman to put my hands up,” peo- 
ple are saying nowadays, “with so many accounts of 
robberies in the newspapers, I’d put them up—you bet!” 

“Yes, and so would I,” echo the others. ‘‘And I'd put 
mine up a little hit higher than the rest!” 

And so, reader, would I myself, because the criminal 
with a gun has the advantage for the time being. The right 
way to argue the question with him, if you want to argue, 

is first to do as he tells you and argue 
afterwards. 

“ All right, son, I’ve got my hands up,” 
you could say. “You've got the drop on 
me. I don’t want to get shot. But say, 
havea heart! I don’t mind your taking 
my money and valuables, but don’t take 

them in such a way 
that I'll be a nervous 
wreck all the rest of 

my life.” 
“T’ll make a nerv- 
ous wreck out of you, 
you big boob!” the 
gunman would prob- 
ably say, and that 
might not sound very 
encouraging to you. 
Yet the more he 
talks back, and the 
tougher, the better 
things would really 
look, because tough 
talk is always a sign 
of embarrassment, 
not only in criminals 
but honest folks as 
well. By tough talk 
I do not mean the 
slang of people 
with little educa- 
tion, but a tone 
of gruffness and 
defiance. It may 

happen that a 

well-educated 

person, even a 

professor of Eng- 

lish unaccus- 
tomed to the glit- 

ter and life of a 
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I Dare You to Shoot Me!"’ 


“4 Thief Came in, Stuck Me Up and Carried Away My Fine Chunk 
of Corn Beef—Bad 'Cess to Him!" 


TLLUSTRATED 
KEMP 


BY 
STARRETT 


big hotel or expensive rea- 
taurant, will talk tough by 
bullying a bell boy, because 
he is embarrassed and on 
the defensive. 

Two-thirds of your battle is won if you can engage the 
criminal in conversation under such circumstances, I do 
not care how low or vicious a man may be, there is always 
something human in him—our common humanity. By a 
cleverly directed running fire of conversation, it is possible 
to touch that particular something, however slight or 
deeply buried. All people are reachable somewhere, and 
criminals are only people. 

I don’t suppose that Al Jennings, the famous reformed 
Oklahoma train robber, was frightened a couple of years 
ago when a New York stick-up robbed him on a city street, 
for he has had wide experience at both ends of a gun. But 
he was speechless. Knowing the advantage of the man 
with the gun, Jennings obeyed the order to hold up his 
hands, and then had nothing to say, with the result that 
he lost everything valuable upon his person, including 
pardon papers, as I understand it. 


Caesar and the Pirates 


N ONE of those instances that escape the newspapers, 

not long ago a contractor and his wife were walking 
through a lonely street. Two bandits stepped out of a dark 
alley with the stern command, “Hands up!” Having 
handled men of all kinds and colors in many parts of the 
world on construction jobs, he was not taken aback, though 
of course he obeyed 

“Don’t be frightened, Jenny,” he said to 
“These men are just people like the rest of us 
me step over to one side while you go through me 
to say something to you privately.” 

They allowed him to walk out of the woman's hearing 
with hands up, when he explained that his wife was about 
to become a mother and he was most concerned about 
frightening her. Though they took his valuables, the wife 
was unmolested, and she carried jewels in her hand bag of 
far greater value than her husband's bank roll and watch. 

The criminal is seldom all there. You may be dealing 
with a person of weak will, and if your own cooiness and 
determination are directed against it you can command the 
situation, Can you imagine any bandit holding up a 
Napoleon or Roosevelt and getting away with his valu- 
ables? I have heard a story of Julius Cesar once being 
captured by pirates. They decided to kill him, but Casar 
began talking, got their attention, was taken on board the 
pirate ship, began to advise them and then to give orders. 
Before long he was threatening to hang the leaders if they 
didn’t obey him, and according to the story he did hang 
some of those unfortunate pirates before they could get 
rid of him 


his wife. 
Boys, let 
I want’ 
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By HUGH 


HUMB 


ATE in June the What Cheer House 
was completed in Saleratus and a 
few days later rumors began drifting 

up the gulches of the California gold coun- 
try to the effect that the citizens of the 
camp proposed to celebrate the Fourth 
with a hog barbecue in their own 
heme town. 
To Humbug this was something 
between a challenge and an insult, 
and forthwith a miners’ meeting 
was announced throughout the 
ounce diggings tributary to the 
offended camp. Subsequent to 
the meeting an envoy carried a ; 
written protest to Saleratus and 
the document read as follows: ” 
CITIZENS OF SALERATUS: A, 2 
Whereas, we, the people of Hum- ee 
bug, Jerico, Devil Cafion, Gitupand- 
git, Relief Hill, Kanaka Creek and 
Gomorrah have in the past seen fit 
to celebrate the glorious Fourth in 
Sacramento or San Francisco, and 
Whereas, heretofore the ple of Saler- 
atus have done the same without any highfa- 
lutin’ ideas about gitting brash and being 
the whole hog in the Yuba River district, 
therefore 
Be it resolved, that a compromise be agreed 
to and the said celebration be held at the mid- 
die town of Hepsidam, where the citizens of 
Humbug and Saleratus can meet in amity and 
fellowship on aforementioned glorious Fourth 
and let the eagle scream in peace. 
COMMITTEE OF TWENTY, 


The envoy from Humbug, seeking one or more citizens 
of Saleratus cloaked with enough authority to receive the 
document which he carried, made his way to the newly 
completed What Cheer House. First of all, he inspected 
the two hogs which Saleratus proposed to barbecue on the 
Fourth and then he refreshed himself with three hearty 
drams of Horse Eye whisky. Following the Horse Eye 
libation, the envoy felt moved to announce that he was the 
original ring-tail red dog after which the town of Red Dog 
had been named. 

it was here that a quiet man, dressed in black, approached 
the envoy from Humbug and held out a business card. 

“Charnell is my name, sir,” the quiet man announced. 
“May I present my card? I am at your service.” 

The envoy bowed. 

“T’m Bullion Bill Sully—to my friends.” He read the 
eard: “W, D. Charnell, Wood & Metallic Coffins, Shrouds, 
Collars, Cravats. Customers’ Remains Shipped to Loved 
Ones by First Panama Steamer.” 

The envoy from Humbug felt that a good many pairs of 
eyes were fixed on him. He smiled broadly and his voice 
was rich with the amiable quality of a top-limb cougar. 

“Count on me, Charnell, for any trade I can throw your 
way—while I’m in Saleratus. In the meantime, may I 
offer you a drink of whatever this Horse Eye likker is that 
the What Cheer House is cursed with?” 

From the bar, Bullion Bill Sully continued his oration: 

“Humbug is the camp I love the best in all the wide, 
wide world. Humbug is a permanent institution. Famous 
men, an interesting woman, a tame and loving bear named 
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The First Shot Took a Chip Off the Edge of the Blackjack Table and Buried Itself in That Part of Bullion Bill's Anatomy 


Which Was in Contact With the Table 


Romeo, slug diggin’s and the largest cemetery west of 
Dutch Flat endear the place to me. Our local graves are 
marked by mementos of affection and veneration which 
hallow the hidden departed. Lanes through natural 
growths allure to other spots which afford a melancholy 
yet delicious enjoyment of sorrow, and every prospect 
compares favorably with the most celebrated mortuary 
repositories of the capitals of Europe. In conclusion, I 
wish to announce that I bear a message to the citizens of 
Saleratus from their brethren in Humbug. What man will 
receive it?”’ 

“Cassius Pike Stoddard!’’ a summons went up for the 
leading citizen. ‘‘Where’s Lawyer Stoddard? Where's 
Cash Stoddard?” 

In company with the owner of the What Cheer House, 
Jim Forsythe—after whom the Horse Eye whisky had 
been nicknamed— Lawyer Stoddard made his appearance 
from the proprietor’s office, which opened from the bar- 
room. 

“Read us this here epistle from the Humbug gang.” 

The envoy from Humbug delivered his missive into 
properly authorized hands and stood back, leaning com- 
fortably on a blackjack table at which presided Marie 
Paree, the lady blessed with a future larger than her past. 
Marie Paree had shot her first and only husband in several 
camps, deliberately winging him each time, but here in 
Saleratus she had failed to miss him soon enough. 

“*A good woman, but a bad shot,”’ the jury had reported. 
“Deceased met his end by accident and Madame Marie 
Paree is not guilty.” 

Since then, with smiles and friends all about her, 
Marie Paree had dealt the blackjack game in Salera- 
tus; and Bullion Bill leaned against her new layout 
in the What Cheer House while the citizens of Salera- 
tus heard the message from Humbug. 

Lawyer Cash Stoddard read the message in a ring- 
ing voice. There was silence. The silence was broken 
by the voice of Marie Paree. 

“Are you, Meester Bullion Bill, one of ze Committee 
of Twenty?” 

Here it was that the envoy from Humbug made 
his second mistake. He turned his head and over his 
shoulder, ‘‘ Madam, I have that honor.”’ 

“Voila! Tell ze Committee of Twenty I pay nine- 
teen! Zut!”’ 

Marie Paree, answering for Saleratus, swung her 
artillery into action. 

The opening gun was an Allen Pepperbox, which is 
a headstrong and self-willed weapon, impatient of 
human control. The first shot took a chip off the edge 
of the blackjack table and buried itself in that part 
of Bullion Bill’s anatomy which was in contact with 
the table. The involuntary splatter of lead which foi- 
lowed the first shot spent itself in a zone devoid of 
human beings. 

A jorum of Horse Eye for the overwrought lady on 
the blackjack throne, a partial disrobing and an im- 
partiai probing of the Humbug envoy, and all was 
again serene in the What Cheer House. 


“But this ain’t right an’ reg’lar, boys,”’ the proprietor of 
the new hotel protested. Law is law. Git a jury to set on 
this case here and now, so that the Humbug gang cain’t 
have ne kick.” 

Cassius Pike Stoddard, acting as guide and counselor, 
led the impromptu administrators of the law through the 
mazes of its technicalities, coming at length upon a clear 
sentiment which was expressed and set forth in a sealed 
communication which Bullion Bill Sully carried back with 
him to Humbug, riding sidéewise, on a sad burro. 


CITIZENS OF HUMBUG, INCLUDING CHINAMEN: 

Whereas, a heinous crime was committed against the fair 
name of Saleratus by a brash party calling himself, to wit, 
Bullion Bill Sully, in as much'as aforementioned Sully deliber- 
ately and with malice aforethought did attempt to influence and 
ververt the ordained government and law of Saleratus by inter- 
5 eM or attempting to interfére with the patriotic celebration 
to be held in aforementioned city on the next coming Fourth of 
July, known as Independence Day, and 

Whavens, a loyal citizeness of Saleratus slightly wounded said 
Bullion Bill Sull , according 'to him, in defense of her city, 
~— said pw + Bs a deadly weapon, according to him, but 

ereas, weapon it question was an Allen Pepperbox and 

any galoot knows same is in np sense a ney weapon, 

he it resolved, firstly, that said Bullion Bill Sully is guilty of 
heinous falsehood in first degree and inciting treason. Secondly, 
that Marie Paree is a patriotic lady and not guilty, and deserves 
thanks from one and all. Thirdly, that said Sully be returned to 
his own gulch mounted on a jackass that is suffering from lack 
of congenial friends, as a humane act toward both animals. 

JURY OF THIRTEEN. 


Arriving at Humbug at evening, the side-riding envoy 
slid down from his long-earéd mount and limped through 
the flap of a big blue tent which served at the time as 
Humbug’s saloon and place of public assembly. The big 
tent was destined to christen a new camp farther up the 
gulch before the year was gone—the Blue Tent diggings 
but just now it sheltered the recreation seekers of Humbug, 
and in this throng Bullion Bill Sully sought Buckley Starr 
and Ridley Sherwood. 

Buck Starr, a graduate of the Mississippi River packets, 
dealt cards professionally. His was a gentile spirit, and his 
voice was low and scarce, and three graves in Dutch Flat 
marked the scene of the only important controversy which 
had engaged his attention in the California placer country. 

Ridley Sherwood was known to the old-timers in the 
district as “‘judge”’ by reason of the legal code which he 
had established the day after he had staked discovery on 
Humbug Creek. At a crisis' in the tangled affairs of the 
embryo camp, in a tense moment when legal talent had 
been demanded, Judge Sherwood promulgated the simple 
local code that won him his honorary title: ‘There'll 
never be no lawyers allowed in this here camp!” 

To these two men, leaders of civic affairs in Humbug, 
Bullion Bill Sully carried the sealed communication from 
the willfully offensive rival camp, limping elaborately and 
fanning the fire of indignation which had begun to flame 
in the safety zone outside of Saleratus. He handed the 
missive to Judge Sherwood. 

“Here she be, wrote out plain an’ keerful. Not a-packing 
no weapon, my play was to sing small. Which I sang, and 
blessed is the meek, excepting f'r a-gitting shot in the seat 
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of the pants, coming out at 
the little end of the horn, 
backing water, bein’ done up 
brown an’ a-gitting knocked 
into a cocked hat. Read her 
out loud.” 

Judge Sherwood read the 
communication to the as- 
semblage. There were fifty 
men in the big blue tent at 
thetime. Theread- 
ing began in the 
heavy silence which 
marked the suspen- 
sion of recreative 
activities, but it 
ended in a growing 
rumble of savage 
sentiment, and an 
impromptu war cry marked 
its close. 

“Where at’s the Salera- 
tus jackass? Shootthedang 
critter!” 

Here was a tangible frag- 
ment of Saleratus whereon 
Humbug could spend the 
first spasm of its wrath. 

Bullion Bill roared into 
the turmoil, and his words 
werefreighted with defense. 

“Touch one hair of that 
there jack’s head an’ I col- 
lects the billin blood! The 
jackass is a honorable beast 
and he don’t associate with 
evil companions by choice. 
He don’t break any of the Commandments, and if he’s 
jackass enough by nature to put his trust in man, I’m 
danged if I'll stand by and see that trust betrayed. He 
was a comfort to me on the lonely trail when my faith in 
my fellow man had fizzled out. 1 prefers his song to that 
of the blue jay and his friendship to that of the average 
man. The Creator made him a jackass, but just because 
he proved it by associatin’ with them ornery codfish in 
Saleratus ain’t no sign that he’s friendless in Humbug. I 
votes for him, and the last song he sings whilst he hoofs it 
over the great divide will announce to the listenin’ gulch 
that Bullion Bill an’ him was pards!” 

“Hooray for the other jackass!” Quick applause 
marked the end of Bullion Bill’s defense. ‘‘Fetch the 
critter in here!”’ 

“Hooray f’r both of ’em!”’ 

“Fetch in Bill’s pard!” 


Lerg-— 
Sabo” 
/ aad 
He Hauted Off and Knocked the White Hog Against the 
Pickets of the Stockade 


The burro was rounded up and herded into the midst of 
the crowd. He stood for a while blinking in the glare of a 
whale-oil lantern; and then, switching his tail violently, 
he halted his wagging ears and released a bray into the 
night that fairly lifted the ridgepole of the tent. 

“Them’s his compliments to one an’ all.” 

A cyclonic response of appreciation and good will an- 
swered the newcomer’s greeting, and then the meeting 
returned to a more sedate consideration of the important 
business which had engaged the best brains of the camp. 

Bullion Bill elaborated his report of affairs in Saleratus 
with further oral testimony tending to prove that the rival 
camp meant to stage its own celebration. 

“Showin’ how fur sunk them crawfish is in ease an’ 
luxury, I further states that half the camp is engaged in 
fattening up two hogs that they aim to barbecue on the 


The Eyes of the Crowd Butged With Astonishment and a Shadow of Fear Lay in the Look 


of Two or Three Heavy Drinkers 


Fourth. I leave it to you to say how much of a treat hog 
meat is to pan miners what has et the same, day in an’ day 
out, for months at a time, with nuthin’ but a little pigeon 
pie an’ quail stew to bust the monotony. Not even that 
Romeo bear over there, loving critter though he be, would 
give a dang for hog meat to celebrate with after he'd 
stuffed himself on it for a year. An’ look at Solo over 
there, affiliatin’ friendly with Romeo. Jackass what he 
is, I bet the clean-up that Solo would prefer to starve to 
death before he’d celebrate the glorious Fourth a-gorging 
himself on pork. An’ a grand pork barbecue is the main 
idea in the feeble minds of these Saleratus Gulch rats.” 

It was here in the shadowed silence that the first notes 
of the requiem of Humbug’s hopes seemed to float down 
the trail that led upward to Grizzly Ridge. Faintly in the 
stillness of the night a banjo plunked its accompaniment 
of a wayfarer’s song: 

I wander blindly down the trail 
Of hollow years, 
Seeking the sunshine ere I fail, 
Eyes dim with tears, 


In lieu of the sunshine, light from the whale-oil lanterns 

in the blue tent flooded out of the lifted flap to illume the 

last steps of the minstrel’s march. He entered the 

tent, and his audience saw that his baggage consisted 

of naught but his banjo, and that his coat was a 

short blue velvet affair, thickly ornamented with 

glittering spangles. He held his head high and an- 
nounced his name: 

“Gents, La Verne Carter, late of the Palace The- 
ater, presents his compliments to one and all.’’ He 
bowed deeply and collapsed prone on the hard earth 
floor of the blue tent. 

He got to his feet slowly, and after an appre- 
hensive inspection of his banjo, ‘‘ Lacking food and 
drink, this twice too solid flesh gets soft.” 

The play of light on the gilt spangles of the blue 
velvet coat showed that the speaker was trembling, 
but three seconds later a filled whisky glass was in 
the trembler’s hand and within as many minutes he 
faced an impromptu repast heavy enough to inca- 
pacitate a dozen hungry wayfarers. 

“Eat your head off, Spangle. This ain’t no starva- 
tion camp.”’ With Bullion Bill Sully’s invitation 

there was born a nickname for the newcomer. “Mix 
some of this here port wine with that pigeon pie. It'll 
fetch back your stren’th.” 

In the course of an hour enough stren’th returned to 
Spangle Carter to enable him to undergo introductions to 
the more important members of Humbug society, in- 
cluding the loving bear whose name was Romeo, and 
Venus, the Digger Indian squaw, who at the time was 
chaperoning the camp’s pet. 

Romeo was friendly toward Spangle Carter, and this 
indorsement was clinched by the attitude of Solo, the burro. 
Introducing Solo, Judge Sherwood explained that he, too, 
was a comparative newcomer to the camp, but that the 
four-legged varmint had endeared himself to one and all 
by his solicitude toward the wounded Bullion Bill en route 
from Saleratus. 


When the introductions were over, 
blankets were found for Spangle, and he 
slept through the night and well into the 
next day in a corner of the big blue tent. 
The warmth of the welcome which he 
had received from Humbug’s popula- 
tion, together with the natural gratitude 

his rescue had in- 
spired, promoted a 
sentiment of affection 
for his new friends 
that they were quick 
to reciprocate. 
Spangle Carter was 
declared a full-fledged 
member of the camp, 
entitled as such to 
participate in Hum- 
bug’s joys and sorrows. On the 
evening following his arrival he 
heard the story of the Fourth of 
July celebration which the rival 
town of Saleratus proposed to 
promote. The banjo player got 
the story from the lips of Judge 
Sherwood, and as the full portent 
of the impending affair was told 
an air of gloom seemed to settle 
down over the narrator. 

When he had heard the story, and after 
he had contemplated Humbug's problem, 
Spangle Carter was silent for a while; and 
then he looked at his three friends. 

“It’s sort of crowded in here. Suppose the 
four of us take a little walk.” 

Sensing something more important than an 
evening walk, the three leaders of Humbug 
life accompanied the newcomer into the night. Fifteen 
minutes later they returned, and it was noticed by several 
of the citizens of Humbug who were in the blue tent that 
their leaders’ mood had changed from one of melancholy. 
Hope lived again. Something was in the air. Questioned, 
Bullion Bill Sully passed the buck to Judge Sherwood. 

“TI ain't makin’ no predictions yet,” the judge an- 
nounced; “but I will say that they ain’t no tellin’ about 
this Fourth of July celebration. There's color in the Hum- 
bug pan and mebbe we might strike bonanza ground. 
That's all.” 

On the following morning Spangle Carter slipped out of 
Humbug and headed toward Saleratus. In Saleratus, at 
the What Cheer House, his banjo music served as a key 
which unlocked the doors of welcome. Horse Eye and 
Cassius Pike Stoddard, promoting the Fourth of July cele- 
bration, found in Spangle Carter an added attraction for 
the festivities. 

“To cap the climax,” Horse Eye explained, “folierin’ 
the oration by Cash Stoddard, Marie Paree is going to put 
on a French dance. Then comes the big hog barbecue for 
one and all. Them two hogs out back of the hotel eatin’ 
themselves heavy are the two finest hogs in California.”’ 

“Tt looks to me like one of them was eating more than 
the other.” Spangle Carte: displayed a deep interest in 
the barbecue material. ‘With both of them in the same 
pen, if one of them eats more than the other it has a bad 
effect on the loser.” 

“IT never thought of that.”” Horse Eye got to his feet. 
“‘Let’s go out and look at em. Come along, Cash; there's 
something in what Carter says.” 

a (Continued on Page 14!) 


Romeo, the Loving Bear, Had Gathered Him 
Inte a Violent Embrace 
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VIOLET 


him easily in the crowd. The boat train’s always 

jammed.”" Miss Pyne said this as we drove up to the 
Gare Saint Lazare to take the train for Havre. We'd been 
in Paris four weeks, doing the spring openings, Miss Pyne 
and I, though I can hardly count myself, since I was merely 
what she called a sketch artist, and only a substitute sketch 
artist at that. For fifteen years or more Miss Pyne had 
come to Paris in the spring for her magazine—the best in 
the wholesale ready-to-wear trade—and for fifteen years 
her friend and intimate, Meta Jones, had come with her to 
make the little rough drawings of sleeves and skirts and 
girdles and such like frivolities that engage the time and 
attention of such numbers of serious men and women in 
the great drama of dress! 

But this year Meta Jones was sick with—of all things— 
chicken pox!—and Miss Pyne’s magazine had sent a hurry 
call to the company where I worked, and I was elected to 
go. Glory, how happy I was! I almost burst with it! Me, 
in Paria! Me, who'd never had any fun in my whole life! 
Me, Elsie Lansing, orphan, aged nineteen, in my very first 
job, having struggled through art school somehow after 
mother died, and nearly starving on the way! Paris and 
me! Mirabile dictu, as a girl in design class used to say. 

I must admit that it wasn’t so gorgeous as I thought it 
would be. Most of my waking hours in Paris I was keeping 
the pad and pencil going. All the same, there were mo- 
ments! The look of things, the old gray-stone houses, the 
little gay shops, the open-face cafés with their chairs on the 
sidewalk and the ubiquitous important cat dozing on the 
bar among the bottles, the baker boys with wicker baskets 
of ridiculousiy slim long loaves of bread, the silly toot-toot 
of the taxis, glimpses of the Tuileries Gardens—and over 
it all the blue-gray hage of softness and dampness that is 
Paris’ own. Well, I was just finding out how much I loved 
it all, now that we were leaving. 

“Got him?” asked Miss Pyne, snapping her purse back 
into her snappish little bag, and just at that moment before 
me appeared a porter with a most magnificent red beard, 
one of those full-fashioned, free-flowing yard-wide whisker- 
andos that flourish nowhere as in France. Even my 
unshed tears could not dim that beard! 


(J: a porter with lots of whiskers; then we can find 
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The porter looked at our baggage and grunted in dismay. 
There certainly was an awful lot. ‘‘ Dépéche’, s’i’ v’ pl’,” 
snapped Miss Pyne. So the porter dépéchezed, rolled up 
his little truck, loaded the stuff on it, and we went worming 
our way into the station, seething with the boat-train 
crowd, 

Once there, there was nothing to do but wait. It was an 
amusing crowd to see—elegant American ladies with jewel 
cases, dogs, husbands and maids; not so elegant American 
ladies merely with husbands; American ladies with a 
daughter or two or a restless young son; American business 
men, mostly Jews; American business women, mostly 
Gentiles; a sprinkling of French young men with war 
decorations in their coats, and to see them off, their papa, 
mama, grandpapa, a couple of aunts with mustaches, 4 
sister or so, and a tearful fiancée! There were also some 
Spaniards and South Americans, dark, stout and sort of glit- 
tery as to clothes. 

And “Oh, dear, oh, dear,”’ I thought, ‘I may never see 
this all again!’’ Then someone banged into me and I said 
“Oh, dear!”’ aloud in earnest. 

“I do beg your pardon,” a voice said—a young, appealing 
voice, “I couldn’t help it.” 

I twisted my head around—I couldn’t twist my body— 
and there was one of the prettiest girls I ever saw looking 
up at me, all apology. And her eyes were violet, dark 
violet, so beautiful and so unusual that I almost forgot to 
answer her for looking at them. 

“Did I hurt you?” asked Violet Eyes anxiously. 

“Not really—it’s quite all right. I know you couldn’t 
help it.” 

Then the gates opened and we found ourselves struggling 
along together in the jam until finally we landed breathless 
on the platform. 

“T’ll never have the same figure,” gasped Violet Eyes. 
“I’m all bent and warped. I wonder where my porter is.” 

“TI wonder where mine is—ours, I mean. I’m with 
someone.” 

“Some of your family?” She asked it innocently, cas- 
ually; and as there was no reason why I shouldn’t tell it 
I put Miss Pyne and myself and our business in Paris into 
a sentence. 
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Mrs. Wadswarn Flared! “‘I Wouldn't Have 

Proposed These Stakes Uniess I Was Pre: 

pared to Pay My Losses,"' She Said, in the 
Most Enraged Voice 






“How perfectly splendid!” she cried. ‘So you're an 
artist! I’d rather be an artist than anything else in the 
world.” 

“I’m going to be a real artist some day, but now I’m 
only a commercial artist, and just beginning,”’ ! corrected 
her. “Oh, there’s Miss Pyne!” I waved my arms. Miss 
Pyne, unruffied and alert as usual, was coming down the 
platform, our porter’s red whiskers a Titian background 
for her. 

So Violet Eyes and I smiled at each other and parted, and 
I followed Miss Pyne into the train and marveled at the 
way the porter packed the baggage into the rack above. 
There were three people already in the carriage—a young 
Frenchman with a badly mutilated chin and two war 
decorations; an elderly prosperous French-Canadian, and 
a fussy American woman, ali beads and bangles, feathers 
and frills. With us there was still one seat vacant. 

Then another porter appeared with three more bags, 
very smart ones; and behind him was the girl I’d been 
talking to, Violet Eyes, looking prettier and more appealing 
than ever. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to find you again,” she said, just as if 
we were old friends. And she sat down beside me. 

I was glad to find her again too. There was something 
about her that drew you, made you like her. And it wasn’t 
just her prettiness, though that was enough, goodness 
knows. I suppose I was flattered to have a girl like that, 
obviously with leisure and money and ease and charm and 
all the things that I haven’t, seem so attracted to me. 

Miss Pyne was composing herself for a nap, so Violet 
Eyes whispered to me, “Let’s| go out in the corridor; we 
can see so much better. I waht to get a good last look at 
Paris.” 

“I don’t know whether I do or not; 
sad,” I told her. 

And then I said it was my first trip, and how I loved the 
bits I’d seen of it, and she said she’d been over before, but 
that she never got tired of Paris, and then she said shyly, 
“My name is Doris Leonard, and I live in New York.” 

And I naturally replied that my name was Elsie Lansing 
and I lived in New York too.| And then we talked about 
everything, and nothing, just chatter, like any two girls to- 
gether, and every minute I got to like her better. Of course 
we might have been from different planets, our worlds and 
our ways and our thoughts and our experiences were so far 
apart. Not that she said much about herself, but I only 


it makes me too 
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had to look at her clever clothes and her pearls and her use- 
less pretty hands. My hands are thin and long-fingered 
and have hard work written all over them, and I had on a 
serge suit I’d bought at a sale, and my hat I’d trimmed 
myself—and made my own blouse too. I didn’t look 
dowdy, nor absolutely poverty-stricken, but I certainly 
was Plain Jane beside Doris Leonard. And I won’t say 
that I think I’m homely either. I’m rather good im the 
brown-haired, gray-eyed, straight-nosed way. But when 
did brown hair and gray eyes ever look like anything beside 
goldilocks and violet eyes? 

But heavens, I didn’t care. I’m used to my face and my 
looks and my clothes, and I’m not grouchy or sore at peo- 
ple who have more than I’ve got. I can’t waste the time. 

Presently we went back to the carriage and she wanted 
to get something out of one of her bags that the porter had 
put up in the rack. The young Frenchman bowed and 
asked if he couldn’t get it down for her. 

Of course she let him do it and she thanked him, and then 
he said something to me, and I hardly knew how it hap- 
pened, but the three of us got talking and presently he pro- 
duced a card and he was M. Antoine Blanchard, and he 
represented a big textile company at Lyons. I thought I’d 
better regularize matters, so I introduced him to Miss Pyne, 
who nodded and went right back to sleep, and we three 
went on talking. 

M. Blanchard told us why the French farmers cultivated 
their land in terraces, and about the electric water power 
in even the littlest villages, and how the reconstruction 
work was going on, and things like that, which surprised 
me very much, as I’d had the idea that Frenchmen talked 
nothing but gallantry and flowery compliments and soft 
stuff to girls. Now and then it seemed to bore Doris, and 
she would look at me with a twinkle as if to say “‘What a 
line he has!” 

Anyway it all made the trip to Havre seem very short, 
and in due time we inched out on the pier and boarded our 
boat—about twice the size of the one we’d come over on, a 
gorgeous big first-class liner, pride of the seas, and all that 
sort of thing. Miss Pyne and I had a cabin together and 
we were getting ourselves unpacked into it when Doris 
came to the door. 

“Shan’t we sit at table together? 
to be with you, if you don’t mind.” 

That was how we happened to go down to the dining 
room as if we were all one party. We found M. Blanchard 
hovering near, and he pounced on us. 

“May I be permitted the great pleasure of joining you?” 
he asked. 


” 


she asked. “I'd love 


If Mrs. Senator's Voice 
Had Been Sharp, Doris’ 
Was a Sword. “‘Just What Do You 
Imply ?'' She Demanded Stabbingly 


There seemed to be no valid reason for denying him this 
great pleasure, so we made a quartet and had a jolly lunch- 
eon at a table seating four. 

But Doris objected to this. ‘‘We must have a larger 
table and find some agreeable people to sit with us,”’ she 
said. ‘We need more men. You might regret being so 
much in the minority,” she said to M. Blanchard jokingly. 

He protested that she was cruel, and was already tired of 
his society. But he said, very nicely: “If I might sug- 
gest—I find an acquaintance, an American, on the passenger 
list, though I have not yet seen him. If he is free—he is a 
charming fellow, I assure you—might I ask him?” 

“Why, yes. Don’t you say so, Miss Pyne?” asked Doris. 
“What's his name? What does he do?” She was all 
interest. 

“His name it is Gilbert Carter, and he is in the employ of 
one of your great jewelers, what you call wholesale. I heard 
in Paris that he was over about some Russian jewels. He 
is most pleasant.” 

“Oh, find him and ask him,” urged Doris. “That makes 
five; we must have three more. I'll scout about a bit after 
lunch and see if there’s anyone amusing in sight.” 

After lunch we went up on the deck and got our chairs 
placed, and then Doris went with M. Blanchard to look for 
Mr. Carter, and Miss Pyne and I sat there together for a 
while, and she said, sort of meditatively, “For a young 
girl, that Miss Leonard certainly knows her way round. 
Sweet little thing, though, and pretty as a picture. Did 
you notice that she’s got on that cape dress from Boland 
Fréres? I'm going to get her to let me look at the under- 
arm seam. Seems to have plenty of money. Did she tell 
you anything about herself?” 

“‘She said she'd always lived in New York. You like her, 
don’t you? You think it’s all right to be friendly with her?” 

“Mercy, yes! Why not? 1 like her well enough, and I 
do enjoy looking at her most as much as that young French- 
man does. What I say is, when you're traveling, talk to 
everybody you want to. It don’t mean a thing but passing 
the time.” 

Now that was absurd for Miss Pyne to say, for she never 
talked to anyone unless it was about clothes. But it gave 
me a new idea. Probably the reason Doris Leonard had 
talked to me was to pass the time. ‘How silly you are, 
Elsie, my dear,” I told myself. “You're always letting 
your imagination run away with you. Will you never have 
any sense, I wonder?” 

But I couldn’t help wishing that it wasn’t true, and that 
I really could be friends with Doris Leonard. There was 
something about her, as I said, that drew you. But there, 


heavens, why should she want to be friends with me? We 
hadn't a thing in common except our ages. 

I was still thinking about her when she came into view 
down the deck. M. Blanchard was still with her, and two 
other men. One was young, the other middling young; 
both were Americans. They stopped before us. ‘Here are 
my friends,”’ she told them. Then to us: “ Miss Pyne and 
Miss Lansing, this is Mr. Asa Barkley, and this is Mr. 
Gilbert Carter. They’re both crazy to sit at our table. 
And Mr. Barkley’s got some friends on board—a Mr. and 
Mrs. Wadswarn; he wants to bring them. Shall we let 
them come?” 

“Don’t turn us down until you've really inspected us,” 
urged Mr. Barkley, who was stout and gabby. “We're 
really very nice, once you get the taste. And say, we must 
get our chairs brought round here—with you ladies. Stew- 
ard! Steward!” He was the kind of man deck stewards 
rush to obey. 

But it was Gilbert Carter toward whom I turned invoi- 
untarily. I felt, when I looked at him, as though he was 
someone for whom I'd been waiting and looking, someone 
whom I'd known befere, had always known. Why, I knew 
exactly how his voice would sound before he spoke! He 
was tall, the tallest of the three men, and he was—how 
shall I say it?—not a bit handsome in the movie-hero way, 
but just clear and straight and kind; the sort of man chili- 
dren smile up to, and dogs wag at. Oh, I shall get very 
soppy if I try to talk about him. Anyway, there he was, 
and from the first moment I liked him a great deal more 
than was necessary. 

“Do come along and walk,” Doris said. “I believe 
you've been stodging ‘here ever since luncheon,” 

“And I shall continue te stodge,”” declared Miss Pyne. 
“But you go, Elsie.” 

So we started off, and maybe because I wanted it so 
much, I walked with Gilbert Carter while Doris went 
ahead with the Frenchman and Mr, Barkley. 

I can remember every word of that first talk of ours. 

“Are you a good sailor?” he asked. 

“Tt was so calm on the way over I had no chance to be 
anything else,"”’ I told him. 

“Your first crossing?” 

“Yes. I suppose you've been over heaps of times.” 

“Only twice. On business.” 

“T am on business toe.” 

““You—business! You make me laugh. What sort of 
business is it, if you don’t mind, that sends babes in the 
cradle abroad?”’ 

“Laugh if you want to, but it is business, or I never 
would have been able to come. I think I won't tell you 
what I do, since you’re so unbelieving.” 

That was the highly bromidic beginning of our first con- 
versation, and it continued on like that as we marched 

round and round the deck, till we saw the oth- 
ers disappearing into the door that leads inte the 
smoking room, and followed them. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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UNK AND DISORDERI 


LLEY SQUIBB had a thought. It was a 
A large, healthy thought and it had to do 
with a dusky fellow boarder, Picnic Smith 

by name. 

Fortunately for Mr. Smith’s peace of mind he 
was ignorant of two things. One was that he 
occupied a place in the brain of Mr. Squibb, and 
the other was that the objects of Mr. Squibb’s 
mental! processes usually found themselves in 
more or less intimate contact with trouble. 

The thought which presaged tribulation for 
Pienic Smith was born in the mind of Mr. 
Squibb at one o'clock in the morning. For three 
hours Morpheus had scoffed at his most frantic 
attempts at embracement, and Mr. Squibb heard 
sounds from the next room which promised 
human companionship. Footfalis echoed and 
there came also to his ears a metallic clanking. 
Whereupon Alley Squibb rose, puz- 
syfooted through the chill hallway 
and rapped lightly upon his. neigh- 
bor’s door. 

“Who there?” 

“*Me-— Alley Squibb.” 

“Come on in.” 

Aliey went. On the threshold of’ 
the door he paused in amazement, 
Eyes popped and jaw drooped in 
silent tribute to the elegance which 
completely covered the diminutive 
and shrinking body of Mr. Picnic 
Smith. 

Ordinarily Mr. Smith was not one 
to arrest the eye of approval or to 
cause a ripple of envy in masculine 
breasts. He was small and wabbly, 
and he possessed a peculiarly prom- 
inent waistline which imparted to 
him an appearance of grotesquery 
rather than of plumpness. He had no 
taste for fancy haberdashery and 
little leaning to tailored clothes; 
wherefore he caused Alley Squibb to 
rub his eyes, work his mouth like a 
fish bereft of water and utter an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“Hot dam!’ ejaculated Mr. 
Squibb. “What does my eyes be- 
hoid?” 

They beheld a plenty. The shy 
and diffident Mr, Smith was shy and 
diffident no longer. At the moment 
he was quite the most gloriousest 
man Mr. Squibb had ever seen. He 
wore a uniform of navy blue 
trimmed with gold braid, silver cord, 
brass buttons and glittery medals. 
Around his protuberant equator was 
a straining belt of purest white. A 
sash of snowy satin circled the mod- 
est. body from left hip to right shoul- 
der and then back to left hip again. 
On each sloping shoulder was a gilt 
epaulet, and at the juncture of sash 
and belt was a dangly ornament of 
gold braid. 

But it was not the uniform or the epaulets or the gold 
braid that commanded the immediate enthusiasm of the 
lean and rangy visitor; rather it was the sword which 
jutted straight downward from Pienic’s left hip. It was 
uch a sword as never before had dazzled the worldly wise 
eyes of Mr, Alley Sauibb. Its scebbard was of silver with 
gold inlay. It was beribboned and tasseled, But it was the 
grip and guard which enraptured the other man. The 
former was of shiny black leather and the latter of silver 
and gold, Too, the guard was incrusted with jewels which 
flashed into his eyes and caused him to blink and tremble. 

“Goodness goshness Miss Agnes!’’ he murmured. “You 
suttinly does look like a good deed!” 

Mr. Smith flushed with pleasure. In acknowledgment 
of the compliment he crooked his right elbow, raised his 
hand and doffed with a sweeping gesture the lavishly 
plumed hat 

“Appreciation of yo’ tribute, Brother Squibb, is the 
on’y thing I ain’t got nothin’ else but.” 

This was proving almost the happiest moment in Pic- 
nie’s rather drab and uneventful life. Throughout the 





twenty-six years of his existence he had béen the recipient 
of very few compliments, and those which had come his 
way had been meager of substance. But of all those who 
had been chary of permitting Mr. Smith to believe that he 
was some pumpkins, Mr. Squibb was the leader. 
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Truth struggled for life—but died before pass- 
ing the lips of the prideful little man. This was 
his great moment and he was of no mind to rob 
it of one iota of its magnificence. Besides, he 
was quite sure that Simeon Brough- 
ton would not object. 

“Bought it,” answered Mr. Picnic 
Smith. “Feller what amounts to as 
much as I, has got to have a real 
good sword.” 

“Bought it! I never knowed you 


han: & was rich.” 

| “T ain't,” came the modest con- 
¥y fession. ‘‘Leastwise I ain’t rich no 
2 more sence I boughten this sword.” 
4 “H’m! Golly Moses, is them 


jools real?” 

“ Absolutel! Sapphers an’ diminds 
an’ rubies. Nothin’ coul’n’t be no 
mo’ real than what them is.” 

“Great wigglin’ tripe! How much 
that sword cost, Brother Smith?” 

“Bout one thousan’ dollars.” 

“Oof!” Alley Squibb seated him- 
self suddenly. “One thousan’ dol- 
lars cash money fo’ asword!” There 
was vast respect in his glance. ‘“‘I 
never would of dreamed you was 
that kind of a feller.” 

“Well,” asserted the radiant Pic- 
nic, “I is.” 

Eventually Mr. Squibb departed, 
but now as he lay on his bed he had 
no thought for sleep. Sleep was a 
luxury for men who used their brains 
for nothing more than to have head- 
aches with. Alley was of a different 
caliber—his skull was functioning 
overtime. His mind was on Mr. 
Smith’s sword—not that he partic- 
ularly désired the sword, but the 
possession of the thousand-dollar 
weapon invested Picnic with a per- 
vasive dignity. It caused Alley to 
contemplate him in a new light, to 
think of him as a man of parts and 
unquestidnable affluence. 

In the other room Picnic Smith 
was disrobing slowly and reluc- 
tantly. It was with the keenest 
regret that he doffed his finery. The 
sword he unbuckled and placed ten- 
derly in its plush-lined case. 

“What Mistuh Squibb don’t 
know,” he reflected, ‘“ain’t gwine 
hurt him, n’r neither nobody else.”’ 

Pienic’s conscience did not trou- 
ble him. Certainly Simeon Brough- 
ton, in loaning the sword, could not 
have the ‘slightest objection to Mr. 
Squibb believing that it belonged to 
Picnic. Simeon was a good fellow, 


7 : . . . 
2 Mae> generous ‘and big hearted. Picnic 


eee 


“Plenty Sharp, Ain't it, Simeon? Wonder is it Any Good fo’ Cuttin’ Dark Meat. 


Deep down in his heart Picnic admired Alley Squibb. 
Alley was tall and hefty, and he possessed an admirable 
and ingratiating personality. For three months now Alley 
had been a boarder at Sis Callie Flukers’ model lodging 
house for colored, and in all that time Picnic had fancied 
more than a hint of contempt in the glances bestowed upon 
him by the magniloquent stranger. This moment, there- 
fore, was rich in happiness for the little man, and he 
flowered under the admiration which shone from the 
other’s eyes and spilled from his lips. 

“Boy! Them clothes! Those sword!” 

“Kinder think I look like somethin’, huh?” 

“T’ll say you does! Was a bookay of flowers to meet up 
with you now it would die of shame.” 

Picnic glanced at himself in the cracked mirror. 

“Tis kind of a pretty suit, ain’t it?”’ 

“You says words, Picnic, but they don’t half tell 
nothin’. What you is is elegant. Where at you been 
wearin’ them raiments?” 

“Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise give a special drill 
tonight. I was commanding a drill-team pontoon.” 

“Hot diggity dawg! You don’t look like nothin’ less’n 
a ginral. Where you git them uniform?” 

‘*Bought it.” 

**An’”—Alley moved forward and enviously fingered 
the jeweled sword—‘“‘where at did you git this?” 


Lemme See 


even determined to tell Simeon that 
he had allowed Alley to believe the 
sword was his. 

As a matter of fact everything Picnic had told about 
the sword was true except the name of its owner. The 
jeweled delight was the property of Mr. Broughton, and 
Mr. Broughton had expended nearly one thousand dollars 
in its purchase. 

Simeon was the direct antithesis of his friend Picnic in 
everything save their passion for lodge work, and Simeon 
had bought the sword on the o¢casion of his elevation to 
the rank of field marshal general of the Uniform Rank Drill 
Team of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise some two 
years previously. This was the bright particular spot in 
Mr. Broughton’s somewhat humdrum life. By profession 
he had been several things—chi¢fly chaperon to neighbor- 
hood furnaces during the few winter months which Bir- 
mingham annually experiences. But for the last half year 
he had been driving a truck for the City Transfer Com- 
pany; and being on duty this night, had acceded to the 
request of his friend Picnic for & loan of the famous and 
valuable sword. 

Simeon’s sword was placed tenderly in Picnic’s trunk; 
the trunk was locked and the key securely hidden. Then 
Mr. Smith curled up under the blankets and immediately 
drifted off into delicious slumber. 

Not so the gentleman in the next room. Alley Squibb 
lay wide eyed and thoughtful until the first gray streak of 
dawn trickled through his scarred window shade to inform 
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him that he faced the necessity of raising the money for 
three more.meals if he was to remain optimistic. 

Day grew brighter, and the first filter of sunlight found 
Mr. Squibb sleeping peacefully. On his lips was a broad 
contented smile. Mr. Squibb had had his thought, and it 
was a good one. 

During the day that followed, Alley moved thoughtfully 
around the South Side, wending his steps in no particular 
direction and seeking solitude that his plan might mature. 
That night at six o’clock he waylaid Picnic Smith in the 
hallway of Sis Callie Flukers’ boarding house. 

“‘Evenin’, Brother Smith.” 

“Howdy, Alley.” 

“What you doin’ this evenin’?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“‘Ise doin’ the same. Le’s do it together.” 

Picnic was frankly pleased. 

“Suttinly will, Brother Squibb. Loafin’ round with you 
is the fondest thing I is of.” 

They started down the hallway of the boarding house, 
headed for the front door. But as the hand of Mr. Alley 
Squibb closed around the knob a skinny and shrill-voiced 
feminine personage swooped down upon him. 

“‘Mistuh Squibb, I craves to make talk with you.” 

“Some other time, Sis Callie.” 

“Right now! Where my board money is at?” 

“Foolish ideas what you has. Do you think I is aimin’ 
to do you out of it?” 

“Huh! Maybe you is an’ maybe you ain’t; but if you is, 
yo’ aim is gwine be bad. Better men than you, Alley 
Squibb, has tried to do me outen my board money an’ they 
ain’t ary one of ’em got away with it till yet.” 

“You does me injustice. . Ise gwine have fo’ you ev’y- 
thing what I owes inside of a few days.” 

“Big mouf—tha’s what you has, Mistuh Squibb. Fo’ 
th’ee weeks now you has tol’ me them same sort of tales. 
If you tries any fumadiddles — Anyway, you ain’t 
never gwine git yo’ trunk outen this house until I is paid.” 

With slow dignity, and wearing upon his countenance a 
pale expression of offended honor, Alley Squibb opened the 
door. Sis Callie donated to him a bitter Parthian shot. 

“T suspec’ you is gwine be minus one trunk pretty soon, 
Mistuh Squibb.” 

The two men emerged upon the street. Alley sighed. 

““Wimmin!”’ he reflected bitterly. ‘‘They ain’t never 
salisfried. Ev’y day 
now fo’ th’ee weeks 
I has promised Sis 
Callie I would pay 
her, an’ still shedon’t 
leave me be.” 

“She suttinly is 
hahd boiled,” agreed 
Picnic. Then, “How 
come you don’t pay 
her?” 

Alley plastered a 
guileless expression 
upon his face. 

“Tell the truth, 
BrotherSmith, Lain’t 
got but five hund’ed 
dollars in the world.” 

“Five hund’ —— 
Sufferin’ side meat! 
Does you owe her 
more’n that?” 

“No, I on’y owes 
her twenty dollars; 
but the trouble is 
that does I pay it I 
won’t have my whole 
five hund’ed dollars 
lef’, an’ such bein’ the 
case, I won't be able 
to make an’ extra five 
hund’ed which I has 
got my eye on assoon 
as I gits me a part- 
ner.” 

Picnic shook his 
head commiserat- 
ingly. 

“Shuah is tough 
luck which you faces. 
How long you reckon 
it’s gwine be befo’ 
you makes this five 
hund’ed dollars ex- 
teal” 

Alley shrugged. 

“T’morrow or the 
nex’ day. Won’t take 
me on’y a few hours 
soon as I find some- 
one which goes in 
fifty-fifty with me.” 

“On what?” 











“Li'l business deal. Five hund’ed dollars inwested to- 
day—hund’ed per cent profit by tomorrow, tha’s what. 
An’ I suttinly could use five hund’ed cash money dollars.” 

“T'll bet Seems like you shoul’n’t ought to have 
much trouble findin’ some feller which craves to make that 
much money quick.” 

“Seems like ain’t is. Mos’ fellers which has got five 
hund’ed ain’t keen about inwestin’ it in a sure thing, an’ 
besides I don’t crave to let nobody in which ain’t a good 
friend of mine—like you, f’instance.”’ 

“Me?” 

“Yeh, you. I ain’t been so long in Bumminham, Brother 
Smith, but how long I has been heah they ain’t no man 
which I loves mo’ profound than I does you. Almost I 
is willin’ to take you in as my partner.” 

“Shucks, cullud boy, I ain’t got no five hund’ed dollars!” 

Alley did not miss the quiver of interest or the gleam of 
excitement in the eyes of his newly cultivated friend. He 
spoke absently, apparently oblivious of the presence of Mr. 
Picnic Smith. 

“Some cullud folks down near Bessemer is startin’ up a 
*musement park fo’ thissummer. Cash money is the most- 
est thing they has got, an’ one of the things they is cravin’ 
to buy is a fust-class merry-go-round—fiyin’ jinny, they 
calls it. Now on'y a few months ago a street fair went bust 
right heah in Bumminham an’ one of the things which was 
attached by the creditors of same was the merry-go-round. 
It’s the swellest ——- You just come along an’ lemme show 
you where ’tis at.”” 

They came eventually to a huge warehouse. It was quite 
evident that Alley was on friendly terms with the night 
watchman. In a few seconds they stood before a glittering 
carrousel. Picnie’s eyes flew open. 

“Golly! Lines an’ taggers an’ giraffes an’ hawses an’ 
camules! Boy, ain’t that some merry-go-round?” 

“You said it,”” murmured Alley sadly. He conducted 
Picnic from the place and then whispered in his ear, “I 
can buy that thing offen the man which attached it fo’ one 
thousan’ dollars!” 

“Buy that flyin’ jinny fo’ one thousan’?” 

“Uh-huh. Ev’ything’s fixed to sell it to me fo’ that much 
cash money.” 

“Hot dam!” 

“Yassuh.” That an’ wuss. The wuss is that them 
Bessemer folks which is startin’ the park don't know 

nothin’ "bout it bein’ heah, an’ they 
has "greed with me that they is willin’ 
to pay two thousan’ dollars cash fo’ 
it. Now I asts you, how much profit 


“What Does My Eyes Behold?" Ejaculated Mr. Squibb. 


is it if you buys somethin’ fo’ one thousan’ an’ sell it the 
next day fo’ two thousan’?”’ 

Picnic figured swiftly. 

‘One thousan’ dollars a day!" 

“Right! Tha’s five hund’ed fo’ me an’ five hund’ed fo’ 
you.” 

“How come you to say I?” 

“T has decided you can come in with me.’ 

Picnic shook his head moodily. 

“Wisht I could, Alley.” 

“‘Ain’t nothin’ stoppin’ you.” 

“Yeh—I ain’t got no five hund’ed.” 

“Foolish words what you utters! Co’se you has.” 

“Ain't; ain’t got on’y "bout forty-eight dollars in the 
Fust National Bank, an ——” 

“Five hund’ed an’ mo’—tha's how much you has got.”’ 

“Listen, Alley, you says words, but they don’t mean 
nothin’. Reckon I know how much money I ain't got.” 

“Nossuh, not a-tall.”’ 

“Where at you figger ——-”’ 

Alley elutched his friend’s arm. 

“That sword!” 

“Says which?” 

“That sword.” 

““What you mean?”’ 

“Ain’t it wuth one thousan’ dollars?” 

“Mo’n that, I reckon. But ——” 

“Don’t but me. We c’n borry five hund’ed dollars on 
that offen Semore Mashby.”’ 

Picnic recoiled; he wished that he had been more honest 
the preceding night and had informed his friend that the 
jeweled sword wis the property of the herculean Simeon 
Broughton. It was now too late for such a disclosure. 
Picnic entertained an intense admiration for Alley Squibb, 
was flattered by the man’s friendship, and he would have 
expired cheerfully before offering himself as a target for the 
other’s derision. 

“Not offen that sword,” he whispered, 

“Why not?” 

“We-e-ll, Ise awful fond of that sword, an’ I ain't 
cravin’ to let it git outen my presession.”’ 

“Fo’ one day? Just one li'l’ measly day?” 

“’Tain’t that "4 

“T’morrow mawnin’ we borries the money on that 
sword. We buys that flyin’ jinny for one thousan’ dollars 
an’ next day we sells it fo’ two thousan’. I-takes one 
thousan’ an’ you takes one thousan’. You redeems back 
yo’ sword fo’ five hund’ed, an’ 'thout doin’ even one lick of 
wuk n’r takin’ no risk you has made five hund’ed doilars.” 

An idea flashed 
through the brain of 
Mr. Pienic Smith; a 
logical, golden idea. 
The thing was safe 
and immediate; Sim- 
eon Broughton had 
loaned him the 
sword. Simeon 
would never be the 
wiser if —-- 

“But I coul’n’t 
borry offen Semore.”’ 

‘Ise willin’ to 
‘tend to them li'l’ 
details.” 

Simeon would 
never know. Five 
hundred dollars clear 
profitinoneday. No 
risk; quick, sure re- 
turns. As from a 
distance he heard the 
cool, insistent, per- 
suasive voice of his 
tempter. Alley was 
a convincing talker. 
The outcome was in- 
evitable. In the end 
Picnic fell. Fearfully, 
reluctantly, hope- 
fully, he agreed to 
borrow five hundred 
dollars on his friend's 
sword. 

“You is shuah 
they ain't nothin’ 
gwine slip?” 

“Pf! S'posin’ you 
tell me what could 
slip. It’s open an’ 
shut, On’y that I 
ain’t got but five 
hund’ed I woul'n't 
let nobodyin with me. 
It’s suttin an shuah 
and no mistake.” 

(Continued on 

Page 143) 











IMES have 
changed. The 
ruby hasfallen 


from its supremacy 
until all the other 
precious stones are 
more precious than 
rubies. 

Not that their 
monetary value has 
decreased so mark- 
edly, but the eager- 
ness with which 
they are sought and owned has diminished until a ruby 
has become more of e liability than an asset. Theanod- 
ern woman no longer awaits a possible ruby with wist- 
ful longing. She would be much more likely to turn 
white with sharp disappointment at the gift of one. For 
rubies are out of favor largely through their very rareness, 
for the supply is so limited that it would be impossible to 
fill a popular demand. The vogue for certain stones is 
psychological, and to make a craze successful there must 
be an adequate supply so that possession may be wide- 
spread. Even though at this moment there is a greater 
demand for colored stones than we have ever known, the 
ruby has had to retreat to the back ranks of desirability. 

Aside from this difficulty, the ruby has been crowded out 
by its synthetic sisters. It is the precious stone which can 
be most perfectly imitated; and these imitations, which 
range in price from a few doilars to $3000, satisfy the de- 
mands of those who love the angry red. An interesting 
side to this decline of the ruby is that its market value has 
only decreased from one angle—the angle of the private 
owner. Try to sell a ruby and you get nothing. Try to buy 
one from a great jeweler and they are still royal treasures. 

Rubies are bought, but bought to bask in the reflecting 
glory of surrounding diamonds and pearls, not to reign as 
solitaires, as emeralds and sapphires frequently do. 

The natural reaction to the somber influence of the war 
is the great favor for colored stones. Even diamond rings 
often have little eolored slides of emerald or sapphire in 
them. The interest in the hued stones has been accen- 
tuated by the approval of royalty. Princess Mary cheered 
an England depressed by the war by choosing a gay emer- 
ald instead of a diamond for her engagement ring. Royalty 
has always been rather partial to colored stones; but this 
is becoming more generally realized as the jewels of Russia 
and of other defunct monarchies are appearing in the open 
market. 

These stones are finding a readier market in this country 
than anywhere else, for since prohibition America has in- 
vested its money in jewels rather than in rare wines. The 
fabulously rich ceilars of the great houses are becoming a 
thing of the past, and it is an easy transition for the wealthy 
to buy extra jewels. 


The Romance of a Brown Diamond 


EVENTY per cent of the diamonds of the world are 
bt now bought in the United States, They are looked upon 
as an investment by all classes, The purchase of jewels seems 
to satisfy the ancient desire of man for personal hoarding. 
The old sock as a receptacle for gold has passed out with 
the growing trust in banks. The back-yard burying ground 
is no longer feasible. If the dweller on Park Avenue in 
New York digs down to bury his treasure chest he finds 
only the railroad tracks of the New York Central as a hid- 
ing place. It is very discouraging to have merely a coldly 
- printed bank book as the symbol of your wealth. Jewels 
are an investment with color and warmth. 

Gems are an attractive substitute for currency as an 
investment. They are always on hand and can be easily 
transported or transposed into ready cash. As securities 
they have an extraordinary stability. They speak the 
language of every country, as has been found in the recent 
vicissitudes of the nations of Europe. They alone have 
remained as stable as the rocks which are their forbears, 
and their solid worth has been proved many times in these 
past few years to deposed nobility who had nothing else to 
fall back on. Jewels are the one tangible piece of property 
that royalty has. Lands, the other important assets of 
great families, are stationary and are therefore uncertain 
as a crown. “A firm head maketh not a firm crown,” as 
an old adage has it. A monarch may show great acumen 
in acquiring properties; but his crown may fall, and with 
it go his lands. Shorn of his splendor, he has only such 
possessions as he can carry with him; lands he must bid 
good-by to forever, but $1,000,000 worth of jewels can be 
easily concealed under a military cape. 

Many former members of brilliant court circles are now 
being saved from starvation by decorations which once 
served only to enhance their grandeur. An astounding 
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brown diamond recently found its way into the New York 
market. It is a perfect stone, more than ten carats in 
weight, and holds the most marvelously warm purple, gold 
and green lights in its clear pale-brown depths. It was the 
last link connecting a now desolate woman with the mag- 
nificent court life of Russia, where she held a dominating 
position as mistress of a salon and an archduke. It was 
given to her by the archduke, first because he loved her, 
and second because she had such beautiful hands, and he 
wanted more than anything in the world to see this great 
stone, which was a companion to one in the crown jewels, 
on them. Because of her position she could not wear it in 
public, so he had the exclusive delight of turning it about 
her lovely forefinger when they were alone and there could 
be no report of her presumption in wearing a jewel so 
intimately related to the crown. 

After the debacle she clung to it desperately, because 
she loved the archduke, and this jewel she called her love 
stone. He was sacrificed to the republic and she fled to the 
United States, like so many of her compatriots. One by 
one her other pieces of jewelry were sold, disadvanta- 
geously, for she was dazed by the great new life around her. 
Finally only the love stone stood between her and leaving 
the little hotel she had found. Bereft, she carried it to a 
jeweler, and with dry sobs asked him to appraise it. 

“Wearing it, I have known the greatest happiness of my 
life. It has powers for joy of its own and should be worth 
a great deal of money.” 

The jeweler said he would do his best for her, and she 
was shown out, the mere animate shell of a great beauty. 
He remained at his desk long after she had gone, looking at 
the stone. He was accustomed to the romantic history 
of jewels which were brought to him, but this one seemed 
to make a particular appeal. As he stared at it he felt 
something unusual in its bright depths. During the suc- 
ceeding days he found himself taking it out of the safe 
more and more often, for as he held it in his hands it gave 
him a feeling of marvelous peace. He withheld it from pur- 
chasers for some time and finally decided that he could 
not part with it at all. 

With the influx of such interesting pieces Americans are 
becoming anxious to own them for their historic interest as 
well as for their intrinsic value. They are acquiring a new 
significance as art objects, because it has never been possible 
before to procure in such numbers the heirlooms of the 
great noble families of Europe. Their value is certain to 
increase, and they are sought quite as eagerly as paintings 
for investment. A small ruby Buddha, a favorite piece of 
a great Russian family, was recently brought into this 
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RE PRECIOUS THAN RUBIES 


By Katherine Sproehnle and Jane Grant 


country. Between 
four and five inches 
high, it is made so 
intricately that it 
looks as if it had 
been carved from 
a fiery ball. The 
combination of its 
historic value and 
sheer carat worth 
makes it priceless. 

A Southern heir- 
ess in Europe last 
year bought a tiara which belonged to a princess of a 
small principality in Centiral Europe. It was made to 
fit the head in the old royal manner. Her friends 

wanted her to have it made into the popular bandeau, 

for the gems were rare and beautiful and would en- 
hance any evening costume. As it was it would be weara- 
ble only perched on the top of the head, surrounding a high 
knot of hair. It could never find foothold on her bobbed 
coif. But so charmed was she with it as it was that she was 
adamant to all suggestions, and it reposes in a special 
glass case in her boudoir. 

Such pieces as these are more interesting to the art col- 
lectors than the conventional pieces of jewelry, and this 
tendency points to a new cultural development in this 
country. In the past the proportion of people who have 
bought jewels for anything but personal adornment was very 
slight. The collecting of cool blue bowls of lapis lazuli, 
vases of jade and gold filigree, figurines of crystal—all have 
belonged to an older civilization. 


The High Cost of Gem:Wearing 


EWELS as investment aré no longer a moot question. 

They give pleasure as decoration and increase in value as 
time goes on. But few realize what lies behind the posses- 
sion of jewelry for personal adornment, such as necklaces, 
rings, pins and headdresses. The original investment is but 
the beginning, for there is the insurance, the expenditure 
to keep the pieces in good condition, the outlay for having 
them remounted in accordance with the latest fashion, and 
the loss in interest on the investment that one must take 
into consideration. 

It costs one wealthy New York matron a fortune each year 
for the pleasure of owning and wearing her pearls. Aside 
from the interest on the mon¢y, which must, of course, be 
included in the cost of possession, there is a large insurance 
premium to be paid. In addition to other incidental ex- 
penditures, a private detective is maintained by the year 
to protect the pearls. He accompanies the woman to 
public places as a bodyguard. If she is at the theater a 
seat is procured for him near by; if she is at the opera he 
must lurk outside the box, for her necklace is so famous 
that it makes a handsome objective for an enterprising 
band of crooks. An important part of his assignment is to 
convey it safely to the vault when its duties as a breath- 
taking decoration are temporarily completed. 

These almost priceless necklaces need more care than a 
millionaire baby, more attention than a capricious debu- 
tante. Many people do not realize the sapping cost of this 
upkeep. A woman who wished to make a grand splurge a 
few years ago bought a $200,000 necklace. She had six 
blissful weeks of wearing it until her husband called the 
insurance bills to her attention. Both were horror-stricken 
and, after some figuring, discovered that they could not 
afford the actual cash outlay necessary to maintain the 
necklace, so she reluctantly risold it to the establishment 
it had come from. 

Many women leave their jewels in the safe-deposit boxes 
as a temporary measure of economy so that they can let 
the insurance lapse. People ir, the public eye must pay an 
additional price for their prominence, for insurance rates 
for them are often increased because their position directs 
the attention of crooks to thern. The insurance companies 
take a considerable risk themselves, for jewels can be easily 
transported and disposed of by clever thieves. The chances 
of loss also are great, and the chances of finding the jewels 
usually doubtful. 

Nowadays the floater-insurance method for jewels is in 
most general use. This means that one blanket policy will 
cover the loss for any one of your gems. No one company 
bears the burden alone. The risk is bought by a pool of 
insurance companies. One company will not assume the 
risk for a very valuable necklace by itself. 

Both the insurance companies and the jewelers have 
developed elaborately perfect systems of keeping track of 
jewels. The record of the cutting of each important stone 
is kept with an accuracy as great as the Bertillon thumb- 
print method. The pedigree of pearls is tabulated more 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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pany. The varied possessions of the three high 

officials had been stowed into one large trunk, which 
now stood on the veranda of the cottage overlooking 
South Field, waiting for the expressman. Beside it sat 
Janeth Brent, a figure of dejection. One small and sun- 
burned fist was dug into her right cheek, twisting the 
corner of her tightly set lips. She was dressed for flying— 
khaki breeches, a heavy green sweater, and a begoggled 
tan helmet which had not yet been pulled down snugly 
over her dark hair. Her blue eyes gazed upon the autumn 
world morosely, without focusing upon any one thing in 
particular. The thought stole over her that she was 
already homesick for the cottage they were leaving; then, 
close upon its heels, that of all things in the world she 
disliked, flying came first. 

If at that moment flames had mounted up from the 
hangar where their two planes were being put in condition 
for the flight, Janeth Brent, the company’s president, 
general manager and treasurer, would have been moved to 
cheer lustily. She could not imagine anything which 
would bring greater, more heartfelt solace. 

“‘Gee! I’m fed up!” she muttered. 

The girl stirred suddenly, trying to shake off dejection. 
It would never do to let her brother or Bill Seadog know 
how she felt. They, far from being fed-up, appeared to live 
in a constant state of being full-out. Anything that per- 
tained to flying, even if it was only a matter of taking one 
of the planes up for a brief test flight, aroused their en- 
thusiasm. 

And certainly they wouldn’t want a girl along if she 
dampened that enthusiasm. 

“I won’t be a quitter!” she said savagely. Her eyes 
became hot, and the clear outlines of South Field changed 
into a blur. She arose, angry with herself. ‘Guess I’m 
just low in the head.” 


I: WAS moving day for the Brent Aviation Com- 


By Austin Parker 


ILLUSTRATED 


ar LESTER RALPH 

The company’s ancient flivver—its pedigree long since 
lost, but still running upon four wheels and four cylinders 
came clanking around the corner, and Allan Brent hopped 
out. He was tall, dark, lean jawed, and his eyes had a 
bluish-gray steel color instead of the clear blue of Janeth’s 
eyes; but there was an unmistakable resemblance of 
brother and sister, which became even more vivid when 
they were dressed for flying. With her helmet in place, 
hiding her hair, Janeth looked more like a fourteen-year- 
old brother than an eighteen-year-old sister. 

“Going down to the hangar?” he asked. She nodded, 
glanced inquiringly at the letters which he had brought 
back from the post office. “Nothing for you. One for 
Seadog—from his grace. Take the fliv down, will you?” 

He gave her a square envelope addressed to Lord 
Willard Towar, bearing the faintly embossed crest of the 
Duke of Tallbout, Bill Seadog’s brother, and tossed three 
suitcases into the rear seat. Janeth took the wheel. 

“Has Jim got the Five ready yet?”’ asked Allan. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. Acting upon the theory 
that the best remedy for being fed-up is to fly, she added, 
“T’d like to take it up if it is ready—just for a test.” 

A suggestion of a frown came into Allan’s expression 
and he hesitated. ‘Might as well let Bill do it,” he an- 
swered negligently. 

“Might as well do it myself,”’ countered the girl. 

“All right. A couple of minutes’ll be enough. 
take any longer than you have to.” 

“Um,” responded Janeth, not in the least impressed by 
his pretense that they were in a hurry to be off. It would 
be a half hour before they left, if not longer. 


Don’t 


Allan had been growing more fertile recently in rea- 
sons why she should not take a plane up alone, why she 
should not linger in the air; also, more fertile in reasons 
why both he and Bill Seadog were justified in taking 
any wild-eyed chances which might add dollars tothe 

small bank account of the Brent Aviation Company 
But—and both of them knew it—he could not very well 
refuse to let her fly because it was dangerous, and con- 
tinue flying himself on the grounds that it wasn’t in the 
least dangerous. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Allan, “George Morrison has 
decided to build a plane for next year’s races. He wants 
me to fly it. What do you think of that?” 

Janeth choked back her thoughts and said to herself, 
“Don’t be a quitter!"’ She had heard the pilot who won 
the last cup races admit that it was only good luck which 
helped him through those seconds of black unconscious- 
ness at the turns. If George Morrison—he was the “‘M"’ 
of the M.P.T. Aircraft Company, which made the famous 
Umpty planes—went in for racers he would do a good job 
of it. Three hundred miles an hour probably. 

Janeth spurred up her courage. ‘That's great!" 
said, eyes searching his. She let the car jump ahead. 

“Tell Bill!”’ he called after her. 

Alone upon the veranda, Allan sat where Janeth had 
been sitting, and opened another envelope. It was from 
Eve Holland, for whose country home they were to head 
their planes when they took off from South Field. Two 
days with Eve in a final week-end party before the Hol- 
lands closed Beech Haven for the season; then New York 
for a week, while the engines were overhauled and worn 
parts refitted at the M.P.T. factory, and then South for a 
winter of nomadic flying—stunt exhibitions, passenger 
carrying, parachute jumping and instruction flights. 
George Morrison was trying to get a series of contracts for 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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MORE PRECIOUS THAN RUBIES 


IMES have 
changed. The 
ruby has fallen 


from its supremacy 
until all the other 
precious stones are 
more precious than 
rubies. 

Not that their 
monetary value has 











vielsattides of the nations of Burope. “alone 
remained as stable as the rocks which are their forbears, 
and their solid worth has been proved many times in these 
past few years to deposed nobility who had nothing else to 
fall back on. Jewels are the one tangible piece of property 
that royalty has. Lands, the other important assets of 
great families, are stationary and are therefore uncertain 
as a crown. “A firm head maketh not a firm crown,” as 
an old adage has it. A monarch may show great acumen 
in acquiring properties; but his crown may fall, and with 
it go his lands. Shorn of his splendor, he has only such 
possessions as he can carry with him; lands he must bid 
good-by to forever, but $1,000,000 worth of jewels can be 
easily concealed under a military cape. 

Many former members of brilliant court circles are now 
being saved from starvation by decorations which once 
served only to enhance their grandeur. An astounding 
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to make a particular appeal. As he stared at it he felt 
something unusual in its bright depths. During the suc- 
ceeding days he found himself taking it out of the safe 
more and more often, for as he held it in his hands it gave 
him a feeling of marvelous peace. He withheld it from pur- 
chasers for some time and finally decided that he could 
not part with it at all. 

With the influx of such interesting pieces Americans are 
becoming anxious to own them for their historic interest as 
well as for their intrinsic value. They are acquiring a new 
significance as art objects, because it has never been possible 
before to procure in such numbers the heirlooms of the 
great noble families of Europe. Their value is certain to 
increase, and they are sought quite as eagerly as paintings 
for investment. A small ruby Buddha, a favorite piece of 
a great Russian family, was recently brought into this 


country. Between 
four and five inches 
high, it ‘s made so 
intricately that it 
looks as if it had 
been carved from 
a fiery ball. The 
combination of its 
historic value and 
sheer carat worth 
makes it priceless. 
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take a considerable risk themselves, for jewels can be easily 
transported and disposed of by clever thieves. The chances 
of loss also are great, and the chances of finding the jewels 
usually doubtful. 

Nowadays the floater-insurance method for jewels is in 
most general use. This means that one blanket policy will 
cover the loss for any one of your gems. No one company 
bears the burden alone. The risk is bought by a pool of 
insurance companies. One company will not assume the 
risk for a very valuable necklace by itself. 

Both the insurance companies and the jewelers have 
developed elaborately perfect systems of keeping track of 
jewels. The record of the cutting of each important stone 
is kept with an accuracy as great as the Bertillon thumb- 
print method. The pedigree of pearls is tabulated more 
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pany. The varied possessions of the three high 

officials had been stowed into one large trunk, which 
now stood on the veranda of the cottage overlooking 
South Field, waiting for the expressman. Beside it sat 
Janeth Brent, a figure of dejection. One small and sun- 
burned fist was dug into her right cheek, twisting the 
corner of her tightly set lips. She was dressed for flying— 
khaki breeches, a heavy green sweater, and a begoggled 
tan helmet which had not yet been pulled down snugly 
over her dark hair. Her blue eyes gazed upon the autumn 
world morosely, without focusing upon any one thing in 
particular. The thought stole over her that she was 
already homesick for the cottage they were leaving; then, 
close upon its heels, that of all things in the world she 
disliked, flying came first. 

If at that moment flames had mounted up from the 
hangar where their two planes were being put in condition 
for the flight, Janeth Brent, the company’s president, 
general manager and treasurer, would have been moved to 
cheer lustily. She could not imagine anything which 
would bring greater, more heartfelt solace. 

“Gee! I’m fed up!” she muttered. 

The girl stirred suddenly, trying to shake off dejection. 
It would never do to let her brother or Bill Seadog know 
how she felt. They, far from being fed-up, appeared to live 
in a constant state of being full-out. Anything that per- 
tained to flying, even if it was only a matter of taking one 
of the planes up for a brief test flight, aroused their en- 
thusiasm. 

And certainly they wouldn’t want a girl along if she 
dampened that enthusiasm. 
“T won’t be a quitter!” she said savagely. Her eyes 
became hot, and the clear outlines of South Field changed 
into a blur. She arose, angry with herself. “Guess I’m 
just low in the head.” 


I: WAS moving day for the Brent Aviation Com- 


By Austin Parker 


ILLUSTRATED Br LESTER RALPH 

The company’s ancient flivver—its pedigree long since 
lost, but still running upon four wheels and four sylinders— 
came clanking around the corner, and Allan Brent hopped 
out. He was tall, dark, lean jawed, and his eyes had a 
bluish-gray steel color instead of the clear blue of Janeth’s 
eyes; but there was an unmistakable resemblance of 
brother and sister, which became even more vivid when 
they were dressed for flying. With her helmet in place, 
hiding her hair, Janeth looked more like a fourteen-year- 
old brother than an eighteen-year-old sister. 

“Going down to the hangar?” he asked. She nodded, 
glanced inquiringly at the letters which he had brought 
back from the post office. “Nothing for you. One for 
Seadog—from his grace. Take the fliv down, will you?” 

He gave her a square envelope addressed to Lord 
Willard Towar, bearing the faintly embossed crest of the 
Duke of Tallbout, Bill Seadog’s brother, and tossed three 
suitcases into the rear seat. Janeth took the wheel. 

“Has Jim got the Five ready yet?” asked Allan. 

“IT don’t know,” she answered. Acting upon the theory 
that the best remedy for being fed-up is to fly, she added, 
“T’d like to take it up if it is ready—just for a test.” 

A suggestion of a frown came into Allan's expression 
and he hesitated. ‘Might as well let Bill do it,’’ he an- 
swered negligently. 

“Might as well do it myself,’’ countered the girl. 

“All right. A couple of minutes’ll be enough. 
take any longer than you have to.” 

“Um,” responded Janeth, not in the least impressed by 
his pretense that they were in a hurry to be off. It would 
be a half hour before they left, if not longer. 


Don’t 


Allan had been growing more fertile recently in rea- 
sons why she should not take a plane up alone, why she 
should not linger in the air; also, more fertile in reasons 
why both he and Bill Seadog were justified in taking 
any wild-eyed chances which might add dollars to th« 

small bank account of the Brent Aviation Company. 
But—and both of them knew it—he could not very well 
refuse to let her fly because it was dangerous, and con- 
tinue flying himself on the grounds that it wasn't in the 
least dangerous. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Allan, “George Morrison has 
decided to build a plane for next year's races. He wants 
me to fly it. What do you think of that?” 

Janeth choked back her thoughts and said to herself, 
“Don’t be a quitter!’’ She had heard the pilot who won 
the last cup races admit that it was only good luck which 
helped him through those seconds of black unconscious- 
ness at the turns. If George Morrison—he was the “‘M" 
of the M.P.T. Aircraft Company, which made the famous 
Umpty planes—went in for racers he would do a good job 
of it. Three hundred miles an hour probably. 

Janeth spurred up her courage. “That's great!" she 
said, eyes searching his. She let the car jump ahead 

“Tell Bill!”’ he called after her. 

Alone upon the veranda, Allan sat where Janeth had 
been sitting, and opened another envelope. It was from 
Eve Holland, for whose country home they were to head 
their planes when they took off from South Field. Two 
days with Eve in a final week-end party before the Hol- 
lands closed Beech Haven for the season; then New York 
for a week, while the engines were overhauled and worn 
parts refitted at the M.P.T. factory, and then South for a 
winter of nomadic flying—stunt exhibitions, passenger 
carrying, parachute jumping and instruction flights. 
George Morrison was trying to get a series of contracts for 
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“Oh, Do Read it Again!" Cried Titty. 


“Just Once, Sister. 


I’'tt Ask for No More. Oh, Please!"’ 








EARING the clock strike twelve, Betsey 
H Shindledecker opened her eyes. She had not 

been asleep; she had merely been waiting for 
her sister Tilly, who lay by her side, to be asleep. 
At eleven o'clock Tilly had spoken, at half past she had 
turned from one side to the other; but now for half an 
hour she had been lying quietly. 

Betsey lay blinking and looking round the room. The 
windows were dim rectangles outlining a sky which was 
only a little brighter than the black wall; the ancient 
bureau and washstand and dower chest showed only as 
indistinct masses. All other objects were lost—the two old 
colored prints on the wali, one of Marianna, one of Juli- 
anna; the mirror, the chairs, one draped with the plain 
Mennonite garb of Betsey, the other with the plain Men- 
nonite garb of Tilly. The two white caps hanging on the 
tall posts at the foot of the bed were lost, and so were the 
stripes in the carpet and the gay pattern of the coverlet. It 
would be impossible for any night to be darker or for any 
wind to whistle more ominously than the wind whistled 
at this moment round the corners of the house. 

Her mind relieved by Tilly’s quiet breathing, Betsey 
explored with hand and foot. Her foot sought her woolen 
slippers, her hand the thick flannel gown which hung on the 
post near her head, Finding both, she stood in a moment 
slippered and robed. Stili Tilly breathed quietly. 

Moving slowly, Betsey approached the door. When a 
beard creaked beneath her great weight she stood still along 
time: when Tilly sighed she put out her hand to clutch the 
corner of the bureau and thus to support herself. She grew 
no more comfortable in mind as she advanced, because the 
steps would creak far more loudly than the bedroom floor, 
and when she reached the bottom of the flight she would 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Elsie | Singmaster 


EVANS 


have to speak a reassuring word to the dog and the cat. 
This was not a new experience; for almost a month she 
had been stealing nightly from her sister’s side. 

Compared to the bedroom, the kitchen was bright. The 
fire shone through the mica doors of the stove and was 
reflected from the luster ware on the mantel and the brass 
knobs on the ancient cupboard, 

The black windowpanes formed mirrors, so that there 
seemed to be many fires. On one side of the room a quily 
was spread on a frame and on the taut surface lay scissors, 
spools of thread, a little pincushion, two pairs of spec- 
tacles and two thimbles. The ground of the quilt was 
dark and spread over it were multitudes of white spots of 
various sizes. 

Other reflecting surfaces were presented by the eyes of a 
large gray cat and a large Airedale dog, the one lying on a 
chair, the other beside the stove. Apparently unsurprised 
by this mysterious advent in the middle of the night, the 
cat purred and the dog parted his lips and teeth in a grin, 
and both having raised their heads, laid them down. They 
paid no heed when Betsey, touching a spill to the coals, lit 
the hanging lamp which illuminated brilliantly the quilt 
and the sewing implements lying upon it. The background 
of the quilt was seen to be blue and the white spots to be 
star-shaped. The Milky Way seemed to cross the surface 
diagonally and along the edge, and in the dark spaces were 
set Orion, the Pleiades, Ursa Major and other familiar 
constellations. Between the stars the quilt was covered 
with tiny stitches set close together. 


PARCELL 


Sinking into one of the Windsor armchairs at the 
side of the frame, Betsey selected a needle from the 
pincushion. It was not one of the fine needles with 
which the delicate quilting had been done, but a 
larger one, and she used it not to sew but to destroy sewing. 
Stitch by stitch she ripped the fine work, sighing as she did 
so. It was clear to see that that which she ripped was not 
so even as the section opposite the other armchair. 

The hands of the clock pointed to half past twelve, and 
presently to one. Then Betsey exchanged the large needle 
for a smaller one, and, threading it, began to replace the 
stitches she had ripped out. Those she put in were as 
straight as a ruler and as much alike as rice grains. 

At three o’clock she rose stiffly. Though her back ached, 
and though her eyes were heavy and her hands stiff, she 
was happy; the catastrophe which she feared and against 
which she struggled was postponed a little longer. Then 
suddenly she was smitten by terror. She did not exactly 
hear Tilly move, but she knew that Tilly had moved; more- 
over, that she was awake. If Tilly spoke she believed she 
would die of shock. But when Tilly did speak she answered 
calmly. 

“Betsey!” The voice was shatp with terror. “‘Sister!”’ 

“Yes?” said Betsey, walking toward the stairway. 

“Where are you?” 

“T’m coming.” What should she say? It would be easy 
to invent an excuse, but Betsey did not like to lie. “I did 
not lock the door, Tilly.” 

“Why, no, of course not,”’ said Tilly. 
always. Come back to bed!” 

“T’m coming,” said Betsey. 

Her voice was steady, but her heart jumped in her side, 
and as she grasped the railing to ascend she was aware of 


“T locked it, like 
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her pulse throbbing in her wrist. She felt her way across 
the room and lay down, slippers, gown and all. She was 
trembling, not only because she was frightened but because 
she was cold. 

“T had a queer dream,” said Tilly drowsily. ‘I dreamed 
I could not see any more to sew straight.” 

“Are you awake?”’ asked Betsey sharply. 

Tilly did not answer. Did Tilly speak from a dream or 
from full consciousness? ai 

EARING the clock strike twelve, Betsey opened her 

eyes. It was harder to open them tonight than last 
night, and last night it was harder than the night before. 
It was the twenty-eighth night she had wakened at twelve 
o’clock and had gone faltering down the stairs. 

Beside her Tilly lay quietly, her breathing that of a child. 
The sky was black outside the rectangle of the window and 
there was again an uneasy whispering round the frame. 
The old furniture showed only vague outlines. 

“I cannot do this always,” said Betsey to herself. ‘I’m 
getting thin and I’m getting so tired I cannot wake on 
time, and then what will happen?” 

Her exploring foot sought her slippers, her exploring 
hand sought her bed gown. Her anxiety made her nerv- 
ous; she held her breath to listen. But Tilly slept sweetly. 

“If I’m no more so heavy the boards will not creak so 
under me,”’ she thought as she felt her way across the room. 
“Ach, but I am tired!” She repeated the word mentally 
with each step—“ Tired, tired, tired!’ 

In the kitchen there was the same glow of the fire, the 
same loveliness of light and shadow. The Maltese cat lay 
on his chair, the Airedale dog lay before the stove. Each 
lifted his head and each settled himself and closed his eyes. 
The starry quilt had advanced a little farther; a new sec- 
tion was set with two varieties of stitches, one tiny and 
regular, the other large and irregular. 

Betsey found her large needle and sat down heavily. 
She ripped one stitch, then another. The point of the 
needle caught in the material and made little marks. She 
bent lower and lower. Were her eyes also growing dim? 
She picked, out another stitch and another; then her 


forehead touched the belt of Orion, her hand lay quietly 
upon Ursa Major. 

After a long time she became conscious of some im- 
pending disaster. Was she hurt and helpless? When she 
opened her eyes and saw Tilly standing by the quilting 
frame power was restored to her and she sprang up. Tilly 
stood tal] and bent in her gray bed gown. Saying nothing, 
she looked at the quilt, then at her sister, then at the quilt. 

“What is it?”’ she asked at last. “What do you make 
alone here in the middle of the night?” 

Betsey stood paralyzed. 

“You're ripping out my sewing and making it over,” 
said Tilly gently. ‘That is how it gets always all right by 
morning. Isn’t it so, Betsey?” 

Betsey did not answer. 

“You think I can’t see any more?” asked Tilly. 

Betsey said not a word. 

“No, I can’t see any more.” Tilly answered her own 
question. “This long time already I have trouble. I can’t 
see to sew. I can’t see to read. Sometimes I can’t see you. 
I have twice stepped on the cat and once on the dog. If I 
do not step on them all the time it’s because they get nice 
out of my way. They know me. I will give up sewing. 
You will have enough trouble with me yet, Betsey, without 
ripping out my crooked stitches. Now come to bed.” 

Betsey looked at the clock. The hands pointed to half- 
past four. 

“It’s not worth while to go to bed. I'll get dressed ready 
to go out to milk, and I’ll watch for Herr when he comes to 
fetch the milk and I'll say he shall tell Doctor Landis to 
come to us. He’ll cure you, Tilly. He’ll surely cure you.” 


m1 


HE clock ticked solemnly. It was now eight o’clock, 

now nine. Soft flakes of snow had begun to fall; thesky 
seemed to stoop lower and lower. Tilly sat at the end of 
the settle, her elbow on the arm, her hand supporting her 
bending face, a finger pressed upon eacheye. Now and then 
a tear rolled down her cheek. 

“Tt’s not that I’m crying,” she explained angrily. ‘It’s 
that my eyes water.” 


29 


“Yes,” answered Betsey. Betsey wus the only moving ob- 
ject except the pendulum of the clock. The dog and cat lay 
motionless but alert. Even the cupboard and the mantel 
and the starry quilt seemed to be alert and waiting. “It’s 
ten o’clock,” cried Betsey at last. “‘Why, then, does he not 
come?” 

“He has perhaps a great many sick ones.’ 

Betsey looked up the road and then down. 

“You cannot see far in the snow,” she explained. 

“Is it snowing?” asked Tilly. 

Betsey turned from the window and looked at her sister. 

“Do you ask because you want to keep your eyes cov- 
ered, or is it that you cannot see?" 

“T want to keep my eyes covered,” answered Tilly. Tilly 
did want to keep her eyes covered, but it was because she 
believed that if she uncovered them she could not see. “I 
sewed perhaps a little too late last evening. If you want to 
sew, sister,”’ she said heroically, “then sew.” 

“T don’t need tosew,” replied Betsey. “‘He’s coming. He 
has his buggy, not his auto. I guess he’s afraid the snow 
will get deep for him. He’s driving his Minnie horse, the 
yellow one. She’s a good horse; they say when sometimes 
he’s tired and falls asleep she takes him home. I would 
rather have a good horse than an auto. He’s stopping at 
the gate.’’ Betsey’s voice grew shrill, the dog and the cat 
lifted their heads, the furniture seemed to stir as though 
that for which they all waited was now imminent. “I 
don’t believe he will hurt you, sister.”’ 

Doctor Landis tied his horse and came up the path, 
a stout, ruddy-faced man with a short, bristling mus- 
tache. He walked heavily, carrying his medicine case in 
one hand and a book in the other. He was a worldly 
Lutheran and a great reader. 

“He’s carrying his book,” said Betsey. “He forgets he 
has it, I guess. If he would read the Bible, how fine that 
would be!” 

Tilly did not answer. The water which streamed from 
her eyes burned like fire. 

Doctor Landis brought in with him a breath of cold air 
and the pleasant odor of drugs. The room seemed to 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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“‘He’s Driving His Minnie Horse, the Yellow One. 


She's a Good Horse; They Say When Sometimes He's Tired and Falls Asteep She Takes Him Home" 
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THE FAULTED LEDGE 


such news always carries on the wind. Already the 
pack leaders and the lone hunters were closing cau- 
tioualy in. But Fenton, craftiest of them all, had gotten to 
McKinnon first — had got- 
ten to old Ccour-d’Alene 


Sc ETHING good! So ran the word, mysteriously, as 


By Victor Shawe 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


“I did,” he whispered, imitating Conwine’s furtive 
manner. “I worked on the property all last winter.” 

“No!” Conwine’s exclamation conveyed a sense of 

gratification rather than doubt. ‘Then maybe you had a 

chance to size up the 

dame—that Ann Branton, 





Jack, the man who owned 
the claims—so the rest 
waited, alert, ready tostrike 
singly or to rend with the 
pack should Fenton slip. 
But Fenton had Ann Bran- 
ton working with hit, so 
there seemed small chance 
that he would alip. 

Of all those hungry ones 
who scented a fat killing 
only twocameintothe open. 
Tom Nash, best known of 
the independent mine own- 
ers, wired his offer: “If your 
proposition is as good as 
reported and you need help 
let me know.”” Al Conwine, 
professional wildcat pro- 
moter, believing in the value 
of personal contact, boarded 
the first westbound train. 

During the long hot 
morning hours of the last 
day of Mr. Conwine’s jour- 
ney the train climbed 
slowly, noisily, up the steep 
grades of the Bitter Root 
Mountains; during the 
afternoon slipped swiftly, 
almost silently, down other 
grades equally steep; 
stopped for a moment at 
the mouth of a cafion open- 
ing back into the tum- 
bled hills of that western 
slope. Here a railroad- 
construction camp was in 
operation, and a number of 
workmen—most of them 
nard-rock miners and 
muckers—left the train, 
making room for others of 
their kind who were quit- 
ting the camp. 

From the open window 
of a Pullman Mr. Conwine 
looked out en the camp and 
the men with apathetic dis- 
interest. ‘Then unexpect- 
edly he recognized one of 
those heavy~booted hard- 
rock miners. Leaning out 
of the window as far as his 
waistline would permit, he 
began to wave his hands 
excitedly. 

“Oh, Slim!” he shouted. 








who is floating the stock for 
Fenton.” 

*‘T certainly met the 
lady,’’ Slim admitted. 
“She’s the one I just told 
you about—the one who 
gypped me out of my trip 
to Seattle a few days ago. 
She was my boss while I was 
working on those claims.” 

“No!” This time Mr. 
Conwine’s exclamation con- 
veyed gratification mingled 
with uncomprehending 
amazement, as if the de- 
tails of a cherished dream 
were materializing before 
his eyes. ‘‘Why, if you 
know her well enough to 
make a date with her, you 
know her well enough to 
give me the straight dope 
on her. Tell me, Slim, on 
the.level, is she a chunk of 
ice—cold, like I’ve heard, 
and hard?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ 
Slim answered thought- 
fully. ‘‘I guess you would 
call her hard, all right.’’ 
Then for a moment his rest- 
less glance wandered from 
Conwine’s smooth fat face 
to the rugged hills outside, 
and his mind wandered 
from Conwine’s question to 
memories of the girl. 

Slim’s friends often said 
Slim had a way with women. 
Perhaps that was why, 
when he had gone to work 
for Ann Branton a few 
months before, he had not 
been impressed by her 
brusque speech and her 
aloof,abruptmanner. After 
he had talked with her a 
few times and had had op- 
portunity to study her eager 
young face and to watch the 
changing lights in her wide 
gray eyes, he had decided 
her apparent coldness was 
but a shield fear had cre- 
ated, a barrier to the pur- 
suit of ruthless men. 
Instinctively he had 
realized her clouded eyes 
but hid thesummer warmth 








“Hey, Slim!” 

But the miner did not 
hear or else refused to heed 
the call. Slim was on his way and didn’t want to be beth- 
ered. However, Mr, Conwine knew Slim was usually well 
posted on all matters of interest in the mining camps, so as 
the train started he left his Pullman and strolled forward 
into the day coaches, When he reached the miner’s seat he 
poked him playfully in the ribs. 

“Well, old-timer,” he greeted, ‘‘why so sad? You’re on 
your way to Seattle, aren’t you?” 

As all Slim's friends knew, Slim had once been told 
Seattle in June was the finest place in the world for a ten- 
day stiff to spend a vacation and his winter’s savings at 
the same time. Ever since then, as his friends also knew, 
Slim had been trying to reach that fair port during her 
fairest season. But each year his winter’s savings failed 
too soon or some other interest—usually a red-haired 
lady-—served to divert him from his purpose. 

As Mr. Conwine spoke Slim glanced up, and imme- 
diately his dejection vanished. 

“Well, Conny, God bless you!” he exclaimed. “Sit 
down and tell me whose fortune you are planning to ac- 
quire this time.” 

Mr. Conwine seated himself and patted Slim’s knee. 

“There's a hen on,” he confided. “Something good!” 
Always Mr. Conwine had a hen on. Always he was discov- 
ering something good. If his success had equaled his 


Before Stim Commenced His Part of the Work He Had a Heart:to-:Heart Tatk With Ann 


optimism he would have been many times a millionaire. 
“But I'll tell you about that later,’’ he continued, referring 
to the hen. “ Right now I want to know if you are on your 
way to Seattle. I got a reason for asking.” 

Slim shook his head ruefully. 

“Conny,” he said, “I lost out again this year. I had 
made my stake—even had my ticket bought. Then I kept 
a date with a dame, Conny—a red-haired dame—and she 
tricked me into missing my train. That same evening I 
met a bunch of roughnecks—and you know what happened 
to my roll.” 

Conwine clicked his tongue sympathetically. 

“Hard luck, Slim. Where are you going now?” 

Slim gestured, including the surrounding hills. 

“Right here. Northern Idaho. The Coeur d’Alenes. 
Wallace, to be exact.” 

Conwine nodded; pleased, as if this was the answer ‘he 
had hoped for. 

“Ever work in the district?” 

“ All last winter.” 

Conwine glanced around to see if anyone was listening, 
then whispered: “Did you pick up any inside dope on 
those McKinnon claims?” 

A quickly suppressed suggestion of amusement flickered 
for an instant in the miner’s deep-set, restless eyes. 


of her—a warmth still in- 
sulated by the harshness of 
her environment. Later, when he came to know her bette’, 
he had begun to believe her desire for wealth was born of a 
dreadful fear of poverty, the heritage of a starved child- 
hood. 

This was Slim’s gift—+o see through the cloak of man- 
nerisms into the very heart of a woman. At their last part- 
ing he had patted her on the cheek, had told her she was 
too dear a little kid to wear herself out trying to accumu- 
late a fortune. Jestingly he had advised her to find herself 
a wealthy husband, preferably afat amiable one, who could 
give her the luxuries she craved. Slim didn’t know he had 
a way with women. Perhaps that was why Ann Branton 
sometimes found herself thinking of Slim when her mind 
should have been busy with more profitable thoughts. 

Mr. Conwine interrupted his momentary musings. 

“Ts that all you are going to say—that she is hard? 
What I want is a line on the dame—how she reacts when 
a fellow talks big money deals to her, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

Again for an instant a suggestion of amusement flashed 
in Slim’s sidelong glance. 

“Why the sudden interest in the lady?” he asked. 

“It’s those McKinnon claims,” Mr. Conwine confided 
earnestly. ‘Why, Slim, she hasn’t had experience enough 
to float a promotion like that. Besides, it ain’t reasonable 
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to let a mere girl grab off such a good thing. Providing it is 
good, Slim, like I’ve heard.” 

“It certainly looks good,” Slim informed him. “A 
hundred-foot shaft in solid ore! But why should you be so 
interested? You don’t think the men who own it are going 
to divide, do you?” 

“That’s what I’ve come out here for—to make them 
divide. Listen, Slim. Do you know this bird Fenton?” 

“T’ve never met him, but I know his reputation.” 

Mr. Conwine nodded. 

“Listen, Slim. Did you know he paid cash for a one- 
sixteenth interest when those Eastern suckers bought the 
claims from McKinnon? Listen. You don’t suppose he’s 
going to be satisfied with a small end like that, do you? 
And to get the big end he’ll have to find a way to jar those 
suckers out, won’t he? Well, Slim, that’s why I’m inter- 
ested. Fenton’s a good mining engineer, but what he 
doesn’t know about the stock game is a bookful. When 
he’s ready to freeze those Easterners out he’ll have to have 
a fellow like me to help him—one who knows all the ins 
and outs of the game.” 

“Yes; but, Conny,” Slim interrupted, ‘‘ what makes you 
think Fenton intends to freeze those gentlemen out?” 

“Why, Slim, haven’t you heard? Fenton has abandoned 
the shaft. Yes, for a fact. He has abandoned the shaft and 
is planning to drive a tunnel to tap the ledge at a depth of 
about five hundred feet.” 

“That seems reasonable enough,” said Slim. ‘Lots 
cheaper, handling ore out of a tunnel than out of a shaft.” 

Conwine nodded. 

“But I got it straight, Slim, that the ledge is broken— 
faulted, you know. I got it straight those Eastern suckers 
will be broke before that tunnel ever taps the ledge. You 
worked on the claims, Slim. And you got a reputation for 
knowing more about mining than most of the experts. I’m 
asking you, Slim—is that true about the ledge?” 

‘Even if it were true,”’ Slim evaded, ‘“‘why do you think 
Fenton intends to gyp his associates? Isn’t Miss Branton 
going to sell treasury stock to raise money for carrying on 
the development work?” 

‘Of course she is,”” Conwine said patiently. “ But when 
the report about the ledge gets spread around, how much 
treasury stock will she be able to sell?” 

“T get you now,” Slim commented, as if he had not con- 
sidered that aspect of the matter before; ‘but if Fenton 


and Miss Branton have this framed I still can’t see how you 
expect to get in.” 

“Listen, Slim, and I’ll tell you,’”’ Mr. Conwine said ear- 
nestly. ‘Your li'l’ ol’ two per cent theory is going to 
get me in.” 

Slim grinned broadly; then began to chuckle. 

“Conny, old simp,” he exclaimed, “‘you’ve finally sold 
yourself on that theory, have you? Another star in my 
crown, Conny! Another believer on his way to fame and 
fortune! Tell me, Conny, what are you going to need to 
get Fenton to divide several million dollars with you— 
two per cent more desire or two per cent more determina- 
tion?” 

Everyone who knew Slim knew his pet theory—that 
there is mighty little difference between the average man 
who succeeds and the average man who fails, usually not 
more than two per cent. ‘Two per cent more desire,” he 
was in the habit of saying, “‘or two per cent more ability or 
determination makes the millionaires, and minus two per 
cent makes the ten-day stiffs.” 

“Conny,” he repeated, “which is it you'll need this 
time—a little more desire or a little more determination? 
I wouldn’t think of suggesting a little more ability.” 

“Slim, I'll tell you,’”” Mr. Conwine answered, somewhat 
pained by Slim’s levity. ‘‘ You know I got the ability to 
make money. And Gawd knows I got the desire for it. But 
have I ever played in the big money yet? No. And I’ll tell 
you why, Slim. Ever since I first heard you talking about 
that theory I’ve been analyzing myself, and now I know 
where I’ve always slipped. Determination! Minus two 
per cent of the old determination, Slim. That’s why I’ve 
always lost out. After this when I go hunting the big money 
I'll get it, Slim. The li’l’ ol’ theory will work for me.” 

While Conwine was speaking the train came to a stop 
and Slim rose and took his suitcase. 

“Here’s Wallace,” he said. ‘Good li’l’ ol’ town in which 
to prove atheory. Good li’!’ ol’ theory too. Hope it works 
for you. Come on.” 

Mr. Conwine grabbed Slim’s arm. 

“Wait a second,’’ he pleaded. “You haven’t told me 
yet about that ledge. Is it really —— 

“Come on,” Slim urged. ‘We'll talk about that later.” 

Mr. Conwine went with Slim; in fact, he had no inten- 
tion of letting Slim go anywhere alone for the next few 
days. He needed Slim; was wondering if he could persuade 


him to go up to the claims to work in the tunnei Fenton 
was going to drive. 

In the hotel while they were registering Conwine pointed 
with his thumb toward a suite of offices adjoining the lobby. 

“Ann Branton’s place?” he whispered. 

Slim nodded, then stepped back and looked through the 
curtained window. At her desk in an inner room Miss 
Branton sat talking to a client; but she saw Slim and rose, 
motioning impulsively for him to enter. As he opened the 
door she met him and took his outstretched hand eagerly 
in hers. 

“Good old Slim,” she said. “I’ve been hoping you would 
come back. I want you to go to work on those McKinnon 
claims again. And I want your honest opinion of the 
property.” 

“Ann,” said Slim, paying no heed to her remarks, but 
holding her hand and appraising her with slow apprecia- 
tive gaze, “if you would co your hair differently, fluff it 
out or something, and if you would wear silks instead of 
that plain serge—why, girl, you would be a riot instead 
of just a successful little broker.” 

Just for an instant, as Slim talked, a quick warm light 
softened the hard lines of her face and a faint flush stole 
into her cheeks. Then abruptly her eyes clouded, and she 
removed her hand from his. 

“Don’t act like that,” he chided. “I didn’t come in 
here looking for a job. I’m not broke yet.”" He took a few 
pieces of silver from his pocket. ‘“‘Nearly three doilars 
left,” he said. “Enough to pay for our evening meai— 
if you’re not too hungry.” 

“I have an engagement for dinner,”’ she evaded hastily, 
nervously. “Some other time, Come with me now, I want 
you to meet a friend of mine.” Slim followed into her pri- 
vate room. ‘Mr. Fenton,” she said to the man sitting 
there, “‘I want you to meet Mr. Reynolds.” 

Slim found himself shaking the limp unwelcoming hand 
of a well-groomed man of middle age—a man whose expres- 
sionless saurian eyes appraised him as if weighing, calculat- 
ing his worth, and then glanced away as if from something 
inanimate, offensive. 

The girl noticed this, and her face became a mask, the 
lines etched with the sharp steel of controlled anger. 

“Mr. Reynolds once worked on the McKinnon prop- 
erty,”’ she said deliberately, as if seeking to touch a sensitive 

(Continued on Page 85) 














Slim With Desperate Courage Fought His Way Up the Treacherous Breast of the Barrier. 


Hidden Branches Clutched at His Feet 
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The Making of 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE 


\ THEN I beeame customers’ man for Reade 

& Co., Mr. Wing resumed, I had been 

more than two years learning the broker- 

age business. Before that I had already made up 
my mind that it was a good business and that New York 
was the place to do it in. I knew the clerical end, and 
now in the front office I was getting to know the profit- 
producing end. After all, business success consists of suc- 
cess in getting business, and I used to think of what I 
might do if, or when, the opportunity came. I didn’t 
plan to sit dowr: and wait for opportunity to knock 
at my door. I knew I must go out and meet 
it; but I intended to know exactly what to do 
when I held it up. I read everything that I 
could lay my hands on that had any bearing 
on the ways of New York stockbrokers 
books, newspaper articles, magazine stor- 
ies, everything. I made it a point to 
listen to the customers. The old ones 
told me of the past, and, as you know, 
there is much to learn from the experi- 
ence of others. Moreover, there is far 
more financial history unwritten than 
there is printed, and that kind you 
can get only by word of mouth. By 
listening I found that I learned a 
great deal, not alone about market 
matters but about the customers them- 
selves, You get a pretty good line ona 
man by the way he reacts to news and 
events. His point of view, what he 
assimilates, what he misses of the les- 
son—all are instructive to a broker, who 
must learn to know his clients. From 
the younger men I learned how inexperience 
views the same events—and one always has 
inexperienced customers. I began to perceive 
the workings of hope when unsupported by 
knowledge, and of fear when unchecked by 
comprehension, and the always-present dan- 
ger of greed, which blinds men to the obvious 
and to the inevitable. 

I didn’t get ail this in a month, But I 
really saw the educational possibilities of my 
new job in Reade'’s front office almost from 
the first. The customers were the men to 
whom I should have to sell service and knowl- 
edge. Hence what my own curriculum must 
be was plain to me, because my needs were 
not at all mysterious. I was lucky enough 
to realize that so long as I was learning I 
could afford to let everything else wait— my 
own wages, my own wishes or the kind of job 
that would please me the most. Patience on 
my part wasn’t so admirable as it sounds 
when I tell about it. I never sprint except- 
ing on a clear track. In any case, I was not 
thinking of my New York career with such 
impatience as to unfit me for my work in 
Reade’s. I was known in Boston, after my 
four years at Cambridge and three years 
with Devlin and with Reade. I knew no end 
of people who knew me, In the brokerage 
business I at least had mastered what Bagehot 
calls the idiom of the place. An employer could quickly 
classify me and accurately appraise my worth to him. All 
this made Boston a comfortable place in which to continue 
my business education. But I never lost sight of the fact 
that New York was the place for big business. 


Working Out of Debt 


I SPENT my annual two weeks’ vacation at home of 
course. I must say here I don’t believe there is a nicer 
place in which to spend a fortnight’s holiday than Maine. 
say this not because I'm a Maine man, but because I’ve 
been in many other places and I know. 

While I was home I was just my father’s son and wel- 
come guest, and I had a much nicer time than a fifteen- 
dollar-a-week broker's clerk could reasonably expect. I 
may confess here that in those days of my virtuous appren- 
ticeship [I used to get an allowance from home, not 
munificent, but enough to keep me from unnecessary 
hardships. I considered that it was plain business sense 
for me to ask and accept that allowance, and I want to tell 
you that it was at my own insistence that it was not 
exceasive. As soon as I had an income that enabled me 
to save money after paying for a moderately comfortable 
living, I began to repay my father. As long as I knew I 
was not extravagant I did not have to stint myself of 
decent food and a comfortable room. In time I paid back 
every cent my father had sent me while I was at school 
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I wanted to do it. I 


and college and at work in Boston. 
wanted the feel of it; not the gesture of it, but the con- 


sciousness of it. I never owed money to anyone except 
my father—I mean personal debts—and I didn’t want to 
owe him; not money, that is. And I can tell you this, 
that it gave my father just as much pleasure to get my 
checks canceling my indebtedness as it gave me to send 
them to him. He returned the compliment in the only 
way he could. When he died he left me every cent he had. 
Of course I was the only child, but I had done very well. I 
was a partner in the firm and had enough for all my needs 
and more. But I knew exactly what was in his mind. 

It was up in Maine that summer that I met a man by 
the name of Watts, who is today the president of a big 
Boston bank with which my firm has very close affiliations. 
He had a brother, Tom, who was then in the office of 
Bronson & Barnes. I knew the firm of course. It was a 
reputable brokerage house, and did a larger business than 
Reade & Co. But what interested me from the start was 
the fact that they had a branch office in New York. That 
showed me that they did a pretty good business. For a 
number of years they had had as New York correspond- 
ents two and at times even three well-known Stock Ex- 
change houses. Watts told me Mr. Barnes once told him 
that they kept quite a balance with those firms, so that if 
one of them should fail it would mean a pretty hard 
whack for Bronson & Barnes. The firm finally decided to 
open an office in New York and do their own clearing. 
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Neither Colonel Bronson nor Mr. Barnes would 
go to New York to live, so they took in as part- 
ner Mr. Joseph Williamson. They bought him a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange and put 
him in charge of the New York office. Mr. Williamson 
was the board member. He was busy on the floor all day 
executing the orders that came over the wire from Boston. 
All that I had heard about Bronson & Barnes was good. 
But Watts had put just one thought in my head. So I 
asked him, “Do they do much New York business?” 
“How do you mean?” 
“Does Mr. Williamson also attend to getting 
business in New York or is the New York office 
simply to execute the orders from Boston and 
save commissions and clear stocks?” I asked. 
“I don’t imagine they’ve gone after New 
York business very hard. I say this with- 
out knowing positively, but I rather sus- 
pect my brother, Tom, would have men- 
tioned it to me if they had.” 
“‘T am very anxious to find out,”’ I told 
Watts. 
“Why?” 
“Because I want to get a job in that 
New York office.” 
“Do you think you can get business 
there?’’ he asked me. 
“T’ve been planning to do something 
like this for over a year now,” I told 
him. ‘‘If they send me there to get 
business I'll get it. How much I can 
get in a week ora month ora year I don’t 
know. But I’ll get some, and you know 
that nothing brings business like business. 
Getting more when you have some is no 
job, but getting some when you haven’t any 
is harder and takes longer. But, anyhow, I 
know this: That New York is the one place 
in the United States where you can get enough 
stock business to make it worth while; and 
I am heading that way.” 


Holiday Friends 


DON’T know whether my words or my 

manner made an impression on Mr. Watts 
or whether it was because he was such a fine 
helpful man or because playing tennis to- 
gether had made him friendly to me, but he 
promised me with much earnestness: “I’ll 
speak to Colonel Bronson about you when I 
get back to Boston. I’ll make it a special 
point to do so.” 

“That’s very nice of you, Mr. Watts,” I 
said, ‘‘and I am very grateful to you, but I 
wouldn’t put you to all that bother.” 

“Tt will be a pleasure, Jack,” he assured 
me, and I could see he meant it. 

So I promptly said, ‘‘ All the same I'd feel 
much easier in my mind if you just gave me 
a letter of introduction to the colonel. Do 
you object to doing that?’’ 

“No; of course not. Bronson is running 
for mayor of his home town. He has prom- 
ised to give that burg a business administration, and as 
he is a man of his word and hasn’t one enemy, he will not 
only be elected but he will probably spend all his time in 
the city hall keeping his promise. He is the kind of man 
who never does anything by halves.” 

“That will be fine,”’ I said. We played several sets of 
tennis and he beat me by one. After we’d had a shower I 
got him to write and give me the letter of introduction. 

You see, I didn’t doubt that Dan Watts would be 
willing and even glad to speak to Colonel Bronson about 
me—if he happened to think of it or if the chance offered 
when he could do it in a nice way—but the fact that I was 
set on getting the job didn’t blind me to the fact that the 
friendly intimacy which vacation time and the holiday 
mood breed among men does not long survive the atmos- 
phere of the city, where the bread-winning needs take so 
much concentration and time. You go camping with a 
comparative stranger, or sailing or fishing. Time exists 
then for pleasure, for being merry together, and not for 
making a living for yourself. In three days in the woods 
or on a boat you call the stranger by his first name. He’d 
do anything for you because he knows you’d do anything 
for him. He’s a good fellow and you're a good fellow, and 
in your sudden but close companionship you find the twin 
of an old and tried friendship. After a fortnight together 
you are Damon to his Pythias. If it so happens that you 
have both been in danger together, however slight, why, 
you simply turn into the Siamese twins. 
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But after a few weeks in the city each goes back to 
his own life and Damon forgets Pythias’ last name. So 
I decided to take no chances, and made sure I'd get to 
see Colonel Bronson by making sure of the letter of in- 
troduction. After I got it I asked Dan Watts to speak 
to his brother, Tom. I knew Tom slightly. I had met 
him at luncheon with other colleagues—fellow clerks in 
other brokers’ offices. 

When I got to town the first thing I did was to get a 
cousin of mine, who was the head of a big corporation, 
to give me another letter of introduction to Colonel 
Bronson, whom he knew very well. That suggested to 
me that I might as well go to Colonel Bronson well for- 
tified with references, so I asked everybody I knew if 
they knew Bronson, and those who did had to give me 
a letter of introduction. In between times I found out 
a lot about the firm. It made me more anxious than 
ever to land that New York job. 

I think I took seven letters of introduction with me 
when I went to the office of Bronson & Barnes and asked 
for Colonel Bronson. Mr. Barnes in those days was 
the board member and was busy on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange. 

I can’t tell you exactly what my first impression was 
of a man who not only became my chief and honored 
senior partner but, to boot, a kind and staunch friend 
whose example has been an inspiration to me as to 
hundreds of others. You see, I came to know him so 
well and to have such affection for him that I cannot 
describe accurately what I thought of him the first 
time I spoke to him. I know I was neither awed nor 
repelled in any way. He was, it was easy for me to see 
at once, kindly and shrewd, pleasant and businesslike, 
genial and alert. I may say that those to whom I had 
spoken had probably prepared me for what I found in 
him—among others Tom Watts, Dan’s brother, a very 
clever chap who was a clerk in the colonel’s office and is 
now one of our partners. 

Well, I gave my letters of introduction to Colonel 
Bronson, and he read each and every one from the letter- 
head to the typist’s initial at the bottom. When he had 
finished reading them he turned and looked up at me not 
a whit more kindly than before he knew how many of his 
friends were also my friends. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked me. 


Bearding the Lion 


THOUGHT of Dan Watts’ enthusiastic approval of 

my decision to go to work in New York for Bronson & 
Barnes. I said, ‘I’ve been advised to get a job with Bron- 
son & Barnes.” 

“Oh, there must be some mistake,”’ said Colonel Bron- 
son regretfully. 

“No mistake, sir. This is the office,”’ I assured him. 

“My dear boy, we have more help than business just 
now,” he said, and laughed. 

It made it more hopeless, his laughing did, than as if he 
had frowned. But I neither saw nor heard him. All my 
mind held at that moment was the one thought that I 
must go to New York, where the business was, and that 
Bronson & Barnes was the one firm in the world to 
get that business for. The New York notion had 
been mine for a year or more, but the firm I 
adopted then and there. 

I rather imagine the colonel saw I hadn’t 
taken in his remarks. He repeated 
them for my benefit. ‘“‘Why, yes; we 
have more help than business just 
now.” 

“T can’t help that, Colonel 
Bronson. I’m not thinking 
of wages. I want to work for 
you because this is the one 
firm that I want to do 
business for. I want to be 
trained in this office. I 
know all about you, and 
when you know me and 
I learn to do business 
the way you want me 
to do it, I am going 
to your New York 
office and get busi- 
ness for you there. 
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In the meantime the amount of help you have doesn’t 
matter, because you don’t have to think of the money 
I’ll cost you. You can fix that part to suit yourself. But 
this is certainly the firm I am going to work for, and I 
might as well begin now as later.” 

I remember my own words accurately because it was an 
important occasion for me, and besides, Colonel Bronson 
has repeated them to me dozens of times. He says I 
actually took off my coat and looked around his private 
office for a hook to hang it on. But I didn’t. I waited 
until he spoke again. 

“And when can you go to work?” 

“This minute,”” I said, and I guess I instinctively felt 
for my top coat button. But Colonel Bronson shook his 
head. 

“Hold on,” he said. ‘We really have all the help we 
need.” 

“In New York?” 

“Yes.” 

“And have you all the business there that you can 
handle?” I persisted. 

He hesitated, then 


I asked. 


SYEE 
COMMON 


ALASKA 
PEAAUT MINES 


“Well, we are always willing to grow and take on 
more help. Just at this moment I am in the throes of a 
municipal campaign in Shoreham, You come in and 
see me after the election. If I am elected I shan't be in 
the office so much, and perhaps Mr. Barnes may find a 
place for you. But I may not be elected.” 

““Well, Colonel Bronson, I hope the election will go 
the way you wish it togo. But I'll come in for the job 
anyhow. Good luck, sir,”’ I said, and was going away 
when he called me. 

“Hold on. Shake hands.”” And I did. 
got red all over and then he laughed. 
because I blushed. 

As a matter of fact, he was elected practically unani- 
mously. I have heard that he got every vote in the 
town except six, and those were probably Democrats 
who hadn't lived there more than a few months and 
didn’t get around among the natives much. The total 
vote was several thousands, so you can see for yourself 
what kind of man Samuel Adams Bronson was consid- 
ered to be by people who had known him for years. 


I felt that I 


I suppose it was 


Back to the Attack 


HE very next morning after the election I went down 

to his office. He wasn't in, and had sent word that 
he wouldn’t be until the afternoon. 

At 12:05 I was back at the office. He was in. It 
wasn't hard to get to see the head of that firm of stock- 
brokers then or at any other time. 

“Good afternoon, Colonel Bronson. I congratulate 
you, sir,” I said. I suspect I looked as if I had come in 
to see him as a mere matter of form, before going to my 
desk in the next room. 

“Thank you. Let me see, you are Mr, John Wing, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you for remembering. Now that you 
are elected I am ready to go to work at anything you say.” 

“You are, eh?” 

“Yes, sir. The important thing to me is to go to work 
here.” 

** Are you as keen for the brokerage business as al! that?” 

“It’s a good business and that is why I wish to learn te 
do it the way Bronson & Barnes do it.” 

“You approve of us, hey?”” He was smiling. His good 
humor probably was the momentum of his satisfaction 
over an unprecedented political victory. 

“T found out a great deal about the firm. Yes, sir. And 
the more I found out, the more I wanted to come to work 
here. I had some of those letters of introduction ten days 
before I called on you. Vhe reason was that I wanted to 
make sure this office was what I had heard it was. And 
it was. And I am here, sir, hoping you'll take me in.” 

“Well, it’s very nice to hear that. But I am afraid the 
situation here is still the same—more he!p than business.” 

“Of course,” I said, “as I told you, the salary needn’t 
worry you, and then it isn’t here that I want to work, but 
in New York.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because New York is where the business is; and where 
the business is, that’s where I want to be, because I want 

to get lots of it.”’ 
“But you don’t know anybody there.” 
“No, sir. But you know that that merely makes 
it more interesting to go after it. It seems 
to me that the New York stock market is 
growing so fast that everybody in the 
United States will have to go there in 
time, and I'd like to get there before 
the crowd is bigger.” 
“And you think the money is 
there?”’ 
“IT know the business is, and 
where the business is the 
money is.” 
“Always?” He 
queerly, 
**Yes, sir,’’ I said. 
“That is, if the busi- 
ness is the kind of 
business we want, If 
I can get the business 
the firm will make 
(Continued on 
Page 166) 
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The Tall Men 


EVERAL years before his death Emerson Hough 
S planned three novels about the American pioneer. He 
lived to finish two of them, The Covered Wagon and North 
of 86, both of which appeared serially in THe SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, The third of these novels, The Tall Men, was 
sketched out but not written at the time of his death. 
In it he planned to celebrate those restless sons of Ken- 
tucky, of Virginia, and of Missouri who pushed our frontier 
forward to the Pacific and fought it south to the Rio 
Grande 

To the last, Emerson Hough wrote to preserve the old 
pioneer traditions and to reawaken the old pioneer virtues 
Hough died 
before his book was finished, but Kentucky, whose tall men 
were in the van of these great movements, and whose sons 
have gone forth to the East, the West, the North and the 
South, is calling them back home in June to celebrate the 
present of the old state at Louisville and its past at Har- 
rodsburg; to honor the men who were an honor to Ken- 
tucky and to revive the spirit that made America great. 

Your Kentuckian may have gone to California and have 
learned to love its cafions and its rugged peaks; or have 
made his home on the rich prairies of the Middle West; or 
have grown into the life of half-alien New York; but there 
is always with him a memory of the old state and of his 
forbears, the tall men with the long rifles, who lived straight 
and shot straight, and to whom covered-wagon days were 
something more than a jazz tune. 


that gave fiber to the American character. 


Texas Versus Henry 


NEXAS has a grievance. It appears that several weeks 
ago Mr. Stuart Henry, author of Hours With Famous 
Parisians, published an article in which he challenged the 
historical accuracy of certain scenes and incidents in the 
late Emerson Hough's spirited novel, North of 36. 

Mr. Hough was so iong and so closely identified with the 
cattle country of the Southwest, and was such a loving 
and faithful historian of our old frontier and of the sturdy 
pioneers who reared an empire to the north and east of the 
Rio Grande, that any unwarranted criticism of his novel 
was bound to stir up the wrath of a horde of old-timers, 
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many of whom were not only aware of the essential truth 
of his story but had also been of material assistance to him in 
his efforts to reconstruct and repeople the old cow country. 

This time it was the expected that happened. The 
counterblast directed toward the author of Paris Days and 
Evenings would have perhaps been less cyclonic had he 
confined his strictures to Mr. Hough’s novel; but in an 
unguarded paragraph he went farther afield and presented 
a highly unflattering picture ot men who are still living and 
of others who left sons and daughters to revere their mem- 
ory. What Texans particularly resent is the statement 
made by the author of French Essays and Profiles to 
the effect that the pioneers were gaunt, wizened, homely, 
hungry, weary, unromantic and leading sordid lives. 

We are indebted to the Houston Chronicle tor an ex- 
tended account of the whole controversy. The quotation 
of a single paragraph—and it is not the most censorious 
one that might be selected—will suftice to show how keen 
is the resentment felt toward Mr. Hough’s critic: 


When the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation met in Houston recently, probably the most dra- 
matic incident of the convention came when William 
Atkinson, of Goliad, himself a veteran trail driver, stood 
before the delegates, bitterly denounced Henry, declared 
his statements false, and then presented Mrs. Amanda 
Burks, a woman eighty-eight years old, a living refutation 
of Henry’s declaration that no Texas woman ever went to 
Kansas with a cattle drive. 


Mrs. Burks, owner of a forty-five-thousand-acre ranch 
near Cotulla, is said to have been the original of Mr. 
Hough's heroine, Taisie Lockhart. At all events, she is the 
fine type of pioneer womanhood he endeavored to portray; 
and she actually made the long trip from the Nueces River, 
across Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, on into the hills of 
Wyoming, accompanying her husband when he drove a 
large herd of cattle into that state. 

Next to Mrs. Burks, Mr. George W. Saunders, of San 
Antonio, is perhaps Mr. Hough’s star witness. Mr. Saun- 
ders, president of the Old Time Trail Drivers’ Association, 
was driving cattle during the very years covered in North 
of 36. He wrote a book about his experiences, and, with his 
permission, Mr. Hough drew freely upon it. Mr. Saunders 
earnestly vouches for Mr. Hough’s historical accuracy. He 
ought to know. So ought Mr. William Atkinson, of Goliad. 
Se ought Mr. J. R. Blocker, of San Antonio, and Mr. W. P. 
Webb, professor of history at the University of Texas. We 
might, if need be, summon scores of witnesses to tell the 
same story, old-timers touched on the raw by Mr. Henry’s 
words, men who venerate the Texan pioneers and who 
know what extraordinary pains Mr. Hough always took to 
embody authentic history in his romances of American life. 

Emerson Hough has been dead a year or more and no 
other writer has sprung up to take his place. We firmly 
believe that as time passes, as the older generation goes to 
its rest and as the increase of population wipes out the last 
vestiges of our frontiers, his fascinating and veracious 
records of our national past will take rank in public esteem 
with those of Washington Irving and James Fenimore 
Cooper. No American writer has ever loved his own land 
more deeply or has been more profoundly inspired by pride 
in her old virilestock than the author of The Covered Wagon. 


The Dawes Plan in Practice 


HE Report of the Dawes Committee to the Reparation 

Commission is admirable in clarity of statement. A 
new bank of issue is to be set up for Germany. The cur- 
rency is to be stabilized and the budget of the state bal- 
anced. A schedule of reparation payments is devised. A 
broad and comprehensive system of taxation is evolved 
that in effect takes the ill-gotten wealth concentrated in 
the hands of the few through the depreciation of the mark 
and makes it available for reparation payments. In order 
that all this may be made possible, the economic sover- 
eignty of Germany is recognized. Many procedures and 
safeguards are devised. Finally, the meat of the coconut: 
The procedure is outlined whereby the reparations pay- 
ments of Germany are transferred into foreign currency. 
This is the matter of most importance to the other trading 
countries of the world and ought to be understood by all 
business men. 
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Raising taxes in home money within a country is one 
thing; transferring those funds outside of that country is 
a very different thing. For the sake of clarity, the mechan- 
ism to be employed is resolved into the simplest terms. 
The payments may flow out of Germany in one of four 
ways—goods, services, currency and securities. 

First, the taxes to be used in payment of reparations are 
deposited to the account of the agent for reparation pay- 
ments. The disposal of these funds, which are in German 
marks, 1s under the control of the transfer committee. 

Payments may take the shape of goods in one of three 
ways. Certain deliveries in kind were provided for in the 
Treaty of Peace. Other goods may be selected with the 
approval of the transfer committee, and the receiving gov- 
ernments may turn marks over to their nationals for pur- 
chases of goods in Germany. These goods must be taken 
only for use in the country of the recipient, not for re- 
export, except by unanimous agreement. The transfer 
committee must guard the interests of Germany, that she 
be not depleted. 

Services might be within or without Germany. External 
services would be in shipping, insurance, and so forth. 
Internal services might be in the use of German labor to 
elaborate imported raw materials. Payment by goods 
would naturally be in terms of materials indigenous to 
Germany; but services might be secured as payment and 
applied to the manufacture of imported raw materials, the 
finished goods to be taken out for consumption in the 
recipient country. The transfer committee would desig- 
nate allocations, protecting Germany from exploitation. 

The report does not specify services, but since marks in 
the possession of the agents of the recipient countries in 
Germany could be used for all approved purchases, clearly 
services could be bought as well as goods and the authority 
of the transfer committee would extend over them. 

The transfer committee would have the function of con- 
verting German currency into foreign currencies, these to 
be turned over to the Allies. But the volume of such con- 
versions would be limited by the conditions of the exchange 
market and could not be permitted to threaten the sta- 
bility of the new German currency. This would be one of 
the most important functions of the arrangement. 

Finally, the transfer committee would be empowered to 
make internal loans in Germany or to invest in German 
bonds, which might be sold whenever the conditions of 
German exchange would warrant it. 

In the event of German money piling up on the transfer 
committee in amounts that could not be transferred outside 
of the country without risk to the internal economy, the 
schedule of payments would be modified accordingly. 

This looks all right until the trading begins. Then it will 
be found that these trades cut across established com- 
merce, and the receiving countries will turn against each 
other. Suppose France and Italy claim enough coal from 
Germany to cover their full import needs. Waving aside 
the question of whether Germany could yield this much 
coal without injury to her industries, if Great Britain were 
to lose all her export coal trade to France and Italy, that 
would disorganize her coal mining, make the payment of 
minimum wages to miners precarious and wipe out the 
fixed minimum profits to operators. Great Britain might 
therefore be expected to resist French and Italian coal 
demands on Germany quite as much as Germany. If 
Great Britain were to cover all her needs for potash from 
Germany, that would be a blow to the potash deposits of 
France. Point after point, the Allies would find their trade 
interests in competition. 

Once under way, the scheme would resolve itself into a 
series of agreements and compromises all round. The 
upshot might be that the Allies might find it to their inter- 
ests, all things considered, to accept from Germany less 
than the sums to which she had obligated herself. How 
much Germany can pay under this scheme, and how much 
the Allies can receive, will be determined by trial and error. 
This may look like an experimental method, but it seems 
to be the only sound method. The opportunities are made 
widely available, the interests of all are safeguarded and 
economic principles are respected. In this manner the 
world would secure a business settlement of the reparation 
problem and the politicians would have little to do with it. 
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ur Trade Rivals, the British 


NGLAND has been compared to a 
e wearied Titan. Upon the shoulders of 
this colossus bestriding the world new 
and heavy burdens have been laid by the war. 
The England of today is not the England of a decade 
ago. Dean Inge, one of the most acute of British contem- 
porary thinkers, takes the ground that British prosperity 
culminated more than a generation ago and is now on the 
wane. The prosperity and security of the Victerian Age, 
he remarks, were due to causes which can never recur. 
At the moment when the United States was beginning 
to challenge British mercantile supremacy the American 
Civil War broke out. Later the Franco-Prussian War 
enabled the British again to trade with both belligerents, 
to the immense enrichment of the country. In the decade 
preceding the Great War the question of Germany’s 
commercial rivalry with Great Britain was being seriously 
mooted in the four corners of the globe. 


Britain’s Feeding Problem 


HE sharp cutting edge of German competition in world 

markets having been blunted, America stands out today 
as Britain’s most formidable rival for the trade of the 
world. Certainly we need foreign markets as never before 
in our history. The war keyed up our production and we 
are faced with the problem of what to do with mounting 
surpluses. Our farmers are raising 180,000,000 bushels 
more wheat than we can use at home. The feet of our 
entire population could be shod with 60 per cent of our 
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shoe factories operating on full time. Our steel-ingot ca- 
pacity is already 10,000,000 tons in excess of domestic 
needs. 

War, like death, is a great leveler. To what extent has 
the war brought down British competitive capacity in 
foreign markets to our own level? It is interesting first to 
inquire into the extent to which the war has apparently 
shaken Britain’s commercial structure. Looking first at 
this side of the picture, certain adverse influences may be 
noted. 

Five hundred and sixty thousand able-bodied men were 
left dead on the field of battle. This loss of man power has 
been augmented by heavy postwar emigration. The sur- 
plusage of women over men in Great Britain has mounted 
up to 1,750,000 souls. This excess of women intensifies 
competition, lowers wages, embitters the struggle for 
existence and reduces relatively the wealth-producing 
capacity of the nation. Despite the loss of man power due 
to war and emigration, the population of Great Britain 
has increased nearly 2,000,000 in the last decade. 

The multiplication of young mouths to be fed, along 
with the progressive curtailment of grain-growing, serves 
to confirm the dependence of the country upon imported 
foods. The value of British food imports, including drink 
and tobacco, in 1923 shows an increase of 71 per cent over 
1913. The bread-producing capacity of the country 
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diminishes as the country becomes increas- 
ingly overindustrialized. There was a time 
when native-grown grain fed 24,000,000 of 
the population, while it now provides for leas 
than 8,000,000 people. Deducting seed and the require- 
ments for poultry feeding, the native wheat harvest pro- 
duces bread for hardly more than one month's consumption. 
The British grain grower is flat on his back. He can’t hold 
his own against competition with cheap foreign grain. Con- 
sequently arable land is reverting to pasturage and the bill 
for imported bread continues to rise. 


Increase in Population 


HE enormous increase in the population of Great 

Britain during the Victorian Age was a phenomenon 
unique in history. It came through industrial revolution 
and the development of new food-producing areas beyond 
the seas. The extraordinary increase in the population of 
England and Wales in the nineteenth century was the re- 
sult of a high birth rate stimulated by cheap food and a poor 
law which encouraged irresponsible parentage. The con- 
veyance of cheap overseas food to the British Isles, paid for 
by British goods, enabled human labor to subsist and mui- 
tiply in great industrial centers. Coal, cotton and woolen 
textiles are the currency in which Britain pays for imported 
food. A severe drop in the export of cotton textiles finds its 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Adventures of Alice 


ELL,” said the Red Knight cheerfully, as he en- 
\ y tered his campsign headquarters and deposited his 
silk hat on the water cooler, “the campaign is in 

full swing.” 

“Whaddya mean, swing?” said Alice, who was acting as 
his private secretary, and was busily engaged in opening 
the mail. 

“My Western agents report that I'll swing a big vote 
out there,”’ said the Red Knight. ‘I’m leaving tomorrow 
night to swing round the circle, and my opponents have 
just issued a statement that my maternal 
great-great-granduncle was hanged.” 

“ Aren't you going to reply to that canard?” 

Alice asked. 

“Certainly not,” said the candidate. ‘I'll 
treat it with the silent contempt that it deserves. 
I'll just issue a short statement that I scorn to 
indulge in personalities. And I'll add that my 
opponent is a crook and a liar and that his an- 
cestors on both sides were pirates, horse thieves, 
second-story men and burglars. That's the way 
to treat a statement of that sort. I intend to 
wage a clean campaign,” 

“At-a-boy,”” said Alice, continuing to sort 
cut the mail, “ Here's one that looks like a nasty 
slam,” she said, opening a newspaper. ‘What 
do they mean by saying that you're presidential 
timber?” 

Oh, that’s all right! It means, of course, that 
I'm a chip of the old bloc,” replied the Red 
Knight. “You see, when it comes to log rolling 
it’s important to have a man of the right tim- 
ber. It’s useful when they start to manufacture 
the planks in the party platform.” 

“Tt sounds sort of like being a carpenter, 
doesn’t it?” said Alice. 

“That's just what it is,” replied the Red 
Knight. “A successful candidate must be able 
to hammer away at his opponents so as to nail 
their campaign lies." 

“TY never thought of that,” said Alice. “I 
suppose that in politics it’s important to know 
how to use tools properly.” 

“Properly isn’t theword,’ said the Red Knight. 

“But the important thing is to get men of the 
right timber, Howelse canthey make acabinet?” 

“Here's a check from The International Gadget Trust 
for a million dollars,” said Alice, opening another envelope. 
“They inclose a letter saying that they have sent a check 
for the same amount to the Opposition, and with best 
wishes for your success they are yours truly.” 

“Write them a letter,” exclaimed the Red Knight in- 
dignantly, ‘and tell them that under no circumstances will 
I accept a contribution from any soulless corporation. 
Teli them that I am the people’s candidate and my cam- 
paign will be financed by ten-cent contributions from the 
common people. And when you go out to lunch take the 
check over to the bank and deposit it.”’ 

“Here's a letter from the Maternity Hospital asking per- 
mission to name three new babies after you.” 

“Write them that they can go as far as they like. And 
give a statement to the newspapers saying that my candi- 
dacy has been indorsed by organized labor.” 





Detour 


“Here’s one that looks rather serious,” said Alice as she 
tore the wrapper off a newspaper. ‘‘ This article says that 
you were the lawyer for the Kerosene Trust.” 

“That’s an outrageous falsehood,” said the Red Knight. 
“Take this letter to the editor of that paper.” 

Alice poised her pencil, and the Red Knight dictated as 
follows: 

“My attention has been called to a scurrilous article in 
your paper in which you state that I was attorney for the 
Kerosene Trust on an annual retainer of $100,000. I wish 
to brand that statement as an unqualified falsehood. In 
the first place I am not a lawyer. Secondly, I represented 
the Kerosene Trust as their attorney in one small case that 
did not involve kerosene in any way. Thirdly, supposing 
I did? Fourthly, my annual retainer was not $100,000, as 
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you falsely state, but $250,000. I trust you will give this 
retraction the same publicity you gave your original state- 
ment. I have never been a tool of the vested interests.” 

“What are vested interests?” Alice asked. 

“It’s short for invested interests,” 

said the Red Knight, ‘‘as distin- 

ge ate SAS Oe) guished from the rest of the country 

NDS | who constitute the divested interests. 

——— <3 Now how about those photographs?” 

“T have them all here,” said Alice. 

“‘Here’s a picture of the log cabin in 

which you were born, for the Southern and Western 

papers. Here’s the picture of the East Side tenement in 

which you were born, for the New York, Philadelphia 

and Boston papers. And here’s a picture of the white, ivy- 

covered house in which you were born, for the rural New 
England papers.” 

“That's fine,”’ said the candidate. ‘See that the right 
papers get the right pictures. Is there anything else of 
importance? I want to run up to my little green house and 
pack my toothbrush. I’m leaving tomorrow night, you 
know.” 

“There’s just one thing more,” said Alice. ‘‘Here’s a 
letter from Eliphalet K. McGillicuddy, the Benzine King, 
saying that he’s sending you six or four cows by telegraph.” 

“Well, when the cows arrive give them something to 
eat and deposit them in my personal account. Good-by.” 

—Newman Levy. 
The Salome Sun 
Gas—and a Little Oil 
t tyke Lots of Fun Playing with Words 
and seeing What you Can Do with 
them—like building a Fire Place out of 
cld Malapai Bowlders and having a Devil 
of a Time trying to Make Them Fit and 
Stay Put—and then Wondering if it’s 
Going to Smoke or not. 


Once in a while our Wheels Squeak 
but Most Generally we Try to Keep them 
Greased. 


Between this Greasewood Golf and that 
new Game called Ma Jones a Tourist left 
here we don’t get Much Time for Work. 


You can’t always tell for sure if a Man is from Missouri 
or not, but you Don’t Have to Tell if he is From Texas. 
I was there Once myself and got lost in Some Bodys Cow 
Pasture and I was a Day and a Half Looking for the Gate. 
Before I found it I commenced to think that Texas cov- 
ered the Whole World. 


It was a Lucky Day for Smoky Shaw when he got bit 
with a Rattlesnake Last Summer. Smoky got his Leg 
chewed Off with a Bear a good many Years ago and it was 
the Wooden One got Bit this time. Smoky says it didn’t 
hurt much but it started to Swell Up on him and he Started 
to Whittling it Down and it kept a Swelling Up and he 
kept a Whittling it Down and he made enough Selling Kin- 
dling Off from it to keep him in Chewing Tobaccoall Winter. 
Smoky’s running around now looking for Another Snake 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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“Oh, Beans, Deart Buster is Grows 
ing Up Se Fast We Ought to Begin 
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“What Do You Think You Want to 
be, Darting, When You Grow Up?" 
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Like Daddy— 


“Geet I Want to be Just 


“Snooze Around the House All Day 
and Stay Out With a Bunch of Sporty 
Guys All Night"’ 
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HE CONQUEROR 


CHAPTER IV 

HERE is something about the manner in which 
[errne comes to Englaiud that reminds one of 
~* the overtures of a diffident puppy trying to 
make friends. It takes a deprecating step forward, 
seuttles away in a panic, steals 
timorously back and finally, 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


There was an exclamation of patient anguish on the 
other side of the window, such as Prometheus might 
have uttered when his torment became almost too 
hard to bear. Mr. Hammond was having a little dif- 
ficulty with his article for the 
Fortnightly on Crashaw and 





gaining confidence, makes a 
tumultuous and joyful rush. 
The pleasant afternoon that 
had lured Mr. Sinclair Ham- 
mond out to sit in his garden 
had been followed by a series 
of those diseouraging April 
days when the sun shines fee- 
bly and spasmodically, easily 
ciscouraged by any bluster- 
ing cloud that swaggers across 
its path, and chilly showers 
lie in wait for those who ven- 
ture out without an umbrella. 
But now, two weeks later, a 
morning had arrived that 
might have belonged to June. 
A warm breeze blew languidly 
from the west and the sun 
shone royally on a grateful 
world; so that even Wimble- 
don Common, though still 
retaining something of that 
brooding air that never com- 
pletely leaves large spaces of 
publie ground on which the 
proletariat may at any mo- 
ment scatter paper bags, 
achieved quite a cheerful 
aspect; and the garden of 
Holly House, across the road 
from the common, was prac- 
ticaily a paradise. 

So, at least, it seemed to 
Flick, strolling on the lawn. 
The trees that fringed the 
wall were a green mist of 
young leaves; a snow of ap- 
ple blossoms covered the turf 
of the littie orchard; daffo- 
dils nodded their golden heads 
on every side. There was a 
heartening smell of new- 
turned earth and the air was 
filled with mingled noises, 
ranging from the silver bub- 
bling of a thrush in the shrub- 
bery to the distant contralto 
of Mrs. Frances Hammond 
taking a singing leason in the 
drawing-room. And such was 
the magic of the day that not 





Francis Thompson, a Com- 
parison and a Contrast; and 
this was the third time he had 
been interrupted. 

““Well?”’ The window 
framed him once more, and 
his severity diminished. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s you, Flick! Will you kindly 
get right out of here, young 
woman, and give a man a 
chance to work? Goand make 
daisy chains.” 

“But, Uncle Sinclair, it’s 
frightfully important.” She 
heldup theletter. ‘I couldn’t 
help reading!the first line. It 
says something about saving 
a human life. I thought you 
ought to have it at once.” 

Mr. Hammond reached be- 
hind him cautiously. The 
next moment a flannel pen- 
wiper sailed through the air 
and hit Flick between her 
earnest eyes. 

“Good shot!’’ crowed Mr. 
Hammond exultantly. 
“That'll teach you to come 
interrupting me about beg- 
ging letters in the middle of 
my work!” 

“But ——” 

“T remember the letter. I 
get dozens of them. They all 
say that the bed will be sold 
from under some poor dying 
woman unless one pound 
seven shillings and threepence 
is sent by return of post, and 
they are all written by nasty, 
grubby men who need ashave. 
Incidentally, if you ever set 
up in the begging-letter busi- 
ness, Flick, never ask for any 
round sum like five pounds. 
Nobody ever gives five 
pounds; but the world is full 
of asses who will tumble over 
themselves to send one pound 
seven and three or two pounds 
eleven and fivepence.”’ 

“But, Uncle Sinclair, how 








even this last manifestation 
of spring fever could quell 
Flick’s mood of ecstasy. 

She was trying now to analyze her feelings. Why was 
every nerve in her body vibrating with a sort of rapturous 
excitement? Certainly not because at 4:30 that afternoon 
she was to call at Roderick’s office in Tilbury House and be 
taken by him to tea at Claridge’s. She was fond of Roder- 
ick; but whatever his merits, the thought of seeing him 
was not enough to intoxicate any girl, even though she and 
he might be engaged to be married. No, what was thrilling 
her, she decided, was just that vague feeling of something 
nice about to happen that comes to the young at this sea- 
son of the year. We graybeards, who have been deceived so 
often by the whisper of spring, are proof against the 
wheedlings of an April morning. We know that there is 
nothing wonderful lurking round the corner and conse- 
quently decline to be lured into false anticipations of joy. 
But at twenty-one it is different, and Flick Sheridan hed 
that feeling. 

She paused in her walk to watch the goldfish in their 
cement-bottomed pool. The breeze was stronger now, and 
it ruffled the surface of the water, so that the goldfish had 
for the moment a sort of syncopated appearance. The 
breeze became stronger still, and shifted from west to east; 
and as if spring had repented of its effusiveness, the air 
grew chilly. 

The white clouds that had been flitting across the 
face of the sun began to bank themselves. Flick turned 
teward the house to get a wrap; and as she did so there 
came through the open window of Mr. Hammond's study 
on the ground floor a cry suggestive of dismay and wrath, 
followed instantly by the appearance of papers, which took 
to themselves wings and fluttered sportively about Flick’s 


“Look! This Letter Came for My Unclte —it Came This Morning"' 


head. Mr. Hammond came into sight, framed in the win- 
dow, his hair ruffled and a splash of ink on his forehead. 

“Ass of a maid opened the door and started a draft. 
Pick ’em up, there’s a good girl.” 

Flick collected the papers. She handed them in through 
the window. Mr. Hammond vanished, and simultaneously 
the weather did another of its lightning changes. The wind 
dropped, the sun shone out stronger than ever; and Flick, 
abandoning all ideas of wraps, returned to her stroll. She 
had just reached the lawn again when she became aware of 
a derelict piece of paper, overlooked in her recent glean- 
ing. It was gamboling over the turf in the direction of the 
pool, hotly pursued by Bob, the Sealyham terrier, who was 
obviously under the impression that he had before him one 
of the birds he spent his life in chasing. 

The paper dodged and doubled like a live thing. It 
paused till Bob was almost on it, then playfully skipped 
away. Finally, finding that Bob stuck to the chase, it took 
the only way out and dived into the pool. Bob, hovering 
uncertainly on the brink, decided to let the matter rest. 
He turned and trotted off into the bushes. A last puff of 
wind from the expiring breeze attached the paper to a lily 
pad; and Flick, angling with a rake, was enabled to re- 
trieve it. She was just reaching down to lift it ashore when 
her eyes fell on the opening words—‘“‘Sir: If you would 
save a human life ——” 

Flick, who had nice views about the sanctity of other 
people's letters, read no further. But her heart was beat- 
ing quickly as she raced across the lawn toward Mr. Ham- 
mond’s study. 

“Uncle Sinclair!” 


do you know? ”’ persisted Flick 
with the resolute persever- 
ance of her sex. 

“Because I’ve looked into the thing. When I have lei- 
sure—which, may I say politely but firmly, at the moment 
I have not—I will give you some statistics that prove that 
nine-tenths of the begging letters are written by profes- 
sionals, who make an excellent living at it. Now leave me, 
child, first restoring to me that penwiper. If I hear from 
you again before lunch I will brain you with the poker.” 

“But this may be one of the really genuine ——-”’ 

“It isn’t.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Instinct. Away with you to your childish pastimes!” 

“Do you mind if I read it?” 

“Frame it if you like. And don’t forget what I said about 
that poker. I am a desperate man.” 

Flick returned to the lawn. She read the letter as she 
walked; and the sun, though it was doing its honest best 
now to pretend that midsummer had arrived, seemed to 
fade out of the sky. A chill desolation stalked through the 
pleasant garden. It was all very well for Uncle Sinclair to 
talk like that, but how could he know? This was the first 
begging letter that had ever come Flick’s way, and she 
drank it in with that agonized sinking of the heart that 
begging-letter writers hope for so earnestly in their clients 
and so rarely bring out. To Flick, every word of it rang 
true, and she shivered with sheer misery at the thought 
that such things could be on a planet which ten minutes 
before had seemed filled to overflowing with happiness. 

The letter was not that of a stylist, but it told a story. 
Written by a Mrs. Matilda Pawle, of Number 9, Marmont 
Mansions, Battersea, it raised the curtain on a world of 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The Passing of the Western Range 


An ominous note crept into the wild, ro- 
mantic life of the Old West during the 
seventies and eighties. 


The cowboy of the open ranges came 
face to face with a strange, quiet figure— 
the man with a plow. Settlers began to 
swarm in on the new railroads. The great 
ranches began to break up into smaller 
farms. Some were left, to be sure, and still 
exist. But the days of the old open grazing 
were numbered. Fences cut off waterholes. 


At first this seemed to threaten the 
nation’s meat supply. 


For the chief source of beef at that time 
was the vast herds of half-wild cattle that 
grazed the western piains, and this source, 
it now appeared, was being destroyed. 


But the problem, as problems so often 
have a way of doing, provided its own 
solution. 

Ranchers soon found that, by raising 
crops and turning at least a part of them 
into meat, their land would pay them 
more than when the animals ran over it in 
the old free way. 

Farmers in the corn belt learned they 
could make more money by selling part of 
their grain ‘“‘on the hoof,’’ and also could 
thereby maintain the fertility of the soil. 

And the smaller farmer saw that, even 
with only a few animals, he could now 
compete with the larger stock raisers. 

So what happened was that the vast 
herds of beef cattle were merely broken up 
into smaller but better cared-for herds. A 


more profitable use was made of the land. 


*. * * 


Swift & Company has developed with the 
changing conditions, and has provided 
stock raisers everywhere with conven- 
iently located cash markets. Hundreds of 
branch houses and thousands of refriger- 
ator cars make it possible to carry the 
farmers’ meat economically from the pack- 
ing plant to every large city in the country 
and to every small town and hamlet in the 
countryside. Swift & Company’s service 
also goes beyond the seas, where foreign 
branches furnish a world market. 


This service is performed at an average 
profit from all sources of only a fraction 
of a cent a pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
whose very existence Flick had until now been but dimly 
aware-—a world of sickness and despair, of rent overdue, 
of wolves and landlords howling about the door. Flick, as 
she read it. sickened with sympathetic horror, and the gong 
for lunch, which reached her as she paced the lawn in agony 
of spirit, seemed like the ery of a mocking fiend. Lunch! 
Hot, well-cooked meats—toothsome salads— fruit— pota- 
toes —all the bread you wanted—and Mrs. Matilda Pawle, 
of No. 9, Marmont Mansions, Battersea, so reduced by 
fate that only three pounds sixteen and fourpence, sent 
promptly, could save her from the abyss! 

Suddenly, as if a voice—that of Mrs. Pawle, possibly 
had spoken in her ear, Flick remembered that in her 
bedroom upstairs she had certain gewgaws—rings, neck- 
laces, a brooch 

She walked to the house, and halfway there espied the 
corduroy trousers seat of John the gardener. He was bend- 
ing over a flower bed, a worthy and amiable fellow with 
whom she had become almost chummy in February in con- 
nection with a matter of bulbs. 

‘Them tulips,” observed John, not without a certain 
paternal pride, hoisting himself up at her approach, “’ll 
be out new before you know where you are, miss.” 

An hour ago Flick would have plunged light-heartedly 
into chatter about tulips, But not now. Tulips, once of 
absorbing interest to her, had ceased to grip. Mrs. Pawle’s 
pneumonia had put them where they belonged, among the 
lesser things of life. 

“John,” said Flick, “have you ever pawned anything?” 

John’s manner took on a certain wariness. His story 
ahout that missing pair of shears back in July had been 
well received and he had as- 
sumed that the matter was 


small furnished flat it is amazing what a difference a touch 
of cheerfulness can make in the atmosphere. 

Judson, there is no disguising, had taken Bill’s disci- 
plinary measures hardly. From a point coinciding with the 
passing of the three-mile limit by the steamship Aquitania 
he had run through the gamut of the emotions, from blank 
incredulity to stunned despair. The negativing of his sug- 
gestion - made almost before the Aquitania had got her 
stern across that vital spot in the ocean—that Bill and he 
should adjourn to the smoking room for a small one had 
struck him at first as rich comedy. Bill, he had felt, was 
ever a kidder. Whimsical of him to keep up with a per- 
fectly straight face that farce of not letting a fellow have 
money or liquid nourishment. But toward the middle of 
the afternoon Judson’s view began to be that, though a 
joke was a joke and he as fond of a laugh as anyone, there 
was such a thing as overdoing a jest, running it to death; 
and when Bill firmly declined to collaborate with him in 
that antedinner cocktail without which, as everybody 
knows, food can hardly be taken into the system, tragedy 
definitely reared its ugly head. From that moment shades 
of the prison house began to close about the growing boy, 
so to speak, and our gentle pen must decline to pursue the 
subject in detail. It is enough to say that Judson Coker 
had arrived in London a soured man, and it had required 
many a glance at Alice’s photographs to console Bill for 
having to pass the days in the sufferer’s society. Apart 
from anything else, Judson’s piteous appeals for even the 
smallest sum of money would have wrung the toughest 
heart; and life had been but a dreary affair in the flat 
which Bill, after two days’ experience of expensive hotels, 
had rented furnished for three months. 
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But today things seemed different. Whether it was the 
influence of spring, or whether Judson’s abused liver had 
at last begun to pick up a bit, Bill could not say; but the 
fact remained that the teetotaler appeared noticeably 
more cheery. Twice Bill had caught him smiling to him- 
self, and at breakfast that morning, for the first time in 
thirteen days, he had actually laughed. A short, sad, rasp- 
ing laugh, to evoke which it had been necessary for the 
maid of all work to trip over the carpet and spill a pint of 
coffee down Bill’s legs—but still a laugh. This, thought 
Bill, was encouraging; and he spurned the pavement of 
Piccadilly as buoyantly as one of Mr. Marlowe's satyrs 
treading the antic hay. Things, he felt, were looking up. 

This lunch with Mr. Slingsby was the outcome of one 
visit to the office and two telephone conversations. Mr. 
Slingsby may have been letting the profits of the business 
fall off, but he certainly appeared to be no loafer. Time 
was money with him, and it was only now, five days after 
Bill had presented himself and announced his identity, 
that he had been able to find leisure for a sustained con- 
versation. 

Even in their brief acquaintance, Mr. Slingsby had 
rather overpowered Bill. In the few moments the manager 
had been able to give over to casual chat his personality 
had made a deep impression on the young man. Wilfrid 
Slingsby was one of those shiny, breezy, forceful, nattily 
tailored men of any age from forty to fifty, who always 
look as if they had just had a shave and would be needing 
another in the next few hours. A dark jowl was Mr. 
Slingsby’s, perfectly setting off his flashing smile. 

His smile flashed out as Bill entered the lobby of the 
restaurant. He came forward with outstretched hand, 

radiating efficiency and good 
will, and once more Bill had 





closed. But you never knew 
in this world, for the world is 
full of scandalmongers who 
spread tales about honest 
men. To gain time he hitched 
up his corduroys and gazed 
woodeniy at an aéroplane that 
purred in the blue like a dis- 
tant cat. He was about to 
secure a further respite by 
stating that there -had been 
none of them things when he 
was a boy, but Flick spared 
him the necessity, 

“T was reading in a book 
about somebody pewning 
something, and I wondered 
how they did it.” 

John was relieved. Now 
that he was assured that the 
subject was purely academic, 
he could approach it with an 
expert’s ease. He proceeded 
to do so, and a few minutes 
later Flick was able to go in 
to lunch a mistress of the pro- 
cedure of what Gardener John 
described as putting up the 
spout or, more briefly, pop- 
ping. 

The lunch was just as well 
cooked and appetizing as Flick 
had supposed it would be. 
But it did not turn to ashes 
in her mouth. She had found 
a way 

au 

YOMETHING of the effer- 
WJ vescing happiness that 
until the intrusion of 
Mrs. Matilda Pawle—had an- 
imated Flick in her garden at 
Wimbledon was making life a 
thing of joy and hope for Bill 
West at the hour of one that 
same afternoon as he strode 
buoyantly along Piccadilly 
for who would ride in cabs or 
busses on such a day?—to 
keep a tryst at Mario's Res- 
taurant with Mr. Wilfrid 
Slingsby, the London man- 
ager of the Paradene Pulp and 
Paper Company of New York. 
it was not only the weather 
that seemed to Bill to have 
lost its bleakness, but life it- 
self. This morning, for the 
first time since their depar- 
ture from America two weeks 
ago, Judson Coker had 
emerged from his black cloud 
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the feeling that this man’s 
personality was something out 
of the common. He felt in 
his presence like a child—and 
what is more, like a child with 
flat feet and one lobe of its 
brain missing. 

Mr. Slingsby led the way 
into the restaurant, sat down 
at his reserved table, urged 
Bill into another chair, 
straightened his tie and called 
for the waiter. And it then 
became apparent that he was 
one of those dominant men 
who have a short way with 
waiters. He addressed the 
waiter in a strong, carrying 
voice. He heckled the waiter. 
He bullied the waiter—until 
finally another waiter sud- 
denly appeared and the first 
one flickered away and was 
seen no more. Next morning, 
one felt, a body in dress clothes 
with a spot on the shirt front 
would be taken out of the 
Thames. Banished from Mr. 
Slingsby’s presence, the man 
had seemed to feel his dis- 
grace acutely. 

“Yes-sir?’’ said the second 
waiter briskly. 

He had a pencil and a note- 
book, which the other had 
lacked. In fact the more one 
thinks the thing over the more 
convinced one becomes that 
the first waiter was—in the 
truer and deeper meaning of 
the word—no waiter at all, 
but merely one of those un- 
derlings whose bolt is shot 
when they have breathed 
down your neck and put a 
plate of rolls on the table. 
This new arrival was made of 
sterner stuff altogether; and 
Mr. Slingsby, seeming to rec- 
ognizé a kindred spirit, be- 
came more cordial. He even 
deigned to ask the newcomer’s 
advice. In short, by the time 
the ordering was concluded 
and the hors d’ceuvres on the 
table a delightful spirit of 
camaraderie prevailed, and 
Mr. Slingsby had so far re- 
laxed from his early austerity 
as to tell a funny story about 
an Irishman. The fish having 
arrived, he embarked on ge- 








of gloom and shown a dispo- 
sition to amiability. Andina 


“Bat, Uncte Sinctair, it’s Frightfully Important" 


nial conversation. 
(Continued on Page 150) 
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Hupmobile 


Steering Knuckle Assembly 


The Hupmobile steering knuckle is drop- 
forged steel, double heat-treated, un- 
usually heavy for safety and service. 
Each of these parts bears the mark of 
the Brinell test for hardness —a further 
assurance of safety. At this important 
point lighter forgings of lower carbon 
content are frequently used. 


Steering knuckle arm is drop-forged 
steel, double heat-treated, exceptional 
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size. 


Fitted to knuckle by a special 


taper, nut and key, for safety 


ake This Test— 


It Proves That the Hupmobile 
Is the Car for You to Buy 


The Hup- 
mobile specifications are 
printed in black. 


Regardless of how you person- 
ally feel, or what you know 
about the Hupmobile, it is the 
one car you owe it to yourself 
to investigate before you spend 
your money. More, it is the 
car you ought to buy. 


For the simple but important 
reason that no man who earns 
his income is justified in buy- 
ing a car till he knows that it 
matches the Hupmobile in 
quality and value. 


The New Way 
to Be Sure 


How are you going to tell, you 
ask, when practically the same 


claims are made for cars of 
widely different characteristics 
and varying prices. 


That's true enough—and the 
answer is not there. But the 
answer is in this, and it is defi- 
nite and concrete:- 


There is nothing hazy or mis- 
leading about the mechanical 
units and parts of a car. And 
Hupmobile gives you now the 
only hard-headed, practical 
way to get the truth about a car. 


Go to the Hupmobile dealer 
and check the Hupmobile parts 
displays. They show the 
finished parts and units that 


Hupmobile uses. 


In red, significantiy enough, 
are printed the lesser and 
poorer specifications and ma- 
terials that are often used. 


These are the 
Important Things 
There’s no mystery in a car— 
only good or bad design; care- 
ful or careless workmanship; 
costly or cheap material—and 
the sum total of these means a 

poor buy or a splendid buy. 


You know the extra value that 


Hupmobile has always had; 
its unfailing performance over 
long pericds; its high re-sale 
value. 


These peculiar and distinctive 
Hupmobile qualities are due to 
the very things you see in the 
parts displays. 


Make your own comparison— 
or ask the dealer to show you 
—but do it. 


It is the only way we know of 
to get at the truth and prove 
conclusively that you should 
buy a Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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LD IN THEIR Mi! 


ered annals within the next few days. He borrowed 
his valet’s bicycle and rode upon it out of London. 
He insinuated himself like a 


Tee duke did something unexampled in his check- 


The duke enjoyed the ride. 
snake into all pos- 
sible openings 


By May Edginton 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES M. PRESTON 


June 7, 1924 


DST 


“Is she? Damn her eyes!”’ said the duke to himself; 
but aloud he inquired meekly, ‘‘Do you think she would 
allow me to call on Grace?” 

“You don’t mean this afternoon, sir?”’ 

‘This very 
afternoon.” 





among the roaring 
traffic, and he 
dashed for any 
inch of open space; 
and at last he was 
skidding on the 
last yard of tram 
line, and rode out 
upon the country 
road which would 
bring him to the 
stile and the foot- 
path leading 
straight to the 
lost cottage— or as 
Elena had called 
it, the lost heaven. 

William wore 
hisoldest gray flan- 
nels and a cap. He 
had asked his valet 
to give him back 
his fast abandoned 
pair of shoes, and 
he felt every inch 
a cyclist. As he 
pedaled he sang 
softly, and he 
noticed for the 
first time in years 
how blue an Eng- 
lish sky can be, 
and he heard every 
chirp of every 
cricket and the 
twitter of every 
little bird that 
twittered in the 
hedges, There 
were time and 
silence, to see and 
to hear. 

“Cyclists,” he 
thought, ‘‘have 
fun.” 

And he came to 
the atile that 
barred the foot- 
path through the 
cornfield, and lift- 
ing the bicycie 
over the stile, he 





“This is silver 
afternoon,” said 
old Grace, shaking 
her head and purs- 
ing her lips dubi- 
ously. 

““What’sthat?”’ 
said the duke. 

“When Grace 
cleans the silver, 
sir, and a deal of 
the Thompson sil- 
ver there is. I 
cleaned it before 
Grace was born or 
thought of.” 

The duke was so 
engrossed with the 
fantastic notion of 
so bleak, so barren 
atime as that when 
Grace was neither 
born nor thought 
of that he only re- 
plied when he felt 
old Grace’s eyes 
fixed widely upon 
him. 

3ee, but I 
could help; not 
hinder.” 

“With the sil- 
ver, sir?”’ 

‘*With the 
Thompson silver.”’ 
He had never 
thought of it be- 
fore. “I suppose, 
indeed,” William 
mused, ‘‘ that there 
are plenty of 
wretched people 
who devote whole 
summer after- 
noons to the clean- 
ing of silver. But 
Grace and I—it’s 
not right that 
Grace and I a 
And his look wan- 
dered far into the 
blue, over the bi- 








went on between 
the corn and the 
honeysuckle 
hedge. And he did not even wonder whether it were the 
silly joyfulness of such a masquerade that entranced him so 
strangely, or if it were the love that had made him so young 
again, so strong again, so glad again. He let his heart go 
where it would, and upon the valet’s bicycle he followed it. 

So soon ke came te the little inclosed patch of orchard 
and passed through that; then between the lavender bor- 
ders and the hollyhocks; and he drew closer to the cottage. 
He saw old Grace sitting on her porch knitting; and a 
basket of unsheiled peas was beside her, when she should 
wish to change her task. He leaned the bicycle upright 
upon its stand—the valet had equipped the bicycle excel- 
lently—and bowed. He took off his cap. 

“Good day, madam.” 

Old Grace rose in a flurry. 

“Oh, sir!” she said. She looked at him from young 
Grace's eyes, faded and wise and aged. “Oh, sir, were you 
wanting tea?” 

“Thank you, madam,” replied the duke. “I hope to 
have tea elsewhere shortly. But I-—er—I ventured to call, 
hoping for the privilege of a little chat with you.” 

“Indeed, sir,’ said old Grace, offering her chair. 

“If you will permit me to sit here,” said William; and 
he sat on the ground at her feet. 

“Oh, dear me, sir, but I have other chairs!’’ she cried, 

“ This is all | want, just alittle rest forme and for the bicy- 
cle,” said William, looking at the machine affectionately. 

So, after protests and apologies and that miraculous 
blush of hers, old Grace reseated herself and the duke 
remained at her feet. He laid his cap on the ground 
beside him. 


Grace Was From One Side of the Kitchen to the Other and Back Again Without a Sound of Feet, Like a Leaf Biown by the Wind 


“You remember me possibly, madam?” 

Old Grace smiled. 

“Oh, yes, sir, you came to tea last Sunday with a party 
of ladies and gentlemen. The elderly lady was here again 
yesterday.” 

“What?” said the duke, startled. 

“My poor old Sarah!" he thought. Aloud he said, 
“T came in the hope of seeing your daughter, as well as for 
the honor of a talk with you.” And he put up his hand and 
closed it over hers so that the knitting needles. stopped. 
It was so mischievous and boyish that it made old Grace 
smile. 

“My daughter is at her place, sir.”’ 

“Quite near?” 

Old Grace looked across the hedge of the orchard and the 
duke’s eyes followed hers. He saw the roof of a little house 
with a faint curl of smoke arising from it. 

“Over there?” 

“There, sir— Miss Thompson's.” 

“Tell me,” said the duke very softly and wheedlingly, 
“‘who is Miss Thompson?” 

“Miss Thompson, sir, is the last of the old family at the 
rectory that I worked for when I was a girl. One of my 
family has always worked for a Thompson, sir. And when 
the old rector died and the family had to leave the rectory 
and strangers came, sir, Miss Thompson moved to the 
little white house, and she took and trained Grace.” 

“Is Miss Thompson nice?” the duke asked. 

“A very nice lady, sir,”’ attested old Grace loyally, 
“though strict, of course. Very, very strict, is Miss 
Thompson.” 


cycle transfixed on 
its stand, and the 
roof of the tyran- 
nical little white house, and he saw Grace and himself in 
his big car, alighting to picnic in some sylvan glade, with 
nothing to do but eat and drink and kiss and go home to 
change sleek clothes for sleek clothes, and kiss again. But 
he recalled himself to his rdle. 

“T will help with the silver,” he affirmed. 

He saw old Grace smiling at him very delightfully; it 
was the smile of all lovely vuld women for all handsome men; 
and again he. closed his hand over hers, and the smile was 
the smile of all mothers for all sons; and then her blue eyes, 
her faded eyes, grew clear and wide, and he feared her 
smile was the smile of all saints for the unregenerate. 

She asked very respectfully, “‘What do you want with 
my Grace, sir?”’ 

He answered more respectfully still, “I want to marry 
her, madam.” 

There was a long silence, quick with thoughts. 

Then old Grace whispered, “But you are a gentle- 
man!” 

“Am I?” said the duke rather cynically. 

“My Grace cannot marry a gentleman, sir.”’ 

“T am only,” said William, searching for words—‘‘I am 
only—only ——”’ 

A delightful lie had occurred to him on the way down; 
he had thought of it in jest; now he told it in earnest, 
only he did not look at old Grace when he told it; for, 
whatever good purpose a lie had, somehow her eyes made 
it difficult to tell. “I am only an employe of Mr. Mac- 
pherssoa’s, like your daughter—but less. Less! I can- 
not even dance.” 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Six-Cylinder Seven-Passenger Sedan 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

Old Grace searched him intently with her eyes. They 
were quiet and innocent and helpless, and brave as a lion’s. 

“But what do you do, sir?” 

“T write letters,” said the duke. “I-—I answer letters. 
I ~er~-add up accounts. In short, I am a clerk,” he added. 
He looked at the bicycle, so mute, so endearing. “On 
Sundays I cycle.” 

“ All the same, you are a gentleman, sir. 
when I see it.’”’ 

“T—] have come down in the world,” said the duke; 
adding to himself, ‘And I’m damned if I know many who 
haven't.’ 

“TI will tell you the truth, sir,’ 
daughter had a follower ‘y 

The duke sat very still at her feet, and he astonished 
himself by literally seeing red, The quiet garden of blue 
and lavender misted over with a crimsen film. 

“A young man down in the village,” old Grace pursued; 
A young man that has risen to his own little 
A decent, good, 


I know quality 


said old Grace. “My 


“our baker 
bakery through his own industry, sir. 
straight boy, that a girl could trust.” 
‘A girl could trust me,” said the duke. 
But he knew the moment the words were out of his 
mouth that there were many girls who were sorry they had 
trusted him. Only Grace was different; Grace, the virgin 
child, who made all things young again. He knelt up. 
“ Mayn't I marry Grace?” he asked. 
There was a long silence again before old Grace an- 
swered, “Do you love her, sir?” 
“IT love her,” said the duke huskily. 
Grace would never, never hurt you 
“No! Oh, she is a good girl, my Grace!” 
“Mayn’t | marry her?” 
“You will pardon me, sir 
The duke looked up. 
“| suppose if I had a large fortune, madam - 
“That,” said old Grace, “would not make you worthy.” 
“Or aa great title " 
“Nor that, sir-if you will pardon me.” 
“What standard do you require?” said the duke slowly, 
“If you will pardon me, sir, I would like my Grace to 
marry a man that 
knew what mar- 


“But, you see, 


if you are worthy.” 


will give me Grace.” And he kissed her hand, while she 
blushed pink and protested. 

“I will go to call on Grace.”’ 

“Oh, sir, I am not sure 

“My one free afternoon, madam!”’ he cried with guile. 

“You could explain that to Miss Thompson, sir,” she 
cried back sympathetically. 

“One thing more,”’ he said, rising to his feet: ‘‘Don’t 
you ever want’’—he looked around him—“‘any help with 
the garden?” ; 

“Thank you, sir, but James —— 

“That baker!” 

“The young baker, sir, is very kind.” 

“T can be kind, too!” said the duke hotly. “The day 
after tomorrow I will try to get some time off, and I 
I will’’—he looked around—‘‘come and stick those sweet 
peas for you. And I will—I will’’—he looked around 
“T will tie up all those lettuce. And I will—I shall weed the 
path and hoe the—er— potatoes.” 

Before old Grace could reply, the duke had bowed, 
kicked away the support from the back wheel of the bicycle 
and wheeled it away. But at the garden gate he ran into 
the Lady Angel—simplicity itself in a blue hat over her 
blue eyes, and a white frock with a blue waist belt—and 
Mr. Macphersson. 

“William!”’ murmured the Lady Angel faintly. 

“Duke!”” Mr. Macphersson uttered, merely by means 
of a raised eyebrow. 

“What are you doing down here?” said the duke, and 
really the pair looked so guilty that he felt he had the best 
of it. 

They gazed at the bicycle. 

“I persuaded Mr. Macphersson,”’ said the Lady Angel, 
“to bring me down to see that dear old thing.” 

“T like the atmosphere about the place,” added Mr. 
Macphersson. 

“It makes me feel—er—feel—er ——-”’ 

” good,” said the Lady Angel. 

“ Besides,” said Mr. Macphersson, “‘I really have got to 
have that talk somehow with the old lady.” The duke 
shook his head. “ Besides,’”’ said Mr. Macphersson, recov- 
ering his business abilities, ‘I think of having a set made 


” 
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like this little place, and having a new dance arranged for 
Grace. I want to get the details.” 

“There she is!’’ cried the Lady Angel. “The old love!” 
she cried, and she rdn down the garden path to old 
Grace. 

Old Grace had laid aside the knitting and picked up the 
basket of peas. She began to shell them. The Lady Angel 
sat on the floor beside her, making a wide lap to receive the 
peas, and began on the business too. 

The duke stood holding the bicycle and gazing upon 
Mr. Macphersson. 

“Pretty,” said Mr. Macphersson, peering round an 
apple tree at the scene in the porch. “ Pretty, isn’t it?” 

The duke gazed upon him. 

“She is one of the prettiest, sweetest things,’ said Mr. 
Macphersson. “‘ People misjudge her terribly. Under that 
pose of lightness, she is just a beautiful innocent baby sf 

“Old Grace?” said the duke. 

“ for all her sophistication, which, believe me, is 
more faked than real,’’ pursued Mr. Macphersson. ‘‘ Look 
at her now! Look at her! I ask ye, did ye ever see any- 
thing more innocent and delightful?” 

“Than old Grace?” said the duke. 

“Look at her shelling the peas!” cried Mr. Macphersson. 

“She’s had long years to acquire the dexterity,”’ said the 
duke. 

“Long years!” said Mr. Macphersson. ‘“ The child’s but 
twenty-two, duke!” 

The duke understood that Mr. Macphersson referred to 
the Lady Angel. 

“T’m forty,” said Mr. Macphersson. 

“T’m thirty-nine,” said the duke. 

“Grace is barely twenty,’’ said Mr. Macphersson. 
“D’you think these young things just think of you and me 
as two old roués, eh, duke?”’ 

“T’m not old,” said the duke. “I feel as if I were born 
yesterday and looking over the edge of a wonderful world 
for the first time.” 

“Me, too,” said Mr. Macphersson, regarding the scene 
on the porch and sighing heavily. 

The duke sighed also, and he saw the roof of the little 
white house with the beckoning curl of smoke. 

“T must be get- 
ting along,” said 





riage meant and 
intended to hold to 
it, sir. I would 
like her to marry 
a straight man and 
an industrious 
man, with a good 
record, sir. 1 would 
like her to. marry 
a man that had a 
proper high stand- 
ard of how to live, 
sir, and that had 
been a good son 
and would be a 
good father, wish 
my Grace, sir, a 
man like mine,” 

The duke looked 
and saw the widow 
smile, Just for a 
moment her 
crets were open to 
him; just for a 
moment he saw 
the hopes of all 
brides and the 
faith of all wives 
and the sufferings 
of all mothers and 
the innocence of 
ali children written 
on one worn page. 
And he feit forlorn 
for he knew! 
‘*Money is no 
good; a great title 
is no good. She 
wants something 
that no money can 
buy. She wants 
something that 
only little children 
know how to find 
and that only little 
children believe 
in.” 

And aloud he 
said with. passion, 
“Madam, I must 
make you !ike me. 
I must make you 


se- 





he. 

*“On ye go 
then,” replied Mr. 
Macphersson ab- 
sently. 

“*Macphersson,”’ 
said the duke, call- 
ing him back after 
a pace, “have you 
come to persuade 
the old lady?” 

*PFaertiy; 
partly,” said Mr. 
Macphersson. 
“And partly ——”’ 

His eyes fixed 
themselves seri- 
ously yet raptur- 
ously upon the 
Lady Angel. 

“T have tried 
and am found 
wanting,”’ said the 
duke. 

Mr. Macphers- 
son queried ab- 
sently, his eyes on 
the Lady Angel, 
seeming so infan- 
tile in her white 
frock and blue 
waist band, “ You 
mean?”’ 

‘“*I want to 
marry Grace.” 

Mr. Macphers- 
son abruptly 
roused himself. 

“MarryGrace!” 
said he almost pas- 
sionately. “‘ Marry 
her! No, ye do 
not marry her, my 
boy, duke or no 
duke. That girl is 
going to be such a 
star in the sky 
that ¥ 

“Well,’’said the 
duke, “ lamturned 
down,and you will 
be turned down. 








trust me. Then 
then perhaps you 


“All the Same, You are a Gentieman, Sir, I Know Quality When I See It*’ 


(Continued on 
Page 60) 
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“*Think how little it cost —and it’s as 
handsome as a real hardwood floor !”’ 


Why deprive yourself of the beauty of 
hardwood floors when they can be had so 
easily—and at such small cost? 


borders in two finishes—gloss and dull; 
and in five designs, Golden Oak narrow 
plank, Light Oak narrow plank, Golden 
Ouk wide plank, Parquet with border and 


old-Se ‘ongole ug-Borders or 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug-Borders or Parquet without border. 


“rug surrounds” are remarkable reproduc- 








tions of genuine oak. Laid around the sides 
of a room with your rug overlapping, they 
give the appearance of hardwood of tine 
grain and high polish. No tacking, pasting 
or fastening of any kind is ever necessary 
—they hug the floor of their own accord. 


And they’re so very easy to clean, too. 
Just wipe them off with a few strokes of 
a damp mop, and they are as fresh and 
spotless as the day you bought them. 


You can get these money-saving rug 


Gold Seal 


They are waterproof, durable, sani 
tary, and require no fastening. 
l%x3 fr. $.00 6 x 9 $9.00 
| 3 3 ft. 1.40 “wx 9 iP 
y a t. 13.50 


| ing to freight rate price n the South and 
o— west the Mississi are higher j 
than those ole 
L . _ —s — 


Like all other Congoleum products they re 
guaranteed by the famous Gold Seal pledge 
of “Satistaction or Your Money Back.” 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug-Borders are 
made in two widths—24 inches, which retails 
at 6V0c per running yard, and 36 inches, 
which retails at 75c per running yard. 
Owing lo freight rates, prices in the South and west the Mi ipp 


her than those quoted 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphi New York Boston Chicag Fra 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsbury 
New Orlean Montreal London Pari Rio de Janeiro 





Congoleum &4 Art- Rugs 


Don't overlook our famous Art-Rugs, 


when covering your Aoors this season, 


1.954» io 15. 
fe.2.530 9 x12 . 18,00 

















Illustration shows how an 
old floor is transformed by 
faving Congoleum Riu 
Border around the side 
of the room, flush agains! 
the baseboards. 


The pattern in the living 
room is No, 1/50-—Golden 
Oak, wide plank, The 
patiern in the adromsn 
room is No./80— Par jel 
vithborder, Therug shown 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
trt-Rug No, 538. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug-Border No, 170 
Light Oak Narrow Plank 
24 and 36-inch widths 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug-Border No 
Parquet without border 
24 and 36-inch widths 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug-Border N 
Golden Oak Narrow Plank 
24 and 36-inch width: 
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NCE when speak- 
ing to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


of the United States 


Before the War—By William C. Redfield 


June 7,1924 


legislative neglect. 
Men would not stay 
where the future held 
no hope; ships would 





President Wilson said, “I 
agreed with a colleague of 
mine in the cabinet the other 
day that we had never uat- 
tended in our lives before, a 
school to compare with that 
we sre now attending for the 
purpose of gaining a liberal 
education, Of course,” he 
went on, “I learn a great 
many things that are not so. 
But the interesting thing 
about it is this: Things that 
are not so do not match. 
If you hear enough of them 
you see there is no pattern 
whatever; it is a crazyquilt, 
whereas the truth always 
matches piece for piece with 
other parts of the truth.” 
In those piping tariff days 
a stream of “best minds” 
flowed toward Washington, 
intent to arrest the cruel 
fate which they prophesied 
was about to befall them, or 
determined at the leas: to 
bemoan it where all—Con- 
gress included— might hear. 
The capital became a sort 
of wailing place for these 
mourners. Those who in 
Palestine lament the lost 
glories of Jerusalem have 
genuine past griefs for which 
they sorrow; the wailers of 
America wept in advance 





strike rocks that were in 
their courses without regard 
to a Congress which delayed 
supplying the funds for sur- 
veys, charts and buoys. 

For the time let us con- 
sider not so much the 
results of ineptitude and 
partisan maneuvers as the 
actual processes—some of 
themsecret—whereby funds 
are obtained to keep govern- 
ment work moving. When 
so doing it is important to 
note that the conditiags ap- 
plied to all departments and 
services alike. None were 
exempt. This official or that 
service might draw its finan- 
cial breath more easily than 
another for either personal 
or publicor political reasons, 
but on the whole there was 
little partiality. The trail 
of the serpent. was over 
them all. We are about to 
consider an important phase 
of the vaunted separation of 
functions so lauded bysome, 
who are usually without ex- 
perience with it, as the key- 
stone of our government 
arch. But there are degrees 
of separation, and when it 
goes too fav, as it often does 
in Washinyton, it loses any 
value it may have, and be- 








over imagined future woes, 
There were exceptions; at 
least one industry accepted 
willingly a reduction of duty. Years later others took the 
same fearless attitude, only, one hears, to be asked by Mr. 
Fordney if they were crazy. 

t so befell that the National Association of Employing 
Lithographers chose this as the time and Washington as 
the place for a convention, and invited me to address them. 
Before there was time to select my subject a friend sent me 
a circular issued under the auspices of the association and 
apparently intended only for its members. It decided the 
subject matter for my talk to them. The circular referred 
to a proposed tariff reduction on lithographed goods, and 
said in part: “This means workmen thrown out of jobs. 
it means that wages must go down in order to compete. It 
may mean longer hours than forty-eight hours a week.” 


Stirring Up the Editors 


THIS sort of argument was not new, Examples of it in 
the presa were common, but here was a specific threat oc- 
curring when it could have no purpose except to influence 
political action, Experience had taught me that such an 
attitude was usually the hall-mark of weak industrial man- 
agement, and | was aware that comparatively few manu- 
facturers then knew what their own goods cost to produce. 
A little reading of the lithographic trade press revealed 
facts which justified any doubts I might have had of the 
merits of the case before me. It was easy to show to the 
convention from their own trade papers that costs were ill 
kept in their industry, that estimates for the same work 
varied by one-half, and that in eleven factories the costs 
in a series of similar operations varied from lowest to high- 
est by 50 to 300 per cent. I suggested to them that when 
they were thus running by rule of thumb public opinion 
would hardly approve cutting of wages. These words were 
quoted from one of their own journals: ‘“ Lithographing 
has been sick for lack of system, business methods, proper 
knowledge, and application of knowledge. There 
has been no therough shop management or the use of proper 
etliciency and up-to-date appliances.’’ These statements 
from their own craft, I told them, were a strange offset to 
the words, ‘Wages must go down in order to compete.” 
Then I said that if the threats in their circular were put 
inte effect “in a substantial degree, it may become the 
duty of the Department of Commerce to inquire into your 
business methods.” If this were done it would be in “a 
kindly and considerate spirit—with the wish to help.” 
After the address the head of one of the largest concerns 
represented asked me to luncheon the following day, and 
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since that time we have been fast friends. The next morn- 
ing the storm burst. From all over the country abuse came 
thick, frequent and heavy. Adjectives filled the columns 
of editorial pages which knew nothing of industry but 
much of politics. I do not recall that any of them so much 
as referred to the statements that were quoted from the 
trade press. That seemed forgotten. The storm lasted a 
month or more with distant mutterings thereafter. It had 
almost ceased when the vice president of the largest con- 
cern in the trade called at my office on his way to New York 
from Chicago. He brought a fine colored proof of a 
lithographed picture of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
made for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 
which he presented to me, saying that it was his way of 
expressing his views about the row that had been made. 
The picture was hung in my office, where it remained 
through my term as a pleasant reminder of an enlivening 
experience. The tariff on the goods concerned in the fracas 
was moderately reduced, and there was no general reduc- 
tion in wages. 

While the row was at its height I received the following 
letter from the governor of Kansas: 

May 20, 1913. 
Hon. Wa. C. ReEprie.p, Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. . 

My dear Mr. Redfield: You gentlemen are having a fight and 
I want you to know that the administration of this state is with 
you, and if there is any manner in which we can assist you, you 
rave but to command us. 

If reductions in wages are made or factories closed by reason 
of the tariff propaganda that you gentlemen are waging, then 
there should be a governmental investigation immediately, to 
the end that the contemplated miscarriage of justice would be 
known throughout the land. 

The people of the Middle West are expecting free sugar, lum- 
ber, wool and iron—the fulfillment of the Democratic platform 
pledges — and individually, I would like to see these necessities 
placed upon the free list at once. The public is looking to our 
party to live up to its every obligation. You gentlemen are pur- 
suing the right course. I congratulate you, and thought perhaps 
that a word of encouragement would not be amiss at this time. 
Believe me, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro, H. Hopces, Governor. 

However amusing or annoying the antics of partisan 
editors might be, there were more serious matters at hand. 
The problem of ways and means was always with us. Ade- 
quate and timely funds meant life and work; insufficient 
or delayed appropriations meant waste or worse. The 
practical problems were always there; the vagaries of 
Congress did not alter them. Nature, whether physical 
or human, had effective ways of enforcing penalties for 


comes at the best an expen- 
sive inconvenience and at 
the worst a costly curse. 

Let us begin to examine the way in which appropriation 
bills are made, by pointing out that they are always intro- 
duced in Congress by men who have no first-hand know]l- 
edge of the facts involved, and they are always enacted by 
men few of whom are informed about the matters on which 
they vote. 


Coat 


The Blind Leading the Blinder 


E CAREFULLY offset our national legislators from 
government life. We provide hearings galore at which 
talk goes on without end, but those who finally act do so in 
more or less complete darkness, Watch the dignified mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee steer a bill through the 
House. He does it ably; he has given close attention at the 
hearings which his committee has conducted, but he has no 
personal knowledge of that of which he speaks. His safety 
lies in the fact that little as he knows, all the others know less. 
He can afford to be fearless, for, as the Spaniards say, “In 
the iand of the blind the one-eyed man is king.’’ But do 
not be severe upon him; he is doing his best. It is the sys- 
tem rather than the man that is at fault. Our member has 
conscientiously striven to make a bad system give good 
results, and to his credit and that of others be it said that 
the results are usually surprisingly good. There are lapses 
in almost every large appropriation measure, but there are 
nothing like so many as one would expect who studied the 
system apart from the hard-working men who operate it. 
Nor in what is to be said is it meant to throw doubt upon 
the character or the self-sacrificing laborious work of the 
members of the Appropriations Committees. They are 
usually picked men and do their work as well as they can. 
With the coming of the budget not long ago, the old 
complicated committee organization within the House of 
Representatives was simplified. One large committee deal- 
ing with all appropriations took the place of numerous 
committees each working separately in a portion of the 
broad field covered by the annual appropriations. So far so 
good. This was well as far as it went, but it did not go far. 
The root of the evil was untouched. 

The methods were changed by which the bad system 
worked, but the system itself was unchanged. The budget 
has caused one additional grueling—as one official puts it 
but it has not altered the Housé system of making appro- 
priations. Still the Appropriations Committee works with- 
out first-hand knowledge of the facts, and still Congress 
usually makes appropriations by following the committee 

(Continued on Page 54 
















Why 
lubrication 
is Important 
to plant 
executives 















Do the builders of engines and machines con- 
cern themselves about the lubrication of those 
1 engines and machines in operation? 






They do. The great majority of engine builders in this 
country take definite steps to insure the use of correct 
oils on their equipment after the purchasers have put 
it in operation. 








Why do the engine builders take this interest? 





Naturally they are interested in having their machinery 
give satisfactory service. And their own scientific ex- 
periments and tests have convinced them that the most 
important single factor in securing satisfactory service 
is lubrication. 






What oil do these engine builders recommend? 


Over 200 of the leading engine and machine builders 
of this country specifically recommend or approve the 
use of Gargoyle Lubricating Oils on the units which 
they manufacture and sell. They send specific instruc- 
| tions to the purchasers of their equipment recommend- 
ing the use of these oils and in some cases go so far as 
to send samples of the oil which they recommend. 


| Why do they recommend Gargoyle Lubricating 
Oils? 

Because they have individually become convinced of 
the expertness of the Vacuum Oil Company in matters 
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Let the builders of your machinery spea 


of lubrication, and have found their greatest insurance 
in accepting the lubrication recommendations made by 
this company. 


What does the engine builder’s carefulness sug- 
gest to the plant executive? 


It suggests the advisability of learning if all the engines 
and machines in your plant are now being lubricated 
as scientifically as they should be. To help you secure 
that information the Vacuum Oil Company will gladly 
send an experienced representative to your plant. You 
will find this representative well informed on machinery 
operation and lubrication. If it seems advisable we will 
have our engineer make a careful survey of your equip- 
ment, in cooperation with your plant engineer. This 
visit will be followed by the Vacuum Oil Company's 
recommendations which will insure smoother running 
machinery, less wear, fewer repairs and shutdowns, 
and as a result, more continuous operation and im- 
proved production profits. 


This service involves no obligation on your part and 
may be had by writing our branch office located near- 
est to you. 

Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main Office Minneapolis Rochester 
Boston St. Louis Oklahoma Ciry 
Chicag Des Moines Peoria 
Philadelphia Yallas Albany 

Detroit Kansas City, Mo Portland, Me 
Piershburel Milwaukee Springteld, Mass. 
Indianapolis Buffal New Haven 


Vacuum Oil Company 


eG NEW YORK 


A Broad Sefvice to Industrial Plants 


Practically every leading builder of indus- Gargoyle Lubricating Oils. Take the lead- 
trial machinery has at some time conferred ing industries and the ten leading manu- 
with the Vacuum Oil Company for assis- facturers in each industry, and you will 
tance in solving his lubrication problems. find that the Vacuum Oil Company will 


. > ics ; ¢ ¥y 
Over 85% of the leading builders of all * — ating important units in 90°, 
of them. 











prime mover engines recommend or ap- 
prove the use of Gargoyle Lubricating Oils, In thousands of plants in all lines of 
made by this Company. The majority of | industry the Vacuum Oil Company is today 
Builders of the many other kinds of indus- solving lubricating problems and bringing 





trial machinery recommend or approve about improved operating results. 
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ETWEEN the open plains of 
Northern Europe and the 


broken mountain country of the 
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Western Russia. But while this was 
going on another great Slav tide 
surged from the Carpathians over 





Balkan Peninsula lies the great inland 
basin of the Danube. The Danube 
River basin is the heart of Central 
Europe. It is a well-defined geograph- 
ical area. Bounded on every side 
by highlands or mountain ranges, it 
possesses a distinct general unity. 
Internally, however, the Danube 
basin is divided into two portions 
of unequal size. The smaller western 
portion is mainly hilly or mountain- 
ous country; the larger eastern por- 
tion is a vast plain. 

Nature thus seems to have designed 
the Danube basin to be politically 
either one nation or two nations in 
more or less intimate association. 
That has in fact been the tendency 
during much of its history—a tend- 
ency which was fairly well realized 
in the Dual Empire of Austria- 
Hungary. But the break-up of that 
empire at the close of the late war re- 
veals dramatically the presence of 
other factors hostile to the geograph- 
ical trend. If the Danube basin had 
been isolated by more inaccessibie 
barriers, political unity would prob- 
ably have been certain. 

The Danube basin, however, lies in 
the heart of Europe, and its natural 
boundaries, though well defined, have 
not been sharp enough to keep out 
penetration from all sides. The result 
has been a confused series of inva- 
sions, coriquests and settlements, 
which have overlaid natural unity 
with human diversity. Instead of 
being inhabited by one or at most 
two races building up a homemade 
culture and political organization, 
the Danube basin has been a battle- 
ground of diverse stocks, streaming in 
from different directions and seeking 
either to conquer their rivals or to 
annex their particular part of the 
Danube basin to their homelands, 
lying beyond its natural frontiers. 

These conflicts of race, language 
and nationality have disrupted the 








half-formed political unity of the 
Danube basin more than once in 
the past, and they have just done it 
again. The peace treaties which closed 
the late war shattered the Dual Empire of Austria-Hungary 
and remade the Danube basin into a political crazy quilt, 
with frontiers running in defiance of geography and 
economics, and only imperfectly corresponding even to 
those divisions of language and nationality which were 
the excuse for making the new borders. 


The Dismemberment of Austria 


F THE Dual Empire two diminished remnants are left 

the Republic of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary. 
The Dual Empire was one of the largest and most populous 
states in Europe. It had a total area of 261,000 square 
miles and a population of 52,000,000. Of this total, Aus- 
tria possessed about 116,000 square miles of territory, with 
29,000,000 population, while Hungary had 125,000 square 
miles with 21,000,00@ people. In addition, there was the 
dependency of Bosnia-Herzegovina, a federal territory 
held in common by the two halves of the empire, with an 
area of 20,000 square miles and about 2,000,000 popula- 
tion, 

Contrast these figures with the present situation. The 
Republie of Austria has an area of 32,000 square miles and 
a population of 6,500,000, while the present Kingdom of 
Hungary has an area of 35,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion slightly under 8,000,000. In other words, as a result 
of the late war, Austria has lost three-quarters of her 
territory and four-fifths of her population, while Hungary 
has lost more than two-thirds of her territory and almost 
two-thirds of her population. These lost lands and peoples 
have gone chiefly to Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Poland 
and Rumania—states which we will discuss in subsequent 
articles, since they are linked with Eastern Europe or 
with the Balkan Peninsula, as well as with the Danube 
basin. In the present article we will limit our survey to 


HOTOR. FROM EWING GALLOWAY, fy, ¥ 
Natives of the Lavant Valley, Carinthia, Austria, Featuring 
the Latest Style in Millinery. 
Guide Wearing His Mountain: Climbing Costume 


At the Right—A Tyrolese 


Austria and Hungary, which are dis- 
tinetly Danubian states. 

The foundations of Austria and Hun- 
gary were laid in the period following 
the fall of the Roman Empire. In that 
same period likewise originated the 
germs of their present misfortunes. The 
fall of Rome was followed by centuries of 
turmoil. All over Europe mighty move- 
ments of population took place, and 
nowhere were these movements more 
violent than in the Danube basin. 
Wave atter wave of conquest aad mi- 
gration swept across its broad surface, 
causing endless complications. Race, 
speech and culture became overlaid and 
confused. 

The racial changes were especially 
sweeping. In very ancient times the 
Danube basin and the adjacent moun- 
tainous regions were alike occupied by 
populations belonging to the round- 
skulled Alpine stock. Later on, blond 
Nordic tribes seem to have expelled the 





the Danube basin and into the Bal- 
kan Peninsula, which was thereby 
transformed into the predominantly 
Slav land that it has ever since re- 
mained. For a time the whole of 
Central and Eastern Europe became 
one vast Slavdom, stretching un- 
broken from the Baltic to the Ad- 
riatic Sea. 

This Slav supremacy was, how- 
ever, of short duration. From east 
and west two streams of conquest set 
in which soon deprived the Danube 
basin of its Slav character. Out of 
the remote East came a series of 
Asiati¢ nomad hordes, of Finnish, 
Turkish and Mongolian blood. These 
wild horsemen, ranging far and wide 
on their shaggy ponies in quest of 
plunder, found the Hungarian 
plains--so like their Asiatic home- 
lands -— particularly attractive. 
Slaughtering or enslaving the Slavs, 
they settled down as masters. The 
last of these Asiatic invaders were 
the Magyars, or Hungarians, who 
absorbed their nomad predecessors 
and built up a powerful state which 
was to endure. Such was the origin 
of modern Hungary. 


A Dual Conquest 


HILE the Asiatic nomads were 

overrunning the Hungarian 
plains from the east, the other stream 
of conquest already referred to was 
flowing from the west down the 
valley of the Danube. These western 
conquerors were the Germans. Hav- 
ing occupied Western Europe after 
the fall of Rome, the Teutonic Nordics 
turned their arms eastward, and the 
conquest of the Danube valley was 
merely part of the great eastward 
movement which 
was redeeming 
their old German 
homelands from 
theSlav invaders. 
The Germans and 
the Magyars 
presently collided 
with each other. 
After much fierce 
fighting they di- 
vided the Danube 
basin between 
them, the boun- 
dary being prac- 
tically that which 
exists between 
Austria and Hun- 
gary today. This 
frontier is clearly 
traced by Nature, 
being the place 
where the River 
Danube leaves the 
hilly country and 
enters the great 
Hungarian plain. 
Thus the Danube 
basin was _par- 
titioned between 
two conquering 
stocks—the 
Nordic Teutons 














Alpines from most of the Danube basin, 
though the surrounding highlands ap- 
pear to have remained largely in Alpine hands. This 
was particularly true of the mountainous regions to the 
northeast—the region known as the Carpathians. In the 
Carpathian highlands the Alpines steadily amassed strength 
and numbers until, in the period following the fall of Rome, 
they burst out in all directions as the Slav-speaking peo- 
ples. 

In a previous article we saw how the Slavs overran the 
lands now known as Eastern Germany, Poland and 


and the Asiatic 
Magyars. 

This dual conquest of the Danube basin had important 
consequences. In the first plave, it dealt a terrible blow to 
the Slavs. The Slav world was thereby cut in twain, the 
Slav peoples of the Balkans being thereby sundered from 
the main body of their kinsmen by a broad band of Ger- 
mans and Magyars. 

Politically and culturally, the cleft remained absolute. 
Racially, however, the situation was not so definite. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Experience has taught the discriminating buyer that only in a motorcar body 
which bears the emblem—Body by Fisher—can he secure so complete a com- 
bination of enduring quality, genuine beauty, and luxurious appointment. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


BODY 
by 


FISHER 
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Watch This 


Column 


JACK DEMPSEY 


as an actor 


“Each man in his time plays many 
parts,’’~ SHAKESPEARE. 


JACK DEMPSEY, world’s 
champion heavyweight, has taken 
off his gloves, rolled up his sleeves, 
and gone to work—for UNIVER- 
SAL. Studio work has already begun 
on a series of ten special pictures 
to be known as the “Fight and Win” 
Series, which UNIVERSAL will 
produce with DEMPSEY as the star, 


Jesse Robbins and Erle C. 
Kenton are the directors assigned 
to the Dempsey-unit. ESTHER RAL- 
STON, one of UNIVERSAL’S pretti- 
est blondes, has been chosen as Jack’s 
leading woman—CHUCK REISNER 
has-been borrowed from Charlie Chap- 
lin to play the villain, and HAYDEN 
STEVENSON, who made a hit as the 
fight-managerin‘‘ The LeatherPushers,”’ 
will play a similar role in this series. 


The stories were written by 
Gerald Beaumont, one of the best 
known writers of sporting fiction in 
the country. He wrote “ The Information 
Kid series,’’ which ran in the Red Book 
Magazine. Champion Jack plays a role 
that fits him like a glove, and I predict 
that you are going to be surprised when 
you see him in action, Watch for the 
pictures, and tell vour favorite theatre 
to be on the lookout. 


I want you to know that I 
am constantly seeking new ideas 
for pictures — original ideas, new twists, 
clever plots and unusual situations. 
And I will pay well for any ideas sub- 
mitted which I can make use of. 
There may have been something strik- 
ing in your own life-history which can 
be made into a picture, Think it over. 
Write to me. 


(arl faemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


so as he won’t have to Work Next Winter. 
Eo Folks seems to have All the Luck. 
That fellow back in Long Island that 


| wrote out asking about our Greasewood 


| Golf Course and wantin 


to know what Par 
was, stirred up a lot of Trouble for us. It’s 
been nothing but Fighting ever since. Some 
wants to make it 10c and Others think 
it ought to be $1; and some that thinks 
it ought to be Free has started up another 
Course, so now we've got Two, with 27 
Holes all told and Only 19 Folks to Play. 


So many say they would rather Die than 
have to live in Little Towns like Salome, 
where everybody Knows Everybody Else, 
because it is So Lonesome Here. They would 
rather live in Los Angeles or New York or 
Pittsburgh, where they can live 7 Years in 
1 Place and never know their Neighbor and 
have to Ride 7 Miles on a Street Car to Find 
Some One they Know to say Hello to. 
Civilization is getting so Complicated Now 
Days that hardly Nobody raises any Cab- 
bages and Green Onions in their Back Yards 
No More. I'd rather live Out Here Lay- 
ing on the Soft Side of a Big Granite Rock 


| Soaking be ar gree and Satisfaction Away 


| Working So Hard. 


| are 
‘ 


from the Wind and Worries of the Outside 
World, where so Many Folks Work So Hard 
Getting No Where. I can get to the Same 
Place out here so Much Easier without 
Dick Wick Hall, 


Editor and Garage Owner. 


A Lesson in Poetic Method 


WO men, one young, the other old, 
faced each other i in a dining car. 

“I perceive,” said the young man, “from 
your brisk and aggressive manner and irre- 
proachable correctness of your dress, that 
you are not one of these business dreamers; 
ou not an artist?” 
am,” said the elder man. 

“I perceive further, from the gnawed 


| pencil end protruding from your waistcoat 


| too, would fain be a poet. 


pocket, that you are a writer.” 
“A poet.” 
“A poet! This is indeed a pleasure! I, 
I long to sing in 


| melting numbers, to 


| mankind with my 


i 





| public 


| Weare of the school 


| morseless Realists. 





interpret the world 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Buffalo. There is subject enough; what a 
beautiful phrase: Bethlehem to Buffalo! 


“ 


Nightly the crowded coaches go 

From Bethlehem to Buffalo; 

After the weary night of riding 

They stand all day upon a siding, 
Number Six returns with them 

From Buffalo to Bethlehem. 

Again they brave the sleet and snow 

From Bethlehem to Buffalo; 

They glide in gentle swanlike guise 

On creosoted hardwood ties. 

They leave again at eight PM. 

From Buffalo for Bethlehem; 

And so they shuttle to and fro ——” 


“T think I get the idea,’’ interrupted the 
young poet. “And yet it doesn’t quite sat- 
isfy me. There is beauty in the thought of 
the coaches weaving back and forth upon 
the loom of Time from Bethlehem to Buffalo. 
But there is no passion. It is not like 
Romeo and Juliet, for instance.” 

“‘Ah, but remember that the meaning of 
Romeo and Juliet is Doom; Shakspere 
sang of the Doom that lowered over Ve- 
rona; let your duty be to sing of the Doom 
that moves its puppets in, let us say, 
Chicago!” 

“Nothing rimes with Chicago.” 

“You are indeed a young poet.” The old 
poet, catching his inspiration from a passing 
freight, lifted up his voice: 


“As Juliet and Romeo 
Went to their doom long, long ago, 
So now do many a sheep and hog go 
Doomward, Owego to Chicago!” 


“It is impressive; it is, in its way, beau- 
tiful,” admitted the younger poet. “But it 
is impersonal. Give me a theme from life, 
the struggle of the human soul.” 

“Look about you!”’ commanded the 
elder poet. “This dining car throbs with 
the struggle of human souls. Nay, look no 
further than across the aisle.” He lowered 
his voice. “‘ You perceive that couple? No- 
tice how sullenly they face each other; he 
saws at his baked apple almost savagely, as 
one in whom are pent great storms of emo- 
tion. She trifles with an éclair daintily, 
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with an elaborate pretense of calm. He 
asks for the sugar; she pushes it toward 
him, as if —“ ingly. He is about to ad- 
dress yo % © thinks better of it; he 
glowers ne at his plate. There is your 
theme; mark my words, there is a young 
couple who have suffered bitterly together. 
She married him no doubt for his money; 
now his fierce, narrow, self-contained spirit 
sets her teeth on edge; she hungers for 
freedom, but in public she must betray 
none of her misery. He is racked and lacer- 
ated by her scorn; he is consumed by his 
passion to recapture the bird that flutters 
out of his hand; it is too late, too late!” 

At this moment the lady paid her check 
and retired rearward to the Pullman cars; 
the young man, still scowling, paid his own 
and walked forward to the day coaches. 

“T think I could use that theme,” said 
the young poet reflectively. 

“‘ A fat chance!’’ cried the old poet, using a 
colloquialism. “I’m going to use it myself!”’ 

Which, as you perceive, he did. 

— Morris Bishop. 


Shoes 


OUR French-heeled shoes are ultra neat, 
They do becomé you charmingly, 
Although I think they pinch your feet 
And cramp your toes alarmingly. 
But what of that? ‘You dance and smile 
And smile and dance in spite of it. 
The style’s a most befitting style; 
The pain—you ¢an make light of it. 


Your French-heeled shoes—in various tints— 
Are bound to win some fella like 

The well-known fairy-story prince ; 
Your feet are Cinderella-like. 

For though men talk of sense in dress 
With manner grave, meticulous, 

They fall for fashions more or less 
Exquisitely ridiculous. 


Your French-heeled shoes I love to see 
In all their gay fragility; 
No shoes much daintier could be 
Or of less durability. 
I've told you time and time again 
That you look sweet and smart in them; 
But oh, how sharp 
those heels are 





and the spirit, to 
wring the heart of 


and my 
But there 
ooms before me an 
obstacle.” 

“Obstacle?” 

“T cannot think 
of anything to write 
about. Do you not 
find that modern 
life is so crass, ugly, 
commercialized, 
standardized, that 

there is no longer 

any subject for po- 

etry?’ 
“On 


passion 


the con- 
trary,”’ returned the 
old poet. ‘TI belong 
to the school which 
sees all life as po- 
etic. We _ versify 
the everyday facts 
of human experi- 
ence, A day in the 
life of a_ certified 
accountant 
would supply us 
material for an epic. 





known as the Re- 


Remorseless toward 
our readers, say our 
critics, whimsically 
enough. I have only 
to look about me to 
see a — —_— 


for Fee ‘ 

pu led: pont of 
his pocket a time- 
table. It fell open 
to the Equipment 
of Trains. 

“I take, for the 
purpose of demon- 
stration, Train No. 
5—The Lehigh Lim- 





Wesrin depfigys 


when 
You walk upon my 
heart in them! 
Berton Braley. 


The Fox Who 
Jumped 


N White Face 
dwelt a youthful 
fox— 

In other matters or- 
thodox— 

Who moved his clan 
to tears or laughter 

By jumping first and 
thinking after. 

He jumped for 
grouse, and butted 
trunks ; 

He jumped for 
"chucks, and cap- 
tured skunks ; 

In short, this fox was 
always bumping 
His head by injudi- 
cious jumping. 
One day he met a 

porcupine 

On whom he vainly 
hoped to dine; 

He jumped without 
premeditation 

To seize its caudal 

, __ termination 

Which means, I trust 
you comprehend, 

To grab the quill 
pig’s latter end; 

But tails of porcu- 
pines are prickly: 

The wounded foxling 
perished quickly. 

His friends interred 
his mortal half 

And wrote above as 


e 
Aton Who Died of 
Lost Illusions 








ited. Coaches, Phil- 
adelphia to Bethle- 
hem; Bethlehem to 


ORAWN BY WALTER OF MARIS 


“Eph, Don’t You Ever Think of Goin’ to Work?"’ 
I'm Tryin’ to Figger Out a Way to Git My Dog a Job in the Movies" 


“I'm Thinkin’ About it Now. 


AndRashly Jumping 
at Conclusions. 
—A. Guiterman. 
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Power To Pull Out— 
Speed on the Road! 


Watch for the GMC trucks on the next 
excavating job! 


Notice how easily they haul their full load of 
earth up the steep incline to the street—un- 
aided by cable or team. 


Then check up with the driver on the number 
of loads they haul each day. You,.will find 
them as speedy as they are powerful. 


For, equipped with the famous GMC Two 
Range Transmission, GMC Trucks multiply 
the power of an engine, of economical size, 
into pull at the wheels that will take them 
up any grade or out of any mud where wheels 
can get traction. And, by a shift of a lever, 
also provide as fast a road speed as safety 
permits. 


This combination of speed and pulling power 
—built into GMC Trucks—their rugged 
dependability and their operating economy, 
all make them money-makers for haulers 
everywhere. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 





—because it was once a custom 
in Northern Europe that newly 
wedded couples should drink mead 
(wine made from honey) for a 
“moon,” or 27 days. In the new 
home, or any home, 


Purcleat™ 
lodine 


is one of the first requirements for 


wounds, burns and sprains. 


Puretest Iodine is made for the most ex- 
acting uses of the medical profession. It 
ranks among the strongest germ-killers 
known to science. 


Whenever you suffer a cut or scratch, 
paint it freely with Puretest Iodine to 
prevent infection and quicken healing. 


Puretest Iodine is excellent also for taking 
the soreness out of insect bites and deep- 
seated inflammation. 


| Pavele W7 
lodine 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
heaith and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exoll 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 


© 1924 v. dD. co, | 





| five cents, especially in t 
| able saloons where gentlemen are expected 


| and the conventional-sized 
| nicks the bank roll for the same amount. 
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paint that was being served in that par- 
ticular emporium was 1914 Cedarbrook or 
1914 anything else, then Abraham Lincoln 


| was a Turk. 


The average price of the good old prewar 
stuff that one gets in Tijuana vacillates 
between fifty and seventy-five cents a 
drink. A cocktail by oy | costs seventy- 

more respect- 


to refrain from —t > hg so 
ottle of beer 


Persons who are familiar with the in- 
gredients of Tijuana gins and whiskies fre- 
quently restrict their steady drinking to the 
powerful Mexican drink known as tequila, 
on the grounds that it is cheaper than 
whisky and gin; and that when one buys 
tequila he gets tequila. This argument is a 


| reasonable one if a person likes tequila; but 
| those who have just had the pleasure of 
| sampling it for the first time have fre- 


uently been heard to express the wish 
that the bartender had substituted hydro- 
chlorie acid or hair tonic in its place. 

All this sort of conversation is a base 
canard; for tequila is not a noticeably un- 
pleasant drink when consumed in the man- 
ner that has been adopted by those who 
know it best; while its efféct on those who 
drink it is about that which is expected by 
those who make its manufacture profitable. 


How to Drink Tequila 


Tequila is usually served with a saucer of 
sliced lemon and a salt shaker. One picks 
up a slice of lemon, salts it generously, pops 
it into his mouth and chews it vigorously. 
While the mouth and eyes are still puckered 
from the effects of the lemon, one picks 
up his glass and hastily empties his tequila 
into himself, after which ‘he gasps a little 
blinks his eyes three or four times and 
indulges in a convulsive shiver. 

This is the Mexican method of drinking 
tequila, and although Americans have 
experimented industriously with other 
methods they have never discovered one 
that would cloak the slightly sour taste of 
the tequila so effectively as lemon sprinkled 
with salt. It is possible that the taste could 
be killed by burning feathers in the mouth 
before and after each drink; but this 
would probably fail to be as popular with 
the bystanders, and it would also be messier. 

The Mexicans say that tequila is an 
excellent remedy for insomnia, and this is 
corroborated by the statements of the lead- 
ing Tijuana bartenders, who readily admit 
that five or six stiff jolts of tequila will put 
a person to sleep so effectively that it takes 
a physician to know whether he is asleep or 
pion 

Tequila is made by distilling the Mexican 
wine known as mescal, while mescal in 
turn is made from cactus leaves. It is 
perhaps fortunate that barbed-wire fences 
are not common in Mexico, for if the 
Mexicans can accomplish such surprising 
results with cactus, it is highly probable 
that they could chop up the barbed wire, 
make it into a wine, and distill from it an 
even more powerful drink than tequila. 

Tijuana’s business activities may be said 


| to start around noon each day, although 


each day’s business technically starts at 
the end of the night before. Just when the 


| night ends is a cause for heated controversy, 


however; for the gentleman who wabbles 
out of Tijuana in the general direction of 
the United States at two o’clock in the 
morning under the impression that he has 
made a highly successful night of it is 
frequently jeered heartlegsly for a’ piker 
and a quitter by other gentlemen who at 
seven o'clock in the morning will still be 


, clinging affectionately to the bar and telling 


each other earnestly that this cer’nly is a 
fine large night. 

So far as can be discovered, no Tijuana 
saloon has ever bothered to install a front 
door; so they stay open with as much 
energy and persistence as the Hoosac 
Tunnel. “But from six in the morning 
until shortly before noon there is little 
activity on Tijuana’s main thoroughfare. 
Occasionally a gentleman who has fallen 
down between two of the saloons during the 
re goon. evening staggers out into the sun- 
ight, hunts fruitlessly through his pockets 
and drags himself away dejectedly. And 
occasionally, too, a en Pg person may 
be seen peering incredulously into saloon 
after saloon, as though unable to convince 
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himself that he hadn’t consumed all the 
liquor in the world on the preceding eve- 
ning. Down one of the town’s five side 
streets a cow scratches her back contem- 
platively against the front elevation of a 

icularly evil dance hall, and a few 

ui Indian soldiers lean against the front 
of the so-called fort on another side street 
and drowsily observe the convulsive twitch- 
ings of the dogs that sleep in the dust in the 
fort’s front yard. 

The fort, incidentally, is the one thing in 
Tijuana that in any way curtails the com- 
plete freedom of Americans who have come 
to the town to do exactly as they durn 
please. The Mexicans wish it distinctly 
understood that they don’t care to have 
any visiting Americans take ny ga 
of it. Just why this should be is not 
definitely known. It is-not a pestiowiarty 
impressive fort; and one three-inch shell 
properly placed should make it look like 
a pile of road-building material. But in 
deference to the wishes of the Mexicans, no 
cameras are unlimbered in its vicinity. 
The effect that this restriction might have 
on liberty-loving Americans under certain 
conditions is not known. Fortunately one 
can purchase postcard photographs of the 
fort in nearly every~Tijuana saloon, so 
that visitors have so far failed to take um- 
brage at this infringement on their per- 
sonal liberties. 

Around noontime the visiting suckers 
begin to trickle into town; and ultane- 
ously small Mexican boys appear in front 
of the saloons with trays full of a Mexican 
delicacy known as tostados. The tostado 
is a thin cake or tortilla on which has been 
placed a lettuce leaf, some red beans, a few 
sliced radishes, a few bits of onion and one 
or two vegetable fragments. Over this is 
sprinkled a liberal amount of grated cheese 
made from goats’ milk; and over every- 
ming is poured chili sauce. The new ar- 
rivals buy heavily of these, poise them 
delicately in their left hands and walk in 
and out of saloons, hat pt bits of them 
all over themselves, and occasionally blow- 
ing fragments of goats’-milk cheese flavored 
with onion onto innocent bystanders. The 
tostado is an excellent confection for work- 
ing up a raging thirst; so as soon as a few 
trays of tostados have been wolfed down, 
the day’s drinking begins in earnest. 

It should be understood that Tijuana is 
not by any means a resort that is visited 
solely by great coarse men. In many cases 
father and mother and Baby Clara roll 
down from the ranch in the good old 
flivver; and when father and mother drift 
into the San Francisco Bar for a shot of 
red-eye, Baby Clara is lifted up and seated 
on the bar, so that she can get an eyeful of 
the proceedings and be out of harm’s way. 


At the Race Track 


All the other drinkers express themselves 
freely to the effect that Baby Clara is the 
cutest little blankety-blanked rascal that 
they ever saw, and they make a point of 
coming up and poking their fingers into 
her cheeks and breathing tequila fumes into 
her face, all of which is enough to create a 
Cony, homy atmosphere in any barroom. 

he et drinking at Tijuana is of 
a comparatively mild and introspective 
nature. The drinkers slowly e the 
rounds, or as much of the rounds as press 
of duties will permit, starting at the Last 
Chance Saloon at one end of Main Street, 
and proceeding through the Cantina Vernon, 
the Savoy Café, the a Cabin Bar, the 
Nuevo Palacio, the Tivoli Bar, the Anchor 
Bar, Booze’s Place, the Red Mill, the Office 
Bar, and so on, pausing ever and anon to 
lay a small wager on a crap table or to take 
a whirl at a gambling machine. 

Early in the afternoon there is a general 
exodus from the exotic and alcoholic atmos- 
phere of Old Town to the airier purlieus of 
the race track; but by five o’clock in the 
afternoon an r crowd has again returned 
to the bright lights and the fragrant odors of 
Saloon Row, and there is wassail in every 
establishment, both great and small. 

From every saloon on Main Street come 
the hectic strains of a jazz orchestra or a 
jazz piano. In the doorways of the dingier 
and smellier saloons on the side streets 
stand ‘little clumps of somewhat under- 
dressed ladies who lure the passer-by with 
honeyed words delivered in the same mel- 
lifluous timbre that characterizes the vocal 
efforts of the Marseilles ladies who devote 
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their days to shouting the excellencies of 
nice fresh sea urchins, snails, mussels and 
other low-life|sea food. 

Though one is naturally loath to speak 
slightingly of any member of the gentler 
sex, it should be remarked in the interests 
of science and truth that if one needed to 
split himself 4 mess of kindling wood and 
lacked the conventional hatchet, he might 
easily accomplish his purpose by substitut- 
ing the faces of any of these hoarse-voiced 
inhabitants of Tijuana’s side streets. 

Probably one of the test contrasts in 
the world is furnished by Tijuana’s side 
streets at sunset; for as one stands at the 
end of a street he has on one side of him the 
broad and silent expanses of the desert 
fading away into a lavender dusk, and 
on the other side the glaring lights and 
the wild yells and the blaring jazz bedlam 
from a jumble of alcohol palaces that 
wouldn’t have been out of place in Dante’s 
Inferno. 

There are hula dancers to divert the eye 
in many of the Main Street retreats; but 
other formg of entertainment, aside from 
liquid refreshment, gambling machines and 
the débutantes who receive a percentage on 
every sucker they lead to the bar, are few 
and far between. 





A Profitable Enterprise 


No matter how great the activities in 
Old Town may be, the activities in the 
exclusive little clump of buildings near the 
border—the race track, Monte Carlo and 
Sunset Inn—are always equally great. 

The Tijuana race track is said to have 
the distinction’ of employing more broken- 
down gamblers, prize fighters and has- 
beens of the sporting fraternity than any 
other organization known to man. Most of 
these has-beens appear to earn their money 
by merely standing around; and a few 
confess to being in the position of the old 
darky who walked up and down the rail- 
road trains in a certain station, rapping on 
the car wheels with a little hammer. He 
was approached one day by an official of 
the company, and stated, in answer to a 
question, that he had been engaged in this 
particular form of labor for fourteen years. 
“And what is the idea of tapping the 
wheelsthat way?” asked the official. “‘ Boss,”’ 
replied the wheel tapper frankly, “danged 
if I know!” 

That it is a profitable race track seems to 
be demonstrated by the fact that it pays 
two thousand flollars a day for the racing 
pen: and that it builds a new school- 

ouse each year for one of the towns in 

Lower California. 

Many of the sporting gentry that fre- 

uent Tijuana view the future of the 

Tijuana track ‘with some pessimism; for 
it is their belief that the elaborate new 
track that operis in Miami next winter will 
draw all the horses from the big Eastern 
racing stables, and leave nothing for the 
Tijuana track except sand. 

Several trains a day carry the racing 
and drinking enthusiasts from San Diego 
to Tijuana and back again—for nobody 
lingers in Tijuana after he has completed 
his day’s gambling and alcohol consump- 
tion. The trains are patrolled by gentlemen 
who claim to receive information straight 
from the feed bag, and to hold daily con- 
verse with the horses as to their condition; 
and for sums ranging from half a dollar to a 
dollar they will impart this valuable infor- 
mation to anybody at all. 

At the race track itself nobody need 
endure a dull moment; for in addition to 
betting on the six or eight races, one may 
bulge up to a so-called glistening bar and 
imbibe freely, or secure extra action be- 
tween races by betting on a wheel of fortune 
that is located beneath the grand stand. 

Those persons who have been sufficiently 
unfortunate as to lose their entire capital 
at the race track usually depart for San 
Diego immediately after the races, unless 
their physical condition is such that they 
are obliged to wander out on the desert in 
order to sleep it; off. Those who have won 
at the races, however, usually repair at 
once to the long low building that houses 
Sunset Inn and Monte Carlo, and lose 
all their winnings as well as all their other 
resources with the utmost expedition. 

Sunset Inn occupies one half of the build- 
ing and Monte Carlo occupies the other 
half; but a large portion of-Sunset Inn is 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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‘Look, Mike—and Daddy says it'll 
still be shiny when I'm a big girl” 
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T'S a flashing beauty. The clear, black 
brilliance all over this Jewett Brougham 
arrests attention everywhere. And this 
high-temperature baked enamel finish, per- 
fected for this Jewett Brougham, lasts for 
years. Re-painting days can be forgotten. 


This finish is superior to weather. Win- 
try blasts and summer suns have no appre- 
ciable effect upon its hard baked surface. 
All it needs is an occasional wash to make 
it shine like new. It is a 50,000-mile body 
finish, commensurate with Jewett’s rugged 
chassis endurance. 


Think of such a smart enclosed car—a 
Jewett Six through and through—for only 
$1325. A manufacturing triumph, indeed! 


Here's the unusual feature of this 
Brougham body construction. Each of the 
several steel body panels is dipped three 
times in finest black enamel, and baked 
three times at high temperature—with a 
rub after each coat—then fastened to the 
staunch hardwood body frame. Wood, 
because wood absorbs vibration, reduces 
noise to nil. 


Both front seats fold forward. Easy en- 
trance and exit, either side. Rear seat is 
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generously wide for three adults. Lots of 
leg room for the tallest. Interior is taste- 
fully done in fawn-colored velour. 


A beautiful closed car in appearance 

a beauty in performance, for it is a thor 
oughbred Jewett with full so-horsepower 
Paige-built motor. Jewetts go from 2 to 60 
miles an hour, or more, in high. Pick up 
from § to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds, in 
high. Take most every hill in high. Rarely 
do you change gears, and then it is simple. 
Even change from high to second at 30 miles 
an hour—quietly! Women say it is “a 
dream to drive” and Jewett'’s rugged 
strength gives them every confidence. 


Truly, this Jewett Brougham is unusual. 
A quality car in ruggedness, looks and per 
formance, for only $1325. It is the enthusi- 
astic choice of buyers who delight in dis 
tinctive power and proven dependability, 
and next want smart style and lasting good 
looks—a brilliant, lasting finish that en- 
dures beyond all expectation. 


Drive this beautiful Brougham yourself. 
Let your wife drive it. It’s a smart setting 
for any family—a big six performer at the 
price of cars having less power and strength. 
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Roomy Comfort 


FRONT 
Leg room 


inches 


(Coupe 40 


Brougham40 Two 


Sedan 40 
Touring 42 
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Width 
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5-Passenger BROUGHAM 


$1325 


Baked Enamel Finish —Jewett Quality and Power 





REAR SEAT 
Leg room Width 


inches 


inches 


46'5 
46's 
46 ‘2 


All Jewett models are as roomy as larger, camber 
& 


some cars Sit in the m Dri € them. Ride in them. 


Touring $1065 


Sedan $1495 


De Luxe Touring $1220 
De Luxe Sedan $1695 
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Price 
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Brougham $1325 


Coupe $1250 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
devoted to a restaurant in which the eye is 
soothed by spotless napery and glitterin 
crystal, whereas Monte Carlo is devo 
exclusively to rough-and-tumble gambling 
devoid of any little niceties and refinements. 

The gambling room at Sunset Inn adjoins 
restaurant. It caters to the more 
refined elements that visit Tijuana— movie 
actors from Hollywood, real-estate dealers 
from all parts of Southern California, boot- 
leggers, confidence men, tourists out on 
slumming expeditions, and so on. There is 
a carpet on the floor, and the walls are 
devoid of reminders that no checks will be 
cashed, and there are several gambling 
tables for roulette, crap and twenty-one. 

It is a long time between courses at 
Sunset Inn; and after the patrons have 
slid three or four cocktails into themselves 
and followed them with half a bottle of 
sauterne on top of nothing more filling 
than half a dozen oysters, it is no more than 
reasonable for them to po ig that they 
should easily be able to make the price of 
the dinner by dropping a few berries on red 
or black. By the time the third course has 
arrived, everyone who plays on this basis 


| is looking for someone to cash a check. 


Instead of using counters at the a 
bling tables, as do the ordinary gambling 
resorts, the Sunset Inn tables use nothing 
but silver dollars. A casual glance at the 
Tijuana tables is enough to convince any- 
one that at least two-thirds of the available 
supply of American cartwheels has been 
concentrated at Tijuana. The idea of using 
silver dollars as a gambling basis is an 
excellent one for the three czars of gam- 
bling; for so long as anybody finds himself 
in the vicinity of a gambling table with a 
silver dollar in his pocket the impulse to 
make it into two or four dollars must be 
obeyed. The silver dollar seems to have 
more of a hypnotic effect on gamblers than 
does a dollar chip. 


Odds in Favor of the Bank 


Business in Sunset Inn is usually rather 


| dull by comparison with that which goes 


on at Monte Carlo. Monte Carlo is, of 
course, named after the celebrated Euro- 
pean gambling resort of that name; and 
to do so is about as reasonable as would 


| have been the naming of Teapot Dome 


| after Mont Blanc. 
| paintings of naked women that decorate 





IGNITION SYSTEM for FORDS | 


the new Deleo 
furnishes 
that makes the 


lgnition System for Pord 
a hot, accurately timed spark 
engine run smoothly both at 
low speeds in traffic and at high speeds on 
the road 


Thie Ignition Distributor is of Standard 

Deleo type and quality-—the same quality 

t makes Deleon electrical equipment the 

e of the majority of the builders of 
erica s finest motor cars 


¢ Delco lgnition Distributor makes it 
ble to start your Ford easily in rain, 
iat 


ides an automatic spark advance 


1 quickly accessible and easily 


ed timing adjustment 


mits carrying all ignition wiring 


r costs 


i easily installed in place of 
wd timer 


st is $13-—with Deleo Ford Coll, $5.50 
Both prices inchide tax 
The added vim and pep that this new Delco 
lanition will provide your Ford 
will surprise anc delight you 


ystem 


bor full information see your nearest dealer 
we write to United Motors Service, 
Detroit, national service representatives for 


clirect 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 


Dayton, Ohio, U.S A, 


| States: 


| propriation bills are on passage. 
| more, many appropriation laws are enacted 


In place of the mural 


the walls and ceilings of the true Monte 
Carlo, the Tijuana Monte Carlo uses signs 
reading “Exchange Your Silver for Cur- 
rency at Office’; “Warning: Do Not 
Attempt to Carry Liquor Into the United 
Penalty, Arrest and Confiscation 
of Auto”; “No Cheques Cashed’’; and so 
on. But what the Tijuana Monte Carlo 
lacks in wsthetic touches it more than 
makes up in gambling facilities. 

Early in March, 1924, the opportunities 
that it offered to the eager gambler con- 
sisted of two large poker games, two wheels 
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of fortune, three chuck-a-luck layouts, eight 
roulette wheels, eight crap tables and 
twelve games of twenty-one. 

A day or two later, at high noon on a hot 
March Sunday, the mob of people that 
was struggling to bet its money on the 
available tables was so-large that the 
management was preparing to put into 
commission three more roulette wheels, 
two more crap tables, two more twenty-one 
games and another chuck-a-luck outfit. 
There were more than a thousand people in 
the room; and it was a tough-looking 
crowd, made up of fat ladies, slim ladies, 
painted ladies, old ladies, bums, touts, 
moochers, laborers, movie actors, jockeys, 
detectives, ranchers and most of the dregs 
of Southern California, with a few children 
thrown in for good measure. Many were 
drunk and most were gambling or strug- 
gling to get near enough to the tables to 
gamble. 

Of the thousand or more that were in 
that room at noon on Sunday, probably 
eight hundred lost every cent they had 
within two hours’ time. The crowds kept 
gad across the border into Tijuana all 
throug the day and early evening; and 
most of them went back across the border 
broke. 

The enormous amount of money left 
each year in Tijuana and its sister sporting 
town of Mexicali by the ranchers and work- 
men of the Imperial Valley and the coast 
district between San Diego and Los Angeles 
has caused the business men and bankers of 
Southern California to emit wild howls of 
rage. At a conservative estimate the resi- 
dent suckers of Southern California leave 
more than fifteen million dollars a year 
with the gamblers and dive keepers of 
Mexicali and Tijuana; and these figures do 
not take into account the large amounts 
that are left by tourists. 

Many people are fond of saying that all 
the eA games at Tijuana are crooked. 
There is little reason to think that this is 
so. The percentage in favor of the house is 
so large that there is no necessity for 
crooked games. Nobody who plays them 
for any length of time has a chance of 
departing with anything more substantial 
in his pockets than a few flecks of lint and 
some scattered flakes of cigarette tobacco. 

The Casino at the French Monte Carlo 
is supposed to have gaming tables whose 
accuracy and honesty are above suspicion. 
The chief stand-by of the French Monte 
Carlo is roulette; and the French roulette 
wheels have thirty-six numbers and one 
zero. When the zero turns up, practicaily 
all bets on the board go to the house. On 
this percentage the Casino at the French 
Monte Carlo maintains all the schools, 
churches, roads, government, army, police 
force and what not of the entire princi- 
pality of Monaco. The Tijuana Monte 
Carlo uses roulette wheels which have not 
only a zero but a double zero as well; and 
whenever either of them turns up, the 
house rakes in practically every bet. 
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The percentage in favor of the house is 
even higher in twenty-one, chuck-a-luck and 
crap than in the Tijuana roulette with its 
zero and double zero. Chuck-a-ltuck, which 
is played with three dice in a cage, is the 
worst of all. The cage is revolved for the 
purpose of shaking the dice, during which 
one bets on any or all of six numbers, 
ranging from one to six to correspond with 
the dots on the faces of the dice. If the 
number on whith one bets turns up on any 
one of the three dice, the better wins. It 
looks like an easy game to beat, and one 
can prove by simple arithmetic that the 
person who bets carefully on it can cer- 
tainly win. If, after figuring heavily, one 
plays he discovers that there must have 
been something wrong with his figures, since 
the house has won all his money. 


The Fate of System Players 


Nearly everyone who plays at the French 
Monte Carlo plays a system based on the 
even chances. In the long run nobody ever 
wins at these systems; but it is the method 
of play at which one has the greatest chance 
of keeping in the game for a long time. At 
Tijuana, chem, systems are as rare as 
mastodon steaks. Everyone plays his 
hunches; and Tijuana hunches always 
result in the huncher rushing around wildly 
in search of someone who will cash a check, 
or going home broke. 

Last March two young men showed up 
in Tijuana with a roulette system that had 
been figured out by the captain of a sailing 
vessel during the long and inactive days of 
an ocean voyage. According to the two 
young men, this system couldn’t lose 
which is the belief that is held by upwards 
of 197,000 system players at the French 
Monte Carlo; and ther proposed to organ 
ize a stock company to operate it on a large 
scale—which is the idea that comes each 
year to a flock of system hounds who raise 
money in London and Paris and lose it all 
at Monte Carlo a little later in the course 
of demonstrating the infallibility of their 
systems. So thé two young men started to 
play their system at the Tijuana Monte 
Carlo, and instantly every detective and 
bouncer in the place prowled around them 
and watched them and glowered at them, 
and generally behaved as though the two 
young men were carrying out a dark and 
nefarious plot to ruin all three of the czars 
of Tijuana gambling, as well as all their 
employes. Yet, if these young men. suc- 
ceeded in leaving Tijuana with money in 
their pockets—and the betting would 
normally be about five to one against any 
such possibility--they are among the first 
who have ever done so. 

If Barnum could only stand on the in- 
ternational border around closing time and 
watch the suckérs coming home from Ti- 
juana with empty pockets and wabbly 
legs, he might even go so far as to say that 
there are ten born every fifth of a second, 
instead of one every minute. 


GLIMPSES OF OUR GOVERNMENT 


almost blindly. Questions and answers are 
freely used in hearings, and much is gained 
by them, but thus far our Congress refuses 


| to avail itself directly of experience. The 


men who know are never present when ap- 
Further- 


with a small minority of the House present. 
It takes a navy bill or some special subject 
to bring out a quorum to vote on appropria- 
tions. 

In the fall of each year every government 


| service makes up its estimates of the funds 
| it will need in the coming fiscal year. That 
| is to say, it estimates in October what it 
| will require’ during the 
| begin on the first day of the following July. 


ear which is to 


It is thus making a project for its financial 
future to cover a period ending twenty 
months ahead. No part of the money in- 
cluded in these estimates will be available 
for eight months unless a special vrovivion 
“to be immediately available’’ is inserted 
in the appropriations act, and that occurs 
rarely. 

These estimates, so far as my own experi- 
ence forms a guide, were very carefully 
worked out in the several bureaus and were 
thoroughly reviewed with me by the chief 
of each service, I made changes in them, 
both additions and subtractions, as seemed 
wise, signed them, and so became respon- 
sible for them. They were sent to the 
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President, who also approved them 
usually a formal matter—and caused them 
to be forwarded through the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Segveemntatives 

In the cabinet both the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury would often urge 
that great care be given to keeping the esti- 
mates down to the lowest limit consistent 
with the good of the publie service, and 
these cautions were heeded. On two occa- 
sions the President definitely asked that 
increases of salaries be omitted from our 
current estimates. This was far from pleas- 
ant to me, for some of my men were sadly 
underpaid. Frequently one of the cabinet 
would at such times speak of something he 
deemed important or of some demand from 
the public for increased outlay, and it would 
be discussed freely from the point of view 
of all the departments. Of course none of 
the independent services got the benefit 
of such discussions. Whether for better or 
worse they never had or could have part 
in any cabinet conferences, unless it were 
indirectly through the President himself. 
Usually they were quite left out of the run- 
ning so far as consideration of government 
affairs by the cabinet was concerned. This 
was natural and inevitable. No one was 
responsible for them. No one was their 
spokesman. In all cabinet councils their 
voice was silent. 


But let us follow the estimates after they 
reach the Capitol. They came into the care 
of the clerk of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee unless, indeed, they covered sub- 
jects within thé scope of the numerous 
other committees that then functioned in- 
dependently. In such cases, of course, they 
went to the clerk of the committee in 
charge. 

But as in connection with my own work 
they always went to the Appropriations 
Committee, let us follow their fortunes 
there, remembering that the office of that 
committee was working whether Congress 
was or was not in session. 

The clerk of that committee is an im- 
portant functionary who holds a position 
of great delicacy and influence. The details 
of committee procedure are largely in his 
hands and it is in his power to do much to 
help or hinder. It was wise to keep on the 
best of terms with him. I hasten to say, 
however, lest this be misunderstood, that 
these officials, one after another of both 
portion, were uniformly discreet, loyal and 
air. 

I have never heard the least impropri- 
ety laid at their door. Frequently they 
could adjust matters of routine, fix times 
for hearings, correct oversights, note ex- 
planations and arrange similar things that 
were important. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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CONSTANTLY IMPROVED 
BUT NO YEARLY MODELS 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car retains its 
basic design year after year. 


Improvements are made constantly, 
but there are no radical, annual 
changes. 


This policy protects owners from 
the rapid depreciation-loss which 
invariably attends the periodic an- 
nouncement of new types. 


It also enables Dodge Brothers to 
effect an appreciable saving in 
manufacture; and this saving is faith- 
fully returned to the buyer in the 
form of surplus value. 


Donsce BrotHeErRS DetrTRoir 


Donse Grotners Motror Comeany UinmireD 
WALK @RVILLE ONTARIO 

















§- but he gotit! 


Over and over and again—it 
seemed as if his task were 
endless. For Peter was after 
just one thing—a blend of milk 
chocolate that was perfect. 


And finally he got it! 


From scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans, only six go into 
Peter’s—and only the finest 
grades of these. And the milk 
is fresh and pure daily— 
blended into the rich choco- 
late within 24 hours. 


A perfect blend—smooth 
and rich—a fine, rare flavor 
that only Peter’s has. 


It’s a secret process—this 
Peter's blend. Only experi- 
enced foremen thoroughly 
trained in Swiss methods have 
charge of the work. 


Peter’s is different—dis- 
tinctive—good. You'll like 
the fine rare flavor of it. 

Send 20 cents for the famous 

PETER’S assortment package— 
plain — almond — croquettes. 


Lamont, Corliss and Company, 
129 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


Fingh as the Alps in Quality 
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(Continued from Page &4) 
| Today the estimates go to the Budget 
| Bureau first and there are discussed and re- 
vised. From there they go to the Appro- 
priations Committee. But it should be 
noted carefully that the budget system, as 
we now have it, has no faintest control over 
Congress. Either the House or the Senate 
can ignore it, and in fact each does ignore 
it when it chooses. Nor can the Budget 
Bureau restrain in the least degree the free 
action of Congress in originating appropria- 
tions independently. Such appropriations 
have been made more than once. Our 
budget, therefore, is not a controlling factor 
but an advisory one. In the strict sense of 
| the word as it is used in other lands, our 
| budget is not a true budget, but ar a 
| carefully revised estimate. It is good within 
| a limited field, but its power has been over- 
estimated. Furthermore, a tactical mistake 
| has been made in putting it under the di- 
| rection of military men. They have been 
| earnest and conscientious, but good judg- 
ment would have diluted its official atmos- 
phere with men more naturally in sympathy 
with the civilian services. 
| But something is going on in the office 
| of the Appropriations Committee where we 
left those estimates which are our demand 
for financial food during the coming fiscal 
ee They arrive in the committee's hands, 
et us say, in October. Final action upon 
| them may be taken by Congress in Decem- 
ber. Meanwhile important work is done. 
| The estimates during this period are put 
into the tentative form of such a bill as the 
| committee will in time report to the House 
of Representatives, and are printed in a 
large flat book with very wide margins. 
The estimates of former years are investi- 
gated and the appropriations then made for 
the same service are examined, and careful 
notes are prepared of both. The record of 
the statements made at former hearings 
before the committee is consulted. In all 
| these historical matters the work of the 
| committee’s staff is thorough. The sub- 
committee before which we are soon to ap- 
| pear may or may not fully understand our 
work, but they know accurately what we 
said about it in the past and what sums we 
formerly asked and received. The sub- 
committee, having these facts before them, 
| rejoices to catch an official in some incon- 
| sistency, and not infrequently it succeeds. 


The Subcommittee Attitude 


All is now eney for the hearing before 
i 


the particular subcommittee having our 
| department SS age in charge. We 
| are given brief notice, and appear, ready for 

a long and vigorous cross-examination. At 
| least it is wise to be ready. If not our 

shrift is short. We shall be told to come 
| back better informed or else with a grim 
smile some notations are made on those 
wide margins I have mentioned which will 
have unpleasant results later. 

Appearance before these subcommittees 
was sometimes pleasant, sometimes not. I 
always went to the hearings and took an 
active part in them with my associates. 
My cabinet colleagues did not do so often. 
I never understood why they did not. It 
seemed my duty alike to Con and to 
the department to bring both into as close 
contact as the system permitted. If the 
chairman is courteous all goes smoothly, no 
matter how searching the inquiry. The 
chairman was not always courteous, and on 
such occasions the hearing was a difficult 
experience, even an exaspercting one. Some 
chairmen were fighters and in their pres- 
ence I have seen men badgered and in- 
sulted without any excuse. With others I 
met with nothing worse than pointed ques- 
tions which it was the duty of the subcom- 
mittee to ask. It is true, probably, that 
some bureau chiefs tried to put estimates 
through that were excessive. The com- 
mittees insisted that this was so and that 
they had constantly to be on guard against 
it. I never knew, however, one of my sub- 
ordinates to ask for anything in which I 
could not support him. Indeed, I was my- 
self responsible for the estimates, for I had 
signed them. 

We had stirring scraps at times in those 
hearings when the members of the subcom- 
| mittees did not or would not believe our 

statements and did not fail to criticize both 
us and our demands. We had to take our 
own parts with great vigor. There was very 
pungent give and take. We were conscious 
that if we failed to convince those three or 
four men we should have no chance to have 
our case presented to the House of Repre- 
| sentatives, and an appeal to the Senate 
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through its Appropriations Committee was 
of doubtful wisdom. The House did not re- 
gard such action kindly unless there was 
some obvious necessity for it. 

One curious attitude was always encoun- 
tered. If the officials of a service had been 
very careful and by wise management had 
saved some of its appropriations for the 
previous year, no thanks were ever spoken, 
nor was such conduct thought commend- 
able. On the contrary, the official was 
charged with having made an excessive 
estimate the previous year and with having 
in that way deceived the committee. 
Among the first questions asked by the 
committee was usually “What was your 
unexpended balance last year?’’ If it was 
considerable it was thought a sound reason 
for allowing less this year, regardless of 
either the state of the work, the demands of 
the public or the cause of the saving. There 
could hardly be a more effective way of 
discouraging economy than this habitual 
attitude of the committee. Detailed steno- 
graphic notes were taken of all hearings, 
which were printed and made available to 
all interested. Of course much interesting 
talk occurred which was off the record. 

At last the hearings end; the weary offi- 
cials, tired with the annual contest, return 
to their several posts, wondering what will 
happen next. They do not find out until 
two further processes, both private, have 
taken place and the printed bill is reported 
in the House of Representatives for action. 
Up to the end of the hearings all is open and 
of publie record. What next takes place is 
behind closed doors. We are now to find in- 
visible government in full operation. 

The first secret process is marking up the 
bill, A few men using their notes made dur- 
ing the hearings, and guided by the impres- 
sions derived on it as well as by records 
of the past, decide what shall be allowed for 
every phase of a department’s work. They 
actually decide, because the cases are few 
in which either the full committee or the 
House overrules them. Both the full com- 
mittee and the House have before them in 
the printed bill the visible decisions of the 
subcommittee, but the House, at least, does 
not know the invisible decisions, and these 
are many. By invisible decisions I mean the 
matter which the subcommittee omits. It 
may omit, it often does omit, items of im- 
portance to a department’s work, and no 
member of the House, when the bill comes 
up for passage, will be the wiser from any 
facts before him. It would be a very ex- 
perienced representative or one peculiarly 
well informed who could detect the absence 
of something of which he had no knowledge. 
Sometimes to meet this condition a depart- 
ment informs a friendly member of some- 
thing important in its estimates which is 
omitted from the bill, and so enables him 
to ask embarrassing questions. In ordinary 
practice, however, an executive department 
has no appeal to the full membership of 
the House; its financial fate rests with the 
small group who make up the bill in the 
privacy of their own committee rooms. The 
House, of course, assumes that its respon- 
sible committee has done its work well and 
is reluctant to diverge from its report. The 
practical result, therefore, is that decisions 
concerning appropriations rest usually with 
a small group of men who work in secret. 


Clumsy and Costly 


This must be in a measure qualified by 
the fact that the bill thus made up by the 
subcommittee is submitted to the fun com- 
mittee and approved by it before it is 
reported tothe House. Yet, with rare excep- 
tions this is also not only a private but a 
perfunctory process. It is a second secret 
element in the sense of not being of public 
record, and ordinarily it does not materi- 
ally oa the decisions of the subcom- 
mittee. I ha 
in which the full committee acted on the 
made-up bill with unfortunate results, but 
this knowledge came to me not as of right 
or because it was a public matter, but 
cause a member was indignant and leaked. 

It has already been said that the system 
was at fault rather than the men who run 
it, and that on the whole, thanks to their 
earnest efforts, it does less harm than one 
would suppose. It remains to state some of 
the bad results out of my own experience. 
The subcommittee ran in grooves which it 
was reluctant to leave. Any change was re- 
gree with suspicion and was deferred as 
ong as possible. A new or unusual situa- 
tion required a lot of explaining, and it was 
always considered safe to do nothing. Con- 
sequently it frequently took several years 


ve, indeed, learned of odd cases . 
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to educate the subcommittee to the point 
where a new course would be adopted. This 
was usually without regard to the facts and 
often in spite of them when clearly known. 
Personal prejudice against a particular offi- 
cial or personal confidence in him played a 
controlling part at times, but the House 
did not know it. I have repeatedly seen 
appropriations made because of faith in a 
man when the object sought was, to say 
the least, vague in the alleged minds of 
some legislators. On the other hand I have 
seen funds which were needed for the pro- 
tection of life and property refused because 
an official stumbled or was obscure, embar- 
rassed or pugnacious in stating his case dur- 
ing the hearings. I have known omissions 
from appropriation bills that the House 
would hardly have allowed had it been per- 
mitted to know about them, for they put 
an end to work that directly saved money, 
and I have known also the chairman of the 
full committee to give as his reasons for re- 
fusing one appropriation facts that related 
to quite another matter. The whole proc- 
ess is clumsy, circuitous and costly. It 
throws upon a few a responsibility that all 
should bear. It estops the executive side of 
the Government from free contact with the 
whole of the legislative side, and forces the 
latter to act or to refuse to act without 
knowing realities. 

When one sees the free and open debates 
concerning what are called supply bills in 
other lands, he is ashamed of the equivocal 
and indirect processes we still employ. We 
carry separation to excess. We isolate Con- 
gress from the facts. We inform a few, so 
far as questioning can take the place of ex- 
perience, and at the same time we conceal 
the truth from the representatives of the 
people, and, of course, we suffer for it. 


Causes of Delay 


Can there be any sound reason for forbid- 
ding a department head from telling the 
whole truth about his work to the whole 
Congress? Is it democracy or is it oligarchy 
to forbid him access to the ear of Congress 
and to confine him to a selected small 
group who decide whether Congress shall 
or shall not hear what he desires in order 
to do his work well? Is there something of 
which Congress is afraid when it refuses to 
bring spender face to face with provider 
and to give the chief executive officers of 
the nation a chance to be heard respecting 
the work placed in their hands? Thus far 
we have preferréd indirection and investi- 
gation to open question and direct answer, 
but it seems inevitable that as time passes 
and the volume of work pressing on both 
executive and legislative steadily increases, 
some much more simple method must be 
adopted than that we have thus farseen fit 
to employ. 

Before leaving this phase of my theme it 
is right to explain that the Appropriations 
Committee cannbt always be peld account- 
able for the entire delay that takes place in 
securing legislative sanction for executive 
proposals. Any new proposition requires 
the enactment of two separate laws 
namely, first an act of authorization, second 
an act of appropriation. Try the second 
upon the House of Representatives without 
the first, and you run squarely against a 
point of order which is inevitably sustained. 
Therefore, in ouf case, every new proposal 
had to be brought before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce or the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and argued there. If that committee 
approved our request it reported out an 
authorizing bill which took its chance in the 
Congressional mélée, but was ultimately 
almost sure to pass. Then and noi till then 
could we put it in our estimates for consid- 
eration by the Appropriations Committee. 

But do not imagine that authorization 
meant appropriation. On the contrary, it 
had little quickening relation to it. Usually 
months, sometimes years, intervened be- 
tween the two acts, and meantime work 
waited and earnest officials grew weary, 
and those less faithful grew slack, and the 
people who know not the law fretted at in- 
action, and more than once the price of 
delay was paid ir human lives. 

Appropriations were of three general 
classes—specific, lump-sum and deficiency. 
The first gave in minute detail the purposes 
for which the sums allowed might be used. 
It fixed, for example, the number of char- 
women who might be employed to clean 
the Commerce Building, and their daily 
wages. Such bills allowed little or no discre- 
tion. They were arbitrary and precise. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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(Continued from Page &6) 
Lump-sum appropriations were different. 
They stated a total sum that might be used 
for a particular purpose, and placed certain 
limitations about it. Within these limits, 


| however, an executive had some discretion, 


subject to certain general laws affecting all 


| such expenditures. A case of this kind was 


the appropriation for commercial attachés. 
It gave freedom to fess a the salaries of 
these men according to the importance of 
their work and the cost of living in the city 
of their residence. 

Deficiency appropriations were in theory 
the result of emergencies involving some ex- 
ceptional outlay, and were usually made to 
permit a bureau to continue work which 
otherwise might stop. We would get them 
occasionally when some tempest had played 
havoe with our field stations. But they could 
also be used to show a false economy and 
conceal a real expenditure. I have else- 


| where told how a chairman once allowed me 
| but a part of our regular appropriation for 


one bureau because he had to make the 
total of his bill small to show economy, say- 
ing to me to come around in December and 
he would allow the balance in a deficiency 
bill. He had a keen sense that December 
was after election but no very keen sense 
of putting me in the apparently unlawful 
position of exceeding my appropriation. 
Our Government is the oldest in its struc- 
ture of all the great powers, and few of the 
many who have revised their methods 
since we arranged ours have seen fit to fol- 
low us through. We are in reality trying to 
do a_ twentieth-century task with an 
eighteenth-century mncheutain, and it is 
small wonder that it creaks in its joints 
when strains are placed upon it for which 
it was never intended. These antiquated 
and circuitous methods which I have de- 


| scribed are no necessary part of our insti- 


tutions, and other democracies long ago 
cast them aside. We overload our President 
and give our Vice President almost nothing 
to do. We choose a Congress and allow it 
to pass almost half its term before it as- 
sembles in regular session, while men dis- 
carded by the people meanwhile legislate 
for them. We allow legislators to spend 
months in talk instead of weeks in work 
and become so interested in partisan poli- 
tics that we lose sight of the one thing 
politically needful, which is service. Living 
in glass houses, our legislators rejoice to 
throw stones among themselves, seemingly 


| eager to rise not so much by their services 
| to the eoustey as by the reaction from the 
th 


eir political foes. We spend 
time and money investigating some sur- 
mise while work waits, and we learn at 
great cost of money, time and effort, what 
other governments get in an afternoon. 


mistakes of 


The Urge for Fish Hatcheries 


Having been so serious thus far, may we 
not for a brief time turn to lesser things? 
The souls of congressmen yearned for fish 
hatcheries in their own districts, and bills 
to provide them came almost like falling 
leaves in autumn. It was truly amazing to 


| behold the widespread influence of Izaak 
| Walton over our national legislature. We 
| had to adopt what was almost an antifish- 


hatchery policy lest we be overwhelmed 
with them, for we had fifty or more in reg- 
ular use. It would hardly do to put one on 
every river and pond throughout the land. 


| Accordingly the chairman of the committee 


to which these bills were referred would 
send them to us in batches. We would re- 
turn them, pointing out that there were 


| already hatcheries running near the pro- 


posed new ones or that their needs could 
readily be supplied from others. We would 
approve such as filled a gap in our system. 

he others fell by the wayside, or perhaps 


| it would be more modern to say were sunk 


without trace. 

All this legislative activity arose from 
the local outlook of members anxious to 
do something for the district; in other 


| words, desiring to mend their political 


fences with fish hatcheries. 
But since we have delved deeply into the 
is, it may 


incidentally to learn how a box car pre- 
vented a miners’ strike and caused the 
restitution of stolen wages. Much about 
the government functions in Washington, 
though deeply important, lacks the obvious 
direct human touch. I always wanted to 
get far afield where there was less talk and 
more work, and you may not mind a brief 
glimpse of something more personal than 


| committee details. 
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We shall-all agree in regretting that the 
wonderful protection our old Uncle Sam 
throws around his nephews and nieces is so 
little known. We see and hear the stern 
sides of law, but are not told how that same 
stern power guards us and gives security to 
our daily living. There would be less room 
for radical agitation if the kindly side of 
government were known. But while we are 
talking thus we find ourselves in our track 
scale-testing car and are off to the hills. 
Look about you, for the car is a novel one. 
It resembles a box freight car and if the 
bureau name on it were chan: to that of 
a railroad, one might pass it by as but one 
of thousands. A closer look shows that one 
end is made of doors opening outward, and 
when these open all resemblance to other 
cars ceases. A powerful arm comes out 
carrying massive weights which when they 
are placed upon a large scale provide the 
means of testing its accuracy. The tech- 
nical staff which accompanies the car will 
tell you if you ask them that they are hunt- 
ing crooks. First they hunt es that are 
crooks, and then they seek the crooks be- 
hind the scales. 


What the Scale Tests Found 


Coal mining is not easy work. Men do 
not choose it for its charm. It is dirty, dan- 
gerous labor and the law therefore throws 
safeguards around it. Coal miners perform 
a necessary public service and employers 
are doubly disloyal who cheat them out of 
their wages. The car is crossing the Alle- 
ghanies because ee are made that 
something is we th the scales in the 
coal district over there. The miners, who 
are paid by the ton, believe themselves de- 
frauded and have threatened a strike. It is 
penpenet pending inquiry into the facts 

y the scientific crew of the testing car on 
which you are a passenger. 

This is what they found: “Serious errors 
of use were common, not a single scale ex- 
amined being within the tolerance allow- 
able; moreover, important errors were in 
every case in favor of the operator. One 
scale was out of balance by the extraordi- 
nary error of 616 pounds, and one of the 
counterpoise weights used thereon was in 
error by 111 pounds on a nominal weight of 
1120 pounds, both errors, of course, result- 
ing in underpayment of the miners. . . . 
In another case two counterpoise weights 

had been plugged with lead in such 
a way that the total error on the scale was 
166 ge which again resulted in short 
weight.” 

The matter came to court and in the case 
of each of three scales fines of three hundred 
dollars and costs were imposed. In a fourth 
case sentence was suspended because the 
scale owners paid to their workers more 
than twenty-two hundred dollars which had 
been wrongfully withheld. Some months 
later our staff reported “a general awaken- 
ing to the necessity of maintaining accurate 
pong equipment and properly using 
same. Yet even under these improved 
circumstances,”’ they said, “some of the 
companies are still maintaining grossly in- 
accurate scales. One was found which had 
an error of 350 pounds on a ton in favor of 
the operator.” 

How long would it take you under such 
circumstances, if you were a coal miner, to 
recover your faith in the word of your em- 
ployer? 

here is much in public life in Washing- 
ton that is petty, much that is annoying, 
but the privilege of stamping on such an 
evil as this that I have just described is a 
rare joy. To use the power of the nation to 
rotect the oppressed is a deep satisfaction. 
et it would be wrong to leave the impres- 
sion that such cases were common. On the 
contrary they were exceptional. There is 
an increasing recognition of human values 
by employers, an increasing growth of mu- 
tual esteem and self-respect between men of 
labor and men of capital. It would be diffi- 
cult today to find such conditions as I have 
described; and were they found, employers 
and workmen would unite to denounce 
them. 

I remember vividly the August day when 
our bureau chiefs were assembled in my 
office and I told them the German troops 
had crossed the Belgian frontier. There 
was not much to say except to point out 
our duty as neutrals. The bolt had fallen 
out of an almost clear sky, although the 
Austrian demands on Serbia had caused 
some anxiety. We could not then foresee 
any large part of what later befell, and per- 
haps the leading thought was that which 
condemned Germany’s breach of treaty 
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faith. and which realized, of course, the 
grave possibilities that might be involved 
in any such struggie as was opening. 

There was much to engage our thoughts 
elsewhere. The Tampico incident had been 
followed by other futile insults to our flag 
in Mexico. The approach of the Ypirango 
carrying munitions of war had led to the 
seizure of Vera Cruzin April. The dictator 
Huerta had yielded to pressure and was 

one, and while Germany was invading 

nce, Carranza entered the City of Mex- 

ico. Then Villa revolted and the civil war 
continued. 

In the very midst of these exciting 
events which added to the anxieties of 
statesmanship the President suffered a per- 
sonal loss in the death of his wife. 

There lies before me as this is written a 
statement made during March, 1924, that 
President Wilson was “arrogant, intoler- 
ant, remote and inaccessible.” The man 
who wrote these false and foolish words is a 
creator of fiction indeed, but fiction which 
is pure fancy with no realism about it. A 
week after Mrs. Wilson’s death I communi- 
cated with the President about a needed 
vacation, expressing doubt whether at the 
time I should leave. He wrote me on Au- 

it thirteenth, saying he knew how I must 
eel about my vacation, for he himself had 
had none and could have none; amd added 
the hope that I should feel at liberty to go 
away immediately. 

I replied: “Under the circumstances it 
seems selfish and disloyal for me to think 
of myself at all, and I shall stay here.” 
This brought a brief note from the Presi- 
dent, written in longhand, saying, ‘‘ Don’t 
give up your vacation.” 

Later I wrote him expressing my sorrow 
at his loss, and he replied, thanking me 
again and again for my sympathy, and 
saying that the support and genuine sym- 
pathy of his friends had been a great bless- 
ing without which he did not know what 
he would have done. 


Costly Economy 


It happened that the time was a critical 
one in my own immediate field of work, for 
I was pressing Congress for funds with 
which to undertake some long-delayed and 
urgent work. President Wilson supported 
me most cordially. In his message to Con- 
gress on December 8, 1914, he pointed out 
the needs for coastal surveys, saying, 
“Many human lives and many great enter- 
prises hang upon jt’’; and then in the same 
message he spoke these wise words about 
government expenditures: ‘The people of 
the United States do not wish to curtail the 
activities of this Government; they wish 
rather to enlarge them; and with every 
enlargement, with the mere growth, indeed, 
of the country itself, there must come, of 
course, the inevitable increase of expense. 
The sort of economy we ought to practice 
may be effected and ought to be effected 
by a careful study and assessment of the 
tasks to be performed; and the money 
spent ought to be made to yield the best 
possible returns in efficiency and achieve- 
ment. It is not expenditure but 
extravagance that we should fear. . . . 
The nation is not niggardly; it is very gen- 
erous.”” 

On the same day I forwarded to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives a 
communication such as I trust may not 
again have to be sent to an American Con- 
gress. I referred to a letter of a year before 
signed by five steamship companies, point- 
ing out the unmarked dangers to which 
their ships were exposed, and included 
twenty-seven letters of like tenor from sea 
officers. It told a disgraceful story of neg- 
lect and stated that “The records estab- 
lish beyond all doubt the fact that many 
marine disasters, some attended by loss of 
life, have occurred on the coast of Alaska 
because the Government has failed to prop- 
erly safeguard its commerce in those waters 
by adequate surveys.” From this date can 
be reckoned the aiivance which within re- 
cent months has at last made safe those 
dangerous seas. 

No man who amid deep personal sorrow 
and heavy public burdens could think for 
his associates as unselfishly as did Presi- 
dent Wilson, or who amid the crushing 
cares that fell upon him could support his 
colleagues as generously and sympathet- 
ically as he, can justly have cok cruel 
words applied to him as those that have 
been quoted. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Redfield. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Not all that either of us can offer would 
be good enough.” 

“Eh, duke? You have been turned 
down—by little Grace?” 

“Your enjoyment is misplaced,” said 
William. ‘I am not acceptable to her’’— 
and he nodded toward the porch—‘“‘ unless 
I can show the clean sheet of an honest, 
sober and industrious life.” 

“Lord!” said Mr. Macphersson. “And 


| does she know who ye are?” 





“I am your clerk, Macphersson; I write 
your letters and add up your accounts and 
when I have a day off I ride this accursed 
machine.” 

“Eh, duke?” 

“And don’t forget it, old boy,” said the 
duke. 

“T say, duke,” said Mr. Macphersson, 
“what sort of world do ye suppose old 
Grace thinks this is? Now really, duke, 
what do ye suppose?” 

“She thinks we're all in heaven, Mac- 
phersson,” ; 

“And yet,” said Mr. Macphersson in a 
suddenly quiet voice, “that little old Grace 
has been close to hell. She has been closer 
to hell than we have, and she has looked in, 
and it has not scared her.” 

“Well,” said the duke, ‘she may be a 
kind of born mother in an eternal nursery, 
and when she puts us in it we all have to be 
good boys and girls.” 

“That’s what your friend said,’ Mr. 
Macphersson murmured, recalling Elena. 
He peepee round the apple tree. “Look at 
her shelling peas! Sweet, isn’t it?” 

The duke mounted the bicycle and rode 
along the footpath to the little white house, 
whose finger of smoke beckoned him. 


x 


HE duke just remembered in time that 

etiquette now took him into that house 
by the back door. He leaned the bicycle 
against the wall, looked through a window 
across red geraniums into a kitchen; and 
there he saw Grace yy Upon the 
scoured white table lay the Thompson sil- 
ver, all in rows. Forks were ranked; spoons 
were ranked; entrée dishes and tureens 
and cruets officered them. There were the 
cleaning materials and there was Grace. 

But Grace was dancing! 

Grace's little black frock discovered un- 
expected pleats and fullnesses, Grace's toe 
flew up and kicked, many | as a feather, the 
lamp that swung above her head. Grace 
was from one side of the kitchen to the 


| other and back again without a sound of 
| feet, like a leaf blown by the wind; Grace 


kept her feet still and danced with her arms; 
her arms still and danced with her fingers; 
Grace kept all her limbs still and danced 
with long ripples of her body. She had a 
white cap that surmounted her uplifted 
face like a coronet and her little white apron 
was a masquerade, And she was laughing 
as silently as she danced. 

The duke ran in when her back was turned 
to the open door and caught her fast in his 
arms; his kiss was in time to stop Grace’s 


| little shriek. 
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“Oh, you!”’ murmured Grace. 

“I’ve come courting,” said the duke; 
“‘and what a jolly place to do it in!’’ And 
he looked around the kitchen, which was 
white-flagged, and had shelves of bright 
china and a gleaming black range and 
whitewashed walls and the aforementioned 
red geraniums. “I love you more than 
ever,”’ he said tenderly, keeping his arms 
about her. “But your mother ” And 
he began to tell her all that old Grace had 
said. 

“You know,” he said, “I am like a 
stranger coming into a new port, unable to 
speak the language. A thousand other lan- 
guages the stranger can speak; but not 
that one. And you know, Grace e, 

As if a malign echo of him sounded in the 
whitewashed room, another voice cried, 
“Grace!” 

“It’s her!" gasped Grace, tearing herself 
from the duke’s arms. 

“Her!” muttered the duke, inspired to a 
frenzy of horror; and when Grace looked 
round again he was nowhere to be seen. He 
was in the china cupboard, scarcely daring 
to draw breath. 

Miss Thompson entered. 

“Grace!”’ 

“Ma'am?” 

“The silver!" 

Miss Thompson stood gloating over her sil- 
ver outspread upon the table. She paraded 
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it and gave it a medical inspection. She 
ome The silver did not pase. 

“Have you done it, Grace?” 

“T have not finished it, ma’am.”’ 

The duke, through the chink in the cup- 
board door, which he had just left ajar, 
heard the meek little voice of Grace with 
surprise and with wrath. He thought of 
the slim pink lath rolled in the slim pink 
cloak, topped with the shining head of a lit- 
tle queen, walking on silver dancing feet 
into his ensnaring flat. And now ——. “In 
this cruel, starched, ugly hole of a place,” 
said the duke to himself, suddenly out of 
love with Arcady, “‘she is trembling before 
an infernal old maid whom I wouldn’t make 
my housekeeper, Thompson or no Thomp- 
son! Hi,” said the duke to himself, “that 
is a thought! The Thompson shall be our 
housekeeper, and every morning she shall 
come and say, ‘What are your grace’s or- 
ders for the day? ‘Grace’ no longer then; 
Fhe grace,’ it shall be. Ha!’ However, 

illiam had not time to elaborate these 
sweet thoughts of revenge, for he was listen- 
ing intently to the duologue outside his nar- 
row prison. 

“‘What you do with your time, my girl,” 
said Miss Thompson in a thin, cold, chaste 
voice that sent shivers down William’s 
backbone, “I cannot think. Five years you 
have been with me now, and I’ve trained 
you, I’ve taught you-——_ It’s a wonder to 
me, in fact, how I can train you raw girls, 
for I’m sure in papa’s and mamma’s time 
I had no experience of any such necessity. 
In papa’s and mamma’s time the upper 
servants would have trained you. However, 
necessity knows no law, and I’ve done my 


And from Grace: “I’m really very sorry, 
ma’am.” 

“Yes, Grace,” said Miss Thompson with 
Christian patience; ‘sorry you may be; 
but sorrow hasn’t cleaned the silver, and in 
five minutes you should be boiling your ket- 
tle and cutting your bread and butter for 
tea. But have you even filled your kettle?” 
Here the duke guessed rightly that Miss 
Thompson looked towardsthestove. “‘Have 
you even thought of putting it on to heat 
slowly while you cleaned your silver? No! 
No, Grace, you do not think these days. 
You move in a dream; I hear you singing 
snatches of those absurd songs they write 
nowadays, about a coal-black mammy and 
that thing with bananas in it. And who 
knows - Grace! You don’t practice 
your dancing while you should be at work?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am!”’ answered Grace in a 
little shocked and innocent voice. 

“The love!” thought William to himself. 

“A great change has come over you,” said 
Miss Thompson; ‘‘a change for the worse. 
There’s something about you, Grace, that 
be have only recently exhibited. Your 

air - 

“Tt’s neat, ma’am,”’ said Grace. 

“Small devil!’ said William to himself, 
smiling, for none appreciated more than he 
the allure of Grace’s Madonna hair. 

“‘Neat—yes,”’ said Miss Thompson; “‘but 
there’s something about it. It’s very dif- 
ferent from my hair; I know that. And 
yet our styles are similar. It is a well- 
known fact, of course, that maids copy mis- 
tresses, and I have no objection to that, I’m 
sure. I’ve tried to make myself an example 
to you. But all this dancing has vhanged 
you, Grace.” 

‘Mother hac to have the money, ma’am.” 

“IT know it! I know it!” from Miss 
Thompson. ‘Nothing else would have 
made your good mother consent to such a 
thing; and nothing else would have led me 
to countenance it, either, to give you facili- 
ties. But I shall be glad when the necessity 
ceases.”” 

““Y-y-yes,”’ said Grace in a bleak little 
voice. 

“Your mother would never allow you to 
do such work a moment longer than neces- 
sity compels. You know that as well as I.” 

“Y-y-yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Don’t hanker after it, Grace. You 
wouldn't break your mother’s heart?’’ 

“No,” Grace sighed quickly. 

Then she looked through Miss Thompson. 
Her eyes shone, her smile was inspired b 
the wistful lawless joy within her, ral 
the duke could not see it, and Grace herself 
could not guess at the effect it created in 
her demureness; and she said, “ But it will 
take a year longer before the cottage is paid 
for. A year! A year! There is a whole 
lovely year!" 
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“T believe’—from Miss Thompson 
net you are gloating over it. You wicked 
2. ? 


“Now abuse of her I will not have!” 
thought William hotly, and instantly a 
saucer fell from a shelf at his elbow to a shelf 
below. He heard it break. 

“Grace!’’ cried Miss Thompson. “ You’re 
in adream! You've let the cat get into the 
cupboard!” 

he cupboard door was flung open and 
Miss Thompson beheld the duke and the 
duke beheld Miss Thompson. Miss Thomp- 
son screamed. 

“Madam ——” said William in a con- 
ciliatory voice. 

“Grace!”’ cried Miss Thompson from the 
heart. “Oh, this is too much! You are har- 
boring a man! Who is he? Come out!” 
she commanded the duke. 

The duke emerged, answering for Grace. 

“T will explain everything, ma lam, if you 
will permit me. I\am a clerk, acquainted 
with Grace and her mother, and I cycled 
here.” 

But it seemed that Miss Thompson 
thought nothing of the clerking and cycling 
references, which the duke considered so 
disarming, so unimpeachable. 

“You have brokén my saucer,” she said, 
peering past him into the cupboard and 
speaking of the bereavement as if she had 
only one saucer in the little white house, 
when William could see for himself dozens 
of saucers shelf upon shelf. 

“Tt is an extraordinary accident, madam,” 
he said repentantly. ‘I wasn’t even touch- 
ing the saucer; I didn’t look at the saucer, 
when, all by itself, it crashed.” 

“The usual story,”’ said Miss Thompson, 
working herself up to a heat that intimi- 
dated the duke; ‘they never touch them. 
Things fall and break by themselves. It 
isn’t as if it were one of a set and I had 
plenty more. That was a little odd saucer; 
my little odd blue saucer that we used to 
put odd things on. Grace knows it as well 
as I do. It was a very useful little saucer 
indeed.” 

“Trreplaceable, I see,’ 
nodding his head gloomily. 

““Sweep up the pieces, Grace,”’ said Miss 
Thompson; and Grace ran forward with a 
little pan and brush, her menial service 
striking William to the heart.’ 

“And now,” said Miss Thompson, trem- 
bling, as Grace knelt in the cupboard 
searching for fragments of china, ‘explain 
yourself. How dare you lurk in my cup- 
board?” 

“IT was frightened,” said the duke truth- 
fully, after trying to invent something 
better. 

“Frightened? You! 
man ——” 

“Of you,”’ added the duke. 

“Of me?” said Miss Thompson. 

“You see,” said the duke, “I had come, 
with her mother’s consent, to see Grace. I 
had just arrived —er—shaken hands and 
er—apologized for interrupting her at the 
silver, when I heard you call her. I have 
been very nervous since the Great War.” 

“Indeed?”’ said Miss Thompson rather 
more kindly. 

“And I bolted into the cupboard without 
thinking; and once there, madam, I —er 
I had to stay there.” 

“T see,” said Miss Thompson, frowning 
hard in meditation. ‘“‘You must have had 
a guilty conscience, though,” she added, 
looking him in the eye. 

“No, ma’am,” said the duke proudly, 
returning the look. 

Miss Thompson pursed her lips for some 
while, and frowned. She considered hard. 
She looked sadly at the fragments of the 
odd blue saucer that Grace was now carry- 
ing from the cupboard on a dustpan. 

“Well,” she said—she considered the 
shining black range for a while, she recon- 
sidered William, she reconsidered Grace, 
now filling the belated kettle; an old, old 
clock with an old, old voice struck four— 
‘I do not allow it,’’ she said firmly. 

Miss Thompson considered the clock. 

“But,” she said, “since you have cycled 
here in the heat, and her mother approves, 
Grace may give you tea.” 

“You are very, very kind, indeed, ma- 
dam.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Grace in a 
small whisper. 


said the duke, 


A great strong 


Miss hip = x moved slowly towards 
the door, smiling faintly. And now the 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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The Frigidaire cooling coil is equivalent to a 200 pound cake of ice. It 
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temperature rises. 
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duke saw that queer quality in her smile 

that he had seen in Sarah’s, in Elena’s, even 
| for a moment in Grace’s; smiles as of mirth 
| that had lost itself in the dark crookedness 

of a strange road at night. And he thought, 
| “Women—all a little wistful.” 
| Then Miss Thompson turned round, the 
| smile gone, full of her duty again. 
| “Grace,” she said sternly, “I trust your 
word. This man is respectable?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” cooed Grace from the 
hearth, like a little dove. 

“He is not to stay long,” said Miss 
Thompson, but almost graciously. ‘‘Good 
afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon, madam,” 
duke. 

So then he and Grace were alone. 


replied the 


Grace and the duke sat at the scoured 
white table, now covered with a cloth of a 
gay checked pattern. Grace was a maid 
servant and the duke was a clerk. Their 
tea came out of a teapot of brown earthen- 
ware. They sat close together, holding 
hands. Often the duke kissed Grace. 

“For,” he said, ‘‘we must make the best 
“ our time; she said I couldn’t stay very 
ong.” 

“T too,” said Grace; “I shall soon have 
to catch my train.” She smiled and radiant 
color flushed her clear cheek. “Soon I 
shall be in London,” she began to sing; 
“soon I shall be at the theater; soon I shall 
have my lovely clothes on; soon soon—— 

“Soon you will be a princess again,’’ said 
the duke. 

“For another year, anyway. Oh, it will 
be for another year! How quickly it will 
go! And after—you heard what she said?”’ 

“‘T heard what she said. I hate her. But 
before that time is over, dear heart, lis- 


ten 

‘So he told her his malignant plan for 
making Miss Thompson their housekeeper, 
ending, ‘So for ever and ever she licked the 
boots of the princess who had been her bond 
slave.” 

Though Grace laughed at all this, she 
was very serious too. She turned to the 
duke and took his passionate, dark, loving 
face between her two small hands 

“But listen, you,”’ said she, shaking her 
head, “It will never happen. You and 
I—we are only pretending. It is a fairy 
story, dear. It will never come true. You 
were telling me, when she came in, what 
you said to my mother, Finish it.” 

Between Grace’s little ardent hands the 
duke finished the recital. And as he came 
to an end he realized for the first time to 
the full how impotent he was; he, a duke 
and a man of great affairs, of a vast income 
and accruing privileges. He realized that 
none of these things could buy him his 
heart's desire. 

For, looking at Grace, he beh in her 
the same clear, shining resolve that in- 
formed the old lady of the lost Keaven; he 
beheld in her the love of a simple child for 
| its nr mother, reénforced to fighting 

strength for the more pitiful love of the 

strong—the strong; and yet how little was 

Grace!—for the weak. 

“T could never tell my mother that I 
| wanted to marry a duke,” said Grace, 
| shaking her head; ‘‘and a bad duke, too,” 
| she added. ‘You will never be able to tell 

her, either. And I shall never be able to 
| tell her that I make fifty pounds a week by 
| dancing—my kind of dancing; and Mr. 

Macphersson, he will never be able to tell 

her, either. And your sister and those 
| other ladies—they will find that when the 

come to tell my mother about me they will 

listen instead, like I do. Oh, no, none of us 

will ever tell my mother! It would be 

like—do you remember?— And Jesus called 
| a little child unto him, and—and —— 

“I forget,”’ said the duke. 

“____. set him in the midst of them; and 
He said, ‘Whosoever shall offend one of 
these little ones . . it is better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and he were cast into the sea.’ Now that 
is how it is. You see?”’ 

“IT see, Grace,” said the duke after a 
silence; ‘‘but I am going to be good; I am 
going to be good. Your mother will love 

| me. And at last, after a long time ———-”’ 

|  “Never!’’ whispered Grace, and she laid 
| her head down on his breast. 

| “And Macphersson can’t make you a 
| star, either?” 

| “Never!” whispered Grace 

“What then, sweetheart? 
this about a horrible baker?” 

“Nothing,” said Grace. “If I can’t 
marry you I will marry nobody. After 





“What is all 
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you—a baker! Impossible!” And she put 
up her mouth, 

“T must wash up,” said Grace. 

“T’ll wipe,” said the duke. 

They were very happy over the work. 
The p Aa polished cups reverently and 
with care. 

“Could you be good for a year?” asked 
Grace. 

“Well ——”’ said the duke honestly. 

“My year! My year!” said Grace. 

“TI will be good for a hundred years for 
you,” said the duke. 

The old clock uttered in its worn old 
voice, “One — two — three — four — five — 
“Now I go,” said Grace, casting off a 
coarse sort of apron she had put over her 
delicate white one. ‘‘Now I go to the 


She kicked the lamp above her head. 

“TI can do that sideways, and behind,” 
she said, and did it. 

“How will you go?” asked the duke, 
who had watched, entranced. 

“From the station—half a mile away.” 

“You will ride that half a mile on the 
step of my bicycle. I have seen girls do it.” 

“Don’t let her see, that’s all,” said Grace. 

“I don’t think she minds,” said the duke. 
“T have a queer feeling about her. I feel 
that she was young once.” 

As the duke pedaled down the road be- 
yond the cornfield path, with Grace like a 
flying fairy on his step, he heard her laugh. 

“T told her a lie,” she whispered, her 
ran S. tickling his ear; 


“T said that you 
were respectable.” 


xr 


HE duke was sitting alone in his beauti- 

ful flat that evening, with the windows 
opened to London night, and the silk cur- 
tains hardly stirring over them, and his 
butler was at the telephone breaking all his 
master’s engagements for him, when Elena 
came. 

The valet answered the door, as the but- 
ler was then engaged in courteous argument 
with an Italian princess who much desired 
William’s presence at a concert in her house 
that night; but the butler was able to sign 
frowningly to the valet, who thereupon 
said confidentially to Elena, “I am afraid, 
madam, his grace is not at home.” 

Elena replied not. She waved the valet 
aside and walked past him as if otherwise 
she would have walked over him, and she 
entered. For a moment or two she stood 
listening to the butler saying grievously, 
“No, your highness. Yes, your highness, it 
is me, Forbes himself, speaking. . His 
grace is obliged to cancel all engagements 
tonight, your highness, and to rest at home 
owing to ———”’ For her he chose from his 
repertoire his choicest explanation. 

Elena, sneering, passed on. The butler 
had not seen her act of disobedience, and 
the valet was a feeble thing when it came to 
dealing with haughty ladies. Besides, 
Elena was Elena, persona grata in that flat. 
So she walked on with her famous walk— 
more lovely than any manikin’s even—and 
threw open the door of the reception room. 
And she found the duke sitting in the 
moonlight—yes, there was a full moon 
over London that night, just as there was 
over a little cottage lost from the greater 
world. He was beside the open windows, 
higher than the level of the buildings oppo- 
site, so that, if one looked straight across 
from the doorway, one looked deep out 
into that dark blue void that seems like the 
roof of the world, which children know to 
be the floor of heaven. And Elena cried 
out, ‘“‘You moonstruck fool!’’ seeing Wil- 
liam sitting there so strangely and queerly 
angelicized by whatever his thoughts were, 
and looking up and out at the great mys- 
terious upstairs 

Then Elena shut the door behind her, so 
that the oblong of vivid light that had 
rushed into the room went out again, and 
slowly she came forward. The duke sighed. 
She heard it. More slowly than she had 
walked in, he rose to greet her. 

“T have waked you!” she mocked. 

“From my dreams,” he said. 

Elena stood in the middle of the silvered 
floor, while he remained near the chair 
from which he had risen. There was a long 
shaft of moonlight on the strip of bare par- 
quet floor by which they were separated, 
and it looked like a sharp, shining sword 
laid between them. 

“Light?” whispered Elena. 

“If you wish,” he said. 

He made to pass her, to reach the nearest 
switch; but as he came close she caught his 
arm to hold him back. 
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* After all, no! You were dreaming alone, 
moonstruck fool! Now we can dream to- 
gether—two moonstruck fools!”” And then 
she put up her thin face with the beautiful 
mouth showing darker in it, and made a 
silent invitation to be kissed. But though 
Elena was bewitching and the moon was 
magic, though they were alone—and men 
can achieve strange feats of imagination at 
such desirous times—he could not kiss her 
and close his eyes and feel he had Grace in 
his arms. 

Elena was a siren with a harsh song, and 
that was all. 

“You like moonshine?” he said. 

“No,” vibrated Elena, “I want reality. 
I am craving and dying for it.” 

“Sit down,” said the cuke in a quiet 
voice. 

She dropped her hand from his arm. He 
offered her his chair beside the window. 
She sank into it. 

“Now you sit here,” she whispered, 
stroking the arm of the chair. 

But he denied her, and stood leaning 
against the frame of the window, opposite 
her; and he did not even look down at her 
uplifted face, so like a tired white rose; he 
looked again out into the dark, dim blue 
vaults of the high sky. 

“Don’t you love me any more?” her 
whisper reached him. 

“T never loved you, Elena.” 

te But CA 

“We played together. We have played 
before, both of us—with different part- 
ners—or antagonists; perhaps that is the 
better way of putting it.” 

“T love you.” 

“Look, Elena! I am still a fairly decent 
human being, so I can’t bear to hear ycu 
say so.’ 

“Tt is true.” 

“Go out to Rhodesia; give Ferdinand a 
chance.” 

“Never! I love you. And Ferdinand 
loves me the way men do, and so she will 
let me divorce him; and then —— 


The fight had been bitter and Elena was 
by no means vanquished. Even now she 
kept crying things like, ‘‘ You do love me! 
You do! But men don’t know their own 
hearts. Only a woman can know a man’s 
heart for him. I know yours for you so 
well—oh, so well! Your infatuation for 
that girl, that dancer, that Grace! What is 
it worth? Nothing! Oh, I wish God would 
help me! I wish someone would help me! 
Oh, the world’s so empty! Nothing is worth 
while if you But you and I, we are 
not going to be parted by that girl, that 
dancer, and such a dancer too! A servant 
girl! Oh, you fool! You fool! You were 
all fools down at; that pigsty of a cottage 
all of you! You had a pam f over you, you 
imbeciles; it was like the nursery books. 
Macphersson goes down to tell the truth 
and is afraid to do it; you are afraid to do 
it; and Sarah is afraid; you all mean to do 
it, and you're all afraid. But I—I am not 
afraid!” 

Elenastood up, The golden cloak swathed 
and folded itself to her every movement 
like supple armor in the moonlight. She 
looked very tall; she was unearthly. She 
was transported by her passion. 

“T am not afraid. I have all your let- 
ters—your love letters—your beautiful, 
wonderful love letters—such letters that 
even a senile old imbecile of a peasant 
couldn’t mistake, much less the girl Grace. 
Oh, I am not as shamed of your letters! I 
am not a woman who acknowledges truth 
as humiliation. I am proud of your let- 
ters—proud! And I wil chow them to the 
servant girl Grace and say, ‘It is I who will 
tell that funny old angel of a mother of 
yours all about you—about your big salary! 
About your most exotic dances! About 
your lover and his reputation, and what ev- 
eryone will say of you! I am not afraid like 
those superstitious, sentimental fools! I 
will tell your mother!’”’ 

Elena had talked herself weak and hoarse. 
She went with her swaying walk up and 
down the room, passing in and out of the 
bright silver path on the parquet floor. 

“‘Tf,’” she resumed, “ ‘if you do not 
swear to me to give him up —— 

“You madwoman!”’ 

“Not—not mad. Sane! Sane! I under- 
stand how to deal with it all. There is no 
superstition, no sentimentality about me.” 

“If you did it I would never speak to 
you, never look at yo u again!” 

For one moment Elena paused. Her face 
was one agonized inquiry as the moon shone 
on it. But she laughed. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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When Your Motor 
turns Broncho 


—don’t touch 
your carburetor 


Dirt and Water in Your Gasoline 


Is What Makes Your Car 


When your carburetor needle valve is clogged 
your perfectly good motor begins sputtering and 
bucking. It loses ‘‘ pep”’ and flexibility. You play 
with the carburetor. You use the choke exces- 
sively in starting. You run with it partly open. 
You keep overloading the mixture and soon 
you have carbon-fouled spark plugs and other 
troubles on your hands. 


The Remedy 


The Alemite Gas-Co-Lator attached to your 
vacuum tank provides the very fine filtration 
gasoline requires. The gasoline, just before it 
enters the vacuum tank or carburetor, passes 
into a glass bowl. Suspended in this glass bowl 
is a bag of selected close-textured chamois skin. 
Chamois skin allows the gasoline to pass freely, 
but it absolutely stops water. The gasoline seep- 
ing upward through the chamois skin is purified 

a of all water 

— anddirt. It 

#} passes into 

the carbure- 

tor clean while the 
residue—the water, 
dirt, etc.—drops into 
a heavy glass bowl 
trap which is con- 


veniently cleaned out at intervals. It will amaze 
you to see the dirt that collects in the bowl 
in ten days time. 


30 Days Trial on Your Car 


A Gas-Co-Lator for every type of car. In- 
stall it yourself in a few minutes. Put one in 
your car for 30 days at our risk. 

If the Gas-Co-Lator doesn’t make motoring 
a new experience to you don’t keep it. Re- 
turn it in 30 days and the full purchase price 
($5.00) will be handed back to you. 

Most dealers carry the Gas-Co-Lator in 
stock and every one who does will give you 30 
days trial. But if you cannot conveniently get 
a Gas-Co-Lator just use the coupon here. No 
money with order is required, unless you pre- 
fer. Just pay the postman the purchase price 
of $5.00 (plus postage), on delivery. Canadian 
prices higher. 

Order today on 30 days trial. See what it 
means to get maximum power and perform- 
ance out of your motor. 


THE BASSICK MFG. COMPANY 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” 


GAS-CO-LATO 


Perfected and manufactured by the manufacturers of the Alemite 
High Pressure Lubricating System, now in use on over 4,000,090 cars 


When your motor starts hard, when it stalls, 
sputters or bucks like a broncho, don’t tinker with 
the carburetor or run with the choke open. The 
fault, nine times in ten, is not the motor or any 
part of it, but dirt and water in your gasoline. 


All gasoline contains some water. It even con- 
denses from the air inside your gasoline tank. 


Other foreign matter also gets into your gasoline. 
Lint and tiny bits of rubber rot from the filling hose; 
minute flakes from the lining of your tank. 


Much of the dirt is too fine for the strainers in 
your gasoline pipe to catch. It passes into the car- 
buretor with the gasoline. Then, trouble. Just one 
drop of water or a speck of dust in the delicate 
valve of your carburetor clogs it. 
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Bits of rubber rot 
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gasoline 
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Water condenses 
from the air even 
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. The Gas-Co-Lator fon your 
vacuum tank )filters gasoline 
upward throughchamoisskin 
cleansing the gasoline of all 
water and foreign matter just 
before it enters thecarburetor 


The dirt and water collect in the glass 
trap, to be cleaned out at intervals 


30-DAY TRIAL COUPON 


r 
BASSICK MFG. CO 
2obd 


N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your perfected Alemite Gas-Co-Lator I will 
pay the postman $5.00 plus postage for it on delivery (or enclose 
check if you prefer). If I am not entirely satisfied I can return the 
Gas-Co-Lator at any time within 30 days and you will return my 
money 

(Print your name and address plainly.) 


Name 
Address 
Make of Car Mode! 


Make and Model of Vacuum Tank 





a holidays 


pollo day 


"Gin OLATES with centers 
4 mostly cream, chocolates of 
all nuts, or all fruits, or nuts and 


fruits-—whichever you prefer— 
you'll find them among Apollo 
assortments, 

And the Apollo chocolate coat- 
ing is always the same high grade 
one quality only—the best. 

They are delivered direct to the 
store where you find them. 


tl $1.25 





$1.50 $1.75 


4POLLO CHOCOLATES are made by 
F H. ROBERTS COMPANY 
128 Cross Screet, Boston, Mass. 
EDDIN 
Ween aes 
DUAT 
ohh JOn,, 
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| quite human. 


| “she’s never very late.” 
| his thin wafer of a platinum watch and saw 
| that it was now nearly midnight. 


| to receive the great lady. 

| old Grace knew her to be 
| had never heard her name 
| for the graciousness and simplicity of 
| Sarah, if it was only by the courteous way 
| she now took the inferior roughened hand 
| in her gloved one and said, ‘ 


| countess. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“Oh, Bill!” she said hoarsely. ‘‘Oh, dar- 
ling! I know men! You would love me 
more!”’ 

“T would hate you, Elena.” 

“You would turn back to me.’ 

“T might kill you. 

“That would be a death I would choose 
before all other deaths,” Elena sighed. And 
she came close to him; he smelled her per- 
fume, which once had seemed to him like 
all rose gardens; she hovered there. Then 
she went out very quietly; and the butler, 
Forbes, was still telephoning, giving his in- 
pe ay apa of why the duke sat alone at 

t in a big room like a silver field. 

he duke stayed at the window; and 
leaning out, saw Elena’s departure. He 
saw her golden figure sink into the depths 
of her limousine and switch off the light 
And then he sat down again and 
tried to recapture the angels who had been 
with him before she came, but he could not. 

He knew men were fools, helpless, hope- 
less. He thought of Sarah. He went out 
into the hall just as the butler hung up the 
receiver. 

“T am going out.” The butler put his 
hand swiftly to the receiver again. ‘‘No; 
I can’t wait for Dre to telephone to the gar- 
age. A taxi will 

The butler helped him into his overcoat 
and handed him his hat, 

On the way to Sarah’s house, the duke 
wondered continually,‘ Would Elenadoit?”’ 

And he thought that perhaps he would 
tell Sarah, who was always very clever, and 
at times seemed very kind, almost soft, 
He recalled now that:for the 

ast few weeks a kind of frail soft humanit 

ad tempered Sarah, resist it as she would. 
But when he reached Sarah’s great house, 
he heard—as, of course, he might have ex- 
pected to do in the height of the season— 
that she was out. Nevertheless, he came 
into the hall. 

“T’ll wait about for her a bit,” he said; 
And he looked at 


“Her ladyship has motored out of town, 
I believe, your grace.” 

“To dine?’ 

“Her ladyship was not dressed for dinner, 
your grace. 

“Alone?” 

“Alone, your grace.” 

“Get me a taxi,’’ said the duke, sighing. 
So he went home. 


xi 


ene as old Grace was lifting off the cur- 
rant bushes the tea towels that had been 
drying thereon, she saw Sarah, la Comtesse 
St. Juin, coming through her garden gate. 
And she hastened, with her blushful smile, 
For great lady 

although she 
-if it was only 


‘I have come to 
ty you a little evening visit this time, and 
hope that I am not in the way.’ 


t’s an honor, ma’am,” said old Grace 


| respectfully. 


“It is a great pleasure to me,” said the 
“But I don’t want to interrupt 
anything that you might be doing, and you 
must tell me if I am tiresome.” 


“In the evenings, ma ‘am,’ said old 


| Grace, “I mostly sit and rest.’ 


“I should dearly like to sit—and rest— 
too.” 

“Intheevenings,”’ said old Grace, “every- 
thing’s so quiet. The work’s done and the 


| sun’s setting and the light’s very comfort- 
| able for eyes that’s tired. 


And in the 
evenings a garden does smell so sweet, as I 


| dare say you've noticed, ma'am.” 


“T notice it now.” 

“You'd like to come indoors, ma'am?” 

“Where do you sit and rest yourself?” 
the countess asked. 

“Just outside the door, ma’am—just 
here. I bring out my chair and I sit and 
think here in my garden.” 

“May I bring out a chair too?”’ 

“Oh, ma’am, allow me to bring one for 
you!” 

‘Certainly not,” said the countess with a 
smile. So they went indoors together, and 
each brought out a chair—low, hard little 
chairs that had been given petticoats of 
washed-out chintz. 

“You must not let me interrupt your 
evening meal.” 

“T just make myself a cup of cocoa, 
ma’am, about eight.” 
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“T am going to beg a cup of cocoa too.” 

So they sat there in the evening garden, 
with the cabbage | roses in full flower, and 
the lavender growing dim as it lost itself in 
the gloom of the twilight, and the sun set- 
ting, setting, going fast from them, the two 
old women by the cottage door. 

When it aoe twilight, the twilight pre- 
ceding the bright moon that later lighted 
the duke and Elena, and all that inclosed 
world was quite still, the countess said as if 
she were talking to herself: 

“It must surprise you to receive these 
visits of mine. It must seem peculiar to 
you that I want to come here and rest like 
this. The last time I came, I wanted to stay 
and hadn’t the courage. Tonight I have 
the courage. I donot know why. Sol am 
rage here, waiting for you—asking you— 
to tell me your secrets.’ 

“Secrets, ma’am?” queried old Grace. 

“Secrets!” said the countess. ‘I want 
to know how you have achieved so much— 
and I so little. I want to know how it is 
that you have lived through pain and fear 
and anxiety afid bereavement and poverty, 
and still you can see heaven. And I want 
to know how it is that God is not obscured 
from you; I want to know why you can 
still pray, as I am sure you do; and be 
thankful, as I am sure you are. I have 
come down here tonight to ask you, to try 
to get some answer for my wretched heart; 
and I know that you know the answer, if 
you can only tell. 

Old Grace had listened very attentively 
and closely. She grew very, very soft and 
troubled and kind. She said, “You are in 
trouble, ma’am?”’ 

“Trouble!”’ echoed the countess, and she 
stopped and thought. Secure in the gather- 
ing darkness, she went groping after the 
days gone by. “Ah, but,” she said, “‘as I 
looked at you, and thought of what your 
life had been, compared with mine, I won- 
dered if I am a coward.”’ She drew her 
breath. ‘‘The troubles of such as I are tri- 
fles beside the troubles of such as you.” 

She touched old Grace’s hands that lay 
on her lap. The countess’ hand crept in 
between a and stayed there. Old Grace 
held it, for it was dark in the garden. 

‘Women’s troubles are women’s troubles 
all the world over, ma'am,” said old Grace. 

“Yes,”” said the countess; “just the 
same. But you—you must be very wise 
and strong. You must have some key which 
I lost long ago—perhaps because your 
treasures are so few. Yes, perhaps because 
of that.” She fell to quiet musing; then 
old Grace heard her voice go whispering on 
in the darkness: ‘‘When I am tired, I rest. 
When I am bored, I amuse myself. When 
I feel the slightest malaise my doctor packs 
me off to the south. When—when one de- 
sire is in peril—when just one of my ships is 
late—I—I am furious; I will not endure. 
And all the women—all the women like 
me—they will not endure either. But 
you—you must have fought hard; you 
must have lived on when I would rather 
have died. Seven babies—here in this 

lace—without ease or luxuries! M 

riends and I expect life to flower for us all 
the time. And you had no money! You 
had nothing—nothing!” 

“Pardon me, ma’am, my man was in 
steady work up to the end.” 

In the darkness the countess laughed. 

“I hear women with a hundred times as 
much as you have ever dreamed of pity 
themselves. But all this that I am 
saying is meaningless—meaningless as one’s 
life has become. I want you to tell me 
thin I want—oh, very much—that you 
should talk to me.” 

Old Grace's voice in the darkness in grave 
dismay: “‘What.could I have to tell a lady 
like you?” 

“Pe 11 me—tell me, perhaps, about your 
first baby.” 

“Edward,” said old Grace; and the 
countess knew, though she could not see, 
that she smiled. So she told Sarah, and 
Sarah listened. 

“It was like that?” said Sarah, when old 
Grace’s voice ceased. ‘‘Now I will tell you 
about mine.” So she told old Grace about 
the baby who had grown into that son who 
stayed in Flanders—in 1917. 

“The same year my Jack was killed at 
sea,” 

The countess’ hand was still in old 
Grace's. 

“T have a married daughter. 
grandmother.” 

“Me too, ma’am.” 

Still Sarah had not asked the question 
she had come to ask, nor heard what she 
knew she had come to hear. Secretly she 
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knew what it was, though until now she had 
not owned it to herself. 

Robert? 

Then she found herself drifting away on 
the sea of her calamity, speaking almost 
without volition: 

“There are great troubles for women— 
for mothers. The babies grow up, and they 
don’t all grow straight. One day one knows 
all that they are thinking, and the next day 
they are strangers. They are full of secrets 
and dark queer things one doesn’t under- 
stand—that terrify one. One tries to follow 
the stranger that was one’s baby. But he 
hides away in unknown places. One’s 
hands slip from him; he—there may hap- 
pen terrible calamities, unforeseen calami- 
ties—terrible—-terrible!”’ 

A heavy silence full of anguish. The si- 
lence grew. Old Grace’s hands had relaxed 
limply over the countess’ hand. Very 
straight looked her dim, thin shape in her 
chair. 

Sarah whispered, ‘“ Robert?” 

Old Grace turned to Sarah. Her voice 
was very meek and very quiet. 

“Robert is in prison.” 

“Oh!” whispered Sarah. ‘“‘Oh! Oh!” 

“Robert had a ten-year sentence, ma’am. 
yi comes out next week—on the Thurs- 

ay.” 
“Thursday!'’ said Sarah, with her voice 
cracking on the word. 

“You wouldn’t believe,”’ said old Grace, 
speaking now fast and clear, ‘‘the beautiful 
boy he was. And he always loved me. But 
just as you say, ma’am, one day a mother 
knows all the child is thinking and the next 
day it seems she don’t know anything at all. 
He hid away, like you put it, in unknown 
places, ma’am. He was strong, ma’am, and 
mischievous and reckless; and yet so 
weak—always so weak. He always needed 
a mother’s hold upon him, firm.” 

“Your hold upon him?” whispered Sarah. 

‘I have never let go of my Robert, ma’am. 
I couldn’t save him, but I never let go. And 
I have been able to write a letter to him 
sometimes, and he has been able to write a 
letter to me. And he knows that here is his 
mother, waiting the same as ever, next 
week, ma’am—on the Thursday.” 

“He will come back here—to you? 
Sarah, striking her breast. 

“Where else, ma’am? It’s his home that 
he’s always known.” 

“You will take him back?” said Sarah, 
her hands on her breast. 

“T shall meet him at the prison gate.” 

“You will meet him there?’ 

“It’s a long while since I’ve been in a 
train,” said old Grace; “‘but I shall go, to 
fetch my Robert home.”’ 

“Listen!” said Sarah in her voice of 
agony. “On Thursday my son, too, comes 
out of prison. Fifteen years it is—fifteen 
long years!”’ 

Old Grace cried and murmured; her 
hands tightened about Sarah's. 

“Oh, ma’am, you know then! It is a 
long time to put a man into prison. So long 
the time seems, and it doesn’t matter what 
people tell you; his mother always sees her 
boy like he was before it all. His mother, 
she knows best of all.” 

“My son is dead to me!” said Sarah in a 
cold, light, proud voice. “I have not given 
him one thought, and never shall. My son 
is dead to me.” 

And while she spoke she knew how she 
lied. She knew how her heart, all pride, all 
anger torn out of it, ached and bled. She 
knew that all those fifteen years she had 
never once fallen asleep without dreaming 
of him; the baby who had laughed so much 
and so deliciously; the little boy who was 
the spirit of mischief about her great houses; 
the young man;in whom she had gloried. 

“Always a boy for porridge and cream,” 
said old Grace; “it’s what he will have for 
his supper his first night home.” 

She was dreaming, and had heard nothing. 

‘Listen!’ said Sarah, rousing her. ‘““Why 
does a woman’s heart ache for the unregen- 
erate? Why do we suffer and suffer for the 
graceless ones? Haven’t we, both of us, 
children who have been good to us? Haven’t 
we sons and daughters who did all that we 
expected? Why then”’—she began to 
weep— “why then ——’” 

“When ail the children but one are 
strong,” said old Grace from her dream; 
“when all the children but one are safe and 
sound; when all the children but one are 
tucked up tight; when still there’s one to 
come in out of the darkness and the rain 
the darkness and the rain that I hear through 
my sleep—I must go to find the lost one.” 


” said 
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“Thousands are slowly poison- 
ing themselves to death by eating 
beyond their digestive capacity.” 

— Right Food the Right Remedy. 


“Only that portion of the food 
which is digested, i. e., that which 
is dissolved by the digestive fluids 
and rendered soluble and diffus- 
ible so that it passes into the 
blood, is available for any use 
whatever.” 

The Principles of Human Nutrition. 


In Grape-Nuts is nourishment 
you need in the form you can 
digest. 


“Since it is necessary for normal 
metabolism that the greater 
number of calories of body heat 
be produced by carbohydrate 
foods, it is “essential that some 
kind of cereal food form a part 
of the daily food allowance.” 

— Food and Its Preparation. 


Three-fourths the content of 
Grape-Nuts are the precious car- 
bohydrates — dextrinized so that 
your body can quickly and 
smoothly digest and transform 
them into strength and vitality. 


A prominent dentist has this to 
say about Grape-Nuts: 

“Soft foods that can he swal- 
lowed without sufficient chewing 
are responsible for much modern 
tooth and digestive trouble. Such 
foods lodge easily in the inter- 
stices of the teeth causing fer- 
ments which the mouth glands, 
through lack of proper exercise, 
are too sluggish to counteract. I 
believe that the hard form of 
Grape-Nuts is particularly fortu- 
nate in that it makes proper 
chewing a pleasant necessity.” 
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Right about face— 


Come up where you belong! 


Overwork? No such thing. Ten chances to one it’s a plain case of 
mismanagement — mismanagement of your body—your digestive 


apparatus. 


Ten chances to one you are eating food that only a day laborer 
could digest. And the result is that you are more than likely suffer- 
ing from malnutrition—absorbing from improper foods poisons and 
acids that cause so many physical ills. 


But right about face! You can change all this. You can’t change 


conditions, but you can meet and manage them. 


Give your body nourishment it demands in a form it can readily 
digest, and it will repay you tenfold in health and strength. 


In this delicious food is nourishment you daily need 


N Grape-Nuts is nourishment you 

daily need. In the form your 
body eagerly digests and turns into 
strength and vitality. 


Nourishing carbohydrates 


At least one-third of your nourish- 
ment should come from the carbo- 
hydrates (a great part of which 
comes from the grains). For the 
carbohydrates are your great source 
of strength and vitality—your power 
to do work. They are the force that 
keeps you mentally and physically 


vigorous—more alert and alive. 

But if they are not rightly pre- 
pared—if they are not broken down 
as your body wants them, they may 
fail to give you their precious nour- 
ishment and may, instead, form 
actual poisons. They must be in a 
form your body can utilize. 


Dextrinized —the way your 
body wants them 
In Grape-Nuts (made from wheat 
and malted barley) you get the car- 


bohydrates in the most easily di- 
gested and most nourishing form. 


Three-fourths of the content of 


Grape-Nuts are these precious car- 
bohydrates. 


Served with cream or rich 


milk, Grape-Nuts 


gives 


you in mos¢ delicious forra 
the essentials of a well- 


balanc ed ration, 


They have been dextrinized, that 
is, scientifically broken down into 
the form your body most readily 
digests and transforms into 
strength and vitality. 

Grape-Nuts gives you the nour- 
ishment you need without forming 
acids and poisons. No matter how 
much you may have abused your 
digestive machinery with difficult 
foods, Grape-Nuts will digest easily 
and quickly. 


Grape-Nuts starts digestion 
right 

Grape-Nuts comes in crisp golden kernels 
you must chew. This chewing keeps your 
whole mouth healthy. It starts the proper 
flow of the salivary and gastric juices— 
the first step to sound digestion 

There is no other food like Grape-Nuts 
in form or taste. You will like it, and it 
will do you good. Served with milk or 
cream—a delicious well-balanced ration 
Eat Grape-Nuts every day and see how 
much more vigorous and alive you feel 
All grocers have Grape-Nuts. Hotels and 
restaurants serve it in individuai pack 
ages of a single portion. 


4 Sample Packages 
FREE 


Send today for four of the individual 
packages—free. Enough Grape-Nuts 
for four nourishing breakfasts. Free 
offer also includes book of 101 de 
licious recipes selected from 80,000 
prepared by housewives who regu 
larly serve Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
Dept. 8-11, Battle Creek, Mich 


Please send me free trial packages 
and booklet 


Name 


Address 

If you live in Canada, address 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front 
Street, East, Toronto, Ont 
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THE STICK-UP AND HOUSE PROWLER 


The stick-up is one of the very few crimi- 
nals that you are likely to see while they 
are taking your property, for porch climb- 
ers, pickpockets and other specialists in 
thievery make all their plans to work un- 


_ disturbed. But there is another gentleman 
: of the underworld whom you may meet by 


accident. He is the house prowler, a pe- 
culiar type of burglar, Pag wee from 
the nthe 6 burglar and yeas because, in 
addition to taking your valuables, he enjoys 
the tense excitement of getting into your 
house, usually after midnight, moving 
around while you sleep and making his 
selection at leisure. There are not more 
than fifty prowlers in the United States, so 
the chances of being introduced to one are 
relatively small. But if you should wake 
up and find a member of this select society 
paying his attentions to you, and can en- 


| gage him in conversation, nine chances in 
| ten command of the situation will begin to 


| of m 


swing over to your side. I know that most 
readers will think the suggestion 


| fanciful, beeause only the exceptional man 
| or woman is temperamentally capable of 


acting upon it. Unstrung and overimagina- 


| tive perneee, unaccustomed to dealing with 
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»eople, will be frightened and helpless, and 
had better cover up and keep quiet, and 
there is nothing to be ashamed of if they 
are built that way. But there are men who 
,0ssess the necessary coolness, either as a 
Pirthright or through experience with peo- 
ple. Yes, and there are women, too, as 
anyone may learn by following the news 
and noting instances in which the tables 
are turned upon criminals in various ways 
through presence of mind and personality. 

Both the prowler and the bandit are like 


| wild beasts of the jungle in that their great- 


est assets are ferocity and intimidation. 
The louder they roar, the more fearful is 
their prey. 

An old animal trainer with Barnum and 
Bailey, one who went often under the direc- 


| tion of the Hagenbecks, from Hamburg, 


Germany, with a crew of jungle hunters 
to Africa for wild animals, told me the 
louder the voice the quicker the ferocious 
ones were captured—that th® slightest in- 
dication of fear would result in attacks by 
the beasts and a stampede of the hunters, 
On the other hand, they were easily 
conquered, subdued and captured by cou- 
rageous moves, louder growling and roaring 
than the animals’, determined advances, 
fearless expressions. The wild beast is first 
ever — by loud-voiced commands 
and steel-bar persuasion. A glistening re- 
volver with only blank cartridges, if you 
ylease, occasionally discharged at or near 
1im tends to diminish his savagery, but he 
is never absolutely harmless. 


When a Burglar Drops In 


So it 
pe. 
rightens and alarms. 


is with the stick-up or house 
His general make-up at once 
Powerful and burly, 


| masked, with a flash light in one hand and 


a glistening revolver in the other, he re- 
quires no introduction or heralding in ad- 
He is a burglar to the whole family 


spare room. The first impulse is to cover 
the body from head to foot and let the 
unwelcome visitor take anything he finds 
lying around, tight or loose. Teeth chatter, 
there’s many a chill, and a desire to give 


| the marauder some extra-special present 
| besides what he steals if he will only burgle 
| quietly and leave without ong ny ay a 


Remember, he is made up for his work. 


| The mask, flash light, pistol and other equip- 


ment are intimidations for him. Ninety 


| per cent of the stick-up men and house 


prowlers today have not half the courage 
of their poor victims, if the latter only 
knew it. Nearly every criminal operating 
in this particular field is doped up with 
narcotics—a shot of coke or a sniff of snow 
before he tackles a job—or he may tank up 
on some of the present-day poison called 
hooch, At any rate, he has to be nerved up 
and made up for his act. 

Nine out of ten of these criminals are 
first-water skunks, the rankest of cowards; 
therefore, meeting a courageous person, 
man or woman, is their undoing. The 
greatest evidence of courage is presence of 
mind. The best evidence of presence of 
mind is engaging the stick-up or prowler in 
conversation. It gets his goat that his very 
glare and voice have not conquered. Vain 
of his profession, he hates to be kidded or 
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made little of. Like any other human 
being, once he loses his temper, he is on the 
toboggan decline—-sometimes more anxious 
to exit politely than the victim anticipates. 

The true prowler is as proud of making a 
clean get-away if discovered as he is of 
doing a slick job undetected. Flight and 
freedom are what he wants in an emer- 
gency, not a tussle or shooting that means 
alarm and probably the deadly crime of 
murder—at the least, assault with intent 
to kill, which lengthens his prison sentence. 
This is always uppermost in the thought 
of every tet ot Be ta the possibility of cap- 
ture and the punishment that will be meted 
out to him. The professional takes _ in 
doing his work so that capture will bring 
the lightest imprisonment. 

Only a fool shoots in the commission of 
a crime. Max Shinburn, the king of safe 
burglars, who stole millions, told me he 
never shed a drop of blood in the commis- 
sion of a single crime. Billy Coleman, the 
world’s greatest heel man and bank sneak, 
who committed many marvelous crimes 
over a period of thirty-five years, never 
fired a shot, never shed a drop of blood but 
once—then in excitement from his own per- 
son by a terrific nosebleed. The criminal 
who discharges firearms in his work has- 
tens long imprisonment or execution. In 
many instances he is too cowardly to shoot. 

During my detective-agency days one of 
our banks was robbed and one of our de- 
tectives killed by yeggs who had com- 
mee the crime in defiance as much as for 
oot. 

“Well, we got one of your banks and one 
of your bulls!” they boasted. 


Daring 'Em to Shoot 


It took considerable work to get evidence 
ointing to a desperate yegg known as the 
issouri Kid. He was located with four 
other criminals in a Hartford house of ill 
fame. The four others came out and were 
arrested, but the Kid stayed inside at bay. 
I went in after him. He was in the parlor 
with a .45-caliber revolver pointed right at 
me. I had a gun. In my pocket was a new 
blackjack that a detective had given me. 
I never carried a blackjack habitually. 
Nice present! 

“You wouldn’t shoot, you dog!” I said. 
“You haven’t got the nerve!’’ And he 
didn’t. 

I managed to get in and grapple, the gun 
slipped into a corner, and we battled. He 
was a much bigger fellow than myself, and 
younger. We broke a sofa, tipped over the 
stove, and finally I found myself on top 
with his head pinned by my left arm. Reach- 
ing back with my right for my blackjack, 
I held it up so he could see. 

“Look! Do you want me to raise peanuts 
on that skull of yours?” 

He gave in quietly and was turned over 
to a uniformed aap ge who had been 
brought running by the noise and shrieking 
of alarmed females. 

“T was all in the minute you came into 
the room,” he said to me afterwards, “for 
you were all determination and my nerve 
oozed out. I knew that you knewI wouldn’t 
shoot!” 

Buck Davis, who murdered the attorney 
for the General Electric Company at Sche- 
nectady, New York, pointed a revolver close 
up to me in the streets of Troy. I told him 
he hadn’t the nerve to shoot. He didn’t. 
I fought him to a finish and arrested him. 
He committed suicide. He once held a 
revolver at the temple of a fine old Irish- 
man, tried to force him to tell where he had 
his money hidden in the house. 

“T’m an ould man and might as well die 
now as any time. I dare you to shoot 
me! Ye haven’t the nerve to doit!” he said. 
And Davis didn’t. After Davis’ arrest the 
dear old Irishman and his wife gave Buck 
a fine thrashing in jail. 

Reynolds Frosby, stick-up and murderer, 
narcotic addict, escaped from the Tombs. 
We learned he was hiding in a Bronx apart- 
ment and went there to get him. Everyone 
warned us we'd be killed. He had all. the 
gas jets closed with soap. When we entered 
the apartment it wasin darkness. To strike 
a match meant making targets of ourselves. 
Frosby threatened to shoot; but he didn’t. 
He had several murders on his soul and 
didn’t want any more. He is doing life at 
Dannemora. He has escaped several times, 
is incorrigible and has spent many a day in 
solitary. A hard-boiled bad egg. 


Wainwright, the smartest thief I ever 
met, and the only one who ever robbed a 
safety-deposit box, whom I arrested for the 
celebrated three-hundred-thousand-dollar 
Pinault robbery, was very handy with a 
gun. His mania was to have many fur- 
nished rooms anid fill them with loot. With 
trunks full of lopt in four different rooms — 
valuable too—he was constantly out on 
the streets of New York sticking people up 
and robbing thé¢m. Burglary and stick-up 
robberies were a mania with him. He 
worked along Fifth Avenue between Fif- 
tieth and Sevenhty-second streets; never 
wore a mask. |The bigger the pistol the 
easier the mark.| He liked working near the 
park, as it afforded a fine get-away. Every 
now and then, he told me, some victim 
battled with him, took his revolver from 
him and trimméd him for all he had. It 
reminds me of Pat Rooney, who used to tell 
the story about going to Chinatown and 
being robbed. 

“But,” he used to say, “it’s a good thing 
I didn’t have me revolver along. They'd 
a’ tuck that too,” 

Wainwright’s ancestors were on the May- 
flower. His grandfather was a Revolu- 
tionary general. There is a monument of 
his ancestor in 4 New England city. He 
was of wonderful stock. No other member 
of his family had ever been a criminal, yet 
he developed into one of the most dangerous 
and daring criminals in America. 

A reformed house prowler told me a few 
years ago he entered a house in a Pacific 
Coast city after two A.M. He had no idea 
whose house it was. He was masked, car- 
ried a flash light and revolver. 

“Stealthily ascending the stairs,” he 
said, ‘I came to the main bedroom. A man 
and woman were in the bed asleep. I never 
saw two bigger people in one bed. The 
bed was of extraordinary size and the two 
people looked like two cows covered up. 
Hanging on a chair near the side the man 
slept on I observéd a coat and vest. When 
I started searching them I saw attached to 
the vest a glistening gold shield studded 
with diamonds. My curiosity got the bet- 
ter of me. I was quiet for all of a minute. 
The man turned in the bed. I thought I 
had awakened hitn. I remained silent for a 
long time. Finally I took the vest into an 
adjoining room and found the diamond- 
studded shield was that of the sheriff of the 
county. I could not resist taking it, and 
then reéntered the room in search of more 
valuables.” 


” 


Stealing a String of Bad Luck 


“Hanging on the post of the woman’s 
side of the bed was something I took to be 
a necklace; instead it was a rosary. After 
I got out of the house I examined it. The 
sparkling stone that had caught my eye in 
the bedroom was a good-sized emerald. At 
first I could not believe it genuine. I went 
to Denver, showed it to a well-known re- 
ceiver there, who told me it was worth four 
to five thousand dollars. He tried hard to 
get me to sell it to him; told me I’d never 
have a day’s luck if I kept it, because it 
was arosary. I figured he could never have 
any more luck with it than I, so I took it to 
Omaha. Every move I made turned out 
bad, so I sold it to a receiver there. After 
I sold it I was caught in a prowling job and 
got a stiff sentence for it. I blamed it on 
the rosary. The man I sold it to sold it to 
a man who took it to Chicago to have it put 
in asetting for his wife. There it was iden- 
tified as a jewel stolen from the residence of 
a millionaire. He went to prison for it. 
While he was in prison his wife died. 

“How did that sheriff come by it, I won- 
dered. Some thief in his jail must have 
given it for jail favors, I reasoned, because 
the sheriff never made a claim for it in 
Chicago. I liked his badge, and used it to 
good advantage for a while to make plays; 
but carrying it was dangerous, so I broke 
it up. In after years I met the sheriff I had 
robbed. He asked me to try to recover his 
shield for him, nevér suspecting I was the 
thief. But he never mentioned the rosary, 
and I never stole another one. The sheriff 
was such a fine fellow I was always sorry 
I could not have sent his shield back, but 
it was too late; it had been cracked up.” 

Honor among thieves! 

The prowler is a species by himself. He 
enjoys the fascination of his work. Enter- 
ing a house stealthily and alone, he will take 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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New Schrader Tire Gauge for 


BALLOON TIRES 


To enjoy super-comfort and se- 
cure maximum service from bal- 
loon tires, you must keep them 
inflated to the prescribed pres- 
sure. The new Schrader Balloon 
Tire Pressure Gauge makes this 
a simple matter. 

The indicating tube, graduated 
in one-pound units, enables you 
to keep a close check on low 
pressures. 

The angle foot, as shown in the 
illustration, makes it possible to 
use this gauge on all types of 
wheels. 

This new Balloon Tire Gauge 


is of the same sturdy construction 
as the regular Schrader Gauge, 
which has proved its dependa- 
bility and usefulness to motorists 
ever since it was first used during 
the Briarcliff Road Races in 
Westchester County, New York, 
on April 24, 1908. 

Schrader Tire Gauges are sold 
by motor accessory shops, garages, 
and hardware stores. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, ‘‘Air— 
the most elusive prisoner.” It tells how 
to get maximum tire service. If he can- 
not supply you, send his name and 
address, and we shall mail you a copy. 
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the most desperate chance for the excite- 
ment that it brings—something like the 
excitement for gambling inherent in other 
individuals. But, as Fiese said, he takes 
as much pride in a clean get-away as in un- 
detected ponene: all except the type 
known as the Dutch houseman—in this con- 
nection the word “ Dutch’”’ means German. 
These criminals have been known to commit 
murder when alarmed rather than make a 
clean get-away —evidence that they are far 
less skillful than the native house prowler. 

Great alarm was aroused in a New York 
millionaire’s family some years ago when it 
was found one morning that the house had 
been entered and many valuables taken 
from different rooms. Circumstances led 
me to believe that it was the work of a 
Dutch houseman. For articles had been 
taken with little discrimination—a small 
ship’s compass along with a chronometer, 


| and apts | articles that would be 
| readi 


y identified if sold and would be valu- 
less unless sold intact. A little later one of 
these articles turned up in a pawnshop and 
the robbery was traced to a German baker’s 


| boy who delivered bread to that mansion 
| early in the morning. Finding the kitchen 


door open, he had entered and prowled all 


| over the house, taking things indiscrimi- 
| nately, and pawning them because he was 
| an amateur and didn’t know what else to do 


with them. 


A Newspaper Burglar Alarm 


The timid woman who looks under the 
bed every night for a burglar is one of our 


| classic jokes. She is not likely to find a 
| prowler there, partly because that gentle- 
| man prefers to enter after midnight, and 
| partly because, if he does enter earlier, he 
| will wait until the folks are in bed. 


Instead of looking under the bed, let the 


| lady spread a lot of newspapers around on 


the floor. Nothing will upset the house 


| prowler quite so much as the slightest un- 
| usual noise. The barking of a little dog, 
| otherwise harmless, is good protection. The 
| sleeper may not hear it, but the burglar 


does, and thinks everyone else does too. 
Or let her remember that nothing stops a 
burglar so quick as light. It has been a 
standing police rule to instruct all count 
banks to keep a bright light burning all 
night long in front of the vault or safe. To 
extinguish that light means an alarm. Some 
householders have their premises wired so 
that the moment a window or door is 
touched at night the whole house is illumi- 
nated—a sure-fire burglar chaser. Burglar 
traps have been effective. A millionaire 
motion-picture magnate rigged up a real 
burglar trap on his Long Island estate. 
A burglar paid the place a visit and it was 
his last call—the contrivance went off and 
killed him. But the shortcoming of these 
devices is that they may kill innocent peo- 
ple, One of the most ingenious contraptions 
of the kind I have ever seen was a set of re- 
volving cartridges inside of a silver sugar 
bowl—a real tempter. To touch it meant 
instant discharge of the cartridges in every 
direction. But it exploded and killed an 
innocent person. 

Let people have their jokes about the 
woman who looks under the bed for a bur- 
glar. How often do we read of some de- 
fenseless woman capturing single-handed 
in a house or apartment a so-called desper- 
ate burglar, daring him to kill her, and 
conquering. A thief is instinctively afraid 
to hurt a woman. If he fights a mah, and 
the latter is given a black eye or knocked 
out, that’s largely a sporting proposition. 
But if he strikes or disfigures a woman there 
is no sympathy for him in court, and he is 
always thinking of his possible punishment. 

Women often display surprising presence 
of mind in an emergency. Fire-insurance 
adjusters tell me that many a blaze is put 
out in its beginning by a woman with pres- 
ence of mind. There is a saying that a glass 
of water will put out most fires the first 
minute, a pail of water the second minute, 
but after that you need the fire department. 
When the first-minute blaze starts a man 
often loses his head and yells “Fire!” or 
runs for the nearest fire-alarm box; but 
there is a fighting instinct in a woman, in- 
herited from days when she had to protect 
her young from every jungle danger, that 
leads her to grab the nearest thing at 
hand—a pail of water, a rug, piece of car- 
pet, blanket, cloth of any kind, a broom— 
and fly straight at the fire. 

Women intercept far more thieves than 
men, They are more ready to use the tele- 
phone, and there are many more instances 
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of women following criminals in the street 
until they can find a policeman and have 
them arrested. A woman will also grapple 
with a thief and scream. In the criminal, 
suddenly encountered, she sees a dangerous 
animal to be fought. Sometimes she will 
fight with superior coolness and courage, 
often taking cornmand of the situation in 
the same way that women take command 
of men in other circumstances, regarding 
the male of the species as never anything 
but a grown-up boy. After all, is not 
woman the mother of man—knowing and 
controlling him from birth? In other cases, 
even though women become hysterical, 
they will fight with more courage than the 
average man, because women grieve over 
losses by theft more than men do, and will 
fight for their possessions. 

You can’t fight a stick-up man who has 
the drop on you, nor the house prowler if 
he has you covered with a gun. You must 
obey. But there are very few instances 
where anyone has been shot for engaging in 
conversation with them, and there are many 
cases where the victim has talked himself 
out of being robbed, especially by the 
bandit. 

How many times have hold-up men gone 
into banks, jewelry shops and stores de- 
manding money or valuables, and been re- 
fused by courageous men who captured or 
assisted in the arrest of their threateners? 

The bank clerk suddenly finding a gun 
thrust between the bars of his grille, with 
a demand for money, can often shape the 
situation if he has a cool head. He is sur- 
rounded with all sorts of devices for giving 
an alarm. If there are several of the 
bandits it may not be possible to do much; 
but if there is only one, and the victim can 
start a conversation, there are very good 
chances of winning the battle. The very 
fact that he is not dismayed begins to 
worry the bandit. The latter’s ferocious 
make-up doesn’t intimidate the victim, and 
it is his turn to be scared. 

“Well, I have often heard of you men,” 
the clerk might say, “but this is the first 
time I’ve seen one of you. So you’re in 
that line of business, hey? I can see by the 
way you got the drop on me you’re an ex- 
pert. They tell me you men often study a 
bank weeks beforehand to find out just the 
right day and the right time to do anything 
like this, but you've certainly hit it wrong 
here. I haven't got anything in the cage 
except big bills that would be identified the 
moment you put pone in circulation. Now if 
you'd been here yesterday, there was more 
than fifty thousand dollars in pay-roll 
money—that would have been a fine haul.” 


Bungling Amateurs 


There have been plenty of cases where 
bank men, defying the bandit, have said, 
“You won't get it! Do your dirtiest!” and 
the bandit has walked out. But on the 
other hand, bank men have also been killed 
in faithfully protecting the money intrusted 
to them. What to do in such circumstances 
depends greatly upon the bank men’s judg- 
ment, coolness and nerve, and also greatly 
upon the type of thief. 

There is far more chance of successfully 
defying an experienced professional than an 
amateur, as a recent robbery and murder of 
bank messengers in Brooklyn shows. In 
this robbery, the first in that field of crime 
committed by criminals who had previously 
been professional automobile thieves, two 
bank messengers were shot down without 
parley and a large sum of money obtained. 
But the criminals were quickly caught, and 
at this writing all of them have been con- 
victed of murder. The killing was caused by 
fear on the part of the criminals, and a 
stampede, because the crime lacked the 
skillful stage management that a profes- 
sional would have provided in advance. 
The courage of the robbers was in their 
guns. They were also bolstered up with 
narcotics. Brought to the critical moment, 
they saw that the bank messengers were 
not frightened, and also that they knew the 
criminals. In their panic the highwaymen 
killed them instantly to escape identifica- 
tion, but immediately began leaving finger- 

rint and motor-car license-plate clews as 
urther evidence of their bungling. They 
were just plain make-believe bandits, and 
in the test turned out to be eighteen-carat 
boobs. 

He who is able to engage these criminals 
in conversation puts them in the position of 
the man who caught the bear by the tail— 
all he had to do then was to find some way 
of letting go. The talking victim turns the 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Unheard-of Performance Results 
From Chrysler Engineering 


If the Chrysler Six were merely another 


new car, its influence in the industry would 
be little felt. 


But it is in reality the first step in the gen- 
eral revision of motor car design which is 
bound to follow its advent. 


For it is an entirely new type of car, built on 
a new kind of engineering, which produces 


results radically different from any hereto- 
fore registered in the industry. 


Where past development has halted, the 
Chrysler Six has advanced in seven-league 
boots. 


In the motor car industry it is the turning 
point which inevitably arrives in every in- 
dustry—when revolutionary improvements 
render the original invention almost obsolete. 


No other interpretation can be placed upon 
a car which with a 3-inch motor delivers 68 
horsepower and a speed of 70 miles per hour. 


Such tremendous power and speed from a 
motor of such size are unprecedented. 


The difference of Chrysler Six engineering is 
emphasized a hundredfold by the further fact 
that this motor yields better than 20 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. 


This is efficiency of the kind shown by the 
compound locomotives of today as compared 
with the first engines that ran on rails in 
America. 


There has been no effort in Chrysler engi- 
neering to search out new principles. 


On the contrary, the safe, sound fundamentals 
are its basis. Their application is the point 
of difference. 


All previous experience has been taken into 
account. Good points have been separated 


from the bad. They have been improved 
upon and others added. 


Nothing but engineering of the highest scien- 
tific character could produce such a vibration- 
less engine as the Chrysler Six. 


There is no other explanation for the fact that 
you can comfortably drive the Chrysler Six 
at 60 miles an hour or more over a cobbled 
street; or safely take it around turns at 50 
miles an hour. 


That is balance in the nth degree — scientific 
balance, if you please. 


Chrysler Six disposes for all time of the idea 
that weight and length are necessary to easy 
riding—that a great cumbersome engine is 
necessary for power. 


For the first time, a car of Chrysler Six size 
has been engineered to afford not only com- 
fortable seating space but comfortable riding. 


Even the sidesway is gone, because the springs 
of thin chrome-vanadium leaves are placed 


close to the wheel-hubs and parallel to the 
wheels. 


Details by the score could be quoted to show 
that the Chrysler Six is as far in advance of 
ordinary practice as the harvester of today is 
ahead of the first clumsy reaping machine, 


The Chrome-Molybdenum tubular front axle 
combines with Chrysler pivotal steering to 
steady and ease handling as never before. It 
is especially designed to take up the torsional 
strains of front wheel braking. 

There is an oil-filter that cleanses all motor 
oil once in 25 miles; an air-cleaner for the 
carburetor; Chrysler-Lockheed hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes that make deceleration as 
swift and sure as the motor’s acceleration, 
Everything that Chrysler advanced design 
means in the operation and comfort of a 
motor car will be made clear to you in a half 
hour’s riding and driving of the Chrysler Six. 
Any Chrysler Six dealer will gladly afford you 
this demonstration, and supply you with all 
the structural details. 


The Touring, $1335; The Phaeton, $1395; The Roadster, $1525; The Sedan, $1625; 
The Brougham, $1795; The Imperiai, $1895. All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra. 
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Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
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ServiceMan 


Knows 


Your service man will tell you that 
the smooth, trouble-free operation 
of most units of your car depends, 
above all else, upon the ability of 
hidden, hard-working bearings to 
lessen friction. And he knows, from 
long experience, that Hyatt Roller 
Bearings and New Departure Ball 
Bearings provide everything that 
good bearings can. 


He knows too, that close at hand, 
there i a United Motors Author- 
ized Bearings Distributor from 
whom he can quickly get the right 
bearing for any particular repair job. 


Be sure to specify Hyatt or New 
Departure should a bearing replace- 
ment be necessary in your car. It’s 
mighty satisfying to roll along on 
bearings which have demon- 
strated everywhere their complete 
reliability. 
It will pay you to write for our directory 
of Authorized Service Stations. 


TED MOTORS SE 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
criminal’s whole thought to making his get- 
away as quickly as possible. 

A gunman entered the office of a Los 
Angeles dentist and ordered him to put up 
his hands. The dentist obeyed, but at the 
same time coolly remarked, “‘I’ll bet you’re 
the same fellow that held up the Ninth Na- 
tional Bank yesterday.” 

This was purely a chance shot. But it 
landed right on thetarget. For that stick-up 
had been one of the gang that robbed the 
bank. He walked out of the office hurriedly, 
but the dentist followed and turned him 
over to the police. Chagrined at being 
caught while his partner in many other 
crimes went free, he gave information that 
led to the other’s arrest. 

What with automobile get-aways and 
narcotics and the automatic pistol, it is gen- 
erally believed that banditry is a crime pe- 
culiar to our day, and that property and 
life were safe from such crimes in the good 
old days. . 

Back in those good old days a rather 
shabby saloon stood on the site of the pres- 
ent New York Times eg at Broad- 
way and Forty-second Street. It was away 
uptown in that day of horse cars, and had 
a watering trough under a sheet-iron awn- 
ing. All the street-car horses were watered 
there, while the drivers and conductors 
went inside for schooners of beer, large 
foamy ones, sailed over the bar for a nickel. 
The place belonged to an Irishman who 
always had a fine big lump of corn beef on 
the free-lunch counter, a quart of mustard, 
loaves of bread and a large butcher knife, 
with which anybody was free to carve off 
as much as he pleased, whether he bought 
a drink or not. 

One night this Irishman came to me in a 
great state of excitement. 

“What’s New York coming to?” he 
yelled. ‘‘Where are the police anyway? 
Could you imagine—right here in broad 
daylight a thief came in my saloon, stuck 
me up and carried away my fine chunk of 
corn beef—bad ’cess to him!” 

Such was the New York bandit and such 
the local crime wave in days of yore. 

But what were the names of terror and 
lawless adventure in those very good old 
days in the 1880's and 1890's? Why, Jesse 
James and his gang, and the Younger 
brothers, and the Dalton gang, the Wild 
bunch and a dozen other bands of train and 
bank robbers who thought little of murder. 
They worked along the Western frontier, 
and it was a curious thing that many of 
them came from the state of Missouri, also 
that most of the bands were made up of 
brothers. During the Civil War most of 
these bandits had been guerrilla fighters, and 
became heroes in their home communities 
for daring in ambuscades, raids and mur- 
ders. When they turned to banditry they 
were still heroes. A few earlier bandits had 
developed in the gold camps of the West, 
men failing to find gold and too lazy to 
work, robbing prospectors and stagecoaches. 
A few earlier bandits also developed among 
the cowboys of the plains, the horse thief 
and cattle rustler turning to holdup work. 
But, in general, this wave of crime was the 
aftermath of the Civil War. 


Sheik and Flapper Bandits 


I believe our present wave of banditry is 
connected with the World War in the same 
way. But that isn’t saying that the bandits 
are ex-soldiers who have learned to fight 
and kill on the battlefield and turned their 
training to account in this field of crime. 
The present-day bandit isn’t as good stuff 
as that at bottom, but rather a weak char- 
acter whose respect for law and human life, 
if he ever had any, has been sapped by the 
stresses of the World War. Such courage as 
he has is artificial and temporary, taken 
out of a bottle or from a hypodermic needle. 

Our massive crop of felons and malefac- 
tors must not be classed as the overflow of 
the World War. The birds of prey arrested 
these days are mostly youths 17 to 20, who 
were in short pants during the fighting. 
The seasoned criminal of the olden days, 
who had outlaw written all over his face, 
is seldom to be found. The present-day 
stick-up and all-round crook is the dapper 
fox-trotter with the brilliantined, some- 
times marceled locks. He is a cross between 
mamma’sboyandamail-ordertailor’smodel. 
He is the associate of the bootlegger and 
narcotic peddler, bold and resourceful—the 
sheik of the flapper. He totes a flask—so 
does his girl—steals cars for joy rides, sticks 
up respectable citizens or robs banks. To 
certain abnormal types he is the hero of 
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the hour. It is this hero worship in the 
motion pictures, on the stage, and so on, 
that inspires so many young men to deeds 
of violence and crime. Some of the flappers 
are as criminal as their heroes, though 
they more often evade arrest. There is a 
woman in nearly every case of sustained 
criminal intent. The youth of 20 in crime 
today has a record that it took the outcast 
of the past years to achieve. Drugs and 
dancing have succeeded the saloon; but a 
return to the saloon would make conditions 
worse. 

The concealed weapon—I mean the re- 
volver and pistol— are more responsible for 
serious crimes today than any other agent. 
They are the intimidation behind the cow- 
ard and the criminal. In some states there 
are laws prohibiting the sale of firearms, 
but they do not prevent the criminzls and 
gunmen from arming themselves because 
they readily buyin adjoining states or 
through mail-order houses. Seventy per 
cent of the homicides and major crimes are 
committed with firearms. 

I am the introducer of the finger-print 
system of identification in America. Ten 
years ago, I advocated the finger printing 
of all foreign-born persons entering the 
United States. Our Government would 
not adopt the suggestion, fearing we might 
offend newcomers. 

In Europe, in many countries, we Amer- 
icans are required to furnish photographs, 
handwriting and life history to various 
police departments. The Europeans are 
not afraid of offending us. 


Imported Criminals 


All emigrants should be carefully and 
thoroughly investigated in their native 
city or town before they are considered as 
prospective Americans. Some day we are 
all going to wake up and discover that our 
immigration laws are not strict enough. We 
need the honest, ambitious, thrifty immi- 
grant; but the lazy, weak, criminally in- 
clined should be kept from our shores. 

In 1923 in a Pacific Coast city there were 
more murders committed than in Great 
Britain, and more holdups and burglaries 
than in all of France. This is what is now 
occurring in many large American cities. 

The immigrant must be taught to respect 
our laws—to obey them. Many of the 
felons arrested today are of foreign birth 
or offsprings of foreigners, with criminal 
records in Europe before they came here. 
A study of the names of prisoners all over 
the United States will reveal this. 

This is a very swift age we live in—the 
moving-picture and radio age. Some- 
times | think it is ‘all too fast for certain 
types. Mechanisrn is quicker—much 
quicker—than man. It is sometimes be- 
yond his thinking; capacity and general 
mentality. 

I often wonder what will be occurring in 
criminal operations in 2024 A. D. Right 
now it would be possible, with a submarine, 
for bandits or pirates to stick up an ocean 
liner. Or we may have the Catapult Lim- 
ited— Earth to Mars, sixty hours—held up 
and surrounded with compressed air and 
robbed by bandits in all-steel airplanes. 
No firearms used; just chemicals. It can 
all happen if we progress in one hundred 
years as we have in the past forty. 

The present-day bandit is more numer- 
ous, but so is population, and so are the 
ways of catching bandits. Despite the dar- 
ing and murderous raids that are being con- 
ducted in many of ‘our large cities today, 
none of the criminals succeed in stretching 
out any such career as that of the James 
boys or other Western bands two genera- 
tions ago. There are no more bandits in 

roportion to the population—probably 
ewer in proportion to the temptation and 
opportunity. The present-day stick-up 
doesn’t have to seek the seclusion of the 
frontier and rob a railroad train. Every 
town of any size at all has at least one bank 
with more loot, and in big cities hundreds 
of millions of dollars are being carried about 
or lie around in money, jewels and securi- 
ties. 

The old border gangs were eventually 
rounded up and exterminated, and the 
present-day bandit will be, too, for two 
forces are working rélentlessly against him. 
One is the world’s recovery from war stress 
and a better state of the human mind, and 
the other is improved protective and police 
methods that will eventually outwit the 
bandit by cutting off his opportunities. 

Editor’s Note—This js the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Dougherty. The next will appear in 
an carly issue. 
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cA nation’s shopping lst 


AY after day, wherever there is human 


habitation, whenever there is the need to 
buy, a nation’s shopping list is made. On it is 
written every commodity made or used by man. 
And on this list, again and again, are written 
the names of certain manufacturers and the 
names of certain brands. 


They are the names and brands of manufac- 
turers who have established direct communi- 
cation with users of their products by the 
power of the printed page. In the homes of the 
people, these makers have told the truth about 
the things they make. They have described 
them with detail and accuracy, explaining 
their uses. They have planted knowledge, 
established confidence, created *preference. 


Through advertising they have lightened the 
burden of selling that lies on the shoulders of 
the merchant. To the reputation of the re 
tailer they have added the confidence that re 
poses in a well-known trade-mark. They have 
assumed full responsibility for the character 


and measure of their merchandise. 


By raising the standards of production, by 


‘implarting desire and cultivating it into ready 


consumer acceptance, they have reduced re 
tail sales resistance and multiplied the deal 
er’s turnover. Through advertising they have 
made profitable the territories that were weak. 
Through advertising they have created mar- 
kets. These manufacturers do not struggle 
for distribution. They command it. 
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you have the brakes relined 


( WNERS are no longer content to entrust 

their livesto cheap brake lining, or inadequate 
brake equipment. Today the careful driver seeks 
the shop that uses Silver Edge Raybestos applied 


by the Raybestos Method. 


Correct application of brake lining is equal in 


importance to Raybestos. 


Both assure the full 


measure of protection. Have your brakes lined with 
Raybestos by the Raybestos Method. The rivets 
will be of tubular brass construction properly 
countersunk, The lining will wrap evenly aroun 


the brakes and rivets cannot score the drum. 


All 


of the braking surface will be in operation. This 
adds not only to safety, but reduces costs for repairs. 


Why risk lite and property with careless methods? Go 
to the Raybestos man and have your brakes inspected, 
adjusted and correctly lined. The job is quickly done 
and at less cost than the owner can do it himself. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Stratford, Conn. 


Factories: 


Branches: 
Detroit,263} Woodward Avenue San Francisco, 439 Bryant St. 
Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Ave. 





Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
London, England 





“Brake Inspection — Your Protection” 
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“Mr. Barkley declares he is thirsty and 
tired of walking, and wants to play bridge,” 
said Doris. “We tried to keep him going, 
but he insists—and he’s such a masterful 
character!" 

Mr. Barkley had us all at a table in the 
smoking room by this time and was order- 
ing. I took a lemonade and Doris took one 
too. The men had Scotch and soda—Mr. 
Barkley a double one. And while they were 
coming he talked. How he talked! His 
favorite topic was himself. We all shortly 
knew that he was from Detroit, that he was 
in the motor business, that he was a bach- 
elor because he loved all women too much 
to tie himself up to one, that his yearly in- 
come was somewhere in the fifty-thousand 
class, that he was a good sport and ready 
to take a chance on anything. With these 
and many other bits of his personal history 
did Mr. Barkley regale us, meanwhile de- 
siring to order more drinks for everyone, 
and deeply grieved by a refusal. 

“IT have not the head for strong liquor,” 
said M. Blanchard politely. “It makes me 
sleepy.” 

“And I’ve never been able to acquire a 
taste for Scotch,” said Gilbert Carter. 

“Well, you boys miss an awful lot,” said 
Mr. Barkley sadly. 

He was all cheered up by the entrance of 
his friend, Mr. Wadswarn, who looked 
enough like him to be his older brother, a 
little more rotund, a little more ruddy. Mr. 
Barkley promptly introduced him to us all, 
aay him a drink and took another him- 
self. 

“‘Where’s the wife?” he asked. 

Mr. Wadswarn grinned, ‘‘She’s down in 
the cabin planning to hide the plunder she 
brought from the other side and cheat the 
customs. She’s ripped out the linings of all 
her French hats and put in dirty old Amer- 
ican ones, and she’s got to cut the labels 
off her dresses and sew the lace she bought 
into her underwear, and so forth. The Mis- 
| sus always has a busy crossing.” 

“We were thinking of a little bridge. 
Want to sit in?” 

“Right. Who's going to play?” 
| They looked at me. “I’m sorry, but I 
| can’t play any kind of cards,” I said. 

“How about you, Miss Leonard?” 
“I’m not very good, but I'd love it.” 
M. Blanchard was willing to make a 
| fourth. ‘Another time for you, Carter,” 
said Mr. Barkley, who was managing things. 
I couldn’t help but be glad that Gilbert 
Carter wasn’t going to play. It left him 
free to be with me—if he should want to. It 
| took me just one second to see that he didn’t 
| want to. He was looking at Doris with dis- 
appointment and annoyance written all 
over him. Oh, well, I might have known it. 
| They cut for partners, and Doris got the 
Frenchman. As she shuffled the cards she 
appealed to Mr. Barkley: “I seem to be 
awfully thirsty. Could I have another lem- 
onade, please?’’ 
He apologized profusely for being so care- 
less, ordered the lemonade, and also more 
| Scotch for himself and Mr. Wadswarn. 
I thought he’d had enough, and that it was 
a pity Doris had inadvertently started him 
off again. He wasn’t drunk, but he was by 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


way of being rather mellow, and it looked 
as though Mr. Wadswarn would soon be. 

“Now, what's stakes?’’ asked Mr. Bark- 
ley. ‘We'll leave it to the lady.” 

“Would ten cents'a point ———”’ Doris 
began hesitatingly. 

“Why, Miss Leonard, you're a regular 
fellow,” declared Mr. Wadswarn. “Ten 
cents a point suits m¢ and Asa to a T.”’ 

They looked at M. Blanchard. “I do not 
usually play so high,”’ he said, “but since 
Miss Blanchard has spoken, I obey.” 

It was a queer garne. Mr. Barkley and 
Mr. Wadswarn seemed to be expert, expe- 
rienced players, and accustomed to each 
other’s playing. Even so, they did not 
win—at least not spectacularly. Nor did 
they lose—spectacularly. Doris and M. 
Blanchard kept just a little ahead of them 
all the time. Just a little. And even to my 
ignorant eyes it was plain that the lead was 
due to Doris, for M. Blanchard played 
nothing more than a good steady uninspired 
game, while hers alternated from extreme 
brilliancy in a pinch to downright careless- 
ness when they might have had everything 
on the board. More than once Mr. Wads- 
warn warned her benevolently that she was 
giving the game away to him and his part- 
ner, and each time she was chagrined and 
apologetic to Blanchard, making haste to 
be more attentive to the next hand, and 
invariably winning it. 

“Why, you'd be a great little player if 
you put your mind on it,”’ said Mr. Wads- 
warn paternally after one of these rallies. 

“Old Bob’s getting sore because you're 
ahead of us,” chuckled Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Wadswarn chuckled too. “Is that 
so! If I’m getting sore it’s because I’ve got 
such a bonehead partner!” 

“Go on! If it wasn’t for me these two 
young people would lick the tar out of us,”’ 
declared Mr. Barkley. 

They were really awfully amusing. I 
looked across at Gilbert Carter, but all of 
his attention was concentrated on Doris. It 
made me feel even more out of it than I 
was. I’ve been alone a good part of my life, 
but I’d never been specially lonely except 
for that awful time just after mother died. 
But now a little throb of that same loneli- 
ness came back. I got up and said I really 
must go back to Miss Pyne now. 

And then my lonely feeling was shat- 
tered, for Doris glanced up at me in that 
warm friendly way of hers, and said, “I'll 
be round as soon as we’re through the game 
here, and we'll do five miles before dinner.” 

Pretty nice of her, for she didn’t have to 
bother about me. I went on out to our 
chairs, but Miss Pyne had gone below, so I 
cuddled into my rug and tried to take a nap. 
Sleep wouldn’t come. I could only sit and 
stare at the snowy foam dappling the dull 
flanks of the waves, thesun dimmed to a pale 
gold platter hung in gray cloud tapestries. 
These, with the march of the determined 
few who make the deck an eternal mara- 
thon, and the beat-beat-beat of the engine 
didn’t make a cheering environment. 

And then I hauled out of the back of my 
mind the real reason of my depression, and 
ownéd up to it honestly. I wanted Gilbert 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

Carter to talk to me, to look at me as he 
looked at Doris. Yes, that was what I 
wanted. I wanted it quite unreasonably 
and ridiculously. I’d never felt this way 
about any man before. Of course I’d only 
known a few—boys at the art school where 
I’d studied nights, and men in the office 
where I worked days. Some of them had 
liked me, but I hadn’t had enough interest 
in any one of them to think about it. And 
now—a perfect stranger! Once more I told 
myself that I was a little fool, and that I 
was not to be silly. Yet it seemed likely 
that I was going to spend most of the voy- 
age admonishing myself along the same 
line—a lively prospect! At last I went down 
to the cabin, a mass of indigo. 

Miss Pyne was asleep in her berth, and 
there was nothing for me to do but to fling 
myself down on mine and court the nap 
that had eluded me outside. But the stew- 
ardess came in with a cup of tea, so I 
propped myself on my pillows and prepared 


| to enjoy it, and dug out a book to go with 
| it. 


I was still lying there reading when 
Doris tapped at the door. 

She glanced at the sleeping Miss Pyne 
and whispered, ‘‘Do come out on deck and 
take a walk.” 

Out we went, arm in arm, Doris com- 
plaining of her afternoon with every step. 
‘Was ever anything so stupid! I don’t 
know why I let myself in for a prolonged 
bridge game! I don’t care a thing for cards, 
but I’m so easy I never can make up my 
mind to refuse when anyone asks me. But 
wasn’t Mr. Wadswarn funny, telling me 
how I ought to play! He thinks he’s good. 
Why, if I'd really tried ——-”’ She broke 
off, laughing. “‘ You know,” she continued 
after a moment, “he lost nearly forty dol- 
lars, and he was so peeved, though he tried 
to hide it. Not because of the money, I'll 
say that for him, but because he hated so to 
be beaten.” 

She went on: “Mr. Blanchard only 
paves a little while. Then Mr. Carter took 

is place. He plays a much better game 
| than the Frenchman. Isn’t he a sweet boy? 
You liked him; I felt it.’’ 

“Yes, I liked him a lot,” I said steadily. 

“T like him too. Didn’t the Frenchman 
say he works for a jewelry house?”’ 

“I think so.” 

She gave me an odd sidelong glance. 
“What are you going to wear for dinner 
tonight?” 

“What I’ve got on, I think.” 

“Oh, my dear, aren’t you going to dress? 
Why, we'll want to dance.” 
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“T haven’t danced for years—not since 
I used to go to dancing school when I was 
little. I can’t do any of the new steps. I’ve 
never had the time or chance to learn.” 

I believe Doris was genuinely shocked. 
She stopped and stared at me as if she 
couldn’t believe her ears. ‘‘Oh, Elsie,’’ she 
cried, using my first name again, “you 
| make me feel such a useless little nitwit. 
| You—you do all the worthwhile things, 
| and I do all the nothings. But as for dan- 

cing—why, you'll pick it up in no time 

again. And I’m going to teach you—I can 
| do that, at least. Do, do let me, please. I’d 
love to. Really I would.” 

There was something so spontaneous, so 
genuine in her kindness, that it took us 
farther on the road to friendship than 
months of acquaintance could have done. 
And it brought me almost to tears, it was 
so long since anyone had shown any solici- 
tude for my pleasure. I could whe & trust 
my voice to answer. 

“But that would just be a bother—I 
can’t let you,"’ I said at last. 

She squeezed my arm. ‘It’s not a bother. 
We'll dance tonight and all the other nights. 
So that’s that.”” And she looked at me with 
| such friendliness and sweetness in those 
aoe eyes of hers that I could have hugged 

er. 
| So that night I put on my one good dress, 
| a soft almond-green crépe that I’d bought 
| in Paris at a little shop near our hotel, and 
| went down to dinner, all excitement. Doris 
| had on a delicious white-and-silver frock, 
| with a swathe of violet tulle around her 

shoulders to deepen the color of her eyes. 
She was perfection, to the least detail. We 

got our first view of Mrs. Wadswarn, too, 
| who turned out to be as stout as her hus- 
| band and as commonplace. She was all 
| dolled up in écru lace and had the biggest, 
} gayest Spanish shawl in the world. 

e made a curious table, the eight of us! 
Doris was the high light, the bright spot, 
and incidentally all the men sat with their 
heads turned toward her like automatons. 

| I wonder how they got their food into their 
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mouths, for they certainly didn’t look to 
see how or what they were eating. 

Doris inadvertently started them to 
ordering drinks through asking for mineral 
water for herself. The wine steward made 
a questioning pause and that reminded Mr. 
Barkley that it was the first night out and 
we must celebrate with champagne. Then 
Mr. Wadswarn must celebrate too. 

Gilbert Carter was sitting by me, and he 
looked the least bit disgusted. 

“I take it you don’t care for the alcoholic 
haze,” I said to him so that the others 
didn’t hear. 

“Oh, it’s their affair. But take this after- 
noon—both of them had just enough to 
make them do foolish things, trying to raise 
the stakes and disputing over points. It 
might have been embarrassing for Miss 
Leonard. Of course I wouldn’t let them 
raise the stakes; I don’t know anything 
about these people. They were on the ship 
I came over on, and we got acquainted, but 
that’s no great personal reference.”’ 

I liked talking to him so confidentially, 
even if he didn’t take his eyes or his 
thoughts off Doris. And I liked even more 
strolling out of the dining room after dinner 
with him, quite as if he belonged to me, 
and having him run back to fetch my hand- 
kerchief. 

“We'll all go up to the smoking room for 
coffee and cordials,”” ordered Mr. Barkley. 

“And then bridge,’”’ added Mrs. Wads- 
warn. 

“But we’re going to dance,”’ said Doris, 
smiling back at me. It gave me a warm 
little tingle to think she hadn’t forgotten. 

“Oh, you young people,” said Mrs. 
Wadswarn. ‘I know how you feel. I used 
to think I could just die two-stepping!”’ 

It seemed to me that I was at a play, it 
was so different from anything I'd been ac- 
customed to. To be among these effortless, 
carefree, easy people, to watch Mr. Bark- 
ley’s puffy importance, to listen to the 

adswarns rag each other, to enjoy Doris’ 
beauty and charm, to hear M. Blanchard’s 
careful thoughtful English—and to be near 
Gilbert Carter! I got no sense of reality 
from it. But it was interesting. Coffee and 
cordials appeared, the men talked about 
the pool being made up for the next day’s 
run, Miss Pyne asked Doris where she got 
her dress, and Doris told her, while Barkley, 
Blanchard and Carter all glowered at Miss 
Pyne for breaking into their monopoly, 
Mrs. Wadswarn began to mourn about the 
customs, and so on, and so on. And here I 
was, one of them, and having a beautiful 
time. And it had all happened—how? 
Through Doris Leonard bumping into me 
at the station! It was all Doris Leonard. 
We all revolved around her, deferred to her, 
watched her. Yet she wasn’t spoiled; she 
was perfectly unconscious and natural. 

When the orchestra commenced to play 
in the big salon she made me come with her 
for that promised dancing lesson. First 
Doris took me round and showed me the 
steps, and then I danced with Mr. Barkley. 
I can hardly express the pleasure that it 
gave me. It was as easy—after the first few 
minutes it seemed as though I’d been doing 
it for years, and the rhythm and the accent 
of the music released me, somehow, from 
all the dull drab days I’d been through, and 
I felt awfully young and gay and giggly and 
foolish. I wanted to prance and shout. The 
color came up in my face, and—now this 
isn’t vanity—I knew that I was pretty, al- 
most as pretty as Doris. How did I know 
it? By the best barometer of all, the atten- 
tion of the men in our party. Gilbert Carter 
taught me to fox-trot—and he didn’t find 
it all a mere duty either. Girls know! 

At last Mr. Barkley marshaled our re- 
turn to the smoking room and began order- 
ing drinks again. I was glad enough of my 
lemonade this time, and I wouldn’t take 


anne Sener. 
rs. Wadswarn was clamoring for bridge 
and insisting that Doris play. After a good 
bit of talk they ctr it, Doris and Gil- 
bert Carter against Mrs. Wadswarn and 
Mr. Barkley. Mr. Wadswarn said he was 
going to stay on the sidelines and rescue the 
survivors. Miss Pyne had gone below. M. 
Blanchard very gallantly offered to teach 
me Russian bank at a table near by. But I 
said no, that I’d rather watch the bridge. 

It was eerie, the change that came over 
Mrs. Wadswarn when she felt the cards in 
her hand. She hardened and stiffened, and 
her face became a rigid mask. Her eyes 
were steely pin points. I’d never seen a 
bridge fiend in action before, and she almost 
made me afraid. 

“Twenty-five cents a point,’”’ she de- 
clared. (Continued on Page 77) 
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“My respect for a man is not quite 
complete until I learn that he can 


HUS the late Lord Alfred 
Tennyson, poet laureate 
of England in the-reign of 
Queen Victoria, voiced his 
admiration for the game of 


billiards. 


Billiards is indeed “a gentle- 
man’s game” more than any 
other form of recreation. It 
develops and demonstrates 
in the player self-control, 
courtesy and a fine sense of 
fairness—the very qualities 
of mind and manner that 
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Doris hesitated for a moment. 
well,”’ she said at last. 
Mr. Carter.” 

There was nothing for Gilbert Carter to 
do but acquiesce, and the four settled down 
to business. 

If the game of the afternoon had been 
strange to watch, this one was more so. 
Mrs. Wadswarn played with supreme con- 
fidence—at first. Only, just when she was 
sure that she was going to win, something 
happened. By some clever finesse, some 
unlooked-for strategy, Doris inevitably 
took the odd trick. Mrs. Wadswarn began 
to consider her bids lingeringly before she 
made them, and she watched the cards as 
they fell, like a hawk. Angry red spots 
came up on her cheeks. 

Of course all this gave her husband a 
wonderful chance, and he couldn’t keep 
quiet. “Not up to your usual form, are 
you, tonight, Edie?” he would ask; or, 

“Maybe ripping all those labels out of your 
Paris frocks put you off your game. 

Mrs. Wadswarn wouldn’t answer him. 
She concentrated on the game. But the 
more she concentrated the less good it did 
her; the score kept mounting for Doris and 
Gilbert Carter. It wasn’t losing the money 
she minded, I could see that, but the blow 
to her pride was unendurable. I take it she 
was the ruling terror of all the bridge fans 
in her own home city, an authority on fine 
points and a court of last resort in disputes. 
And here she was losing hand after hand to 
a little slip of a girl who didn’t even take 
the game very seriously. It stung! 

And the way the score was mounting up 
was horrible. I saw Doris look at it again 
and again, more and more troubled. Finally 
when it was over three hundred dollars, she 
picked it up and looked frankly at Mrs. 
Wadswarn. 

“T’d rather not play any longer,” she 
said. “I don’t like to win as much money as 
this. Please don’t misunderstand me 
know it’s nothing but luck—we'’ve had an 
unusual run of cards, Mr. Carter and I, and 
I’m only saying this for my own peace of 
mind—I’m quite selfish about it, you see, 
but—I wish we hadn’t made the stakes so 
high. Would you mind— very much— if we 
called it ten cents a point, like this after- 
noon?” 

Well, Mrs. Wadswarn flared! "ae 
wouldn’t have proposed these stakes unless 
I was prepared to pay my losses,’ ’ she said, 
in the most enraged voice, ‘‘and it wasn’t 
just luck, my losing. You're a very re- 
markable player, Miss Leonard; very re- 
markable indeed.” 

“T didn’t mean you couldn’t afford to 
pay your losses,”’ said Doris, looking even 
more distressed and appe aling. ‘That was 
the last thing in my mind, It’s just that I 
preenery hate to win so much—from 
friends—you know.’ 

Then Mr. Wadswarn interposed: ‘It’s 
perfectly all right, Miss Leonard; don’t 
worry your little head about it. Edie’s won 
lots more than three hundred at a sitting 
out home. We always play high and we like 
it. Your scruples do you credit, and we 
appreciate what you say, but don’t you 
think about it again. Come, Edie, don’t be 
a grouch. The little girl means it to be 
nice.” 

“T guess I spoke too quick,” said Mrs. 
Wadswarn, thawing a trifle. “I might’s 
well admit it, it makes me very sore to be 
beaten, and Bob here, rubbing it in, didn’t 
sweeten it. Excuse me, Miss Leonard, and 
let’s go on with the game.” 

“I’m really very tired,’’ said Doris. “So, 
if you don’t mind, let’s not go on with the 
game. I’ll give you your revenge tomor¢ 
row—but no more tonight.” 

There was nothing to be done after that, 
so Mr. Barkley and Mrs. Wadswarn paid 
up, and everybody said good night. I'd 

waited for Doris, because she seemed so 
little and alone and fragile and weary, and 
we went down together. 

I didn’t want to play,” she said to me, 
as soon as we were out of earshot, “and 
now, all this money! It makes me feel 
queer. I enjoy a game of bridge as much as 
anyone else, but to be dragged into playing 
for such stakes why, it’s nothing but 
gambling. It’s hateful. I don’t believe Mr. 
Carter liked it either; and I don’t blame 
him. He is sweet, don’t you think?” 

“Yes, I like him.” I couldn’t say any 
more about Gilbert Carter. 

So we separated and went down into our 
cabins. Miss Pyne rolled over and opened 
sleepy eyes. “I'll bet that Mrs. Wadswarn 
got licked out of her boots, didn’t she?” 
she asked. 


“Very 
“If you're willing, 
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“Why, yes. How did you guess?” 

“Oh, she was bragging so while you were 
dancing. I just thought she wasn’t as smart 
as she looks. And that little Leonard girl is 
a lot smarter than she looks. She’s no- 
body’s fool, that girl. Nobody’s putting 
anything across on her.”’ 

And, come to think of it, nobody was. 
Only I didn’t want to think of Doris in that 
way. She had been kind to me, and I was 
too grateful. That delicious - “a And 
there'd be five more nights of it. 

I didn’t answer Miss Pyne and she rolled 
back to sleep again, and I went to sleep 
myself to dream of fox-trotting with Gilbert 
Carter. 

Life on shipboard forms itself easily into 
a routine. Bath, breakfast, walk on deck, 
the morning bouillon, reading, shuffleboard, 
more walking, luncheon, announcement of 
the winner in the day's pool, posting the 
run, movies, puppet show, afternoon tea, 
more walking, dressing, dinner, coffee in the 
smoking reom, cards and dancing! There, 
with individual diversifications, is a typical 
ship’s day. Provided, of course, the weather 
permits one to be anything but seasick, 
which is an occupation in itself, and wholly 
engrossing. People divide into groups—the 
woozy preluncheon-and-predinner-cocktail 
group; the dancing group; the dressy group 
in their new French finery; the nondressy 
group of aggressive sports clothes, flat- 
heeled shoes and dub hats; the exclusive 
group that refuses to mix with the common 
herd; the common herd that doesn’t care 
because it is having a beautiful time being 
sociable with each other; the determined 
deck-game group; the card-playing group; 
the noisy group, a fearful pest these, usually 
dominated by a male or female cut-up 
whom nine-tenths of the passengers would 
rejoice to push overboard. These groups 
overlap and intertwine—the same persons 
may belong toseveral; and there are always 
a few isolated figures who belong to none. 
But, due to the prolonged enforced asso- 
ciation, everyone aboard soon knows pretty 
much who everyone else is and with what 
groups he is affiliated. 

A girl as pretty as Doris Leonard is bound 
to have heaps of attention anywhere, but 
on a transatlantic liner, where pretty girls 
are never too many, it was inevitable that 
she'd be talked about by the women and 
run after by the men. Every man on the 
ship who wasn’t blind tried to scrape ac- 
quaintance with the men at our table, then 
they’d wander by our party as we sat on 
deck, bow and smile, and stop—to be in- 
troduced to Doris. 

And then of course there was the flood of 
gossip about her marvelous bridge playing. 
This gave her an added interest that her 
face, pretty as it was, could never have 
caused, I’m convinced of it. “She didn’t 
want to take the money,” ‘“‘She wins when- 
ever she plays,” “She asks not to have high 
stakes,” “She beat that Mrs. Wadswarn, 
the stout woman who sits at the table with 
her, my dear—and Mrs. Wadswarn’s 
known all over the Middle West as a mar- 
velous player.’’ That was the way the com- 
ment ran, and it was natural that all the 
men and women on the ship who were keen 
on bridge felt that the voyage was lost un- 
less they could sit in a game with the mar- 
velous Miss Leonard. 

The Wadswarns aided and abetted this 
feeling. They were forever bringing up peo- 
ple who would importune Doris for a 
game, and then they’d go and watch her 
play as if they were her fond parents! It 
was funny. Funny, except that I had the 
feeling that Doris got no.pleasure out of 
it, but that she was too good-natured and 
too easy-going to resist the impact of the 
Wadswarns’ combined insistence. She kept 
telling me how dreadfully it bored her, and 
when I’d urge her to refuse she’d just shake 
her head and say, “‘But don’t you see, if I 
refuse to play, after winning so much, 
everyone would think there was something 
downright shady about it?” 

I didn’t see that at all. ‘Give them all 
back the money you’ve won, then, and 
don’t touch another card,” I suggested. 

“Now, Elsie,”’ she said, laughing, 
“you're impossible. They’d be insulted. 
Cards are queer things, and card playing 
has a code all its own. You can’t give back 
money you’ve won. You can’t refuse to 
keep on playing if you’re winning. You 
can’t complain if you lose. You see, it’s a 
voluntary thing, a game of cards. I keep 
the stakes as low as I can, but if my oppo- 
nents want to double them, insist on 
doubling them, I can’t in all decency refuse, 
because it would look as if I didn’t want 
them to win anything back.” 
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Velumina-painted walls 
can be washed 


HE appearance of many a room is 

ruined by a single spot on the wail. It 
is the one jarring note. And the repainting 
or refinishing of the entire wall is necessary. 
velvet colors 
A sponge or rag 
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can be washed with soap and water. 
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| peeping into,” I told him. 
| anyone think such a mean thing?”’ 
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I was dying to ask her how much money 
she had won, but I didn’t. There were 
rumors of midnight games in a private 
cabin where the stakes had run as high as a 
dollar a point. There was a fast gay set on 
the ship who spent their time in high pla 
and in drinking. Doris’ skill made her wel- 
come in this set. There was a theatrical 
manager and his confidential man, born 
gamblers, both of them, wild about cards. 
There was a Southern lumber dealer and 
an important Great Lakes shipping man. 
There was a woman who runs an enormous 
and exclusive dressmaking establishment in 
Chicago— Miss Pyne knew her by sight. 
There was another woman who could only 
be numbered among the lilies of the field, a 
slender hard-lipped woman with the jewels 
of an empress. There was a great New York 
eye specialist, a handsome big old man, 
genial and engaging. And there were one or 
two others whose occupations and places of 
residence I never discovered. They were all 
linked together by one bond—love of ex- 
citement, And anything that would supply 
it they sought with a sort of ferocious in- 
tensity. It was a disease with them, noth- 
ing less. 

So this crowd gathered Doris into its 
innermost circle. I doubt that they stopped 
with bridge at a dollar a point. Money 
couldn’t be won or lost fast enough, even 
at that. Red dog and twenty-one were 
reputed to be their favorite games. But I 
never really knew, for Doris didn’t say, and 
I wasn’t invited to their parties. 

Gilbert Carter told me the most of it. He 
had stopped playing with Doris on the sec- 
ond day out—I mean playing at cards. He 
haunted her leisure moments like a shadow, 
and she was very glad to have him, if signs 
pointed right. But when she would disap- 
pear with the excitement set, he’d hunt me 
up and sit beside me and talk to me about 
her. I wasn’t the rose, but I was near the 
rose. 

I was glad to have him talk to me on any 
terms, though. I’d got myself in hand. 
I could see that he was awfully taken with 
Doris, and that he couldn’t understand, 
any more than I could, why she kept on at 
the pace she was going. She told him ex- 


| actly what she told me—that she had to 
| keep on playing cards, else people would 


think she didn’t want them to win back 


| their money. 


“But I couldn't be her partner any 


| more,” he said. “If I had been, there are 


idiots on this boat who'd say we were pro- 
fessionals working together. I wouldn't let 
her in for that.” 

“This is certainly a strange world I’m 
“How could 


“Don’t you find many such oddments 
and fragments and fantastic tag ends of 
gossip in this world that you're peeping 
into?”’ he asked. 

Without thinking, I answered, “Indeed 
I do. Why, only yesterday that skinny 
little woman who wears the bright yellow 
sweater and hat, and is always drenched 
with some vile perfume, came up to me and 
asked me if you were the young man who 
was bringing the Kalinoff pearls over to 
America!” 

“For the love of heaven, how did they 
get hold of that?” he exclaimed. “What 
did you say, if you don’t mind telling me?” 

“T don’t mind. I said that she’d better 


| ask you herself if she wanted any informa- 


tion.’ 
“You're a good little pal! 
pened after that fearful snub?” 
“It was a snub lost without a trace. She 


What hap- 


| gave me a long history of the pearls, from 


the time of the oysters who begat them, 
and wound up by telling me that you had 
been sent over by your firm to see them, 


| and if you thought they were worth the 


rice you were to bring them back to Amer- 
ica for the wife of a certain war millionaire. 


| And there was where she fell down—she 


didn’t know the war millionaire’s name! 
I chided her gently for this omission, and 
made my escape.” 

Helaughed. “It’s astonishing how there’s 
noimportant sale in the jewelry business but 
everyone knows of it. ‘here's a fascination 
about jewels to heaps of people who never 
owned one. But the Kalinoff pearls, though 
they’re very beautiful, aren’t really ve: 
important. They don’t figure along wit 
diamonds—the Orloff or Cullinan or the 
Hope Blue—to cite the favorite gems of the 
Sunday papers. I’ll have to look up this 
lady in yellow and see what she’s like.” 

I led him back to his favorite subject. 
“Doris has lovely pearls, hasn’t she?” 

“They're very good, yes.” 
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“They're lovely on her. Yet she’s so 
lovely she doesn’t need them.” 

“Oh, that’s true. I only wish she’d cut 
out that bunch of rotters. She doesn’t be- 
long with them. Last night it was after 
three o’clock ———-”’ He checked himself, 
then went on: “ Her cabin’s very near mine 
and I almost always stay awake until she 
comes in, just in case, you know—she might 
need someone—for something. That’s a 
‘ated bad lot she’s playing round with, you 

now. When they get drinking there’s no 
telling ———-” He stopped again. 

“But she doesn’t drink anything,” I told 
him, hunting for something to console him. 
“She doesn’t touch it.” 

“‘No—but they order it by the case! My 
steward told me.” 

Just then Doris came down deck, and he 
jumped as though someone had touched a 
button. He went to meet her with such a 
look in his eyes—it almost made me choke. 
And she looked back at him as though she 
liked him a lot too. I gritted my teeth and 
repeated my formula that I wasn’t to be a 
fool, I wasn’t to be a fool! But, of course, I 
was a fool—and I knew it. If Gilbert Carter 
had jum and hurried to me as he did to 
Doris, I'd have been even a bigger fool. 
It was strange to me to feel so keenly, to be 
caught by an emotion I couldn’t master 
and put aside and forget. I wondered if 
this was falling in love. If so, it was a pain- 
ful thing, yet there was an ecstasy about it. 
I couldn’t be mean and petty and jealous 
when I remembered the Kind things Doris 
had done for me. I thought of her as my 
friend. Yet I hugged to myself the secret 
that she could never love him more than 
I could, if she did come to love him. That 
little patch of conceit I permitted myself 
to revel in. 

When I had a moment alone with Doris 
I told her of his leaving his door open to 
listen and wait for her in case she might 
have need of him. Her big violet eyes looked 
at mine softly. 

“Why, my dear,” she said, and then, al- 
most as if she was protesting to someone, 
“Oh, why is he such a decent man!” 

“But you don’t want him to be anything 
else, do you?”’ I asked in amazement. 

She seemed to come to herself. “‘No—of 
course not. There are precious few of them, 
if you ask me.” 

“He wishes you'd cut out all these joy- 
riders,” I told her. “He and I agree that 
you don’t belong to them.” 

“Oh, you two—aren’t you funny! But 
you know, Elsie, I’d cut them out in a mo- 
ment if—if my luck would only break.” 

“Are you still winning?” 

“Yes, lam, and they simply won’t hear 
of my quitting.” 

It seemed to me such nonsense, and I said 
so. “I certainly don’t see that it does them 
any good to keep on losing. I should think 
they'd be tired of it by this time.” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“No, I don’t. Anyway you'll have 
enough to buy yourself another string of 
pearls by the time we land.” I don’t know 
what made me say that, only I was looking 
at the ney, luster of her pearls against her 
soft white throat. And then I told her 
about the woman in the yellow sweater and 
what she had said to me about the Kalinoff 
pearls and Gilbert Carter. 

Doris was interested at once. 

“Oh, that’s what he’s got, then,” she 
said. ‘I’ve heard of them. They're consid- 
ered a fine string; not very large, but well 
matched and perfect shape. wonder if 
he’d show them to me. I'd adore seeing 
them.” 

“He’d do anything for you; I know 
that,” I said. , 

That was all we said about it, for we 
commenced to talk abdut the big féte 
planned for the last night out. It was to be 
a country fair, with everyone in fancy 
dress, and all sorts of stunts. There were to 
be singing gypsies, and a fortune-telling 
booth, and a ring-the-cane booth, and one 
of those wheels where you buy a number 
and if it comes up you get a silly prize. 

A very executive lady, wife of a senator, 
was managing the affair, and she busied 
herself asking everyone to help, and ap- 
pointing committees and consulting this 

rson and that in a way that gave her, at 
east, intense satisfaction. I wouldn’t serve 
on a committee, but when she pressed me 
to know what I could do, and rolled her 
eyes at me impressively and said “All the 
proceeds go to the widows and orphans of 
the brave sailors,’ I got rather ashamed to 
be so disobliging and I said I’d make 
sketches of people for fifty cents apiece if 
she wanted me to. Widows and orphans 
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are, after all, widows and orphans, and if I 
could earn a few dollars for them by an 
evening’s work I'd do it. 

But Mrs. Senator didn’t make any head- 
way with Doris, though she pursued her 
diligently. Doris displayed unexpected 
firmness. 

“T’m awfully sorry, but I don’t sing and 
I don’t play and I don’t care for dressing 
up, and I’ve no business head, so that I 
couldn’t take charge of a booth, and I can’t 
draw pictures; so you’ll have to let me be 
one of those who come to admire and to 
buy,” she told Mrs. Senator, and she stuck 
to it. 

Probably her responsibilities were fraz- 
zling Mrs. Senator’s nerves, for her sweet- 
ness suddenly turned acid: ‘‘Would you 
consent, then, Miss Leonard,” she asked, 
with a nasty, lemony undercurrent in her 
voice, “to play an exhibition game of cards? 
You could do that, you know. Many peo- 
ple would be glad to pay—as onlookers. We 
could realize a considerable sum for the 
widows and orphans if you'd do it.” 

We were out on deck, and Gilbert Carter 
was sitting on one side of Doris, and I on 
the other. Mrs. Senator was bulking high 
above us, looking down. I turned instinct- 
ively to put my hand out to Doris, for the 
woman’s words were like knives. 

But I didn’t recognize Doris. Her sweet, 
almost childlike face had turned bitter, 
shrewd, vindictive, cruel, terrible—and 

years older. And if Mrs. Senator’s voice 
ad been sharp, Doris’ was a sword. 

“Just what do you imply?” she de- 
manded stabbingly. “Considering the 
nasty public-land scandal your husband 
was mixed up in when you were his stenog- 
rapher, you haven’t much to say about 
anybody else’s honesty, I should think. 
And if you dare make any least insinuation 
against me I’ll broadcast some facts about 
you and your past and your husband that 
will make headlines in every newspaper in 
the country. Get out now—and shut up!” 

It was exactly as if she’d beaten her. 
Mrs. Senator almost ran up the deck, 
shrunken and crouching with fear. And 
Gilbert Carter and I looked at each other 
across Doris, who had dropped her head in 
her hands and was sobbing. 

“How dared she!”’ she wept. 
dared she!” 

It was dreadful. Gilbert Carter jumped 
up and stood before her so that people pass- 
ing wouldn’t stare or stop. And I put my 
arms around her and tried to quiet her. 

“Why, Doris,” I said—‘“ Doris, don’t, 
dear, please. The woman’s not worth wast- 
ing a thought on. And anyway—you’ve 
settled her.” 

And then the extraordinary way in which 
she had settled her came back to me, and 
the words died on my tongue. It had been 
another Doris from the girl I knew and 
liked who had lashed Mrs. Senator. 

In a moment Doris recovered herself. 
She sat up, wiping her eyes with a scrap of a 
handkerchief. Her face was young and 
innocent again; her violet eyes had never 
seemed so lovely as they did now with 
tears in them. 

“I’m so ashamed I lost my temper,” she 
said. “I almost never do; I hate to. But 
that woman ——” 

“You're all tired out and nervous and 
miserable,” said Gilbert Carter, with such 
tenderness in his voice that I trembled to 
hear it. “Served that old cat right.” 

And then he, too, looked puzzled, and I 
knew that he was feeling as I was; that 
here was someone whom we didn’t know at 
all, in the girl we thought we knew so well. 
He wasn’t so blinded by his infatuation for 
her that he hadn’t seen—and heard. And 
she realized it. 

“I’m going down,” she said. “Elsie, will 
you come with me? I am so tired—and I’m 
not awfully well today either.” 

So I went with her to her cabin and put 
her in her berth and asked her stewardess 
for a cup of tea, and generally did what I 
could. 

“What do you suppose Gilbert Carter 
thought?” she asked at last. 

Oh, it was hard for me to answer, but she 
was holding to my hand _ beseechingly. 
“I’m sure he was glad you settled her,” 
I said. 

She gazed at me again searchingly. “You 
know he wasn’t,” she said. “He was 
shocked; and the more he remembers it the 
more shocked he’ll be.” 

I couldn’t say a word. 

“Look here, Elsie,” she went on. “Will 
you do something for me?”’ 

“Of course, if I can.” 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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A new understanding of the 
job that a motor oil must do 
is now convincing car owners 
that all motor oils are not 
alike. They are learning to 
entrust the protection of ex- 
pensive motors to the “film of 
protection” alone. 





Thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel 




















the “film of protection” safeguards your motor 


ILK, STEEL, TISSUE—a strange 

combination. Yet your motor 
oil must have the qualities of all 
three if it is to lubricate your motor 
properly. 


In action, oil forms a film over 
the vital parts of a motor. This film 
must be tissue-thin to work its way 
between the whirling, sliding metal 
surfaces. It must be silk-smooth to 
speed flying pistons and revolving 
bearings. It must be steel-tough to 
withstand the menace of tearing, 
grinding friction—the lash of sear- 
ing, scorching heat. 


Why ordinary oil fails 


Ordinary oil, bought casually here 
and there, may lubricate your motor 
under ideal conditions. But when 
you stop and start and creep along 


_in traffic, labor up long, winding 


hills or overload your motor, ordi- 
nary oil can’t stand the punishment. 


The film breaks, 
curls up and burns. 
Through the shattered 
film, hot metal chafes 
against metal. Destruc- 
tive friction sets up. The results 
are often lost power, scored cylin- 
ders and burned out bearings. Over 
75% of all engine repairs are caused 
by poor lubrication. 


The “film of protection” 


Tide Water engineers spent years 
studying the chemical and physical 
characteristics of oils and oil films. 
Experiment followed 
experiment, test fol- 
lowed test, until they 
perfected, in Veedol, an 
oil which offers the 














utmost resistance to deadly heat 
and friction—an oil which forms a 
“film of protection”, thin as tissue, 
smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


Today, thousands of car-owners 
know that the Veedol “film of pro- 
tection” means added power, greater 
gasoline and oil mileage and a new 
freedom from motor repairs. 


The Veedol Motor Protection 
Guide at your dealer’s is a chart 
which tells you which Veedol oil 
to use in your car. Have your crank- 
case filled today with Veedol. Put 
the “film of protection” to work, 
safe-guarding your motor and con- 
serving its power. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
11 Broadway, New York; Chicago, 
3433 So. Racine Ave.; San Francisco, 
440 Brannan St. 


Motorists in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure 
additional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline 
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HETHER for a 

brand-new bath- 
room in a brand-new 
home — for the remodeling 
of the old bathroom in the 
old homestead —or just to 
have in any bathroom, the 
most beautiful, sanitary 
and practical seat—by all 
means ask your plumber 

for the 


PVEQWAITE 


\ 
SANI=-SEAT 


You know its clean 


Rich, soft, sparkling white, 
graceful in every line—it does 
make the bathroom, Pure, spot- 
less, obviously clean—even a 
fleck of dust is visible on its 
immaculate surface. 


The EVER-WHITE Sani-Seat is 
processed, even to the hinges, 
with pure white Pyralin. No 
metal to clean and polish. One 
wipe with a damp cloth and 
the entire seat is clean and 
sanitary, 


The EVER-WHITE Sani-Seat is 
sold for $12 through Master 
Plumbers only. Ask yours or 
send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 
Mlustrated folder on request. 


<ifit>  Risabal 


Stops the leak 


No more gush, gur- 
ule and waste from 
your toilet tank. The 
Mushroom Parabal 
sucks down into the 
valve and seals it per- 
feetly, Made of one 
piece of pure, live 
gum, it is almost 
wear-proof-—guaran- 
teed three years. 
Illustrated folder 
on Ffequest. 


$1.25 at your plumber’s 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“You can. When you’re making sketches 
of people tonight make one for me of Gil- 
bert Carter, and don’t let him know it. 

-1 want it.” 

For some unexplainable reason I didn’t 
want to. “ But I’msuch a poor artist, Doris; 
it won’t look much like him.” 

“Never mind. Do it as well as you can. 
Do this for me, please, Elsie. I want it so 
much.” 

So I promised, and left her. I couldn’t 
figure out why she wanted a sketch. It im- 
plied that she cared for him and thought he 
didn’t care for her. Or, maybe, other way 
round, that he cared for her and she didn’t 
care for him, but liked him well enough to 
want his likenessfor memory. Oh, I couldn’t 
make any sense of it at all. And while I was 
wondering about it I met Gilbert Carter 
himself. 

“Ts she all right?” he asked me anxiously. 
“She’s been such a victim of that greedy 
crazy bunch of people,” he said after I’d 
told him I left Doris resting. “A little frag- 
ile creature like her! It’s some comfort to 
think she'll soon be at home. I hope her 

arents or some sensible sort of relative or 
riend will meet her. She needs someone to 
take care of her. Do you know who will 
meet her?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“But she’s got some people, hasn’t she? 
Who looks after her?” 

“Why, I don’t know. She’s never men- 
tioned anyone.” 

He began to eye me strangely. “But— 
but—she’s an old friend of yours—you’ve 
known her for some time, haven’t you?”’ 

Then I told him about my meeting with 
Doris on the day we left Paris, and how we 
happened to be in the same carriage on the 
train. 

“But Blanchard said,” he began— 
“Blanchard told me that you were all trav- 
eling together.” 

“He may have thought so. I suppose it 
did seem so. But it was pure chance.” 

“But I—I am sure that she—herself— 
told me she was with you and Miss Pyne.” 

‘Well, so she is, ina way. I dare say she 
didn’t want to seem to be too alone.” 

His face cleared. ‘Yes, I dare say that 
was it. You know—I like her awfully.” 

Oh, goodness, if he’d only said that about 
me! ‘Now don’t be a little fool,” I kept 
warning myself. So I wasn’t. I managed 
to smile at him and say that I liked her 
awfully myself. And that was that. 

After the row with Mrs. Senator I didn’t 
suppose Doris would go to the féte at all, 
but she did. I went early and established 
myself in the cubby-hole that had been 
arranged for me, and began work. How I 
worked! Good-natured, jolly Mr. Barkley 
acted as aide to me and soothed down the 
discontented ones, and if trade was dull for 
a moment he'd bring someone else in. The 
sailors’ widows and orphans reaped a very 
tidy sum from my labors, I’m happy to say, 
and for the most part the little sketches 
turned out pretty well. I had some chalks 
and I'd rub a dash of color in the back- 
ground and that gave them a sort of go! 

Along about the middle of the evening 
Gilbert Carter came and let me sketch him. 
When it was done I said I wasn’t quite 
satisfied, and if he’d let me keep it I'd touch 
it up and give it to him later in the evening. 
1 meant to copy it and give the original to 
Doris, as I'd promised. 

Then, if you please, as he was leaving he 
asked, ‘‘Have you done Miss Leonard?” 

I told him she hadn’t been in yet. 

“When she comes, could you, do you 
think, contrive to make two—and give one 
tome?” he asked. “ Do it for me—please,” 

My smile was a little wry at that, I’m 
afraid. But what was the use of squirming? 
“T’ll do it if I possibly can,” I told him. 

“Then I'll bring her in right away,” he 
promised joyfully. 

Presently he came back, very dashed. 
“Do you know, she won't be sketched! 
She’s superstitious about it, she. says. I’ve 
urged and urged her, but I can’t persuade 
her.”” We could see her, sitting on one of the 
sofas at the end of the room, with a crowd of 
men around her, as usual. ‘‘Couldn’t you 
do it, even at that distance, for me?” he 


begged. 

Thad just finished Mrs. Wadswarn and 
her Spanish shawl, and done it very flatter- 
ingly so that she was tickled half to death. 
I seized my diminishing pad, and with a 
few quick lines I did Doris’ exquisite little 
head in profile, tilted up in the appealing 
way she had, touched in the lovely line at 
the back of her neck, put a swirl of violet 
chalk to simulate the swirl of violet tulle 
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that she wore every evening, dahbed scarlet 
on her lips and a bit of yellow-brown on 
her hair, and it was done. And what is 
more, it was gorgeously good! It had 
caught the nameless something that makes 
likeness. It was Doris, Doris at her sweet- 
est and best. 

“Here’s twenty dollars for the widows 
and orphans,” said Gilbert Carter, seizing 
the sketch. ‘And that doesn’t begin to 
pay for it either. Why a girl like you, who 
ean do portraits like this one, slaves her life 
away in a commercial-art concern, I don’t 
see. I'll just run down and put this away, 
and relieve your studio here of my presence 
before I’m thrown out by Barkley.” 

I’d made someone perfectly happy, any- 
way, even if I wasn’t myself. But for all 
the moralists say about doing good to 
others being the perfect consolation for 
one’s own sorrows, I never did believe it, 
and I’m ready to testify right here that for 
me, at least, doing good for others when 
I’m blazing unhappy myself didn’t mean 
much. That is, it didn’t ease up my un- 
happiness. It gratified me in a way, but 
it was more like the early martyrs enjoying 
their hair shirts than any other emotion I 
can think of. 

The evening wore along, and at last Mr. 
Barkley said I was getting very white and 
fagged, and must come out and enjoy the 
féte. So I shut up shop, turned the money 
over to one of Mrs. Senator’s committee 
and made the rounds. We were all to- 
gether—the Wadswarns, Mr. Barkley, M. 
Blanchard and Miss Pyne—everyone but 
Gilbert Carter and Doris. They seemed to 
have disappeared, and Mr. Barkley made 
facetious comments about the full moon 
and the excellent opportunities for romantic 
moments on deck. We had an awfully 
amusing time doing the booths and looking 
at our fellow passengers who had yielded to 
the lure for fancy dress. 

When the féte was about over, and the 
crowd was thinning, Doris and Gilbert 
Carter appeared, quite naturally and with 
no indication in their manner that they had 
been indulging in romantics in the moon- 
light or anywhere else. Then Mr. Wads- 
warn and Mr. Barkley insisted that it was 
the last night out and we must all go into 
the smoking room and have champagne 
together. We drank one another’s health, 
and to the ship, and to the captain, and 
everyone made foolish jokes, and it was all 
good fun. 

I was sitting by Doris and I said to her, 
“‘Where have you been so long? I lost 
sight of you completely.” 

“Oh, I made Mr. Carter show me the 
pearls again. Elsie, they’re lovely! You 
can’t imagine how lovely! They make my 
little string look like cheap imitation.” 

This was the first I'd heard that he’d 
shown them to her before. She went on 
telling about them, and then she whispered, 
“Did you get his picture for me?”’ 

I told her I had, and it was pretty good. 
“Oh, you're a darling! How can I ever 
thank you!” she exclaimed. 

I felt sad enough when I went down to 
my cabin. Tomorrow I would lose them all 
except Miss Pyne—and I wouldn’t have 
minded losing her. I couldn’t help feeling 
it that Doris, for all her friendliness on the 
ship, hadn't said a word about seeing me 
again after we landed. And I wasn’t going 
to say it first. I couldn’t. And Gilbert 
Carter hadn’t said anything either. I re- 
minded myself that it was better if he 
didn’t, for if I saw him I’d just keep on 
being disturbed and upset about him, and 
wishing for things to happen that never 
would, and never could happen. 

My sad reflections didn’t keep me awake. 
It had been a dreadfully fatiguing day, and 
as soon as I got into bed I was sound asleep. 

The next morning the steward woke us 
early, and after I’d had my breakfast and 
finished my last bit of pectins I hurried to 
Doris’ cabin to take her the drawing of 
Gilbert Carter. I found her flushed and 
distracted, with all her luggage around her. 

“Thank heaven it’s flat!’’ she said when 
she saw the picture. “I can put it right in- 
side the top of that bag.” 

Then she looked at it, and looked at it, 
as though she would never stop. She didn’t 
say a word. At last she pulled herself to- 
gether and opened the bag and laid it in 
and put a chiffon scarf over it, and locked 
it up again. 

Then she exclaimed, “Oh, bother! I’ve 
left out my workease. Horrid, bunchy little 
thing—there isn’t a place where I can put 
it. Everything’s locked and I can’t open 
them again. Elsie, would you, could you, 
stick it in your handbag? I've got only this 
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flat pocketbook, and it’s stuffed already. 
Just send it to me when you get home.” 
I said yes and took the little square case of 
soft leather. “Take good care of it, won’t 
you? It was a gift, and I’m very much at- 
tached to it.” 

The steward showed his harassed face at 
the door. ‘Have you got your landing 
cards yet, miss?” he asked. “ All passengers 
must go up for health inspection and get 
their landing cards. Take your passport 
with you.” 

At this Doris began to scramble through 
the papers in her pocketbook to find her 
a. and I went on back to find Miss 

'yne and go up for my own landing card. 
It was almost as if Doris had dismissed me, 
now that she’d gotten the picture. But, as I 
asked myself, why not? I was nothing to 
her except a poor creature she’d been kind 
to. I might just as well accept it, and not 


- let myself feel sensitive and injured. 


I saw her again on the pier, after the usual 
wait and confusion and scramble and push 
about landing. As I had so little baggage 
I was among the first to be ready for inspec- 
tion, and my stuff was looked at and 
marked before Doris’ trunks had come up 
from the hold. As our names began with 
the same letter we had gone to the division 
marked L, and while my baggage was being 
looked at there was nothing for Doris to do 
but wait for her trunks. I got a nice old cus- 
toms man, and as he finished going through 
he gee he saw Doris and nodded to her. 
“Well, you back again?” he said with 
what I thought was offensive familiarity. 
“We didn’t have any warning this time. 
But you'll get your usual attention.” 

Doris didn’t say a word, but her face 
changed, and for a moment I thought she 
was going to fly at him as she’d done at 
Mrs. Senator. Then she evidently decided 
she wouldn't, but walked away a few steps 
into the crowd. 

“What do you mean by speaking like 
that?” I said indignantly. ‘You ought to 
be reported. It’s impertinent.” 

“‘T guess Doris has heard worse,” he said. 
“We all know her pretty well. She’s a great 
traveler.” He looked at me steadily for a 
moment, and then at my declaration. ‘‘ You 
a friend of hers?” he asked. 

“T never saw her until I got on the boat 
train in Paris,’ I said, and I began to feel 
queer and cold and frightened. 

“Well, if I were you I’d make a point of 
not seeing her again,’”’ he said. “There, 
everything’s in order. Get a porter and you 
can go right along.” 

It upset me so I forgot all about saying 
good-by to Doris. The porter took my 
things and I started off the pier, and as I 
did so I met Mr. Barkley. 

“‘All through?”’ he asked genially. “‘Me 
too. How about having dinner together to- 
night? The Wadswarns and you and me? 
I'll come after you. Don’t want to lose 
sight of all my shipmates, you know, I'll 
ask young Carter too; I'll just run back 
and do that, for once we’re through this 
gate there’s no returning. Wait here for me, 
will you?” 

He was gone before I could tell him that 
I didn’t want to wait, so I stood there curs- 
ing my stupidity and slowness. I waited 
and I waited and I waited; it seemed an 
hour, but the big clock only said fifteen 
minutes. Then I saw him coming back, his 
chubby face all lines of worry. 

“What d’you think?” he began. “Car- 
ter’s in a devil of a mess. Brought over 
those pearls, you know, declared ’em, every- 
thing regular and all that, opened ’em up 
and there's three missing. Not the biggest 
ones, but three of the medium size. ‘They 
were pinched off him somewhere between 
here and Paris. Poor kid—he’s sick; and no 
wonder. Had ’em all wrapped up in pieces 
of tissue paper, three or four together, and 
put in a sealed case. They opened ’em all 
up, and one of the pieces of tissue paper was 
empty.” 

I stood in a daze 
ter could have been! 

“It’s fierce for him,”” went on Mr. Bark- 
ley. “Fierce, I'll say. It’ll cost him his job, 
and he’ll never get another in the jewelry 
trade. Thing like that sticks to a man. 
He’ll be under suspicion too.”’ 

“1 should think all of us who knew him 
would be under suspicion then,” I said. 
“His employers must know he wouldn’t be 
such a fool as to throw away his job and his 
future for three pearls.” 

“That’s so—that’s logic,” said Mr. Bark- 
ley. “Well, come along, sister-——-we can’t 
stick around here. Come with me—I’ll get 
a taxi and take you wherever you're going.” 

(Continued on Page 83) 


as sick as Gilbert Car- 
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How they tested Varnish 


at Peabody College— 


‘*House Furnishing and Care”’ is one of the courses 
of the Home Economics Department at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. In con- 
nection with this course, the Department decided to 
conduct a scientific and absolutely impartial test as to 
the relative durability of floor finishes. 


Test Number One: a long, narrow walkway was con- 
structed and marked off into twenty-two test sections. 
One-third of the walkway was finished with different 
brands of varnish; one-third with oil preparations; the 
remainder with paints. 


A railing paralleled the walkway, thus compelling 
the several hundred students who entered the building 
daily to traverse the entire length of the walk. The 
amount of wear received was undoubtedly equivalent 
to many years’ use in any ordinary home. 


At the end of the testing period—approximately six 
months—the comparative durability of the different 
finishes was judged by faculty members and graduate 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 











VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


The famous Valspar 


ater test 


boiling 








students—seventy-three in all. Of the twenty-two 
number 5, finished with Valentine's 


Valspar, showed the least wear and won the test! 


test sections, 

Test Number Two: the walkway was then taken up 
and placed in the garage as a runway for automobiles. 
Kor six months it was subjected to constant drench 
ings while cars were being washed. At the end of this 
period the different finishes were carefully judged 
and Valspar scored first place again! 

Not a drop of water had penetrated the wood of the 
Valsparred section, thus proving the adso/ute water 
proofness and unequalled durability of the Valspar 
film. As for the other sections, the finishes were de- 
stroy ed, allowing the water to soak into the wood. 

These tests prove absolutely that Valspar’s wonder- 
ful endurance combined with waterproofness make it 
the supreme varnish for every use—indoors and out. 
Don’t forget that Valspar is also made in a varietye 
colors—Valspar Varnish-Stains and 
Send coupon for samples. 


of beautiful 
Valspar-Enamels. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 





I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece 
for each 40c sample can checked at right. (Only one 
sample per person of each product supplied at this 


special price.) Print full mail address plainly. 


Clear Valspar . . 
Valspar-Enamel . 
State Color 
Dealer's Name Valspar-Stain o° 
State Color 





Dealer's Address 





Your Name 


Your Address 
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Made in both 
5 and 10 gallon 


capacities 
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Buy From a Fry! 


Thousands of Fry-equipped service stations are 
now passing out these little informative Fry folders. 

Shortly millions will be distributed. The next 
time you buy gasoline, ask for one. 

We want you to be more familiar with the Fry 
Visible Gasoline Pump. Its automatic over-flow 
measuring device makes it mechanically accurate 
under all conditions. 

We are told the Fry Visible Pump has done much 
to improve the high standard of filling station 
service, throughout the country. 

The public know they can buy their gas from a 
Fry with confidence. That is why millions of motor- 
ists patronize Fry-equipped filling stations. So why 
don’t you buy from a Fry? Millions do! 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Company, Rochester, Pennsylvania 


PHILIP GIES PUMP CO., Ltd 
Canadian Manufacturers and Distributors 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


mBVisible Pump 


Always Accurate” 














(Continued from Page 80) 

We drove away in a taxi, good-hearted 
Mr. Barkley and I—and I liked him better 
for those few minutes than I had for the 
whole trip, because he talked with such real 
sympathy for Gilbert Carter. 

“2 m going back, after I’ve been to my 
hotel,’”’ he said, “and see if I can do any- 
thing for him. Lord, I hate to see a young 
clean-cut chap let in for a dirty deal like 
this. I’ll let you know how things are going 
at dinner tonight. I’ll come round for you 
about seven. 

To find out how things were going with 
Gilbert Carter I would have eaten a dozen 
dinners with far more wearisome folks than 
Mr. Barkley! So I thanked him, and he 
drove away. 

I found my little third-floor room bare 
and bleak as ever, and I made haste to un- 
pack; I didn’t want anything to eat. Then 
I remembered Doris’ work case, and I took 
it out of my bag and laid it on the dresser, 
I wondered if I could mail it or if it con- 
tained anything breakable, so I picked up 
the elegant little trifle and opened it. 

There were a tiny gold scissors and thim- 
ble, some wee spools of silk and cotton, a 
ribbon tape measure in a rose enamel case, 
a rose enamel box no bigger than my thumb, 
with buttons and snaps and hooks and 
eyes, a needle case and a cunning straw- 
berry emery bag. I fingered them absently. 
It was queer che way that customs man had 
spoken to her—queer and horrid. I was 
turning the emery bag in my finger at this 
moment, and as I did so the top came off it. 
It was of silver and had been glued on; the 
sea air had doubtless loosened it. Stitches 
held the bag together under this top, but 
the emery powder began to sift out through 
them in a stream of dusty gritty powder. 
The strawberry went limp in my fingers as 
its filling drained away, but there were 
lumps inside—hard lumps—one—two 
three. I seized the tiny gold scissors and cut 
the thing open, and Gilbert Carter’s three 
lost pearls dropped into my palm! 

I do not believe I thought of Doris at the 
moment at all. I thought only of Gilbert 
Carter and that I could give him back the 
thing he had lost. I went down to the pier 
as fast as a piratical taxi could take me, and 
I sat on the edge of the seat, urging the 
driver to go faster. Once there, I made 
frenzied inquiries, but Gilbert Carter had 
gone on to his office, and so the taxi and I 
went there too. 

We found it at last, a grim old building 
on Maiden Lane. 

The people in that place thought I was 
mad at first, but I made it clear to them 
that I must see someone in authority, and 
finally I was brought into an office where 
there were two men—and one of them was 
Gilbert Carter. 

“There are your lost pearis!” I said— 
and held them out to him. 

He didn’t offer to take them. 
you—you ——” he stammered. 
couldn't have ——’ 

“No, I didn’t steal them. They came to 
me in a strange way.” 

“From Doris Leonard,” he said. 

I nodded, and at that he sat down sud- 
denly and dropped his head on the desk. 
Then the other man took up the story. He 
was older, the manager of the firm, I found 
out later. His name was Ralston. To- 
gether we pieced it out. 

“‘She’s quite a notorious card sharp, our 
detective tells us, though she hasn’ t been 
at it long,” he said. “And she often does a 
little smuggling or something shady on the 
side, but they’ve never been able to get 
anything on her. Being so young and 
pretty—not so young as she looks, by the 
way—she usually attaches herself to ‘some 
respectable woman or party, and pretends 
to be traveling with them. Has a great 
de al of charm—and doesn’t scruple to use 
it.’ 


“But 
“You 


Every word made Gilbert Carter wince. 
And it made me wince too. She had been, 
I thought, my friend. And she had used me 
and my ignorance and my good will; used 
me from the first moment. 

“Look here,” I interrupted the manager. 
“‘T want to see you alone for a few minutes. 
Please—as a great favor. If Mr. Carter 
doesn’t mind?” 

The manager looked at 
and he went out of the room. “I want a 
reward for returning those pearls,” I said. 
“Oh, I don’t want money. But I do want 
two things. First, you mustn’t discharge 
Gilbert Carter. You must see that he’s 
ever so much more valuable to you after 
one mistake than if he hadn’t made it. 
You’ve got back the pearls.” 


Gilbert Carter 
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“‘It was entirely irregular for him to have 
shown them. And to have done it twice, it 
gave the woman the chance to substitute 
an empty paper for one of the filled ones.’ 

“Tf you’d known her you would probably 
have shown them to her. Be fair—haven’t 
you ever made any mistakes yourself? 
Don’t, don’t discharge him!”’ 

I meant to stay right there until he prom- 
ised, but he said, and he smiled when he 
said it, that there had never been any inten- 
tion of discharging Mr. Carter, which made 
me feel very flat and silly after all my 
heroics. 

“But you said you wanted two things,” 
he reminded me. 

“Oh, yes—I do. I want you to promise 
that you won't prosecute Doris Leonard. 
I tell you right now I won't be a witness 
against her.” 

“But why—why?” 

“You don’t need to know,” I said. “ Per- 
haps I’m sorry for her.” And at that I 


began to feel awfully shaky, and my head | 


was dizzy and the room sort of swam about 
me. The manager jumped at me and 
steadied me, and brought me water and 
fanned me with his handkerchief. I came 
to in a moment. 

“It’s just that I’m hungry,” I said to 
reassure him. “I haven’t had any lunch, 
and we had such an early breakfast on the 
boat. I’m quite all right, really. 


Gilbert Carter inside again. 
“Take Miss Lansing out and get her 
some luncheon and then take her home.” 
A nice man, that manager. 
though I suspected that he guessed 


hadn’t told him. 
Over the luncheon table 
and I talked it all out. 


“The thing I can’t forgive is that she 
planted those pearls on you to get them off | 


the pier. She knew she’d be suspected as 
soon as the loss was discovered. But that 
was a wickedly callous thing to do to a girl 
like you.” 

“It doesn’t matter now.” Nothing mat- 
tered but that he was most resentful about 
something done to me! ‘‘Was she sus- 
pected?” 

“Yes; all her baggage was held up and 
she was searched and put under surveil- 
lance. I suppose now, with your testimony, 
they can get her.” 

“No, they can’t. I told your Mr. Ral- 
ston I wouldn’t be a witness against her.” 

“Y ou did! Why?’ 

“That’s what he asked. I hardly know 
why—but she was so sweet to me, and I 
I liked her. You liked her too.” 

He sighed. ‘‘Yes—I—I thought I more 
than liked her. But I see now what a fool 
she made of me, how she used me, as she 
used all of us! And her card playing—do 
you know she cleaned up nearly five thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“T don’t care—those people could afford 
to lose it. I don’t care if he did get their 
money. And even if she did use me, as you 
say, she did something for me that I can 
never be grateful enough to her for doing. 
She’s just twisted 


at first. And it was your fault, you know, 
for showing them.” 

“TI know. If I hadn’t gone off my head 
about her I would have seen, I would have 
known. 
drinking, though she didn’t order anything 
for herself except soft stuff! Do you know, 
the detective recognized her from that 
sketch you made? That was why she 
wouldn’t let you make it, when she knew. 
They call her Violet Eyes at Police Head- 
quarters. But here I am talking about 
her. I ought to be talking about y ou. How 
am I ever to thank you for what you’ve done 
for me? You're a brave girl, Elsie Lansing; 
brave and true and good. I'd like to say a 
lot more —— 

There was something in his eyes the same 
as when he used to look at Doris, when he 
hardly knew I was in existence. 
it was different—and it was mine! 

My heart jumped. Poor Doris 
liked him too. 


she had 


his picture ~and the memory that she'd 
tricked and hurt someone 
her. Not very pleasant, even for a girl like 
Doris. 


But there was no need to think of her | 


now, or ever again. 
“Please go on,” 
I like it.” 
And this is where the story of Doris ends 
but my own story begins. 


I said. ‘I’m listening. 





He went to the door nee g beckoned 


I liked him, 
and | 
guessed correctly—a number of things I 


silbert Carter | 





she’s not really bad. I | 
don’t suppose she meant to steal the pearls | 


The way she used to get everyone | 





Only now | 
And she had known that | 
he’d find out, and now she'd nothing but | 


who'd trusted | 
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THE FAULTED LEDGE 


point in Fenton’s armor of indifference. “I 
believe he knows more about the real worth 
of that ledge than anyone else.” 

Fenton favored Slim with another slow 
calculating glance; then the drawn muscles 
of one cheek lifted his thin lips in a sugges- 
tion of a sneer. 

“Yes?” he said in a soft flat monotone, 
“That is interesting.” 

There followed a moment of uncomforta- 
ble silence before Ann spoke again. 

“Mr. Fenton has charge of the claims 
now,” she told him. “You came in to ask 
about a job, didn’t you?” 

Slim studied her as she talked, curiously, 
impersonally. He recalled moments when 
she had seemed desirable, tender, womanly. 
Now she seemed as cold and deliberately 
calculating as Fenton, whom he disliked 
instinctively. Slim was no man to witlessly 
let a woman make use of him. But he liked 
Ann Branton—liked her better than any 
woman he had ever known before. He de- 
cided, suddenly, as he decided all matters, 
that he would lend himself to her wishes in 
this deal. 

“That property looked good to me,” he 
admitted. “If you and Mr. Fenton are 
willing to let me take half my pay in stock 
I'll be glad to go to work for you.” 

Ann glanced at Fenton for his opinion, 
and Fenton, with a movement of his hand, 
indicated his utter indifference. 

“All right,” she told Slim. “You may 
report for work tomorrow if you wish.” 
She walked with him to the outer door. 
“Good old Slim,” she said in an undertone 
as he paused on the threshold, “I knew you 
would play up to my lead. And I'd like to 
dine with you this evening. But I mustn’t. 
I’m going to work here this evening. You 
come in a little after eight.’”’ She sighed as 
if weary. ‘“‘A little after eight,” she re- 
peated. “‘I have a confession to make.” 

A solitary light burned behind the closed 
door of her inner room when Slim returned 
that evening. He entered without knock- 
ing, and she rose from her desk to greet 

im. 

He perceived she had been working over 
some legal papers. Some of them were 
spread on the flat-topped table that served 
to keep visitors at a convenient distance 
from her desk. 

“You should play more and work less,” 
he said lightly as he seated himself across 
the table from her. “Right now you are 
easy to look at, but at the rate you are 
burning up nervous energy you'll be spend- 
ing half your income with beauty doctors 
before you are thirty.” 

As if to humor him she gathered the 
papers, tossed them in a pile on her desk, 
and pulled down the top. Then she leaned 
back in her chair and locked her hands 
behind her head. 

“Now,” she said, “I'll play for a while.” 
And she began talking with forced gayety; 
but from time to time he noticed she lapsed 
into periods of abstraction during which she 
appeared harassed, driven, worried. “If 
we were in Spokane this evening would you 
take me to a theater?” she asked after one 
of those moments of silence. 

“TI might,” he said. “In fact, I believe 
I would. And I'll say this: Any time be- 
fore the first of next June that you say the 
word I'll put on my brightest red necktie 
and be ready to take you.” 

“Why the red necktie?” 

“It’s so safe,” he explained. “I’ve never 
been able to get a red-haired lady to step 
out with me when I was wearing one.” 

“Old safety first!’”’ she chided. “I sup- 
pose you'll have some equally effective de- 
vice to meke use of when I ask you to give 
me your frank opinion of the property Mr. 
Fenton is managing now. 

Slim leaned forward, his arms on the 
table, his hands invitingly open. 

“Tell me the whole story about Mr. 
Fenton,” he suggested. 

Slim didn’t know he had a way with 
women, but Ann unclasped her hands from 
behind her head, leaned slowly forward and 
placed one of her hands in each of his. 

“T’ve promised—to marry—Mr. Fen- 
ton,” she said, speaking almost in a whisper. 

Slim refused to take her statement seri- 
ously. 

“Now, Ann,” he jested, “ Mr. Fenton is 
a thin man, and my orders were that you 
should select a fat wealthy one.” 

Ann smiled wanly. 

“The fat ones all seem to be spoken for,” 
she said. 


(Continued from Page 31) 


“How about the money you want? Can 
Mr. Fenton give you that?” 

Ann tightened her hold of Slim’s cool 
strong hands. 

“That is the condition I’ve made,” she 
confessed. ‘You know the amount I have 
had as my goal—aneven million. I’ve prom- 
ised to marry Mr. Fenton when he can 
give me that much as a wedding pres- 
ent. And now I’m afraid, Slim—afraid he'll 
hold me to my promise. When I first met 
him a few weeks ago I thought he was cold 
and selfish. But he isn’t cold, Slim. When 
he lets go his customary restraint and be- 
gins to talk—oh, I can't explain his influ- 
ence. Heoffersmeeverything I've wanted 
position, wealth, luxury. So I’ve promised 
him. Now I’m sorry and ashamed. Yet he 
swears he will hold me to my promise. And 
I want the million. 

“Money, or the lack of it, doesn’t mean 
anything to you, Slim,” she continued. “ But 
it is all I live for. I’d marry almost anyone 
fora million. And yet I don’t want to marry 
that way. I'd rather go drifting over the 
world with a laughing, singing, harum- 
scarum like you, Slim. That’s what my 
heart would have me do. But long ago I 
learned a woman can’t trust the desires of 
the heart. I learned from my mother and 
from her experiences that the brain must 
control the emotions. I wish it were other- 
wise, Slim.” 

Slim put both her tense hands in one of 
his and stroked them gently, soothingly. 

“Money does mean a great deal to you,” 
he said thoughtfully. “ Maybe a million 
wouldn’t be so awfully hard to acquire if a 
fellow set his mind to the task. I once knew 
a lad who believed if anyone desired a thing 
more than average — 

Ann laughed aloud. 

“That two per cent theory!” she ex- 
claimed. “ You ridiculous old dear.” 

“Tt’s a good theory, ” Slim defended, 
re aking earnestly. “ Dog-gone it, don’t 
laugh. Phere’ s no reason in the world why 
it shouldn’t work. I’m going to try it. 
With your desire for a million, and with ~ { 
determination to grab it for you—why, girl, 
we'll have it sewed in a sack in just a little 
time. The McKinnon ledge will be our 
berry bushy Are you with me?” 

Ann shook her head regretfully. 

“Mr. Fenton expects to make his money 
out of those claims,”’ she explained. “‘He 
owns a one-sixteenth interest now, and I 
believe he hopes eventually to buy the con- 
trolling interest, although I have no idea 
how he expects to finance the deal.” 

Slim nodded as if this information was 
not news to him. For a time he sat lost in 
study, absently patting her hands. 

“His present plan is to abandon the shaft 
and to drive a tunnel,” he said after a mo- 
ment, speaking more to himself than to her. 
“Well, I believe I'd drive a tunnel myself if 
I were a man like Fenton and wanted to get 
control of the property. 

“ And here is a bit of advice for you, Ann. 
There always comes a time when the little 
cyprinoids who buy treasury stock get dis- 
couraged and sell for any price that is of- 
fered. Sometime next summer, unless I’m 
mistaken, the price of the stock will be con- 
siderably less than it is now. When that 
time comes you buy as much as you can 
handle. In the meanwhile I'll be working in 
the tunnel. I'll keep you posted on all the 
exciting developments. 

“And also in the meanwhile there'll be a 
promoter sticking around here trying to 
edge in—a Mr. Conwine. Maybe you’ve 
heard of him. A professional wildcatter. 
You'll enjoy stringing Conwine. He be- 
lieves in the two per cent theory. He says it 
is going to get him in on this McKinnon 
deal.” 

“Slim,” she coaxed, “tell me the straight 
of it. Can’t you trust me?” 

“Sure, I trust you. I’m just guessing 
about that ledge. Fenton’s guess may be as 
good as mine. If it is, his interest will be 
worth all of a million dollars the way the 
price of the stock will skyrocket when 
he taps the ledge. But, Ann, I don’t like 
the man you've selected for a husband. I’m 
going to put the li’l’ ol’ theory to work for 
me. I’m going to see if I can’t make a mil- 
lion for you before he does.” 

As he was speaking he released her hands 
and rose to leave. She rose with him and 
went to his side, and he slipped his arm 
around her waist as they walked to the door 
together. As he paused with his hand on 
the latch she glanced up at his face with 


quick wistfulness, then slipped from his 
careless embrace. 

“You're a comforting sort of man to 
have around,” she told him. “If you 
weren’t such a vagabond I believe I would 


marry you and forget about the wealth I | 


want.” Then she sighed. “But I am two 
women,” she added a bit sadly. ‘‘Tonight 
I am the woman I should like always to be. 
After this I must be the other woman—the 
one who has promised to marry for mone 
After this I must be always loyal to Mr. 
Fenton. The matter of the million is be- 
tween him and me. I know you'd like to 
help, but it would take more than two per 
cent of willingness to offset the ability of a 
man like Mr. “enton. So I’m giving fair 
warning, Slim- I’m with him on this deal, 
and anyone who interferes is likely to get 
burned fingers.” 

Slim looked down at her as she told him 
this, his gaze steadfast now, and grave. He 


was thinking that no fair lady could talk to | 


him as she had just done and then lightly 
cast her lot with another man—and get by 
with her resolve. 

“Well, Ann,” he said, concealing his 
thought with a jest, “far be it from me to 
interfere with a lady's destiny — particularly 
with a red-haired lady's destiny. The day 
you marry Mr. Fenton I'll give you both 
my blessing.” 


The next morning Slim went up the | 


cafion to the claims and reported for work. 
He had already learned in Wallace that 
Fenton had the name of being an unsocial, 
exacting man, difficult to work for. 

“He runs three shifts,”’ the miners of the 
districts said. “One coming, one going, and 
one getting ready to quit.’ 

But Slim found the engineer treated 
capable workmen with scrupulous fairness, 
although he had no patience with slack or 
inefficient workmanship. The driving of the 
tunnel aby cc ag with the usual monotony 
of routine labor. Before autumn was well 
advanced Slim had become restless, ready 
to drift. He knew there would be no chance 
for action until the following summer so far 
as the McKinnon property was concerned. 
Conwine had returned to the East to estab- 
lish contact with Fenton’s associates. And 


Miss Branton was too busy with her stock- | 


selling campaign for more than a brief re- 
served greeting when they met. So why 
should he sta The morning the first 
snow whitene the ground he stood apart 
from the rest of the miners as they waited 
at the tunnel’s mouth for the day’s work to 
begin. His gaze was turned speculatively 
toward the southern horizon. Unconsciously 
he hummed a favorite tune: 


“Oh, the bear went over the mountain, 
The bear went over the mountain —— 


Fenton, contrary to his custom, had 
stayed at the claims the preceding night, 
and now as he watched Slim his thin lips 
curved in their habitual suggestion of a 
sneer. 

“Isn’t it about time for the ten-day stiffs 
to be flocking south?”’ he asked. 

“Exactly time,” Slim replied promptly. 
“T'm quitting this morning —right now.” 

“T’ve been thinking you would be leaving 
sopn. How about the stock you own? 
We've been crediting it to you at fifteen 
cents a share. Yesterday’s best bid was 
seventeen cents. If you care to sell I’ll take 
what you have at twenty.’ 

“Tf it is worth that much to you it is 
worth more than that to me,” Slim de- 
cided. Fenton dismissed the subject with a 
gesture, but Slim, resenting the engineer's 
contemptuous attitude, spoke again. ‘I be- 
lieve I’ ll give youac -hance at the stock,” he 
said. “I believe you are naturally unluc ky, 
so this is what I'll do: I'll let you flip a coin 
to see whether I sign mine over to you or 
you sign an equal amount over to me.” 

“So you think I’m unlucky, do you?” 
Fenton laughed. “All right. Come into the 
office and I'll make out the necessary 
papers before we toss.”’ 

t took but a moment for him to ascer- 
tain the amount of Slim’s stock and to type 
a contract of sale. 

“The one who loses will sign this paper,’ 
he said then. “Let's have it over with. I’ ' 
toss and you name it, or you toss and I'll 
name it.’ 

“Let er flip,”’ Slim said. ‘I reckon I’m 
going to name it a number of times before 
this deal is closed. Heads!” 

While he was speaking the coin spun 
in the air, fell to the floor, and rolled in 
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narrowing circles until it came to rest with 
the head of the silver lady facing upward. 

“T had a hunch you were born unlucky,” 
Slim commented. 

Fenton did not reply, but he glanced once 
at Slim with unconcealed vindictive re- 
sentment, then signed the paper. 

A few hours later Slim went through Wal- 
lace on his way south. He stopped just 
long enough to say good-by to Ann Branton. 
They stood near a window in her office as 
they talked, and his glance kept seeking the 
surrounding hills, already whitened by the 
storm. Unconsciously he shivered. He 
hated the cold; was eager to be on his way. 
Ann sensed his impatience and put her hand 
on his arm as if to stay him. 

“Why not work in one of the big mines 
here this winter?’’ she suggested. 

“No,” he said. “I like the South too 
well—and the sunshine. Some day—when 
you are tired of this—we’ll go down there 
together. And now, adiés.” 

ndifferent to the curious glances of her 
office men Ann watched until his tall figure 
was lost in the swirling driving snowstorm. 

Slim spent the winter in a gold camp in 
Southern Nevada. It was a friendly poker 
game that prevented him from reaching 


, Seattle according to his schedule the follow- 


ing June. 
ter in the summer he drifted back to 


| Wallace. Almost the first acquaintance he 


met was Mr. Conwine. 

“Good li'l’ ol’ theory,” the promoter 
gloated after his first greeting. “It’s been 
working for me every minute. Got me in 
on the McKinnon deal. Yes, sir. Just like 
I told you in the beginning, those suckers 
who financed Fenton began to get cold feet 
the minute they heard the inside dope 
about the ledge. I’m reorganizing for them 
now. Going to float a new issue of stock. 
And I got Fenton over a barrel. You bet. 
I’m having him abandon the tunnel and go 


| back to work in the shaft. I’m going to 


build a small concentrating plant in the 
cafion below the claims. Then I’ll have an 
aérial tramway installed to connect the 
shaft with the concentrator in order to 
handle the ore cheaply. After that we’ll be- 
gin to pay dividends. Why, Slim, this thing 
ooks so good I have almost enough confi- 


| dence in it to buy some of the stock myself - 
| almost, you understand. And I’m renam- 


ing the outfit. I’m calling it the Lucky Mac 


| Mining and Milling Company. The hungry 


ones always bite quicker when a. mining 


| stock has the word lucky in the title.” 


Slim smiled, amused at the man himself 
rather than by his conversation. 

“So you've reorganized, have you?” he 
commented. “That lets Miss Branton out, 


| I suppose. What about Fenton?” 


“Tt’s this way,” Conwine explained: 
“Fenton owns enough stock so we're keep- 
ing him as local manager. And in a local 
way we are going to use Miss Branton, be- 
cause she owns almost as much stock as 


| Fenton—a little more than a sixteenth in- 


terest. They are going to handle their own 


stuff. I’m just peddling for those Eastern- 


| ers. 


“Then you are not selling any more 
treasury stock?” 

Conwine chuckled. 

“T should say not. That’s one reason 


| this thing looks so good. I’m making it 


seem as if those fellows were sacrificing a 


| part of their personal holdings in order to 
| finance the building of the concentrator.” 


Slim smiled again. 

“What are you going to do when you've 
unloaded their stock for them?” 

Mr. Conwine glanced around to be sure 


| no one else would get an earful. 


“Something good!’’ he whispered. “A 
fellow has just figured out a process for suc- 
cessfully treating that big deposit of refrac- 
tory ore over in the Okanogan district—at 
least he thinks he has figured out a success- 
ful process. It’s all the same. Just as soon 
as I unload this Lucky Mac proposition I’m 
going to try to get in on that new thing.” 

Slim had believed Mr. Conwine would 
shoot the easy dollar and fail to see the real 
yg of the McKinnon ledge. He 

new Mr. Conwine; knew that in spite of 
that gentieman’s high resolves he still 
lacked the two per cent plus of determina- 
tion required for successful achievement. 
Knowing the promoter was nearly through 
with the McKinnon property, Slim had no 
compunction about asking a favor. 

“If you are going to reopen the shaft I'd 


| like to go to work there again,” he said. 
| “And Fenton hasn’t much use forme. How 


about it?” 
“Fenton hasn’t much use for me either,” 


| Conwine admitted. ‘But I have him over 
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abarrel. I’m general manager now—repre- 
senting Fenton’s former associates, you 
know. So tell me what you want.” ; 

“How about putting me on as superin- 
tendent of the job?” 

“You are hired,’’ Conwine said promptly. 
“Now stick around and listen to the riot 
when I tell Fenton.” 

But Fenton accepted Conwine’s instruc- 
tions with a show of indifference, and once 
again Slim found himself tied down by a 
routine task, marking time through a suc- 
cession of dull days. He had little to in- 
terest him, although the renewed activity 
of Lucky Mac stock interested almost ev- 
eryone else in that district. The sinking of 
the shaft, still in good ore, the building of 
the concentrator, the active trading—all 
these things tended to attract more than 
local attention and to enhance the value of 
the stock constantly. 

Before Slim took charge of the develop- 
ment work he warned Ann against entering 
the market. She insisted upon a reason for 
his advice. 

“T'll tell you along about Thanksgiving 
Day,” he promised. ‘Maybe a little 
sooner than that.” 

During thé last week in October the work 
in the shaft was discontinued—temporarily, 
according to the reports made public. Fen- 
ton let it be known a vein of water had been 
encountered that necessitated the installing 
of anew pump. At this time the stock was 
selling on the Wallace and Spokane ex- 
changes for around fifty cents. 

Slim, discharged with the rest of the men, 
returned to Wallace. He laughed when 


some mining men he knew told him the re- 


port that had been made public. 

“Tt wasn’t a vein of water we ran into,” 
he said. ‘“I¢ was a ledge of ore we ran out 
of.”” Almost immediately the price of Lucky 
Mac stock began to break. Within twenty- 
four hours it went begging at three and four 
cents a share. 

When Anii learned Slim was in town she 
sent for him, 

“I’m worried about this,’’ she told him, 
speaking more bluntly, more sharply than 
usual. “I’ve known from the beginning 
there was something out of the ordinary 
about that ledge. But I’ve had faith in its 

ossibilities. You told me, Slim, you be- 
fieved it would be developed into a mine 
some day. And I know Mr. Fenton has 
been putting his money into the stock. Be- 
cause of these facts I’ve persuaded most of 
my clients to buy. Now I must make them 
some sort of explanation, protect them in 
some way.” 

“Tell them not to worry,” Slim said 
easily. ‘“If|they’ll hang on long enough 
they will cash in all right.” 

Ann gestured mepereaeer. 

“T’ll have to tell them something more 
definite than that. Why won’t you talk 
frankly to me?” 

“Because you once told me you were with 
Fenton in this deal. Now, to find out if 
Fenton is with you, I’ll make a little bet. 
I'll bet his next move will be to secure new 
a for the purpose of driving a long tun- 
nel from the cafion down below the claims 
in order to tap the ledge at a depth of eight- 
nine hundreti feet.” 

“Who told you that?” she asked quickly. 

“Nobody, I’m just guessing. That is 
what I would do if I were playing this thing 
the way Fenton is.”’ 

Ann was silent foratime. It was natural 
for her to keep her own counsel; a habit 
difficult for her to break on any occasion. 
This time she decided to confide in Slim. 

“I think Mr. Fenton is done with the 
claims,” she told him. ‘“‘ When he came 
down from the property the other day he 
offered to buy my stock at what I’ve paid 
for it—said that was the only fair thing to 
do considering he had persuaded me to go 
into the deal with him. But, Slim, he didn’t 
persuade me, He isn’t under any obligation 
to protect me. Why should he offer to?”’ 

“Because he’s a crook,” Slim said bluntly. 
“If I wanted to gyp you out of your stock 
I'd offer to buy it myself. Instead, now, 
while the price is so low, I’m going to advise 
you to pick up all you can handle. But let 
Fenton play his game without interference. 
I’m betting he’ll start something new before 
long. If he drives another tunnel I want to 
work in it. He'll have to drive three or four 
thousand feet. That will take a long time 
a long time} for me to stay on one job. 
Maybe by the time he abandons this next 
tunnel I'll have enough money saved to 
take a little trip to Seattle.” 

Slim’s guéss regarding Fenton’s inten- 
tions proved correct. Working secretly 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
through agents, he secured options on prac- 
tically all the stock except that which Ann 
owned. Then he went directly to Tom 
Nash, the mine owner who had offered to 
finance the development when he first got 
hold of the property. For Nash's informa- 
tion he outlined the history of the claims; 
told of his own interest; gave an opinion 
of the physical aspects of the property. 

“T know the ledge is faulted,” he ex- 
plained. ‘But there can be no question 
about the lower part of it being in place. 
I want you to send your engineers out there 
to look over the ground. If their report is 
favorable I want you to finance me until 
I can put the property on a paying basis.” 

“What is your plan?”’ Nash asked. 

“If a tunnel were driven in from here,” 
Fenton explained, indicating a certain point 
on a map of the claims, “I believe the ledge 
would be intersected at a depth of approx- 
imately eight hundred feet. If the ledge is 
in place at that depth, and carries ore as it 
should, the property will be worth millions. 


If not ——” He paused and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“What is your proposition?” Nash 
asked. 


“I own about twelve per cent of the 
stock. A Miss Branton owns about six per 
cent of it. And I hold options on practically 
all the balance. The stock I control by op- 
tion can be purchased for a few cents a 
share. I am willing to deliver it at the con- 
tract price if you will put up enough addi- 
tional cash to drive the tunnel. My chief 
desire is to retain my present interest. If 
ore is discovered when this tunnel inter- 
sects the ledge I’ll be worth a comfortable 
fortune.” 

Nash called a secretary and gave a brief 
message. Within a few minutes a man 
named Williamson, a ponderous, cherubic- 
faced mining engineer of international 
fame, came into the room. Nash explained 
Fenton’s proposition and asked if the en- 
gineer could go out and examine the prop- 
erty. Williamson could. Two weeks later he 
returned and reported favorably. 

“What do you think of Fenton?” Nash 
asked. 

Williamson hesitated an instant. 

“He’s a mining engineer, all right,”” he 
decided. ‘‘He knows his business. But 
the man—I don’t know. A bit easy- 
going, perhaps.” 

“T think he is a crook,” Nash said. “If 
this proposition were exactly as it looks he 
could have secured money for his tunnel 
from some of the Spokane or Walldce min- 
ing men.” 

“Are you going to drop it?’’ Williamson 
asked indifferently. 

“T am not,” Nash answered. “You say 
you believe the lower part of the ledge will 
be found in place. And Fenton must be 
quite sure of it or he would have suggested 
getting an extension of time on his options 
until the ground could be explored with 
diamond drills. If he thinks he can open 
an ore body with a tunnel I'll let him drive 
a tunnel. I’ll take care of Mr. Fenton. 
You look after the rest of the business. 
When the tunnel has been driven about 
half the estimated distance, have our brok- 
ers begin trading in the stock. Release a 
few thousand shares out there in the Coeur 
d’Alenes. I want to find out if Fenton will 
buy in the open market.” 

A few days later work in the new tunnel 
was started. Through some queer trait of 
contrariness Fenton offered Slim a job as 
superintendent. He seemed now to like to 
have Slim in a position where he could vent 
his dislike in subtle annoying ways. He 
had sensed Ann’s interest in the miner, and 
he took pleasure in bringing them together 
as if to test the girl—as if seeking some reve- 
lation of disloyalty to himself. 

Thus a winter passed. When spring came 
Slim controlled his desire to wander to 
other fields; kept constantly at his task. 
Foot by foot the tunnel was driven deeper 
and deeper into the mountain. In monoto- 
nous procession the seasons marched 
spring and summer, autumn, winter, and 
then spring again. Slim’s only relaxation 
was an occasional trip to Wallace, an occa- 
sional brief visit with Ann Branton. More 
and more she seemed to welcome him and 
to rely upon his judgment in mining mat- 
ters. Her interests were becoming many 
and varied, and the volume of her office 
transactions grew constantly. She seemed 
to keep pace with the growth of her business 
by an increasing incisiveness of manner, an 
abrupt incisiveness that went well with her 
apparent hardness. But Slim knew that 
beneath those assumed mannerisms flowed 


a current of warmth, of feminine emotions 
which some day would overflow the brain- 
built barriers of avaricious desire. He was 
content to see her from time to time; felt 
amply repaid for his patient waiting when 
occasionally she invited him to her home. 

One evening late that spring— Fenton 
had sent him down on some trivial errand— 
he met her walking alone near the edge of 
the town. Quite naturally they returned to 
her home together. Slim would have left 
her at the door, but the evening was yet 
young and she coaxed him to stay. A soft 
spring breeze was stirring, so they left the 
door ajar and opened the windows. Then 
she went to her piano and they sang to- 
gether. Later she took a book that had 
been holding her interest—a translation 
from Dante’s Inferno—and read to him. 
As she read, Slim drew his chair beside hers 
and leaned back, his knees crossed, his 
hands locked around ‘one knee, until she 
came to this passage: 


We were reading one day, for delight, of 
Launcelot, how love constrained him. We were 
alone and without any suspicion. 

Many times that reacing urged our eyes, and 
took the color from our faces, but only one point 
was it that overcame us. 

When we read of the longed-for smile being 
kissed by such a lover, this one, who shall never 
be divided from me, kissed my mouth all 
trembling. 

Gallehaut was the book, and he who wrote it. 

That day we read no further in it. 


Ann sighed when she read this and closed 
the book, turning toward Slim as she did so. 
With a quick responsiveness he leaned 
toward her and drew her head over against 
his shoulder. 

“This one,” he repeated, “who shall 
never be divided from me!” He kissed her 
om and she yielded her lips willingly to 

is. 

From the open door of the apartment 
Fenton stood watching the tableau. He 
had come there a moment earlier and be- 
cause the door was open had entered with- 
out knocking. He had not been surprised 
at finding Slim there; had merely been 
waiting until one or the other should notice 
him. He heard the reading of the passage; 
heard Slim repeat his line. 

“So that is the way you feel, is it?’’ he 
commented, his soft voice insulting in its 
inflection. 

Ann glanced up without embarrassment. 

“Yes,” she said. “That is the way we 
both feel.” 

Slim put her gently away from him and 
rose, 

“That is the way we both feel,” he re- 
peated. ‘So perhaps the best thing you 
can do is to tiptoe out of here the way you 
came in.” 

Fenton smiled provokingly. 

“Why should I leave?” he asked. “ Why 
shouldn’t I call occasionally to see the lady 
who is going to marry me?” 

Slim glanced down at Ann. 

“Shall I throw him out?” 

“No,” she answered slowly. “I did 
promise to marry him—I’ve told you the 
reason, Slim. If after this he still wants to 
hold me to my promise ” She paused 
and gestured helplessly. “But I'd like to 
be married soon. I’d like to go to Seattle 
on my wedding trip.”” She had risen and 
was standing beside Slim. Unconsciously 
she slipped her hand into his. “If Mr. Fen- 
ton, knowing how I feel toward him, still 
warits to hold me to my promise he must be 
ready to fulfill the condition within a year. 
It wouldn’t be fair to expect me to wait 
longer than that. And if he fails, Slim ———”’ 

“Tf he fails,” Slim said lightly, “ perhaps, 
after all, a red-haired lady will bring me 
luck. Perhaps she'll take me in hand and 
see to it that I finally reach Seattle accord- 
ing to schedule. And perhaps,” he con- 
cluded, speaking to Fenton, ‘‘ Miss Branton 
would rather be alone for the rest of the 
evening.” 

“That is for Miss Branton to say,” 
Fenton replied. 

“Yes,” Ann said wearily, “please both 

0. 

The men went out together. Together 
they walked over to the business section of 
the town. In front of Slim’s hotel they 
stopped for a moment. Fenton, facing 
Slim, began to talk earnestly. 

“T don’t hoid this against you-—or against 
Miss Branton, either,” he lied in that soft 
flat voice of his. ‘You have a way with 
women—and she is still young and emo- 
tional. No, I don’t blame either of you.” 
As he spoke he emphasized his remarks by 
tapping Slim’s chest with an emphatic in- 
dex finger. ‘But it will be a courtesy to 
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Miss Branton — perhapssave her good name, 
and all that sort of thing—if you'll keep 
away from her after this, at least for a time. 
If I’m not in position to marry her within a 
year she'll be free to marry whomever she 
wants to. But it won’t be you, Mr. Rey- 
nolds. Miss Branton’s inherent good judg- 
ment will prevent her from making such a 
mistake as that.” 

Slim took Fenton’s hand—the hand that | 
had been tapping his chest soemphatically 
and placed it firmly at Fenton's side. 

“Is that all you have to say this eve- 
ning?” he aah mildly. 

“That is all,”” Fenton said. 

“Then good night. And in making your | 
lans don’t fail to take into consideration a 
act I have mentioned before—that I be- 

lieve you were born unlucky.” 

Slim turned and entered his hotel. Fen- 
ton watched him go, his face evil with re- 
pressed hatred. Then as he went on along 
the street a worried look came into his | 
usually expressionless eyes. He was won- 
dering if he was natuoon unfortunate; if 
he would fail in this as he had failed in other | 
undertakings. 

The next morning Slim returned to the | 
claims as if nothing had passed between 
them. But weeks earlier he had lost inter- | 
est in his work. He had watched the price 
of Lucky Mac stock climb with the prog- 
ress of the tunnel from a few cents to nearly 
one dollar. It was holding near that price | 
now. The miners had made fair progress, | 
and were expected to reach the ledge at al- 
most any time. But the ledge was not 
encountered. Day after day the ‘tunnel 
continued in barren rock. During the early 
part of October it reached the three- 
thousand-foot mark. Then came a wire | 
from Nash ordering the work discontinued. 
Immediately the price slumped to almost 
nothing. Slim made a trip to Wallace to 
urge Ann to begin. buying and to persuade 
her clients to begin buying. 

“Do you think we are crazy?"’ she asked 
impatiently. ‘‘Fenton has admitted the 
thing is no good. Why should we sink more 
money in it?” 

Slim shrugged his shoulders and let it go 
at that. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake don't let any- 
one talk you into selling your own stock,” 
he cautioned. 

Before Nash sent his telegram ordering 
the work stopped he spent hours poring 
over a heterogeneous collection of papers 
and reports pertaining to the McKinnon 
property. He concluded from a study of his 
engineer’s reports that if the ledge were in 
place, as it was supposed to be, Fenton's 
tunnel should already have intersected it. 
He made a graph of the time and price of 
Fenton's various stock purchases and dis- 
covered Fenton’s buying had all been done 
during periods of price depression when al- 
most everyone else was selling. From this 
he concluded Fenton believed in the value 
of the property and was working in his own 
devious way to secure control of it. Know- 
ing Ann Branton was engaged to Fenton, he 
dismissed the girl from his considerations. 
But Slim’s activities puzzled him. The 
books showed that from the beginning 
Slim had taken part of his wages in stock 
and that irrespective of price fluctuations 
he had steadfastly persisted in accumulat- 
ing, in small lots, all his limited means 
would permit. He decided Slim was a man 
worth investigating. The day he ordered 
the work suspended he wired to an agent of 
his in Spokane giving instructions to buy 
Slim’s stock if possible. A few days later 
the man wired back that Slim refused posi- 
tively to consider any offer for the stock he 
held. Whereupon Nash wired asking Slim 
to come to New York. Slim’s answer was 
brief and illuminating: “Can't explain. Will 
have to show you. Come to Wallace.” 

And Nash wired back: “I’m on my way.” 

When Slim met him at the railroad sta- 
tion a few evenings laver Nash wasted no 
time in conventional pleasantries. 

“What have you to show me?” he asked. 

“Too late to go up there tonight,” Slim 
answered. 

Early the next morning they drove to 
Burke and followed the winding cafion road 
until they came to an old trail that led up 
a mountainside. 

“T thought the claims lay on the other 
side of the cafion,”’ Nash protested. 

“They do,” Slim told him. “I'm going to 
let you look at them from a distance. They 
may look better to you that way,” he 
added, kidding Nash. Then he took the 
lead and Nash followed him up over a long | 
ridge that rose steeply away from the | 
cafion. They came finally to the foot of a 
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| cliff, and Slim would have stopped there to 


let the older man rest. But Nash laughed 
at him and started on up the almost per- 
pendicular shoulder of the cliff. At the top 
they came toa grass-carpeted clearing where 


| the trail ended. 


Below them, checkered with sunshine 


| and shadow, the cafion and ridges were re- 


vealed in magnificent panorama. Across 
from them, less than a mile in an air line, 
were the McKinnon claims. In the clear 


| mountain atmosphere it seemed as if a 
pebble might be tossed across the cafion to 


the roofs of the unpainted buildings at the 
shaft. Much nearer, a tongue of gray rock 
extended into the bed of the cafion—the 


| waste dump from the long tunnel. 
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unti! you need it again. It is standard equip- 
ment on most automobiles and trucks. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME “BENDIX” 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply genuine ser- 
vice parts for Bendix Drive. Insist on genuine parts 
should emergency necessitate replacements. The 
name “‘Bendix’’ is on each genuine part. Look for it! 








| ther and it wouldn’t tap the ledge. 


| shouldn't call it a present. 


“Looms. up like a house afire,”” Nash 


| commented as he studied the lay of the 
| ground. The outcroppings of the 


ledge 
could be traced from east to west with a 
slight trend to the south. Above, rounded 
and almost obliterated by erosion, ee 

y 


| ing from the outcroppings in a norther! 
| direction, an old break in the mountain 


could be seen. Below, almost parallel with 
the outcroppings, was a shallow draw that 
opened into the cafion. 

“Well, son,’ Nash said after a time, 
“‘let’s see if we figure this the same. We'll 
assume the shallow draw below the outcrop- 
pings was once a cafion several hundred feet 
deep. Centuries ago the whole hillside 
slipped away from that old break we see 
above, and slid down into the draw, carry- 
ing the top of the ledge with it. We'll as- 
sume the original strike of the ledge was 
from southeast to northwest. This end of 
the hill slipped farthest, slewing the top of 
the ledge around into its present position.” 

Slim nodded in agreement. 

“Go on with the story,” he said. 

“Tf I am correct,”’ Nash continued deci- 
sively, “‘athree-thousand-foot tunnel should 
have intersected the lower part of the ledge. 
Now you finish the telling of it.” 

“All right,” said Slim, ‘I will. But first 
I’m going to do a bit of dickering. Fenton 
now owns about an eighth interest in the 
property. Would there be any chance to 
take that away from him in the market?” 

A thin frosty smile played across the mine 
owner’s rugged features. 

“I’m planning to educate Mr. Fenton,” 
he answered. 

Slim smiled at the way Nash had expressed 
himself. 

“1 thought you would be planning some- 
thing like that. And I have a personal rea- 
son for wanting to see Mr. Fenton lose out 
on this. Another thing: I want to get hold 
of some of that stock of his for myself. The 
only thing I have with which to bid for the 
stock is my nerve; but I’m making the bid. 
There’s a lady down in Wallace—-a red- 
haired lady—I intend to marry, and I’m 
going to have some sort of income to enable 
her to live up to her desires.” 

“‘What’s your proposition?” Nash asked. 

“Well, to keep pace with my lady’s no- 
tions I need at least a one-sixteenth interest. 
You take it away from Fenton and I'll open 
up the main ore body and then pay you for 
the stock out of my dividends.” 

Nash laughed at him. 

“In other words, you want me to make 


| you a present of a half million dollars or 


| more, 


“No,” Slim interrupted him evenly; “I 
Call it an ex- 
change-—for value. I’m offering to make 
your control of the property worth five, ten 
million dollars in exchange for a bit of 


| short-time credit.” 


Nash shook his head. 
“IT want that stock myself,” he said. 
“You name some price within reason and 


| we'll deal.” 


**Dog-gone it, mister,”’ Slim said plain- 
tively, ‘the girl I’ve been telling you about 
is powerful set in her notions. Nothing less 
than a sixteenth interest would let me sup- 
port her in proper style.” 

“Oh, be reasonable,”” Nash urged. “I 
want to hear the rest of the story about that 
tunnel.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you this much: I'll 
say you could drive it a thousand miles i 

ow 


| you get your experts to tell you the rest. 
| And I reckon we might as well be getting 
| back to Wallace.” 
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They were singularly alike, those two 
men, as they stood there measuring, ap- 
praising each other—both tall, lean, ag- 


| gressive, determined. But Nash yielded 


first. 
_ “You young squareface,” he said, “I be- 
lieve you would let it go at that.” 

Slim nodded. 
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“But I’m honing to open up that ore 
body,” he admitted. 

“Well, go to it then, and I’ll do this: 
There is approximately twenty per cent of 
the stock outstanding. If I can pick up the 
amount you want you may have it for what 
it costs me, and you may pay for it out of 
your dividends. Now go ahead and tell me 
the rest of that story.” 

“All right,” said Slim. ‘The tunnel was 
never intended to reach the ledge. I worked 
in it from the day it was started. When it 
had been driven a thousand feet the light 
from the outside looked as if it were enter- 
ing from a small window. At fifteen hun- 
dred feet the light wasn’t visible from the 
left side of the tunnel’s breast, and showed 
thin as a knife blade from the right side. At 
eighteen huridred feet the light wasn’t visi- 
ble at all. { didn’t need a transit to dis- 
cover that we were swinging slowly away 
from the ledge. For the last few hundred 
feet I believe we were driving parallel to it.” 

Nash made a final survey of the scene be- 
low him. After he had fixed the details in 
his memory he spoke again. 

“Yes,” hd said, “I’m going to have to 
educate Mr. Fenton. Now let’s be getting 
back to town.” 

During the drive down the cajion he un- 
folded part of his plan. 

“*T want you to pick up a gang of miners 
and go to work in the shaft again, and in 
the first tunnel Fenton started to drive. 
Have all the fun you want as long as you 
don’t open a new ore body. I’m going to 
begin assessing development costs against 
the stock to put a crimp in Fenton’s bank 
balance. There'll be other ways of reaching 
him too. If/I can force him into the stock 
market I'll be able to strip him. After 
that, boy, if you fail to find the lower part 
of the ledge for me ——” 

“If I fail to do that little thing I reckon 
l’ll be hunting another job,” Slim said. 
“And I know I’ll have to be hunting an- 
other red-haired lady.’”’” He paused a 
moment, studying Nash. “Do you think a 
man as crafty as Fenton is could be snared 
by any market rigging?” 

“T can’t tell,” Nash admitted. ‘This 
first move is just a preliminary skirmish. 
But I intend to have Fenton’s financial hide 
nailed to my barn door before ever that 
property is put on a paying basis.” 

When Nash turned the management of 
the property over to Slim, the Lucky Mac 
entered into the most hectic period of its 
history. With Nash in open control, with 
Fenton deprived of any active participation 
in its affairs; with Nash’s brokers manip- 
ulating the market, the property became 
the most-talked-of prospect in the Coeur 
d’Alenes. 

Before Slitn commenced his part of the 
work he had a heart-to-heart talk with Ann. 

“T want you to keep out of the market,” 
he told her. ‘Put your stock in a safety- 
deposit vault: and forget about it for a few 
months. The property is safe enough, but 
the market won't be. So heed me, girl, and 
for goodness’ sake keep out of it.’’ 

But because Ann was overdesirous of 
quick returns, overconfident of her ability, 
she refused to be guided by Slim’s advice. 
And in spite of her coaxing he would give 
no reason for what he said, fearing some 
word, some hint of Nash’s intentions might 
reach Fenton. 

For Slim, that winter passed with inter- 
minable slowness, although seldom a week 
went by without some acquaintance, unin- 
vited, visiting the claims in an effort to 
secure first-hand information regarding the 
condition of the property. To these Slim 
made a great show of secreey, refusing even 
his best friends permission to go under- 
ground. That was because the idea was to 
minimize the importance of the work being 
done, while as a matter of fact most of it 
was to good purpose. The ore body lying 
near the surface was being blocked out 
ready for mining. In the bottom of the shaft 
a station was being cut peepereinny to sink- 
ing an incliné winze which would later be 
connected with the long tunnel and used as 
a ventilating shaft. 

From time to time reports of these activ- 
ities became public; were followed by 
periods of active trading in the stock. Then 
without apparent cause, or upon the heels 
of some advetse rumor, would come a sell- 
ing stampede and the price would be ham- 
mered down again. Stories of this mad 
market reached Slim occasionally. Miners 
coming up from Wallace would tell of this 
operator or that who had made a killing, or, 
caught on the wrong side, had been cleaned 
out. One day, late in February, one of the 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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5000 more letters 


in every section 


F you were offered 20% discount for 

cash you'd find the cash—undoubt- 
edly. 20% is a big saving. But look at 
your file room! 

If you don’t own Baker-Vawter files 
you've missed a 20% saving. Our corre- 
spondence section has five drawers; the 
only 5-drawer stock letterfile made. Yet 
it is only 5 inches higher than the usual 
4drawer section; it occupies the same 
floor space; and holds 5000 more letters 
because of this extra drawer. 


You can see what a saving it repre- 
sents; in walking, in floor space. Four 
sections do the work of five—that's 20%. 

These files, like all Baker-Vawter 
products, are well made. We put the 
best into them, of materials and honest 
workmanship; for our own satisfaction; 
and yours. 

It’s easy to get more facts about this 
file; facts worth having. Just fill in the 
coupon, and mail it. No obligation; and 
you may save the 20%. 


What Is Baker -Vawter Service ? 


You can get a good deal more from us than just good merchandise. 


Baker-Vawter Service is quality products 


plus knowing how to fit’ 


them toyour particular needs. Our thirty-six years’ experience, devis- 
ing and making the equipment for loose leaf and filing systems that 
save money for their users, make it an expert service; worth having. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON Harsor, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke - Benton Harbor - Kansas City - San Francisco 


Our products are sold direct from factory to you. Service is rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
men who had been taking a short layoff 
returned to the claims and called Slim to 
one side. 

“*Maybe I’m butting in where I have no 
business to,” he said, ‘but down in Wallace 
i heard some news that may interest 
you. I heard Miss Branton was caught on 
the wrong side of the market. I heard she’s 
suffering from a nervous breakdown, and 
that her affairs are in the hands of a 
receiver.” 

That same afternoon Slim reached Wal- 
lace and hurried to the hospital where Ann 
had been taken. 

“T want to see Miss Branton,” he told a 
nurse who happened to be in the hallway 
when he entered. 

She took him into a room where a num- 
ber of persons were waiting, and called a 
physician. 

“You can’t see Miss Branton now,” he 
said. “Not for several days.” 

“Why not?” Slim demanded belliger- 
ently. ‘Who's going to stop me?” 

Fenton rose from beside one of the win- 
dows and came forward. 

“Miss Branton’s condition is decidedly 
precarious,”” he explained. “It would be 
dangerous for her to talk to anyone who 
might remind her of her recent experience.” 

“Would it?” said Slim. “How do you 
know?” 

He turned abruptly and left the room, 
closing the door behind him. In the corri- 
dor he stood wondering how he could find 
her room, when the nurse to whom he had 
first spoken came silently to the head of the 
stairway that led to the second floor. She 
beckoned and disappeared. Slim went up 
the steps two at a time. The nurse was not 
to be seen, but down the hall a little dis- 
tance a door stood open. He hurried to 
this room and glanced in. On a white cot 
Ann lay, her face turned to the wall. He 
went in and closed the door behind him. 
She did not move as he approached the bed, 
so in an undertone he began to hum: 


“Oh, the bear came over the mountain, 
The bear came over the mountain ——”’ 


Then she turned toward him. 

“You've been a long time coming to me,” 
she chided. 

He knelt down on the floor beside her cot 
and, slipping his arm under her pillow, 
drew her gently to him. 

“Poor little kid!” he whispered. “Poor 
little kid!” He began to caress her hair, 
brushing it back from her brow. “Beauti- 
ful hair,” he told her after a moment’s 
silence. “And I’ve always known that 
sometime a red-haired lady would bring me 
luck. Just yesterday I received a letter 
from Nash telling me to go ahead and open 
up the lower part of the ledge for him. That 
little job will take a month or two. Any- 
how, by the first of June I'll be ready to 
take a  » to Seattle. Dearest’’—he leaned 
down and touched her cheek with his lips— 
“T know now why I’ve never made that 
trip. I've never really wanted to—alone. 
I’ve been saving that for my wedding jour- 
ney. Will you be ready to go with me this 
summer?” 

Slim’s presence, the touch of his cool 
strong hands, the soothing cadences of his 
voice, were a tonic to Ann’s disordered 
nerves; but at first the import of his ques- 
tion did not impress her overwrought 
mind. 

“Slim, I had it made,” she told him 
piteously, voicing the thought which had 
been dominating her mind. ‘ Not a million, 
but enough to make me independent. I had 
it made, but I wouldn’t follow your advice. 
I thought I was market wise. I thought 
I could beat Nash ‘and his crowd at their 
own game. I could have, Slim, if Fenton 
had played fair. But he didn’t. He quit 
just when I needed him most. He saved 
himself. You told me to keep out.” 

“What difference?” Slim jested. “I'd 
hate to marry a woman who had more 
money than I. Now I’ll have a reason for 
settling down and saving what I earn. I[’ll 
have to keep hustling to buy the kind of 
clothes I’ll want you to wear—dresses like 
the one you wore that evening you gypped 
me out of my trip to Seattle. Do you re- 
member?” He paused and turned her face 
so he could watch her eyes. “ Dearest,’’ he 
whispered, “will you mind giving up all 
you've hoped for and taking a chance with 
a ten-day man like myself?” 

“I’ve always wanted to go with you,” 
she told him. Then she relaxed wearily in 
his arms and began tosob. ‘ Always—just 
with you—Slim,” she repeated a little later, 
still sobbing softly. 
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After that she slept. A little later the , 
nurse came in and helped make her com- | 


fortable. 

“It isn’t always medicine a woman 
needs,” she said sagely. “‘This is the first 
natural sleep Miss Branton has enjoyed 
since she was brought here. She'll begin to 
improve now.” 

enton was still keeping his lonely pa- 


tient vigil when Slim, leaving the hospital, | 


called him. They went outside together. 


“I do not know how much you care for | 


Miss Branton,” Slim said. ‘A great deal, 


I suppose, in your fashion. But I e. = to | 


know she does not even like you. hen 
you first met her she was obsessed with a 
desire for wealth. She has outgrown that 
obsession now. As soon as she recovers 
from this attack of nerves I am going to 
marry her. I’m telling you this so as to 
make matters easier for both you and Miss 
Branton when you see her again.” 

Fenton smiled with a faint suggestion of 
contempt. 

“Miss Branton has promised to marry 
me,” he reminded Slim. “I believe she has 
never broken a promise. I expect to fulfill 


my part of the agreement within a few | 


months. And I believe Miss Branton will 
abide by her promise. Is my position suffi- 
ciently clear?” 

Slim heaved a great sigh. 

“Mr. Fenton,” he said, “just yesterday 
I received a letter from Mr. Nash in whic 
he said that during this first effort of his 
to eliminate you, Miss Branton’s Lucky 
Mac stock had come into his possession. I 
blame you for that fact.”” Slim didn’t add 
that the stock had been credited to himself, 
subject to future payment. He _ oy to 
explain that matter to no one but Miss 
Branton, and then only after she had be- 
come Mrs. Slim. ‘Now that Mr. Nash has 
decided you can’t be reached by indirect 


methods he is going to eliminate you by | 
direct methods. I suppose you are already | 


aware that this morning 


I put a crew of | 


miners to work in the lower tunnel. Well, | 
Mr. Fenton, just as soon as we open the ore | 
body we are going to shut down again. We | 
are going to stay shut down until you are 


frozen out. 


“I don’t know why Mr. Nash has or- 


dered me to open the lower part of the 
ledge,” Slim continued. “The obvious 


thing to do would be to shut down now, | 


hile the property is in disrepute. But no 
doubt Mr. Nash knows what he is doing. 
In all events, I know he plans to make it 
impossible for you ever to give Miss Bran- 


ton a million-dollar gift from your profit in | 
that property. Does this make our position | 


sufficiently clear to you?” 


With a gesture of disdain Fenton dis- 


missed slim, and reéntered the hospital. 
He went back to his seat in the waiting 


room, and now his eyes were shadowed with | 


fear and hatred. - He couldn’t understand 


why Nash had ordered Slim to open the | 


lower part of the ledge. By all the canons 


of logic the opening of a large body of ore | 


would have only one effect, and that would 


be to enhance the value of Lucky Mac to | 


such an extent that men would contend 


with one another for the purchase of any | 
Fenton did 
not know that Nash, vindictive, relentless, | 


stock that might be offered. 


had men watching his every move—agents 


who, the moment the ledge was opened, | 


would make him attractive offers for his | 


stock—offers which, accepted, would en- 
tangle him in expensive and endless litiga- 
tion. Nash had the reputation of never 


forgetting a friend or never forgiving an en- | 


emy. Fenton should have known better 
than to try to double-cross a man as power- 
ful and remorseless as Nash. 

During the last week in February Slim's 
miners went to work in the long tunnel and, 
driving on an easy curve, started toward the 
ledge. Slim believed he would be able to 
reach the ore sometime in May; perhaps 
sooner. Fenton’s estimate of the required 
time coincided with Slim’s. In order to 


keep in close touch with the progress of the | 


work he established his headquarters in 
Burke, the little mining town just below 


the claims, and then bribed one of the men | 


who worked in the tunnel to keep him in- 
formed regarding each new development. 


As soon as Ann was strong enough to | 
leave the hospital Slim rented a furnished | 


house in Burke, secured the services of a 


trained nurse and a housekeeper, then went | 


to Wallace and brought her back with him. 


He intended to hurry her convalescence as | 


much as possible. For him the days were 
passing rapidly now. 


But for Fenton the time passed with in- | 


describable slowness. All through March 
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— I know some- | 
thing of psychology. ‘The | 

best attracts the best.’ 
That's why when | saw 
your hinged cap I looked | 
for your shaving cream | 
to be better than any I'd 
ever used. And it is bet- | 
ter by far.” } 
— from a recent letter 





...when he saw our Hinge- 
Cap he knew he’d found the 


best shaving cream + + + 


UR correspondent was right. Whenever you 

see a package with as remarkable an improve- 
ment as the Williams Hinge-Cap, you can be al- 
most certain that the product itself is superior to 
all others. Judge for yourself. Compare Williams 
with any other shaving cream: 


—Its heavier lather holds the moisture in against the 
beard. Faster and more thorough softening results, 
—A lubricant in this lather acts as an easy cushion for 
your razor-edge. Pulling and drawing are eliminated. 
—An ingredient in Williams Shaving Cream is decid- 
edly beneficial to the skin. Though you shave daily, 
your face is kept soothed and comfortable. 


Only Williams gives you the Hinge-Cap, just as 
only Williams gives you certain exclusive shaving 
features in the cream. Let a tube prove it to you. 
With the new Hinge-Cap—that you can’t lose! 


Tue J. B. Witttams Company, GLasronsury, Conn. 
The J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) Ltd., St. Patrick St., Montreal 


The ONLY shaving 
cream with a Hinge- 
Cap that can’t come off 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


We've scored again! Aqua Velva is the new prod- 
uct —a scientific preparation for use after shaving. 
For free trial bottle, write Dept. 16-A. 











WEATHER 
ENTERTAINMENT 


During the warm Summer 
months ahead you will want 
the lighter forms of amuse- 
ment, Variety should be the 
keynote of any motion pic- 
ture program to give you a 
Real Summer Evening’s 
Entertainment. 





You can be assured of this 

variety if you patronize 

the theatre that regularly 
shows the Educational 
Pictures trade-mark in 
its lobby displays. Here 

you will find the com- 
edies, novelties, outdoor 
dramas, news reel and 
other Short Subjects 

that will be 


" The Spice 


of the 
Summer 
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the hills lay locked in the snow-bound grasp 
of a severe lingering winter. April opened 
with a warm chinook wind that blew stead- 
ily for several days. As the snow began to 
soften, little feathery slides began breaking 
away from the steep ridges. One of these, 
| starting from the crest of one of the hills 
| between Burke and Wallace, gained in mo- 
mentum and size as it swept down the 
slope until it became a devastating ava- 
lanche carrying everything before it. For 
| a distance of an eighth of a mile along the 
| bed of the cafion it piled up a fifty-foot 
| barrier of packed snow, bowlders, twisted 
| and broken trees. Telephone and telegraph 
wires were torn down and Burke was left 
isolated, shut away from the rest of the 
world. Then winter resumed its sway and 
a still terrible cold settled down over the 
hills. 

The day of that dreadful freeze Slim 
worked in the breast of the tunnel with his 
miners. At times his voice rose in snatches 
of riotous song above the crashing roar of 
the power-driven drill. Now and again he 
paused to catch a handful of the pulverized 
rock that fell away from the swiftly moving 
steel. In the fitful light of his miner’s 
lamp he could see the soft gleam of the ore. 
Time was forgotten as each hole was 
drilled to the last inch of the longest steel. 
| Dynamite and fuse were ready when the 
last hole was finished. Slim loaded the 
round and lighted the fuse. Halfway out 
of the tunnel the men paused to count the 
explosions. 

“A clean break,’’ they said, as the 
reverberations of the last shot died away. 

Then they hurried out to a_ belated 
supper. When they had bolted their food 
the whole crew followed Slim back into the 
tunnel. In single file they tramped along 
the narrow path of planks between the 
close-set. rails, They paid no heed to the 
gas and smoke that hung in festoons, like 
rank and odorous fog, along the low roof 
of the tunnel. They came at last to the ex- 
posed ledge, and there, beyond the sloping 
pile of blasted rock, a wall of rich galena 
gleamed in the dim light. For a time Slim 
stood with the men gloating over the ore. 
Then he put some samples in his pocket 
and hurried back to the building he used 
as an office. He secured a pair of snow- 
shoes, put on his mackinaw, and started 
down the trail that led to Burke. He in- 
tended to send some telegrams to Nash. A 
code had been arranged for this purpose. 

When he reached the little town he went 
directly to Ann's house. He poured some 
of the samples of ore into her lap. 

“Girl,” he told her joyfully, “we sure 
get our trip to Seattle this summer. Just 
now I’m on my way to the oa office 
to send the good news where it will do the 
most good. Then I'll come back and tell 
you about the honeymoon we'll have.” 

Ann smiled up at him affectionately. - 

“Your messages will have to wait,” she 
told him. ‘The wires are down between 
here and Wallace.” She went on explain- 
ing, telling him about the slide and the 
damage it had done. 

Slim shrugged his shoulders indiffer- 
ently. 

“IT must get word through to Nash,” he 
seid. “I'll have to hike to Wallace—at 
least as far as one of the railway stations 
down below tlie slide. If I go to Wallace 
I'll not be back before tomorrow after- 
noon. But as I said, when I get back we'll 
plan our honeymoon ak 

He took her hands in his and stood hesi- 
tating, wondering if he should tell her 
about the Lucky Mac stock Nash had 
bought for him—her stock; decided he 
would abide by his first decision and keep 
the news as a wedding gift. Stooping 
quickly he kissed her and then went out 
into the night, 

Slim was on his way down the cafion 
when Fenton was disturbed by a stealthy 
knocking on his door. He spoke, and the 
man he had bribed to keep him informed 
entered. Fenton peered into the fellow’s 
face for an instant, then clutched his arm. 
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“What is it? Tell me!’ he exclaimed, 
and his voice, usually flat, rose shrilly. 

The man took some samples of the ore 
from his pocket and gave them to Fenton. 

“There’s lots of it,” he said. “Reynolds 
came in just ahead of me on the trail. He 
came to send some telegrams.” 

For a breathless space Fenton stood fon- 
dling the glittering ore. Wealth—and a 
woman! His were the dominating desires 
of all mankind—the desires upon which 
the beginnings of civilization were estab- 
lished; to gratify which nations have since 
been sacrificed. Fenton stood fondling the 
glittering ore for a long moment, his fea- 
tures relaxed, his lips smiling. Such wealth! 
And such a woman! Then he awoke to 
action. Slim had discovered ore—lots of it. 
That meant the price of Lucky Mac would 
skyrocket to one dollar—two dollars— per- 
haps three dollars—depending upon the 
width of the ledge. 

Fenton believed a fortune was to be 
made if he could begin buying before news 
of the discovery became public knowledge. 
Unaware that Slim had acquired Ann’s for- 
mer interest in the property he decided to 
make some sort of deal with Slim—to bribe 
him, buy him, take him into partnership if 
need be—anything to keep him from send- 
ing the word to Nash for twenty-four 
hours. Of bitter knowiedge he sought Slim 
at Ann Branton’s house. He crowded past 
the housekeeper into Ann’s living room. 

“Where is Slim?” he demanded. 

Ann hesitated; then told him. 

“Mr. Reynolds started to Wallace a few 
minutes ago,” she said. 

“Wallace!’”’ he repeated. “‘He couldn't 
make the trip on such a night as this.” 

“He'll make it, all right,”” Ann said. 

Fenton considered this for a moment. It 
was a fearful night for a man to be out in 
the open. And he doubted if anyone could 
pass the slide that blocked the cafion below 
the town. But if Slim had gone, then he 
must go. 

“Slim told you he had tapped the 
ledge?” he questioned. 

Ann nodded. 

“Well, my lady,” he said softly, bitterly, 
“tonight I’m worth my million. If I can 
reach Slim before he gets to Wallace I'll be 
able to arrange matters so that I can cash 
in immediately. Then I intend to marry 
you, Ann.” 

She listened to him, unmoved. 

“You surely do not think you can in- 
fluence Slim, do you?” 

“Why not? And if I can’t influence him 
I can at least get to Wallace by the time he 
does, and that will help some.” 

Ann, still weak from her illness, rose, wan- 
faced and worried, and went to his side, 
pleading with him, trying to restrain him, 
trying to make him realize his strength was 
unequal to such an ordeal. The quick pity 
in her glance provoked him to anger and he 
brushed her outstretched hand aside and 
left her. At the door he stopped and looked 
back at her, studying her feavures, her 
slender body, until she turned away, her 
cheeks flushed with embarrassment, and 
drew her knitted shawl across her breast as 
if the dress she wore was not sufficient 
protection from his appraising eyes. 

“A million dollars!” he repeated. “Quite 
a price to pay. But, my lady, I believe 
nap be worth it. And now good night,” 

e added, his thin lips lifting at the corners 
as if he found pleasure in her discomfiture, 
“and pleasant dreams.” 

Then he opened the door and left her. 
He went back to his hotel and slung a pair 
of snowshoes across his shoulders. He was 
not sure he would need them along that 
cafion road, but he knew he couldn’t hope to 
climb over the slide without them. At first 
he tried to conserve his strength, but in 
_ of his resolve the thought of Slim far 
ahead of him quickened his pace until he 
soon began torun. When he realized what 
he was doing he forced himself to a walk. 
Gradually, unconsciously, he increased his 
speed again. The snowshoes became mon- 
strous things, flopping there against his 
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shoulders. Once and then a second time he 
slipped and fell on the rutted icy road. Be- 
fore long he was perspiring freely, and the 
chill of the white silent night began to numb 
his heated flesh. He continued running, 
slipping, tripping, cursing constantly to 
himself. Then grim and forbidding, the 
slide barred his way. 

Slim was comeaiee ahead, so he could 
not hesitate. With numbed and fumbling 
fingers he fastened the thongs of his snow- 
shoes; with desperate courage fought his 
way up the treacherous breast of the barrier. 
Hidden branches clutched at his feet. Jut- 
ting sharp-edged bowlders hindered him. 
Where a spray of snow had been tossed by 
the slide into a shallow crevice the sustain- 
ing crust of ice broke under him. He fell, 
and was caught in the smothering grip of 
the clinging snow. He struggled to solid 
footing again and for a few moments lay ex- 
hausted, his body heaving, his breath com- 
ing in choking labored gasps. The cold was 
biting deeper now, and at last he rose and 
started climbing blindly upward, the 
thought of Slim spurring him to new effort. 
He must overtake Slim! As he was making 
his way past another bowlder he tripped 
and fell again. He got to his knees and 
would have crept forward, but his snow- 
shoes dragged like leaden weights. Then he 
lay down, forgetting this was the way men 
froze to death, and rested his cheek on his 
gloved hand. At daybreak the next morn- 
ing some miners found him there, his cheek 
still resting on his hand. 


The first of June had_.come again. Nash 
and the engineer, Williamson, were return- 
ing with Ann Branton and Slim from an in- 
spection of the Lucky Mac ledge. After 
leaving the tunnel they stood for a moment 
enjoying the summer sunshine. 

“What do you think of the property by 
this time?” Slira asked. 

“A regular mine,” Nash said. “It should 
be paying dividends for twenty years to 
come.” 

“It should,” Slim agreed. “How much 
do you figure my stock is worth?” 

“Your stock?” Ann interrupted, thinking 
Slim was jesting. 

“My stock,” he told her complacently. 
“‘And I’m asking Mr. Nash the value of it.” 

“The present market value should be 
approximately three-quarters of a million,” 

ash decided. ‘‘ But why should you want 
to sell? Better keep your interest. Even- 
tually it will pay more than its present 
value in dividends. Besides, we want you 
with us. We have a number of mines we 
want you to look after.” 

“Who ‘said anything about selling?” 
Slim asked. “I just wanted to make sure 
of my financial standing, because this is the 
first of June and I’m laying off for a trip to 
Seattle, and I’m broke—as usua!. I’m go- 
ing to have to raise a thousand or two to 
make the trip in proper style.” 

Nash srailed. 

“Draw on me for all you need,” he said. 

“T will,’’ Slim promised, by way of thanks. 

Then Ann spoke. During the weeks of 
her convalescence she had given up her 
dreams of wealth. In the fullness of her 
love for Stim she had reconciled herself to 
the prospect of a wandering, irresponsible 
life such as he had always lived. She be- 
lieved he and Nash surely must be jesting. 

“Three-quarters of a million?” she re- 
peated incredulously. ‘How did you ever 
manage to acquire that much stock?” 

“Li'l’ ol’ two per cent theory,” Slim an- 
swered. Then after a word of farewell to 
Nash and Williamson he slipped his arm 
around Ann’s waist. ‘Good li’!’ ol’ theory,” 
he told her as they started down the trail 
toward a car that waited in the cafion. “I’ve 
always known it would get me to Seattle 
according to schedule when I found the right 
red-haired lady to take with me.” He drew 
her closer to his side, and his voice rose in 
a joyous, carefree carol. “Count your many 
blessings -———” he sang. And Ann’s silvery 
laughter chorded with tis song as she urged 
him to hush—to mind his manners. 
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PANELS OF FIREPROOF PLASTER 


that have revolutionized interior wall construction 


Are you building? Do you contemplate remod- 
eling or repairs? Are you looking for the most 
practical and economical wall material? You 
can save time and labor and money by choosing 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board--now widely used 
in finest homes and buildings, garages, facto- 
ries, stores, offices, etc. 

This modern plaster wall material comes in 
large, clean panels, ¢ feet wide and 6 to 10 feet 
long. Saws like fine lumber. To make a perma- 
nent, fireproof and waterproof Plaster wall or 
ceiling, you merely nail Beaver Plaster Wall 
Board direct to studding or over old walls or 
ceilings. Think of the saving in labor—in time 
—in money. 


Just Consider These Advantages: 


Very economical to start with. 

Fireproof—approved by National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Unaffected by moisture or climatic changes. 


Applied at a big saving of labor—without muss 
or litter. 

Will not warp, buckle, shrink, expand, crack 
or crumble. Permanent as rock. 

Comes “pre-dried” and may be decorated im- 
mediately. No delay. 

May be painted or papered or paneled as you 
prefer. 

Good for the life of the building. 


Hold a Sample in Your Fingers 
Mail the Coupon 


To appreciate the superior “double quality” 
of Beaver Plaster Wall Board you must see it. 
Just send the coupon and let us mail you a 
sample. When you get the sample, note es- 
pecially the fine quality of the plaster center. 
We mine our own Gypsum Rock and make 
our own plaster. Note, too, the unusual tough- 
ness and highly calendered surface of the front 
facing. The hard, smooth surface insures more 


beautiful decorative effects. Being thoroughly 
sized, decorating costs are reduced. This 
special facing is produced in the Beaver Mills 
exclusively for Beaver Plaster Wall Board. 

The genuine Beaver Plaster Wall Board is 
carried by lumber and building supply dealers. 
You will know it by the Beaver Trade Mark 
on the back of each panel. Mail the coupon 
for the free sample. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Ine. 
Thorold, Canada BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of genuine Beaver Wall Board, Beaver Valeanite 
Roofing, Beaver Plaster Wall Board and Plaster Products 


London, Engiaad 


(The Beaver Products Company, Inc, Dept. A-6, BufaloN.Y. | 


‘he Beaver Products Company, Inc., Dept. A.6, Buffaio,N. 


Geatlemen: Please send me a sample of Beaver Plaster Wali Board j 
\ and literature describing its uses. 


Name 


| 
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Below Are 


Size 4.40 
4," tire 

to fit 21" wheel 
Ford 
Chevrolet 490 
Overland 
Gray 
Star 


ai \ 
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Size 5.25 
514" tire 
to fit 21" wheel 


Auburn 6-43 (Except 
Sedan) 

Chevrolet —Baby Grand 

Chevrolet—F. B. 

Cleveland 

Columbia (All Except 
Sedan) 

Dodge (All Except 
Sedan) 

Dort 

Durant —4 Cylinder 

Elcar 4-40 

Essex 

Franklin—Open 

Gardner 


ry ~ 

(Except Sedan) 

Jewett 

Kelsey 

Liberty —( Except 
Sedan) 

Maxwell 

Monroe 

Moon 6-40 (All Ex- 
cept Sedan) 

Nash 4 Cylinder 

National 4 Cylinder 

Oldsmobile 1924 

Overland Rod Bird 
ollin 

Seneca 

Studebaker Light 6 


Pick out your car in this list and make a note of the 


size of Balloon Tire you should have. 


Insist upon 


the Full-Size Balloon which assures you maximum 
comfort, safety and economy. 


| 


La 2 
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Size 6.20 
61/4" tire 
to fit 20 and 21" wheels 


American Anderson 

Auburn 6—43 Sedan 

Auburn 6—63 

Auburn Beauty 6 

Barley 

Bay State--121" W. B. 

Brewster 

Case— Model X 

Chalmers 

Chandler ( All Except 
Sedan) 

Chrysler 

Columbia Sedan 

Davis Dodge Sedan 

Dupons— Open 

Durant 6 Cylinder 

Elcar 6—60 

Elgin Flint 

Haynes—Small 

H.C. 8. Hudson 

Hupmobile Sedan 

Jordan King 

Kissel Kline 


Lexington 
Liberty Sedan 


+ Marmon (All Except 


Sedan) 
Moon 6—58 
Nash 6 
Oldsmobile 1919-1923 
Packard Six 
Pilot 
pga” (Except 7 Pass.) 


eo 
R. & V. Knight (Except 
Sedan) 
Sayers 118” W. B. 
Stearns Knight—4 Cyl. 
Sterling-Knight 
Stephens—S82, 83, 84, 92, 
95,94, 96, 98, 12,15, 16,24 
Studebaker Special Six 
Stutz 6—9 
Templar Velie 
Westcott 
Wills Ste. Claire 
Willys-Knight (Except 7 
passenger Sedan) 


P R O 


Listed the Full-Size Balloon Tires Recommended for Your 
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Car 


Size 7.30 
714" tire 
to fit 20" wheel 


Apperson 

Bay State—128” W. B. 
Cadillac 

Case V. Y. & W. 
Chandler Sedan 
Cole 
Cunningham 
Daniels 

Dorris 
Duesenberg 
Dupont—Closed 
Haynes—Large 
Lafayette 
Lincoln 
Locomobile 
McFarlan 
Marmon Sedan 
Mercer 

Meteor 
National 


Ogren 


Packard Eight 

Packard Twin 6 

Paige 

Peerless 

Premier 

Princeton 

Pierce-Arrow 

Revere 

Roamer 

Rolls-Royce 

R. & V. Knight 

Stearns Knight 6 cyl. 

Studebaker Big Six 

S. & S. 

Stephens—85, 86, 95, 
97, 18, 26, 27 

Stutz KLDH 

Stevens-Duryea 

Willys-Knight (7 pas- 
senger Sedan) 

Winton 
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GUM-DIPPED 
CORDS 


e Standard of the Industry 


No contribution to motoring progress since 
the first pneumatic tire, has brought about such 
a revolutionary change in tire performance as 
the Firestone Balloon Gum-Dipped Cord. 

Scarcely less important than the development 
of the low air-pressure tire has been Firestone’s 
service to the trade and to the public in simpli- 
fying and standardizing Balloon equipment. 

Quantity production on five sizes assures Fire- 
stone Service Dealers of a constant supply of 
full-size Balloons, together with the special 
wheels and rims, developed and produced by 
the Firestone Wheel and Rim Division to make 
up a complete Balloon Change-over Unit. 

The ability to deliver and properly apply 
these units has placed Firestone Dealers in a 
position to give prompt and economical service. 
They recommend full-size Balloons because 
they know the comfort, safety, car conserva- 
tion, extra mileage and fuel economy which 
these large air-capacity tires give. 

Many thousands of car owners are already 
enjoying the advantages of Firestone Full-Size 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords. These remark- 
able low-pressure tires add new pleasure to long 


or short trips. With them you ride more safely 
under all road conditions—the year ‘round. 
You can drive faster on uneven stretches, for 
they iron out the bumps and depressions, mak- 
ing poor roads good and good roads better. By 
absorbing the bumps and shocks, full-size Bal- 
loons practically eliminate squeaks and body 
rattles, and prolong the life of your car. 


Veteran users of Firestone Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords appreciate, more than ever, the 
importance of Firestone’s special gum-dipping 
process. This method of insulating each cord 
with pure rubber compound adds strength, wear 
resistance and resilience to the thin sidewalls of 
the full-size Balloon, enabling them to with- 
stand the unusual flexing action required by 
the low air pressure. 


Firestone Service Dealers offer only the sizes 
of true Balloon Cords shown on the opposite 
page. They provide the highest values and the 
quickest service because of this sensible, prac- 
tical concentration. See the Firestone Service 
Dealer in your locality for full-size Balloon 
Gum-Dipped Cords. He can make the change- 
over promptly and at lowest cost. 


FACTORIES: 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


AKRON, OHIO 
Hamilton, Ont, 


Firestone 
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GOODNESS WHAT A NICKEL WILL BUY / 














closely than that of the criminals who may 
steal them. Jewelry collections are cata- 
logued like libraries, and are examined at 
regular periods just as one’s teeth are ex- 
amined. 

All big jewelry establishments keep re- 
search departments which are more com- 
plete than the morgues of newspaper offices. 
In them they have newspaper clippings 
containing stories of famous gems and 
mounted pieces and any other historical 
records; card indexes of the owners of 
valuable jewels; records of the cuttings of 
stones and any work that has been done on 
them; the disposal of jewels in wills; their 
present location—in fact any slight infor- 
mation concerning stones of value. Through 
these files and cross files stones have been 
traced and restored to their owners in spite 
of the machinations of dishonest dealers, 

In one instance a ring was sent by a 
woman to her own jeweler to have a design 
made for remounting the stones. The 
jeweler turned it over to a designer who spe- 
cialized in that work. When the ring came 
back the jeweler saw at once that the stones, 
three diamonds and an emerald, were dif- 
ferent. The designer protested volubly 
that the stones were the same, and only 
broke down when he was confronted with 
the Bertillon-like records of the stonecut- 
ting. He tried several times to substitute 
inferior gems, and finally, admitting that 
he could not get the original stones back, 
was forced to replace them with diamonds 
that were, if anything, more perfect. 

A more noteworthy instance of the success 
of these exhaustive records is the recovery 
of the famous Wellington emerald. This 
heirloom of the Iron Duke was found last 
year in a pawnbroker’s shop in Italy, after a 
disappearance of five years, and was identi- 
fied only because such a perfect record of 
its cutting had been kept. 


The Who's Who of Buyers 


Another important feature of these cross 
files is the department devoted to the 
names of potential buyers. These are as 
carefully guarded by the ——- as the 
jewels themselves. They link Europe to 
America, and are a precious aid to the 
agents in various countries who serve as 
liaison officers between the headquarters 
and the branches of the great jewelry 
firms. The list of names of buyers is much 
more complete than the Social Register. 
When a man actually becomes a purchaser, 
his fraternity, club and social connections 
are investigated and his fellow members 
listed in the jeweler’s files, for the supposi- 
tion is that like will be interested in like, and 
when something comes into stock these 
prospects are approached by subtle adver- 
tising. It is these thorough methods that 
bring you the personal advertising letters in 
the morning mail which make you marvel 
as to how they got your name. 

In the fluctuating gem markets diamonds 
and pearls alone have remained stable. 
One season sapphires will have supremacy 
over emeralds, while the next season an- 
other precious stone will have first place. 
As we ey said, rubies are the rarest; but, 
though very expensive in the initial pur- 
chase, are difficult to sell. They lose in 
value as soon as they become a personal 
possession. Diamonds, of course, accord- 
ing to their degree of fineness, are almost 
currency in carats, Pearls have remained 
stable because of their lustrous beauty and 
their utilitarian value, for they lend them- 
selves so readily to combination with other 
stones. Opals, amethysts, topazes, star 
sapphires and turquoises come and go with 
the mode, and are also enhanced by the 
novel and interesting settings that the 
designers introduce. 

The amounts spent on jewelry each year 
are really staggering to the average person. 
It is a great industry, steadily growing 
growing so rapidly in fact that it has out- 
grown its greater center in downtown New 
York, and it has had to take the subsidiary 
district uptown, for several large new build- 
ings are being erected for the diamond and 
jewelry trade, which is fast finding its world 
center in New York. 

The great capital that is tied up in the 
stocks of fine jewel merchants must neces- 
sarily be guarded by a perfect detective 
system both during business hours and 
when the shop is closed. A clever detail of 
it is that the purchaser must never feel any 
supervision. The other day we were asked 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


to come and see some of the recent acquisi- 
tions of a distinguished New York jeweler. 
Seated in a delightful little room, hung 
with gray velvet Saneciee, he commanded 
the jewels to be brought forth. He spread 
them carelessly over a gray-topped table. 
He was in the midst of details about a great 
emerald, which looked as if it had been cut 
from the heart of the sea and was worth as 
much as a principality, when an attendant 
said he was wanted on the telephone. 

“You will forgive me for leaving you?” 
he asked politely as he left. 

Forgive him? We almost fainted at be- 
ing left alone with the ransom of any num- 
ber of kings on the table before us. We 
described the fearful strain to him when he 
returned, and he laughed casually as if his 
trust in human nature was infinite; but 
somehow we felt that the curtains, like their 
famous predecessors in the Tower of Lon- 
don, had more than air behind their folds. 


A Sporting Proposition 


The spectacular immensity of such great 
amounts of money for such small bits of 
beauty is both fascinating and appalling. 
It is startling to think that a pair of emerald- 
and-diamond earrings would buy lands 
that would take you a day to traverse on 
horseback. There is a strange instinct that 
makes people buy jewels as soon as they 
have the money. Perhaps it is because this 
is such an immediate way of showing 
triumph, admiration, joy and love; perhaps 
it is because the barbaric impulse for deco- 
ration is as old as the race. Diamonds in- 
variably mark the first plunge into the 
acquisition of jewels. They are the goal of 
the nouveau riche. When they think of 
wealth they think of diamonds. The great 
rose diamond is the first to bloom on the 
bosom of the plumber’s wife and in his 
scarfpin. 

After people of great resources have been 
buying jewels for some time their taste 
becomes more exacting. They must have 
the most perfect of everything, whatever 
the cost; but no matter what they are will- 
ing to pay, there is always an element of 
chance in procuring perfection. An im- 
portant connoisseur recently found in Paris, 
after a great deal of searching, an immense 
black pearl, a glorious thing with pink and 
purple lights in its dusky depths. He 
brought it to this country and took it to a 
well-known jeweler to have it set. A few 
days later the head of the firm sent for him. 

“Mr. Z,” he said, after they were seated 
in the invariable little office, “I’m afraid 
I’ve got something very disagreeable to tell 
you. I believe your black pearl is an imi- 
tation.” 

“Why,” laughed Mr. Z, “that’s impos- 
sible! i paid $100,000 for it at your own 
Paris house.” 

“Nevertheless,”’ said the jeweler, “I do 
not think it is genuine. And there’s just 
one way to find out—it seems to be such a 
perfect thing. If you are a very good sport 
you will let us crack it open. If it is the 
imitation we believe it to be, we will assume 
the responsibility for our Paris house and 
replace it. If it is real—well, you lose.” 

“Crack away,” decided Mr. Z, after a 
slight pause. 

The pearl was imitation. 


Even real pearls are not always beauti- 
ful. Some are as ugly as the lives of their 
wearers, for they reflect to some extent 
their moods. The most glerious pearl neck- 
laces may become yellow and seared with 
age if they do not have the proper sur- 
roundings and attention. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in some of the pearls of 
the nobility which have been offered for 
sale. Though obviously real, certain strings 
of them have had a peculiarly animal-like 
quality which has made them most dis- 
agreeable. 

The joy of possessing real pearls has be- 
come largely emotional, since the imitations 
have been made so beautiful and so per- 
fect. The nouveau riche are much more 
apt to wear real jewels than the wealthy 
aristocracy. With the security of their posi- 
tion, most society matrons feel no hesitancy 
about wearing imitation pearls, now passed 
far beyond the stage of being called paste, 
which are copies of their real strings in the 
safe-deposit vault or perhaps just bought 
for their own sake as pretty beads. 

The psychology of women in connection 
with imitation jewelry of all sorts is most 


interesting. There is the really poor woman 
who feels she is lucky to get a few flamboy- | 
ant pieces from the five-and-ten-cent store, | 
and wears them with pride and pleasure, real 
gems being as far out of her reach as | 
yachts. There is the woman of the middle 
class whose income does not extend to pre- 
cious stones, but who feels that it would be 
as dishonest to wear an imitation stone 
always excepting pearl necklaces, which 
have become a case in themselves—as it 
would be to pretend to a title. There is, 
finally, the independent rich woman who 
wears stones that please her, no matter 
what their authenticity or value. Square- 
cut emeralds are often a luxury beyond 
even the fat purse. To solve this difficulty 
many smart women have been buying the 
great synthetic green stones, set in white- 
gold rings instead of platinum, for about 
thirty or forty dollars, and wearing them 
with as much debonair pleasure as if they 
had cost the price of a country house. 

This audacity in wearing imitation gems 
has been developed because of the vogue 
for sets of jewelry to match the different 
costumes. Even the opulent would find 
it difficult to afford complete sets of sap- 
phires, emeralds, diamonds and rubies, 
comprising earrings, necklaces, belts, shoe 
buckles, rings and pins. So exacting is the 
present mode that it is considered bad taste 
to wear gems which do not match; there- 
fore synthetic jewels are having their in- 
nings. It must not be thought that these 
hard bits of color are in the same class with 
the old and cheap stage jewelry. They 
are comparatively expensive, because of the 
complicated process of making them, the 
cutting, the mounting and the fashion- 
able demand for them. 

People who cling to real jewels because of 
a definite feeling for them, or because of 
rich legacies, find it a difficult matter to 


look after them while traveling. The fash- | 


ion for carrying the jewelry box has gone 


out, for it is not only a ready target for the | 


sneak thief but a nagging responsibility for 
the owner. A new custom has accordingly 


developed. Many leave their precious jew- | 


els at home when taking trips abroad and 


substitute for them pieces rented from es- | 


tablishments on the Continent which rent 


real jewels as a definite business. This | 
custom is rapidly gaining in popularity | 
among the wealthy Americans abroad, who | 
are able to satisfy their craving for decora- | 


tion with the minimum of risk. 


Bait for Prospective Buyers 


Occasionally, however, complications 
arise from this practice. An American 
widow, more clever than opulent, recentl 
rented some pieces in Monte Carlo whic 
had once belonged to a celebrated courte- 
san. Their success was even greater than 
she had anticipatea. Night after night as 
she went to the Casino she was approached 
by admiring compatriots who had heard of 
her jewels and were anxious to see them. 
She grew more and more embarrassed as 


she became known for apd en which she | 


had had every intention of returning to the 
shop she had rented them from. 
the situation was further complicated by an 


invitation of a powerful society leader from 


the same town, saying, “I want to give a | 
dinner for you and your jewels when I | 


get home,”’ she felt that her social future 
depended upon owning them permanently. 
Though they were far beyond her means, 
she mortgaged her house and bought them. 

In the floating markets conspicuous pieces | 
have a mysterious means of finding their 
way around the world. A friend of ours was 
startled the other day to see a curious sap- 
phire bracelet that she had rented for a 
season on the Riviera offered for sale by a 
Sixth Avenue dealer in New York. She 
could have wept for it, torn from its lovely 
surroundings by the Mediterranean that 
rivaled its own stones in color, and dumped 
into the dusty corner of a cheap window. 
She went in to buy it; but it was still 
beyond her means, for no matter how dingy 
the surroundings, shopkeepers do not lose 
their sense of value. Dinginess and dirt 
are even used as bait for the purchaser, who 
thinks he must be getting a bargain. 

The gem shops cover a wide range, from 
these dingy little cubby-holes to whole | 
buildings in fashionable business districts. | 
The jewel centers move with conditions. | 
Once Antwerp was teeming with diamond | 

Continued on Page 101) j 
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(Continued from Page 99) 
merchants, then Vienna became the Mecca 
for these dealers, for after the war it was 
the logical clearing house for all Europe, 
due to its proximity to so many fallen 
crowns. Even poor derided Brooklyn now 
comes in for its share of glory, for it is the 
center of the diamond-cutting trade. 

In the jewel business, perhaps more than 
any other, price is a movable feast. It 
fluctuates almost with the weather. A 
necklace which was one day sold for $5000 
was resold the following day for $15,000. 
It is not only those two old friends, supply 
and demand, that drive prices up but also 
deliberate intrigue. And it is not always 
the purchaser who gets the short end of the 
transaction. A few years ago in Paris a 
Frenchman went into a jewelry establish- 
ment and asked to see a very nice pearl. 
One for 15,000 francs was produced. 

“Oh, no,” he said; “I want something 
better than that.” Pearls for 20,000, 25,000 
and 30,000 francs were shown by the sales- 
man. 

“You don’t understand,” said the cus- 
tomer; “I want something very special. 
al an anniversary present for my 
wife. 

The salesman, becoming flustered, sum- 
moned the proprietor, who finally found a 
really beautiful pink pearl, costing 50,000 
frances, which pleased the customer. 

A few days later the man reappeared 
at the shop, summoned the proprietor and 
said, ‘‘ My wife is enchanted with the pearl. 
She thinks, however, that she would like 
one to match, so that she can have a pair of 
earrings made.” 

“But,” protested the proprietor, “that is 
a unique pearl. I doubt very much if I 
could find another. At any rate, a pair of 
such pearls, matched, would be worth more 
than the double price of a single pearl, you 
understand.” 

“That makes no difference,’ said the 
customer; “my wife wants it. I am pros- 
perous now. She must have it. I will pay 
60,000 frances.” 

“TI will see what I can do,” said the 
jeweler, “and I will keep in touch with you.” 

After some time the customer reappeared. 

“No luck,”’ was the report. 

“But I must have the pearl,’ said he. 
“T will give 70,000— 80,000 francs.” 

Agents in the various gem markets were 
at work on the order. India, Persia and 
South America were being scoured for a 
mate to the pearl. After eight or nine 
months the customer phoned to the jeweler: 
“T am going out of town. I want you to 
keep in constant communication with me; 
wire me if you hear of a pearl, and I will go 
as high as 100,000 franes.” 


Private Smuggling 


It was only a short time after this that 
the jeweler heard from an agent in South 
America that he had bought a pearl that 
was almost a perfect match, for the price 
stipulated—100,000 frances. He immedi- 
ately wired his client in triumph. When he 
got no response to repeated telegrams he 
sent a messenger, but there was no such 
person at the address he had given. All 
efforts to find him were unavailing. No 
doubt he was traveling in splendor on the 
handsome profit, for when the pear! arrived 
from the agent the jeweler found that it 
was the original pearl, planted in South 
America by the purchaser and changed just 
enough to prevent its detection until he had 
got safely away. e 

Another peril in the path of tne reputable 
jeweler is smuggling. Private smuggling 
has increased to such an extent in the last 
four years as to become a real menace. 
Considering that even our best families are 
succumbing to the temptation of buying 
jewels for less money abroad and bringing 
them in in highly informal manners, the 
demand for jewels in this country naturally 
suffers. The jeweler, of course, buys abroad, 
too; but in addition to being honest, he is 
also well known at the customs office; so 
the duty is inevitable. A private individual, 
caught smuggling, would be reprimanded 
and fined; but a well-known dealer in gems 
would be discredited. A prominent jeweler 
said the other day that so many of his 
clients have bought jewels from impover- 
ished nobility and got them in by one way 
or another that his sales had decidedly 
fallen off. , 

The ways of smuggling are notoriously 
ingenious, ranging from concealment in the 
specially made collar of a pet dog to the 
elaborate fashioning of a false crown in a 
hat. 
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The latter method brought in a string of 
real pearls for a woman from the Middle 
West. She wore them happily for a few 
weeks, then suddenly developed a con- 
science, perhaps because the papers were at 


that time filled with the account of an im- | 


portant smuggling detection. She felt that 
Nemesis would get her, too, and immedi- 
ately stopped wearing the pearls. She felt 
that she couldn't face the publicity of con- 
fessing her deception to the Government 
and taking the consequences; so, after a 
good deal of mental torture, she hit on this 
scheme: A _ hard-working school-teacher 
was engaged for a trip abroad of severa! 
months with the stipulation that sre take 
the pearls with her and wear them in on her 


return, paying the proper amount of duty. | 


stop decay 


They were then to be returned to their 
owner so that she might enjoy them without 
fear of a belated summons from the customs 
office. 

One of the most picturesque smuggling 
incidents of recent time occurred a few 
years ago when it was thought that some of 





the Russian crown jewels had been smug- | 
gled in in a sailor’s coffin and buried with | 


him in Brooklyn. This was antedated by a 
sensational coup which was actually brought 
off in 1831 during the presidency of Andrew 
Jackson, when other royal jewels, those of 
the Princess of Orange, were stolen. These 
were brought in by an Italian named Pilori, 
who hid them so successfully that it took 
many years of sustained searching before 
they were found and restored to the princess. 


From Father to Son 


At one time last year it was estimated 
that $4,000,000 worth of Russian jewels had 
been smuggled into this country. Lately, 
however, the shadow of doubt has been 
cast on this romantic estimate. Though it 
is true that many important pieces have 
worked their way in, numbers of them are 
more vivid than valuable, more storied 
than salable, and it is doubtful if some of 
the so-called royal jewels have even ap- 
proached the outer fringes of a court func- 
tion. The general haziness as to pedigree 
makes misrepresentation a simple matter. 
Authentic pieces of the Russian crown turn 
up in as many places as Washington's head- 
quarters. 

It must not be thought that these Rus- 
sian and other foreign jewels are more than 
a crumb on the table of the American gem 
market. Pieces of exquisite line and work- 
manship, set with stones which would have 
made even an empress envious, are every- 
day products of American workshops. The 


magnitude of the jewelry business in this | 
country, if one includes machine-made arti- | 


cles, is astonishing. 
and beautiful gems flow into the market, 
adding to the number which are resold from 
private ownership every year. 

The jewel business is one of the few 
survivals of the old guild system, where 


Jewel mines flourish | 


being a goldsmith was an honor to be | 


passed on to one’s son. Most of the great 


houses today are hereditary, founded two | 


or three generations ago. To be a really 


successful jeweler it is said that one must | 
grow up in the atmosphere of the business, | 


for there is so much to be learned, not only 


about gems themselves but about people, | 
that a lifetime offers barely time enough. | 
Apprentices are taken on very young and | 
given the most compiete and intensive | 


training. 


In the good houses all that is best in | 


the world of art 1s set before them, as if 
they were scholars.. They are taken to 
museums and cathedrals as part of their 
curriculum. Arches, doors, gracious carv- 
ing and works of the old masters like Cellini 
are pointed out to them, recommended as 
perfect art and inspirations for design. 
Good houses believe that only real gems 
should be seen by their beginners. Like the 
banks which never show counterfeit bills to 
their clerks, they believe that familiarity 
with the genuine thing is the surest means 
of recognizing the imitation. This system 
does not apply to human beings, for part of 


the training of one establishment is to send | 


their new men to the Rogues’ Gallery to 
study the criminal types. 

Jewelers are as reactionary as lawyers. 
Their sense of having to protect themselves 
and their wares makes them so. Study of 
character comes next to the study of art, 
for not only face values but motives must 
be recognized immediately. They must 
stand by their snap judgments, and though 
to the eyes of their clients service is the 
first consideration, every transaction is 
backed by years of solid sagacity. 
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THE AMATEUR INVENTOR 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Another of the common errors of inven- 
tors after they reach the selling stage of their 
activities is to attempt to raise money by 
disposing of state agencies. -This method 
has been used successfully, but it often fails, 
even in the hands of competent promoters, 
when conditions are not propitious for 
raising money. The promoter will sell the 
exclusive agencies for Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Indiana and several other 
states. In return he will guarantee produc- 
tion and delivery of a certain number of 
articles covered by patent. Not infre- 
quently the men who purchase these state 
agencies will subdivide them and resell 
portions. In their turn these subdivided 
portions will again be split and sold. 

But let us assume that money is thus 
raised and the invention is manufactured as 
provided in the contracts. All specified 
goods are delivered. The organization, how- 
ever, has become disconnected in the mean- 
while. Several of the state-agency buyers 
have cleared a profit and stepped out. 
Others failed to clear a profit and stepped 
out at a loss. Western Pennsylvania, East- 

ork are eet | 
well spotted with local agents who will 
dispose of the product as delivered; but the 
organization doesn’t cover all of any state. 


| It is a patchwork. Moreover, the cost of 


selling these agencies and producing the 
first lot of goods called for in the contracts 
has about exhausted the company’s capital. 


| In order to succeed it must have large and 





prompt orders. Some of the agents do send 
in reorders for larger quantities, but others 
fail to respond. The company fizzles out to 


| a slow and painful death. 


Now you would think that though the 
inventor suffered the unfortunate penalties 
of his insufficient knowledge of business 
organization, the public would, nevertheless, 
receive the benefit of the invention. But 
strange as it may seem, that is not the case. 
Very often such inventions go into the dis- 
card, either permanently or for a long 
period of years, even after thousands of 
articles have been sold and are in use. The 
reason for this is that there may be no 
crying demand for the article in spite of its 
value and usefulness. It may be the sort of 
article that can be introduced to the public 
only by energetic and persistent advertising. 
The public’s lethargy with regard to several 
notable inventions is nothing less than as- 
tounding; is, indeed, almost incredible. 


Blowing His Horn 


The most apt illustration of this point is 
the story of a certain horn for automobiles. 
The real cleverness of its inventor was in 
seeing the need for it. Automobiles, at the 
time, were comparatively new and people 
had not yet become accustomed to gauging 
their rate of speed. The consequence was 
an appalling number of accidents, consider- 
ing the number of cars in existence. Most 
of the horns or bells then in use gave only a 
gentle, soothing sort of warning of impend- 
ing disaster. This inventor produced a 
horn that gave a short, sharp, unmistakable 
notice of the presence of danger. In fact, 
that horn was later used in the trenches to 
give notice of gas attacks; it could be heard 
above even the roar of battle. The need 
for it was certainly obvious at the time of 
its invention, for traffic regulations were 
then so primitive that a chemist might de- 
scrive them as a trace. But did people buy 
the horn? They did not. Did it occur to 
them that such an invention was needed? 
Not-at all. According to all precedents in 
connection with inventions, that horn was 
scheduled to arrive very shortly on the 


| scrap heap, with its inventor nursing a 


headache and wondering whether he hadn’t 
better open a grocery store. 

But it happened he wasn’t that kind of 
an inventor. On the contrary, he was one 
of the exceptions who faced the situation 
without a quiver and proceeded to adver- 
tise. Demonstrations as well as printer’s 
ink were mobilized. He threw nearly all 
his royalties into the publicity fund and 

roceeded to take an agency for his horn. 

e felt sure the public would buy it if only 
he could get their attention. Within a few 
months it was as difficult to remain igno- 
rant on the subject of that horn as it was to 


| avoid knowledge that a circus was in town. 


He made a fortune off the horn. I quote his 

testimony on successful invention: 
“Eighty per cent of success in any busi- 

ness is due to advertising. As for inventors, 


their case may be stated by amending 
Edison’s epigram, ‘A successful invention 
is 2 per cent inspiration and 98 per cent 
perspiration,’ by adding that 80 per cent of 
the perspiration is commercialism, of which 
75 per cent is advertising.” 

his man was at one time associated with 
Thomas A. Eilison, and it happened to be 
the time when Edison had just fulfilled his 
promise to produce a rather remarkable 
storage battery. No one supposed there 
would be any (difficulties about selling these 
batteries; Edison’s name is in the primary- 
grade schoolbooks. Nearly everyone is 
willing to concede that Edison is an inventor. 
If he said he had a new storage battery, 
lighter and more rugged and efficient than 
those then existing, there seemed at least a 
probability that people would try it out. 
But they didn’t; anyway, not many of 
them. The new storage battery lagged. 
So the inventor of the horn asked for an 
appropriation to advertise the battery. The 
results proved successful. 


Natural-Born Wallingfords 


But we are considering the case of the 
unknown inventor with a good patent who 
is trying to make something out of it, and 
the point of the preceding story, in its re- 
lation to our hero, is that the latter seldom 
has fifty thousand dollars. Generally he 
depends upon a ready acceptance of his 
article and plans only far enough ahead to 
achieve production. If he accomplishes 
that result, arid then fails, his invention is 
often forgotten by the public. He gets a 
job and grieves over the failure for the rest 
of his life. Indeed, the failure is sometimes 
of such a disastrous nature that a year or 
two of his grieving may be done in the 
penitentiary. Not being a financier or pro- 
moter, he sometimes plunges into the most 
hazardous sorts of financing, eventually 
arriving before the bar of justice. There his 
real defense should be that he believed the 
invention couldn’t possibly fail of imme- 
diate success-—but that isn’t much of a 
legal defense. 

One patent attorney told mea story from 
which I shall quote only the paragraphs 
pertinent at this point: 

“After I goat the patent, this man, who 
was a farm hand, begged me to help him 
finance his operations. Knowing some- 
thing of inventors as business men, I never 
become involved in that phase of their ac- 
tivities and I told him so. During the suc- 
ceeding five months he wrote frequently, 
outlining various plans of organization, and 
I marveled at his ingenuity. He had hit 
upon nearly every form of crooked organi- 
zation I have ever heard of; some of them 
were the sort that would be used to crook 
the other fellow and some were the sort 
ideally suited for others to cheat him. He 
was a natural-born J. Rufus Wallingford; 
however, withput a rudder or balance whee:. 
In other words, his schemes shot both ways. 
The last I heard of him he had rigged up 
some sort of an organization to sell five 
hundred thousand equal shares in his in- 
vention and I think he was operating by 
mail. You cah see where that might lead 
And yet the man isn’t a crook. He’s just 
an inventor. There are many like him.” 

In order to make clear to the reader just 
what that inventor’s system of raising 
poe | would do to the value of his patent 
I shall quote ‘a few lines from an author- 
itative source with regard to joint owner- 
ship of patents: 

“The burdén is on every plaintiff to es- 
tablish the sufficiency of his title, and a suit 
against an infringer by one of several joint 
owners or patentees will be dismissed for 
insufficient title, otherwise each codéwner 
might sue in turn and compel an infringer 
to pay his liabilities over and over again.” 

Quite obviously, if the farm hand’s patent 
is ever infringed, all the owners would have 
to join in the suit and it might not be easy 
to find them. But let us suppose his patent 
relates to a process rather than to an arti- 
cle. On that subject I again quote from an 
authority: 

“Each joint or codwner can make, use or 
vend, and license others, under a patent, 
without accounting to any of the other 
owners thereof, and a license from any part 
owner is a complete defense against any 
other part owner. In fact, a one-hundredth 
part of a patent is as good as the remaining 
ninety-nine per cent, and for that reason an 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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| (Continued from Page 102) 
inventor who has been induced to part with 
a small interest in his invention in order to 
raise money for protecting or developing it 
may subsequently realize that he has lost 
all chanee of ever realizing any profit from 
his patent.” 
at may forecast dismal days for the 
inventor, but it would seem that the public 
might still receive some benefit. However, 
it doesn’t always turn out so. A patent 
sometimes becomes clouded by conflicting 
rights until there is scarcely any induce- 
ment for capital to take a chance on it. 
Dozens of inventions have thus been lost 
to both the public and the inventor. 
There is a certain type of genius to whom 
money means nothing—as everyone knows 
—but it is quite generally assumed that all 
| these geniuses forget to ask for their money, 
| or leave wads of currency sticking in an old 
| overcoat ket, or give it away without 
thought of tomorrow’s needs. Such persons 
| exist, but along with them is the man who, 
| if asked to name his price, says a million 
dollars, without for a moment considering 
| how much money that is. Money means 
nothing to him, therefore it is easier for him 
to say a million dollars than a hundred 
thousand dollars. He is hard to deal with, 
not because he is essentially grasping, but 
because money means nothing to him and 
big figures have more glamour than smaller 
ones. Many inventors come under the 
latter classification and owe their failures 
to that fact. 





Too Many Nuts 


A man who holds several hundred patents 
on his own inventions and is a business man 
of astounding ability conceived the idea 
some years ago that he would extend his 

| operations to financing the inventions of 
others. He had amassed a large fortune, his 
| a in the business world was secure, 
is technical training was such that he felt 
oa eh: to pass upon almost any kind of 
mechanical invention. With such a wealth 
of both tangible and intangible equipment, 
he launched his enterprise. Out of it came 
very little profit. He discovered that the 
net results for him were much time con- 
sumed and too little attention given to his 
own inventions. He let the business of 
helping other inventors gradually decline. 
Though not putting them out of the office, 
| he ceased inviting them in. If they came 
they got a hearing. I asked that man why 
the venture was not a success. His answer 
was brief and to the point: “Too many 
nuts.” 

Going into more detail, he said not many 
of the inventors had anything worth exam- 
ining; but the real tragedy was that he 
could deal with very few of Reso who really 
had something. The obstacle on which ne- 
gotiations smashed, however, was the in- 
ventor’s lack of business knowledge. Nearly 
all of them wanted him to pa on a flat 
sum in cash for their ideas. Royalties are 
usually the basis of fortunes for inventors, 
but the amateur nearly always wants a 
very large sum in cash. What they gener- 
ally brought in, he said, was an idea only 

rtly*developed. One of the many things 
fis organization was equipped to do was 
obtain advice from specialists on each prob- 
lem entering into commercial production. 

For instance, they would build a machire 
according to the design and then run it 
under a heavy overload to see what part 
would break or wear out. They were think- 
ing not only of the patent but of getting 
something ready for the market that they 
| could guarantee would stand up in service. 
| They didn’t try to sell the idea until the 
| machine had been demonstrated in actual 

use under conditions calculated to test it 
| thoroughly. All this wearied the inventors 
| beyond endurance. They wanted their 
millen-doliar checks more promptly. As 
| for royalties, most of them thought a dollar 
a dozen or half a cent apiece or three cents 
a — wasn't worth bothering with— 
although the inventor who started that 
business made his fortune off royalties. 
At first thought it doesn’t seem probable 
that a man who has worked for several 
years on an invention, expecting to realize 
a million dollars from it, would walk off 
| without a cent. But he is precisely the man 

who will do it. Here is a case in point: 
| Years ago, when the typewriter was newer 
| than it now is, a clerk in a county court- 
| house decided that this implement needed 
| an attachment that would count the words. 








| Meters were already in existence, so he de- 
vised an appliance that would attach one to 
the space bar of a typewriter. When he 
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had it in working order he took it to a com- 
pany manufacturing typewriters. Like so 
many others, the price he had in mind was 
a million dollars cash. His invention was 
examined and found very clever. But it 
happens that the law of averages will count 
the words on typewritten pages about as 
accurately as anyone requires. The clerk 
hadn’t thought of that. There had been 
no call for a machine to count the words, 
but there was insistent demand for many 
other improvements; the typewriter was 
young then. Nevertheless, the company 
offered this inventor five hundred dollars 
and a royalty agreement. 

“It made me sick at my stomach,” the 
inventor said. “I took the model home and 
threw it in the barn. I guess it is still there. 
I had worked on it a year.” 

However, that job could probably have 
been done by a professional inventor famil- 
iar with typewriters in a few weeks. In 
fact, a great many of the improvements 
one notes from year to year on standard 
machines in general use are produced by pro- 
fessional inventors employed by the manu- 
facturers. Executives of these companies 
realize the truth of Mr. Edison’s statement 
that invention is largely a matter of per- 
spiration, so they pay the inventor a salary 
in order that he may eat while he experi- 
ments. Most of these inventors are en- 

aged in producing devices for which there 
is an obvious need expressed, usually in the 
form of customers’ complaints. 

But in the electrical field basic prob- 
lems, as well as devices, improvements 
and attachments, are under consideration. 
Electricity and other comparatively new 
elements still offer a tremendous field of 
explorationto pure science—as distinguished 
from applied science. Many of the most 
noted scientists of recent years, especially 
in chemical and electrical lines, are or were 
employes of large corporations, 

Sometime in the future students of the 
civilization of this century will set down the 
unprecedented fact that corporations organ- 
ized primarily for profit have made and are 
still making annual contributions amount- 
ing to millions in order that pure science 
may extend its borders farther into the 
unknown. No civilization in all the pre- 
ceding history of the world has ever achieved 
anything comparable to this. Whatever 
tribute of praise this fact brings should not 
ascribe idealism to the corporation execu- 
tives, for it will miss the point if it does. The 
tremendously important fact is that we have 
now arrived at a phase of economic organ- 
ization where it becomes profitable and 
sensible to appropriate vast sums for the 
advancement of science—and that business 
conducted for profit has produced execu- 
tives with vision broad enough to tell them 
it is worth doing. 


Shrewd Procedure 


Idealism comes and goes, waxes and 
wanes. If half a dozen of the largest cor- 
porations on earth suddenly decided to 
donate half a billion dollars to science the 
event wouldn’t be very important in the 
history of the world. But the fact that our 
material civilization is now so organized 
that these half dozen and many more large 
corporations mobilize both men and money 
for pure science marks an era. That was the 
dream of Bacon and it has been the dream 
of thousands of other scientists, philoso- 
phers and mechanical geniuses, some of 
whom starved to death. If any one of them 
ever harbored in his mind the actual con- 
viction that any such dream would be real- 
ized by humanity he failed to write it—or 
the writing has been lost. But the dream 
has come true! 

Not very long ago an artificial lightning 
storm was produced in an American labora- 
tory at the expense of a corporation. That 
company isn’t planning to sell lightning 
storms. It was merely playing its part in 
helping the human race to find out a little 
more about electricity. 

No charity in the enterprise. Strictly 
business. And that is what makes the event 
really notable. 

But let us return to the wandering in- 
ventor with his patent pons in his pocket 
and a blue print under his arm. Perhaps he 
will consent to listen while the following 
interview takes place between the writer 
and a man of wide scientific knowledge who 
holds several valuable patents. He is dis- 
cussing one of his inventions, a process for 
improving a certain grade of paper: 

“TI first found out which company pro- 
duced the largest quantity of that kind of 
paper, then I laid my process before them. 
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They were not in very good financial con- 
dition at the time and pointed out to me 
that the process called for a new plant that 
would cost about two hundred thousand 
dollars. We touldn’t agree on terms and 
that ended the matter. Sometime later, I 
discovered by accident a sheet of paper 
that had evidently been manufactured by 
my process, arid traced it to that company. 
Then I employed counsel and served notice 
of impending suit for infringement. They 
answered through counsel and we finally 
settled the matter without suit. They paid 
me five thousand dollars, and I think it 
wasn’t worth over ten thousand at the out- 
side. There isri’t a great deal of that kind of 
paper used. I think they infringed deliber- 
ately to bring me into court so they could 
get a reasonable price. I asked too ntuch at 
rst.” 


The opinion is expressed quite generally 
among those who deal with inventions that 
infringement is sometimes practiced in 
order that the! court may decide issues the 
various parties have never been able to 
agree upon. Nevertheless, it is still true 
that patents are also shamelessly infringed. 
The Governmént employs no special police 
to chase such thieves. It is up to the in- 
ventor or pateritee to protect his own rights. 
If he happens not to know what is going 
on, that is his hard luck. It has always been 
distasteful to a large part of the human 
race to pay for brains; they knew only one 
kind of labor aind that is manual. 


Importance of Priority 


There.are a sufficient number of these 
theft cases to call for an offsetting story of 
good luck on the part_of an inventor. The 
patent attorney tells it as follows: 

“This manufacturer had a turn for in- 
vention, so he) began experimenting with 
some valves that were giving trouble in the 
plant. Eventually he worked out a design 
that proved very successful. He told me 
that he was thinkin of having it patented, 
when a mechanic called on him and showed 
him a design precisely like his own. This 
mechanic had come from a long distance 
and brought with him incontrovertible 
proof that his invention was original. The 
incident was the more remarkable because 
the strange me¢hanic had drawn his design 
to the same scale as that of the manufac- 
turer. He also used precisely the same kind 
of paper and ink, but that was less remark- 
able than the scale. The mechanic’s proofs 
plainly showed that his invention ante- 
dated that of the manufacturer by some 
three or four months. In order to protect 
himself the manufacturer then had the 
stranger’s invention patented instead of his 
own and paid him a royalty. There was no 
delay at all, because the valves were al- 
ready in use.” 

This case serves to point a moral that the 
amateur inventor very often knows nothing 
about —or neglects. That strange mechan- 
ie’s success was due almost entirely to the 
fact that he had proof of the date when he 
began work on his invention and when he 
completed it. Documentary evidence of 
this sort is very important to establish 
priority, for that is what counts in the 
Patent Office, dnd not the date of filing 
application. It very frequently happens 
that two men are at work on the same in- 
vention at thesame time. In fact, the whole 
spirit of invention seems to go in waves. 
For no known reason men on several differ- 
ent continents will suddenly begin trying to 
make fiying machines, while ten years 
later—equally without apparent cause — 
another twenty or more will begin working 
on prospective submarines. Some years the 
flood of inventidn swamps al! patent law- 
yers; other years are dull. About the only 
generalization I heard on this interesting 
subject was that war is a very powerful 
stimulant to inventive genius. But every- 
one doesn’t make a gun in time of war. 
The output ranges from bullet-proof cloth- 
ing to noiseless soup spoons. 

o matter what an inventor is working 
on, he may safely assume that someone 
else is doing the same thing and it would be 
well for him to have some sort of proof of 
the dates. The document may be ever so 
crude, but if dated and witnessed it will 
help to establish his claims in the event it 
later proves necessary. 

There is an old saying among patent at- 
torneys and professional inventors that a 
patent is a license to sue—and they might 
add, to be sued., The latter phase of the 
matter harks back to another common error 
of the amateur inventor who has something 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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Floor flooded? Don’t worry! 
Just mop it up, and the 
Bird NEPONSET Rug is as good as ever! 





That’s because these rugs are WATERPROOFED top 
and bottom. Liquids—even greasy substances—can be 
cleaned right off, leaving no stain behind. 


The Red Waxed Back (an exclusive Bird feature) 
prevents these rugs from rotting at the bottom or 
sticking to the floor. 


There is extra DURABILITY in Bird’s Neponset Rugs! 
They wear, and wear, and wear — keeping their 
splendid colorings, their bright, new, cheerful look. 


Bird’s NEPONSET Rugs are Inexpensive 


There is no home too modest to afford one—no home 
too fine to need one. Prices, $9 to $18 for standard 
sizes. The patterns are varied and beautiful. There 
are tile, floral, or Oriental designs, rich or simple, 
suiting every taste, every need, every room. 





BIRD & SON, inc., EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


Established 1795 Pioneers in felt-base floor Coverings 
NEW YORK: 295 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO: 14 East Jackson Blvd. 


Manufacturers of Bird's Paroid Roofing «+ Bird's Art-Craft Roofing + Bird's Asphalt 
Shingles - Bird's Neponset Black Building Paper + Bird's Neponset Wallboard 
Bird's Neponset Fibre Shipping Cases, Shoe Cartons, Press Board and Special Papers 


This seal on the 
rug assures you 
a double guar- 
antee: ours, 
and your deal- 
er’s too. 
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-*TANGLEFOOT FLY SPRAY 


Here it is... the greatest of them all... an entirely new 
and scientific fly -exterminating housdiveld insecticide backed 
by a name and reputation known around the world. 








Tanglefoot Fly Spray is announced by the makers of the 
famous Tanglefoot Fly Paper. Instead of rushing into the 
market with an ordinary liquid insecticide,we have taken our 
time and developed a product of the same superior quality that 
distinguishes all Tanglefoot products from the rank and file. 


Now you can know the joy of a summer free from disease- 
spreading flies and mosquitoes and troublesome moths, gnats, 
fleas, and bedbugs. Wherever you are .. . in home, store 
or camp... use Tanglefoot Spray every day. Tanglefoot 
quality costs no more, and when if kills it kills. 


Tanglefoot Spray is non-poisonous and non-irritating. Its 
odor is pleasing, its action quick and positive. It kills flies 
and mosquitoes wholesale. Just spray freely into the air. 
In a few minutes the flies are dead. Here is the greatest 
investment you can make in health protection. 














Every dealer has Tanglefoot or can obtain it quickly. Get your 
supply now and be free from insect troubles all summer long. 


NOTE TO DEALERS: You need not hesitate to recommend Tanglefoot Fly Spray 
above all liquid insecticides. It is fully guaranteed. There is positively nothing 
better for quickly exterminating flies, moths, mosquitoes, bedbugs and fleas. Tangle- 
foot Fly Spray meets the demand for a powerful, general household insecticide. It 
does not replace Tanglefoot Fly Paper, which has « field of its own. You need both 

. as does every storekeeper and housekeeper. Order directly from your wholesaler. 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
valuable and doesn’t know how to market 
it. Let us suppose that his device will lift 
more coal in less time and with less power 
than any other appliance in existence. It is 
more likely to be something of that sort 
than a totally new principle of producing or 
applying power. Now coal has been lifted 
ever since it has been mined, and the new 
device probably will prove to be no more 
than an improvement on other devices. At 
any rate, every part of it will hardly be 
new. 

Our inventor will have made use of any- 
where from one to six other patented in- 
ventions. Still, he has something new and 
it can be patented. His first difficulty is to 
find an attorney who knows how to analyze 
the machine and draw a patent that will be 
worth something. 

Drawing up patent applications is very 
much like filing the original petition in a 
suit; you can’t allege damages for personal 
injuries and then prove default on a prom- 
issory note. You have to put into your pe- 
tition the facts you are going to prove. So 
in a patent application you claim for the 
invention everything that can be claimed. 
The Patent Office will not assist by correct- 
ing oversights any more than the judge will 
revise your petition in a civil suit. 


The Bow and Arrow 


But let us assume that the inventor 
emerges with a patent covering the vital 
features of his machine for lifting coal. 
What he ought to do next is reach some 
sort of agreement with all the other in- 
ventors whose devices enter into his, then 
demonstrate a machine in service and have 
every detail in readiness so that a sale or 
royalty agreement can be closed without 
undue delay. What he usually does is offer 
the idea--and a prospective purchaser hesi- 
tates because he doesn’t know what the 
other inventors will ask or where he might 
wind up by taking a chance. Sometimes in 
cases such as this, if the invention is very 
valuable, some company may take a chance 
and infringe it. They can stand the expense 
of litigation longer than the inventors. The 
result usually is that they settle for nominal 
sums or perhaps fight the inventors to a 
standstill, as the saying is, and eventually 
get away without paying more than one 
out of six, if any. But in that case the in- 
vention does finally come into use and the 
public, at least presumably, obtains some 
benefit. 

On the subject of very valuable inven- 
tions Hudson Maxim is of the opinion that 
the public generally receives some benefit 
eventually whether the inventor does or 
not. 

“The most important inventions,” he 
said, ‘‘ because the most revolutionary and 
the most useful, were the bow and arrow; 
and the next most important invention was 
the preheating of air for the blast furnace, 
which made modern steel manufacture 
possible.” 

The point to be made here, however, is 
that the inventor of the bow and arrow 
probably didn’t make much out of it. It 
must have been quite a distinct improve- 
ment in its early days, nevertheless. Con- 
sider, for instance, the advantage of shooting 
a bear with arrows over cutting his throat 
or delivering an effective knock-out with a 
stone hammer while depending upon rapid 
footwork to avoid a wrestling match. 

In spite of all the difficulties to be over- 
come before a useful invention can be made 
commercially valuable, there is and always 
has been a market for them in this country. 
George Washington spent hours ovedianliy 
when inventors assailed him. Benjamin 
Franklin had a passion for invention. Many 
men whose fame lies entirely in other fields 
of endeavor were occasional inventors. 
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Incidentally, the record shows that Mayor | 
Hylan, of New York City, patented a bicycle | 
whistle in 1893. Some of the most con- | 
servative bankers and big business men | 
this country has ever known—among them 
men who were cordially disliked because 
they were regarded as too tight-fisted for 
pleasant association—would lend ear to al- 
most any inventor. One reason for this is 
that inventions, when sound and ably pro- 
moted, have given fabulous returns. 

On that subject one might write a vol- 
ume, but the following statement by a man 
who made a fortune from his own inven- 
tions, besides financing those of several | 
other men, will perhaps suffice: 

‘“*When Alexander Goole Bell gave the | 
public the telephone, even those who heard 
the proof of his statements with their own 
ears feared to back him with money. The 
lawyer who organized the company, and 
who subsequent ly became governor of Mas- 


sachusetts, refused to ‘take stock at ten | 


cents a share for his fee of three thousand 
dollars. Had he done so his fee would 
have totaled sixty million dollars by now. 
Some of the workmen accepted stock as 
part pay. Twelve dollars in stock, received 
by one workman, was subsequently sold 
two hundred and forty thousand dol- 
ars. 

Inventions, when sound and of commer- 
cial value, properly patented and developed 
by men with technical training, can always 
obtain a respectful hearing, even though 
difficulties may intervene. The possibilities 
for profit are too alluring for even the most 
skeptical to dismiss without consideration. 

Assuming then that his idea is valuable, 
what should the amateur inventor do to 
protect himself? First of all he should have 
the records examined to make sure he isn't 
working on something already patented. 
Such a search of the records will cost from 
five to ten dollars. Any firm of patent at- 
torneys can make that search. Second, the 
inventor should have adequate proofs of 
the dates heretofore mentioned. Next he 
must have an able patent attorney. If he 
isn’t sure on that subject, he would do just 
as well to get in touch with a possible 
purchaser while the application is pending. 
If the prospective purchaser has had experi- 
ence with inventions, and is interested, he 
will at once see that defects in the appli- 
cation are corrected; that can be done 
while it is pending, but usually not after 
the patent has been granted. 


Common Stumbling Blocks 


He wiil not expect the patent attorney to 


market his invention. Usually, however, 
the patent attorney can give him excellent 
advice on how to go about finding a market. 
Many patent attorneys also know how to 
put him in touch with lists of firms likely 
to be interested. He will avoid joint owner- 
ships. He will make provision for taking 
back his patent in the event it is not used 
as intended. If his device is of such a 
nature that time is of the essence, and he 
knows that at some later date it will not 
be so valuable, he will be ready to flood the 
market as soon as his patent is granted. If 
the nature of his invention is such that 
both the article and the means for produc- 
ing it are new, he will take out patents 
covering both. Some inventors—impos- 
sible as that may seem— have patented the 
article and neglected to patent the process 
for its production. 

Those are just a few of the main points, 
but they seem to have been the stumbling- 
blocks accounting for a large proportion 
of the disasters. The moral of this tale 
is that the great body of the law and of 
public sympathy is all on the side of the in- 
ventor. His worst enemy is usually under 
his own hat, where the rest of us, by the 
way, find ours. 
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Plumb 
Take-up Wedge 
keeps handle tight 


You know you have always 
had trouble with loose handles 


|on tools, but you need not have 


trouble any more! Just buy a 
Plumb, with the Plumb Take- 
up Wedge. 

When the wood shrinks and 
the head works loose, you turn 
the screw and take up the slack. 
The V-shaped wedge expands 
the wood against all sides of the 
eye, all the way in. 

Good hardware stores sell 
Plumb tools. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A 


THE RED HANDLE 
WITH THE BLACK HEAD 
Trade Mark 
( Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
PLUMB 
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Plumb Nail Hammer 


Larger face—easier to 


“hit nails. 


Shorter neck — gives 
better balance. 

Knife-edge claws— 
pull headless nails. 

Take-up Wedge-—- 
keeps handle tight. 


$1.30 ‘Westend Canada) 
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“Look, it glistens. 


Hold it, it’s heavy. Tap it, it rings.” 


OU tell fine glass with your eyes, 
hands, and ears. In the light the 
bowl glistens with the rainbow’s colors. 
In your hand it is heavier than the 
common glass bowl. When you strike 
it, you hear a clear, bell-like ring. 
Lead, that dull, unattractive metal, is 
responsible for the brilliance of fine glass. 
Because the lead used in making the 
glass gives it the density necessary to 
bend or reflect light rays, the glass has 
the lustre and color that cheaper glass 
does not have. 


Lead makes glass heavy 

Lead also gives weight to glass. The 
piece of fine plain glass and cut-glass you 
pick up may be anywhere from 20% to 
50% lead. Table glass, such as tumblers 
and goblets, is from 20° to 40% lead. 
When it is struck, lead glass in most 
forms gives forth a musical ring that 
ordinary glass does not. 

Lead also gives the glass a softness 
that makes cutting and engraving 
easier and more economical. Despite 
this softness—because of it, in fact— 
lead glass retains its strength and offers 
greater resistance to changes of tem- 
perature than ordinary glass. 


How lead gets into glass 

To say that the glassmaker gets beauty 
by mixing lead and some other ma- 
terials sounds almost magical. Yet 
from the same lead that is used for 
water pipes he gets two powders, red- 
lead and litharge, by melting the metallic 
lead in furnaces where the molten lead 
is exposed to currents of hot air. He 
takes either the’red-lead, or the litharge, 
and mixes it with silica sand, potash, 
saltpetre and other chemicals. Then he 
melts these all together and obtains the 
liquid glass from which various kinds of 
glassware are molded or blown. 

One glass manufacturer in a year used 


200,000 pounds of lead. The entire glass 
industry takes about 14,000,000 pounds 
of the annual Jead production in the 
United States. 

Lead makes glass an object of beauty 
and admiration. Both at home and on 
the street, lead, in spectacle and reading- 
glass lenses, aids the vision of many 
thousands. 


Under the lead-glass lens of the microscope the 
scientist segregates the germs that may cause sick- 
ness and perhaps death 


The astronomer searches the Milky 
Way with the powerful lead-glass lens 
of his telescope. The chemist and the 
biologist invoke the aid of the micro- 
scopic lens in which is lead. The photog- 
rapher and the motion picture operator 
with their camera lenses containing lead 
record the pictorial history of the world. 

In the millions of buildings that are 
lighted by electricity, lead in electric 
light bulbs is helping to make night as 
much like day as possible. The glass 
used in other ways for illuminating pur- 
poses is also generally lead-glass. 


Lead as paint 
EAD in glass is very bashful. and 
conceals itself so that there is no 
visible sign of its presence. But in its 
more general use as paint, you can see 
it on every hand. As white-lead, mixed 
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with pure linseed oil, it protects such 
surfaces as wood from) rot and decay. 
As red-lead it prevents rust from eating 
into and destroying Ge oarface and 
iron and steel. Sa eave 

For generations the professional paint- 
er has used white-lead to save the sur- 
face. From our forefathers’ time it has 
always been the standard for surface 
protection. Today owhers everywhere 
realize that it is more economical to cover 
their property with “lead-in-oil” than 
to pay for the damage that the weather 
can soon do to unpainted surfaces, They 
believe in the phrase, “Save the surface 
and you save all.” 

Producers of lead products 
Dutch Boy white-lead is the name of the 
pure white-lead made and sold by Na- 
tional Lead Company. On every keg of 
Dutch Boy white-lead is reproduced the 
picture of the Dutch Boy Painter shown 
below. This trade-mark guarantees a 
product of the highest quality. 

Dutch Boy products also include red- 
lead, linseed oil, flatting oil, babbitt 
metals and solder. 

National Lead Company also makes 
lead products for practically every pur- 
pose to which lead can be put in art, in- 
dustry and daily life. If you want infor- 
mation regarding any particular use of 
lead, write to us. 

If you wish to read further about lead, 

we can tell you of a number of interest- 
ing books on the subject. The latest and 
probably most complete , 
story of lead and its many 4 = 
uses is “Lead, the Precious (oy 
Metal,” published by the 
Century Co., New York. 
Price $3. If you are unable 
to get it at your bookstore, 
write the publisher or order 
through us. 


LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 


hicago, 900 


est 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 


820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., $16 
Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, 437 Chestnut St. 
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THE HAPPY LANDING 


(Continued from Page 27) 


him to demonstrate the fireproof wing dope 
with which their Umpty-five was painted. 
That meant setting the plane ablaze with 
gasoline and driving it like a meteor 
through the sky until the flames had been 
beaten off by the wind. 

He opened Eve’s letter slowly. 


Dear Allan: Just half a note, in hopes that 
you will get it before you leave. I don’t think 
it will be wise to talk with dad now. I have 
drawn mother out and I know just about how 
he feels—that he would explode at the idea of 
my marrying anyone in the flying game. What 
he really hopes for is that I will marry some 
man who can go into the factory and carry on 
his business. He doesn’t demand that—he is 
really too much of a dear—I am sure you 
understand. He says the flying game is like a 
Wild West show—only worse. We will just 
have to show him that it isn’t! But don’t dare 
to think of talking with him until we can really 
prove it. I wish you could get some other pilot 
to do the things that look so awfully dangerous. 
Couldn’t you? I know it would impress him. 
We will talk it over when you come. I must 
rush this off. Love to Janeth and Bill. I love 
you. Eve. 


He read it over a second and a third 
time, then sat there scowling. How could 
he throw over the flying game? It was the 
one thing which had paid the butcher and 
the grocer since his father’s death, when the 
Brent fortune had collapsed. If it hadn’t 
been for flying—the only useful thing he 
knew how to do—what would they have 
done? 

And what would Janeth and Bill Seadog 
think if he told them that he was going to 
throw the whole game over, let the Brent 
Aviation Company go smash—for a girl! 
Bill Seadog, who had been his inseparable 
companion since one day late in the war 
when fate had introduced them by tossing 
them into adjoining beds of a French hos- 
pital, had broken with his brother and 
given up his income, just so that he could 
stay with them. Bill Seadog wouldn’t quit! 
Janeth wouldn't quit! 

“IT suppose Jim Holland thinks I like to 
risk my neck!” he remarked bitterly. 
“*Hell’s bells! A man has to stick to his own 
game!” 

The engine of the Umpty-five began 
roaring, and he looked up. Janeth was in 


the cockpit. Allan studied her, wishing that ° 


Bill Seadog had bluffed her out and taken 
the plane up for its test flight himself. 

Bill Seadog—otherwise Lord Willard 
Towar—had settled his long frame upon 
the end of an upturned suitcase and was 
reading his mail. The wind from the pro- 
peller fluttered the letter and made his 
disheveled blond hair wave. His thoughts 
were so deeply engaged that he looked up, 
startled, when the Umpty-five rolled down 
the field and took to the air. He watched it 
for a moment, then returned to his letter. 

He and his brother, the present Duke of 
Tallbout, had never been able to get on to- 
gether peaceably. Seadog had been six 
years old when his father had died, and he 
had grown up fearful of his brother’s tem- 
per and bullying. At Eton he had decided 
to run away and be a sailor—hence the 
name Bill Seadog, which had clung to him 
ever since. Detectives had found him, hun- 
gry, miserable, but still full of fight, upon 
the quays of Liverpool and had delivered 
him home again for the inevitable thrashing. 

With cool deliberation Bill Seadog aban- 
doned his ideas of becoming a sailor and 
spent the next three years in strict training. 
His pocket money went for boxing lessons. 
The result became a public scandal. One 
afternoon, when his judgment told kim the 
moment was propitious, he commenced 
work upon his grace, and did so punctilious 
a job of returning the accumulated thrash- 
ings of his youngsterhood that the Duke of 
Tallbout was indisposed for the next three 
weeks. Having attended to that matter 
at the sacrifice of his allowance, of course 
Bill Seadog made an official entry into 
British sporting life by fighting in the pre- 
liminaries of a prize fight and sending an as- 
pirant known as Puma Joe Dawes to sleep 
The war interrupted that promising career. 

Bill Seadog’s brows contracted over the 
letter. He crossed his legs, sank his chin in 
his hand and read slowly. It was by all odds 
the nicest letter he had ever received from 
his grace. 

““Must be sick,’’ he thought. 
enough!” 

“My health has been abominable,” it 
read, “since last July when I came a crop- 
per at Betty’s.” 


“Sure 


“ Always was a rotten horseman,” Sea- 


dog commented unfeelingly. ‘Thinks that | 
reins are something to keep him on a horse. | 


Poor sap!” He continued reading. 


“Nothing serious, we hope. I am having | 
Caruthers and Bentley make several ex- | 
aminations. They are the best men avail- | 
Seadog mumbled an unbrotherly | 


able.” 
prayer that the specialists would make their 

ills large enough to suit their fancies. “‘The 
burden of the estate is growing constantly 


and becoming more difficult to handle | 


because of the taxes. I have been con- 
sidering the idea of letting Tallbout House 
go. It seems useless to keep a house in town 
for a few weeks a year. You have heard, 
undoubtedly, that i evonshire has come to 
that.” 

It was a long letter, in the most amiable 
terms, asking him to come home at once 
and to assume his share in the management 
of the estate. His grace, however, neglected 
to say that this newborn amiability would 
go so far as to let Bill Seadog have the use 
of his own rightful income if he chose to re- 
main in America. 

“He’s sick, all right enough!” said Bill 
Seadog vengefully. Sympathy touched his 
heart with a light finger, and his heart re- 


coiled. He hesitated for a moment, folding | 


the letter, then arose and stuffed it in his 
pocket. 

“Squirm, you blighter!” he said angrily. 
“‘T’ll go back when I’m damn ready!” 

He glanced up and saw the Umpty-five 


wheel about, high over the field. And he | 


asked himself, wrath still boiling within 


him, why he should go back home and help | 
an estate, already too large, to hold its own | 
against tax laws. His grace could sell Tall- | 
bout House if he didn’t have guts enough | 
to limit his own ~~ and keep it in | 

fog go | 


the family. But why should Bill Seac 
home, and leave the dearest friends he had 
ever known to fight it out alone? Leave 
Allan—and Janeth! 

“Fine idea!” he commented bitterly. 
The flying game might be rummy; but, 


rummy or not, he would stick as long as | 


Allan and Janeth stuck! Everyone in Eng- 
land would say that it was his duty to go 
back, duty to his family. 

“But what of it?” asked Bill Seadog, 
and he swept the conflict from his mind. 


Duty to Janeth and Allan rose uppermost, 


unassailable. 


High above South Field, Janeth sniffed | 


at the thin cool air, and drew a deep breath, 


which became a sigh of utter contentment. | 


Confidence flooded into her, dispelling all 
the tormenting thoughts of a few minutes 


before, and she said to herself that there | 
was really nothing in the world so delight- | 


ful and thrilling as flight. Strange that she 


had been sitting down there upon the | 


veranda, hating the very idea of it! 

But of course, she added, it wasn’t about 
herself that she had been worrying, but 
about Allan and Bill Seadog. They took 
chances—and spent the rest of their time 
in a conspiracy to keep her from doing any 
but the safest and sanest flying. They had 
forbidden her to attempt anything that 
narrowly resembled a stunt. It was unfair! 

She slapped the control stick over to the 
left and pulled back, yanking the old 
Umpty-five about in a steep turn. The 
countryside, with its woods of red and dull 
green, wheeled beneath her, and the flat 
dlue expanse of the Sound slid into place. 
She slapped the control stick to the right, 
and completed a figure eight. Neither of 
them could have cut a figure eight more 
neatly, she assured herself. After that, 
plain sauntering through the air lost its 
interest. 

“Guess I'll try a loop,”’ she said tenta- 
tively, far from sure whether she would or 
not. She squirmed in the seat and fingered 
the controls nervously, rehearsing in her 
mind each maneuver, trying to anticipate 
the sensations. 

“Well, why not loop? Are you going to? 
Are you afraid?”’ Her jaw set, making her 
look more than ever like Allan’s younger 
brother. “Of course I’m not afraid!” 

Unwilling to risk further debate with her- 
self, more searching inquiry into her state 
of mind, she pulled back upon the stick, 
and the Umpty strained upward in ver- 
tical flight. Earth dropped away as though 
it were hinged far behind her, and a flat 
section of sky took its place. She counted 
slowly, ““One—two-—three,”’ and shut the 
throttle; then earth again, upside down, 
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If this Steam Record could talk 


In Wisconsin is a paper mill which recently began 
to use Consolidation Clean Coal. What Consol- 
idation Clean Coal now means to that plant is 
revealed by the steam record here reproduced. 


The heavy black curve, with scarcely a fluctuation, 
shows that between 7:00 A. M. of one day to 7:00 
A. M. of the next a steady steam pressure of 140 
pounds was consistently maintained. 


Imagine what this means. 


Nocalls for more steam. Engines running smooth- 
ly all day. Pulp and paper machines working 
at full power. Paper produced with the utmost 
rapidity and economy. 


But the steam record does not tell the whole story. 
The story of its low ash content was told in the 
ashes removed. Consolidation Clean Coal sub- 
stantially reduced the volume of ashes. 


Thus did Consolidation Clean Coal demonstrate 
what its high heat value and its low ash content 
mean. 
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and the breath-taking sensation of dangling 
with nothing but a frail leather strap be- 
tween herself and eternity. The control 
stick flapped use lessly in her hand. 

Suddenly the plane writhed about and 
she felt a puff of air against one cheek, The 
Umpty, failing to complete its loop, had 
slipped sideways. It whipped in the air 
violently; then earth, woods, houses and 
the Sound became a mélange of whirling 
blues and greens and reds before her eyes. 
Despite the confusion of her senses she 
knew that this was a spin—and that the 
remedy for it was to center all controls. 

The spinning stopped as suddenly as it 
had begun, and the Umpty settled into 
a straight dive earthward, wind making 
the stay wires shriek, Before her eyes the 
hangar was expanding miraculously. She 
drew back upon the control stick slowly, 
and the plane swooped out of its dive to an 
even keel. The motor eommenced to mut- 
ter, then roar. 

*Whew!” she bre vathed. “Guess I held 
it too long! Try again!” A glance at the 
altimeter told her that she had tumbled 
fifteen hundred feet, 
and she put the piane 
into a steep climb, re- 
gaining altitude. 


When the Umpty 
had swung about in 
that first steep bank 
Allan and Bill Seadog 
had moved toward 
each other—two 
states of misery seek- 
ing company. They 
met just as the plane 
turned its nose sky- 
ward, and gaped at 
it silently, as though 
they had been 
stricken. 

“Good Lord! Goin’ 
to loop ’er!"’ ex- 
claimed Allan “Why 
the 

“Now! Come on 
through!” coached 
Seadog. “Back with 
it! O my God!" 

The Umpty had 
rolled over, headed 
earthward, flashing in 
the sun, 

“Center’em! Cen- 
ter ‘em!”’ yelled Sea- 
dog, arms above his 
head, beseeching her. 
‘That’s the girl! 

Stick it, kid! Stick 
it! Right- ol” 

As they saw the plane start 
upward again, they faced each 
other be acon d ng not know- 
ing whether to be abject or 
wrathful 

“T wish she wouldn't!” 
muttered Allan. 

Seadog nodded glumly. “So do I!” 

Far above their heads the Umpty put 
its nose up once more-—and turned a per- 
fect loop. Then, under half power, it came 
sauntering down, wheeling idly, luxuriously. 

* Bill,” said Allan earnestly, “we've got 
to keep Jan from flying. One of these days 
she’s going to have a crack-up, and 

then 

“Yes,” agreed Bill Seadog miserably. “I 
know how you feel. I mean to say, if any- 
thing happened to Janeth, I He 
floundered hopelessly and looked at Allan 
as though he were begging for assistance. 

ou see,” he began again, “I think the 
world of Janeth, [ mean—there’s never 
been anyone like her!” 

The engine of the Umpty-five, full throt- 
tle again as the plane made a final sweep 
about the field fr its landing, began to 
sputter and miss fire. 

Jim O'Hara, their mechanic, rushed out 
from the hangar and stood listening to it, 
trying to diagnose its ailment, while Allan 
and Bill Seadog waited apprehensively 
until they saw that she was safely clear of 
the woods at the farther edge of the field. 
They staried off at a jog trot for the 
hangar 

“Well, anyhow,” insisted Janeth, “if I 
hadn't kept the plane up longer than you 
said, you'd probably have come down with 
engine troublesome place between here 
and Eve's. That wouldn't have been so 
good!" 

There was no denying that argument. 
Janeth, still excited and _ triumphant, 
beamed at him 
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“Rrat!” answered Allan. “Pure brat!” 
Then, “You and Seadog had better shove 
off in the Seven with the baggage. I’li be 
along just as soon as Jim gets the Five 
running decently. It is the carburetor, he 
thinks. Rotten gas, that last batch!” 

“Hadn't we better wait?” 

“No; Eve’ll be wondering what’s hap- 
pened to us. We're late already. Tell her 
I’) be along in a few minutes.” 

With Bill Seadog in the pilot’s seat, be- 
side her own, and suitcases piled into the 
second passenger’s cockpit behind, Janeth 
took a last glance about South Field, at the 
cottage. Once again homesickness surged 
through her. 

“T hate to leave,’’ she admitted to Bill. 
“And sometimes I wonder if we will ever 
live in our own house again.’ 

His eyes followed hers to the roof of the big 
Colonial house which had sheltered the 
Brents through generations, sheltered the 
Brents until financial disaster came their 
way. It was leased now to others. Bill 
Seadog’s eyes came back to the girl, and he 
nodded as though to assure her, “ You'll 


live there.” He reflected, as he motioned to 
Jim O'Hara to drag the blocks from before 
the wheels, that within two years he would 
be able to claim his income, whether his 
grace liked it or not. Already he had 
jlanned a card of greetings to send to the 
Juke of Tallbout when that thirtieth 
birthday rolled along--a conventional de- 
sign of fingers and nose. 

Allan waved to them to go ahead and 
flashed an answering smile to Janeth as the 
Umpty-seven rolled past him. “Nervy 
kid!’ he said affectionately, and stood 
watching the plane as it circled in a pre- 
liminary tour of the field. 

Thoughtfully, with the diminishing 
whine of the plane sounding in his ears, he 
turned back to the Umpty-five. Jim 
O’Hara had the engine exposed and was 
already elbow-deep in its vitals, uttering 
gently profane pleas to its better nature. 

At the cottage an express wagon had 
drawn up for the trunk. 

“How long ‘Il it take, Jim?”" 

“Half hour. Maybe longer.” 

“You'll probably miss the 2:15 train,” 
said Allan, looking at his watch. “Give 
me your ticket; I'll take the fliv and get 
the trunk checked for you. You haven't 
dumped the water out yet, have you?” 

He rattled off to the station, mind whirl- 
ing from one thing to another--Eve 
Holland, Janeth, Bill Seadog, George 
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Morrison and the new racing plane. Life 
seemed to be an inextricable tangle. He 
had realized for months that Bill was fall- 
ing more deeply in love with Janeth every 
day they were together. At first he had 
resented it. Janeth seemed such a young- 
ster! He had returned to Sound Brook, 
after being away for six years, half expect- 
ing to find her playing with dolls, and it 
was difficult for him to realize that she was 
wv eighteen—just a year younger than 
eve. 

The car rattled home again, as though 
it knew the way. O’Hara was still strug- 
gling with the engine. Another half hour 
passed before he said, “‘Let’s try 'er.”’ 

With the engine muttering evenly, get- 
ting warm, Allan studied his watch. Janeth 
and Bill would be at Eve's by this time. 

“Jim,” he said, “I'll take a run around 
the field. Get everything locked up, then 
hop aboard and I’ll take you to Ashland. 
There’s a field I can land in—right near the 
station. We'll get you on that 2:15 yet.” 

It was by no means important that Jim 
should catch that particular train. He had 


Bill Seadog, His Own Beit Unfastened, Got His Arms 
About Janeth and They Came Up Together Through 
the Wreckage Like an Eruption 


nothing to do in New York except to go to 
burlesque shows and wait for their arrival 
at the factory field. But the old Umpty 
thundered its full power, swooped down 
toward the crawling train and flashed past 
car windows at seventy miles an hour. 
They scraped across a field, wheels nearly 
touching, hopped over a row of trees, and 
left the laboring, puffing train far behind. 
Allan turned in his seat and they grinned 
at each other. 

“The old can’s running right now!’ ex- 
claimed Jim O’Hara as he jumped out at 
Ashland. 

“Yep,” agreed Allan. “Tell Morrison 
that I’ll write to him—about the racer.” 

Jim’s eyes widened. “Huh?’’ Racing 
was the breath of life to him, for he had 
grown up in the old dirt-track game. An 
accident had put him out, but had not 
dimmed his ardor. 

Allan nodded. “For next year’s cup 
races. Wants me to fly it.” O’Hara 
beamed. ‘But keep it under your hat,’ 
warned Allan. “So long. See you in New 
York.” 

He pulled his goggles down, prepared to 
pull off again. 

“Hey—wait!” yelled O’Hara. His hands 
dived into one pocket after another until 
he brought out an envelope. ‘Telegram 
came for Bill while you were at the station.” 

Allan took it, slipped it into the map case 
attached to the frame of the fuselage, and 
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He laid the plane in a 
Holland’s, over 
desolate stony 


opened the throttle. 
straight course for Eve 
woods, small lakes and 
patches of ground. 

It crashed in upon his thoughts as he 
circled down toward the field, two miles 
from the Hollands’ country house, that the 
Umpty-seven was not there. A big open 
car, with the’ figure of a girl beside it, stood 
near one edge, but no bright rectangle of 
the Umpty-seven’s wings. He lost altitude 
in a violent dizzy rush earthward, landed 
and came taxi-ing toward her. It was Eve. 

He jumped from the plane, leaving the 
engine running. The girl, blond head un- 
covered, hurtied toward him. 

“‘Aren’t Jan and Bill here?” he de- 
manded. 

“No; I’ve been waiting for hours!” 

““No message?” 

She shook her head. ‘I went back to the 
house, and tyld them to send word if you 
telephoned. What do you think ai 

“Forced landing some place,”’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘Rotten country for it! I'll see if 
I can spot them.”’ He turned toward the 

plane. Eve put her 
hand upon his arm, 
looked at him anx- 
iously. 

“Nothing to worry 
about,”’ he said, be- 
lying the expression 
in his own face. ‘It’s 
rotten country for a 
landing, but Bill can 
handleit. If we can’t 
fix the bus I'll bring 
"em back one at a 
time. You goon tothe 
house, dear. You'll 
hear the engine in 
plenty of time to come 
forus. See you later.” 
He pressed her hand, 
swung aboard the 
plane. 

The country was 
worse than merely 
rotten for a landing, 
he remarked to him- 
self. It was a neck 
breaker. Scrubby 
uneven patches of 
field, and scrubby 
uneven patches of 
woods. First, he de 
cided, he would try a 
bee-line compass 
course for Sound 
Brook; then return 
by veering off to the 
south, where the 
country was a trifle 
smoother. Seadog 
might have taken the 
southerly course, es- 
ecially if his engine 
had given him any 
advance warning of 
failure. 


The Umpty-seven’s 
engine had not given 
a second’s warning 
that its work was 
over. One small piece of crystallized metal 
snapped, and silence struck their ears with 
all the startling effect of a cannon shot. 

Instinctively Bill dropped the nose of the 
plane into a glide, and swept his glance over 
the country, looking for some on ning large 
enough in which to land. The largest wa 
almost directly beneath them—a sloping 
irregular patch of land, studded with rocks 

His breath jerked, and he looked at the 
girl. She, top, was searching the country 
desperately. 

“Going to crack-up!”’ he announced. 

She nodded. Her hands gripped the edge 
of the seat, and she experienced a moment 
of panic. 

The propeller spun leisurely in its last 
revolution, kicked back and stopped, its 
blades shining unconcernedly in the sun. 
Bill Seadog laid the plane over in a wide 
easy spiral, arid the earth, bearing disaster, 
drifted irrevotably up to meet them. 

“Give me those goggles,”’ he ordered. 
She stripped them off and he flung them, 
with his own, over the side. ‘Duck! I’m 
going to knock these windshields out!” 

She bent forward, heard the tinkling of 
glass as he drove his gloved fist through 
the two shields. He touched her and she 
straightened. Already they were halfway 
to earth. 

Terror at the thought of that impending 
crash struck her again. She looked at Bil] 

Continued on Page 115) 
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Tools Planned for You 


By “you” we mean everybody who has need 
of tools ’round the house. 


Every detail of each Stanley Four-Scuare 
Household Tool is the result of long study and 
careful designing. These tools will serve for 
many years. 


The right price to pay for Household Tools 
is now determined by the retail price tagged on 
each Stanley Four-Square Tool. 





Four-Square Tools all bear the quality name 
STANLEY, are marked with the identifying red 
Four-Square, and sold in individual packages, 





STANLEY 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.USA. 
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Prices slightly higher in Canada 


FouR-‘SQUARE FHOLD TOOLS 
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‘A Symphony of 


A picture of beauty—a cradle of comfort—a 
rhythm of power—a symphony of motion! 

Like velvet on velvet —so smooth and quiet is the 
Willys-Knight. It whispers into action at a touch 
—off like the breeze—gliding over the miles with 
an ease and zest thrilling to your senses. 


You have a whole lot to look forward to in a 
WillysKnight. Its silky power stays silky. The 
Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine actually im- 


proves with use—keeps up its youth—keeps 
down expense—keeps you happy and proud. 


Here is freedom from pounding cams, pushrods 


and clicking valves. No valve grinding. No 
knocks from carbon. Owners report 50,000 miles 
and more without a repairman touching the 
engine! 

The day of the Knight is here—and it is a 
wonderful day for the enjoyment of motoring. 


2-pass. Roadster $1175; 7-pass. Touring $1325; s-pass. Coupe-Sedan (Standard $1450, DeLuxe $1550); 5-pass. Sedan $1695; 


(DeLuxe $1895); 7-pass. Sedan $1995 ; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo 


Wittys-Overtanp, Inc., Totepo, Onto : 


We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Witiys-Overtanp Sares Co. Ltp., Toronto, CANADA 
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‘The home of six serving men 


“T keep six honest serving men, 
They taught me all I knew. 
Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who.” 


Have you a home in your office for these six 
serving men? 

They are questions to be answered before things 
are done. 

They keep you and your people from making 
mistakes. They insure accuracy and promptness 
and clear thinking. 

If you will build them a home in your office, 
they will come and serve you. 

The kind of home they want is a printed form. 
They can live and work on many forms at once. 
And they do live and work. 

You can dress them in your own livery, apply 
their work to your own special tasks, give them 
the hardest kind of work, and they will adapt them- 
selves to it. They will make other people better 
workers. 

Use them on your printed forms. 

The printer is the carpenter who builds their 
homes. Hammermill Bond is the paper they like 
best for the printing. 

You will agree with them that you want Ham- 
mermill Bond when you chéck over the advantages 


—KIPLING 


Hammermill Bond gives you—how much better 
forms it makes. 

When you buy printed forms, here are the 
things you need: 

You need a good, strong, uniform paper suitable 
for pencil, pen, typewriter, and billing machine. 
Hammermill Bond is that sort of paper. 

You need different weights of paper, heavier 
sheets for originals, lighter sheets for copies. You 
can get all different weights in Hammermill Bond. 

You will need color, to tell quickly one class of 
form from another. Hammermill Bond is ready 
in twelve colors and white. 

You will need paper that is accessible—that your 
printer can get immediately. Hammermill Bond 
is carried in stock by most good printers and is 
stocked by our agents in eighty cities. 

You will need a paper that your printer knows 
and likes to use, and that is true of Hammermill 
Bond. 

When you have all these things, you want to 
be sure the price is right. Hammermill’Bond is a 
standard quality bond paper at-a low price. 


Filler sheets for loose-leaf ring books and ledgers are now available in Hammermill Papers 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
Seadog. His eyes, unprotected from the 
wind, were nearly closed, and he peered at 
the ground magisterially, as though he had 
dispensed with emotion. She found it mad- 
dening just to sit there and wait, unable to 
do anything, apparently forgotten by him. 
The perfect inevitability of it was madden- 
ing. For the moment they were intact; 

within a minute or so they would be 
sprawled in a heap of wreckage. There was 
no power within themselves—or without, 
for that matter—which could delay for the 
smallest split fraction of a second the im- 
personal heedless working of the law of 
gravitation. 

This was not Bill Seadog’s first crack-up. 
She knew that from those long war tales 
which she had heard the two men spin. 
But it was her first, and she found herself 
gaining from him, as she watched him, 
some of that curious calm which had 
seemed, just a few seconds before, merely 
absence of emotion. It wasn’t that. She 
knew how keenly he was drawing upon all 
his senses, demanding from them the ut- 
most. 

Confidence in him surged through her. 
And affection for him. It was so great that 
she wanted to touch his arm, just to let him 
know that she understood, that she trusted 
in him absolutely. Whatever happened, 
they would face it together. 

here was no escape from wrecking the 
plane; but their own escape from injury 
would depend entirely upon how closely he 
could skirt a dozen different hazards. A 
few feet of altitude wasted, irreclaimably, 
or the slightest unnecessary speed at the 
moment of striking, might be enough to 
send them over that narrow margin wherein 
their safety lay. 

They had descended in a widening spiral, 
while he inspected every angle of the small, 
irregular opening, and now he let the plane 
head directly away from it. 

“‘Have to ram the trees,”’ said Bill Sea- 
dog. He, like the law of gravitation, had 
become impersonal, and he gave his orders 
as though they were commonplace instruc- 
tions. “* Keep your belt fastened, and keep 
your hand on the catch—so you can undo it 
when we hit. Better keep your thumb 
behind the catch—so that your hand won’t 
be jerked away. Don’t get your body stiff 
when we strike. Take it easy.” 

For a moment his eyes rested upon hers 
poignantly. Then with one rapid glance 
backward he swung the plane about, 
headed for the opening. The rush of wind 
lessened as he jockeyed the machine, check- 
ing their speed until it seemed to wabble in 
danger of toppling over sideways. The tips 
of trees slid under them in a blur; those 
which stood at the edge of the clearing 
nearly brushed the wings of the plane. 

They balanced precariously, settling 
earthward while the machine lost forward 
speed in the face of the woods which stood 
implacably before their eyes. The nose of the 
plane sought a gap between two trunks; the 
propeller blades snapped—a sharp prelude 
to the chaotic tumult of sound which en- 
gulfed them. Wings—splintering, ripping 
folded back over them in an eclipse; then 
the body of the plane was flung downward, 
crashing as the under carriage gave way. 
Sound stopped abruptly. 

Bill Seadog, his own belt unfastened, got 
his arms about Janeth and they came up 
together through the wreckage like an 
eruption. In her unblinking eyes there was 
an expression of terror. 

“Are you hurt?” he demanded. 

‘“*N-no!” she chattered. “Are you?” 

“‘No.”” He gathered her in his arms, 
clambered over the wing and deposited her 
upon the ground. “Sure you’re not?” She 
nodded vehemently, and began to cry, then 
to laugh. 

a knelt beside her, took her hand. 

Jan, dear!” In the face of hysterics he, 
too, had his moment of panic. 

“G-go away!” begged the girl. 

“Will you lie down?” 

Her head, hidden in her arms, bobbed 
spasmodically, and she stretched out upon 
the ground. As she became quiet he felt 
his paniec—by far the worst he had experi- 
enced in this eventful day —subside within 
him. 

At last she sat up, dabbing at her eyes. 

“Sorry. Couldn’t nelp it. Whew! What 
a wreck!” 

He was standing near her, looking from 
her to the ungainly remains of the Umpty- 
seven. 

“What should we do?” asked the girl. 

He was lighting a cigarette with hands 
that trembled. ‘I spotted a house over 


there—about a mile away. Near the little 
lake. Want to get a message to Eve, so that 
Allan won't be worried. We'll try to find a 
telephone first, then we’ll get a car to pick 
us up. You'd better stay here, and wait 
for me.” 

“T’'d rather go with you,’ 
nestly. 

“All right.” 

A few minutes later they came upon a 
dirt road which led in the direction of the 
house. Seadog’s eyes told him that it had 
not been traveled in the past few weeks. 
He scowled and kept his thoughts to him- 
self. The first glimpse of the house—a 
sprawling, one-story summer place—con- 
firmed his fears. The shutters were drawn 
over the windows, and the flower garden 
was blooming in luxurious neglect. Janeth 
turned to him questioningly. 

“Did you see any other house near here?”’ 
he asked. ‘A farmhouse?” 

She shook her head. 

“Jan,”’ he said suddenly, “we'd better 
get back to the plane! There’s no chance 
of getting Eve on the telephone. Allan’!l 
be out looking for us. We'll build a smudge 
on the field as a signal. When he comes 
down he’ll see us and know we're safe. 
Then he can go back and send a car out 
for us.’ 

They had not gone a quarter of a mile 
before the whine of the Umpty-five struck 
their ears. 


she said ear- 


Allan Brent was making long zigzags 
over the worst section of the route, heart 
pounding with anxiety and eyes straining 
for some glimpse of the Umpty-seven’s 
wings. Then, at last, he caught for a brief 
instant the refiection of the sun upon a 
bright object half concealed in the edge of 
the woods which bordered a sloping, rocky 
open space. Dreading a closer inspection, 
he yanked the plane about and shot down- 
ward. 

It was the Umpty-seven—a _ tangled 
wreck of wings and fuselage, and no signs 
of either Janeth or Bill Seadog. The 
thought that they might be buried under it 
sickened him. For a minute he circled 
about, wondering what he should do. To 
go for a doctor meant two— possibly three 
or four—hours before he reached them. 
To land would mean another wreck; but 
he had no dcubts of his own ability to 
wreck the plane and emerge safely, to give 
them immediate assistance. His mind 
leaped to that decision. 

Seadog running, with Janeth following as 
fast as she could, saw him circle about, then 
heard the noise of his motor die. A few 
seconds later he had slipped from their 
sight, and they heard the grumbling crash 
which meant the end of the Umpty-five. 

Allan yanked at his belt catch, fought 
his way through the wreckage and got to 
his feet. Earth churned about him noisily 
as he headed for the remains of the other 
plane. His feet became leaden. The whirl- 
ing kaleidoscopic woods and sky turned sud- 
denly to black; and far away there was a 
deep resounding ‘‘ Toc!’’ Next he heard the 
voices of Janeth and Bill, as though they 
came from the end of an unimaginably long 
corridor. ‘A waterfall came down upon his 
head, and he was filled with a desire to pro- 
test bitterly. It was a stupid joke to pour 
water over a man. 

“Allan! Allan!’”’ came Janeth’s voice 
insistently. 

He opened his eyes, to find them kneeling 
over him, in a mist; and he was too con- 
fused even to feel elated that they were 
safe. More than anything else, he wanted 
to sleep. Seadog, like a fiend, persisted in 
peeling back his eyelids and staring into the 
pupils. 

“Just a crack on the head,’’ Seadog was 
assuring Janeth. “Cut his scalp a bit. 
Knocked him out. That's all. Better get 
some more water.” 


It was too late to go wandering out over 
the country in hopes of reaching, by good 
luck alone, a telephone, and so they added 
housebreaking to the day’s occupations. 
Bill Seadog wrenched at a shutter until its 
eatch broke, then forced open a window. 
A few minutes later logs were crackling in 
the big stone fireplace of the living room. 

While the others explored the house Allan 
sat before the fire, nursing his head. It felt 
as though it had been hacked open with an 
ax; the cut in his scalp burned and smarted. 
Except when he kept his eyes closed the 
room lurched uneasily about him. 

The thought of Eve Holland came into 
his mind repeatedly, as though it were 
swinging through an orbit. She would be 
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worrying. And it would be mighty diffi- | 
cult, after this, to convince her father that | 
flying was a perfectly sensible, safe business. 

Janeth came into the room. “I’ve got 
one of the beds made. Hadn't you better 
lie down for a while?” She slipped an arm 
about him. 

“People make me tired,”’ he said irrele- 
vantly. “They're perfectly willing to get 
kicked by a horse, bumped by an auto- 
mobile or wrecked in a train. Happens all 
the time. Then they’re afraid of aéro- 
planes."’ He looked up, and her face bobbed 
dizzily. “I mean Eve's father,”” he con- 
tinued thickly. ‘‘ Doesn't want to have her 
marry a pilot!” 

“Oh!” said Janeth explosively, staring 
at him. For weeks she had been hoping 
that he would fall in love with Eve Holland, 
for weeks she had done everything she 
could to bring it about, without daring to 
suspect that he had gone so far as to pro- 
pose to her. 

“Whew! What a head!” 

Seadog entered, face radiant. “I've 
found some bacon and some tea! Got the 
fire in the kitchen going.” 

“You'd better help Allan get into bed,” 
suggested Janeth. “He feels pretty rocky.”’ 

With his head bathed and bandaged, Allan 
lay back thankfully upon the bed, began 
an argument with Mr. Holland—an ar- 

ument which always seemed beautifully 
ucid and convincing, but which had a way 
of going around in a circle and arriving 
back at the incontestable point that the 
two assets of the Brent Aviation Company 
were junk, beyond all dreams of repair. The 
argument continued through his sleep. 

Bill Seadog: had discovered some pota- 
toes, their eyes sprouting long white ten- 
drils. He displayed them proudly. 

“If you'll cook dinner,” said Janeth, 
“T’ll be fixing beds for us and setting the 
table.” Then she turned back to add, 
“Sing out about five minutes before it’s 
ready.” 

In the bedroom which she had taken for 
her own she opened her suitcase, which Bill 
had lugged from the wreck, and shook out 
the dress she had been planning to wear 
that night at Eve's, regarded it thought- 
fully. She returned to the living room, 
arranged a small table before the fire, put 
candles upon it, extinguished the oil lamp. 

“Just about ready,” warned Bill Seadog 
from the kitchen; then his voice rose in 
song joyously. She stood listening for a 
moment, a smile touching her mouth, be- 
fore she hurried off to her room again. 

Seadog, with a platter of bacon and fried 
potatoes in one hand, a pot of tea in the 
other, came into the room and stopped 
short, gaped at her. Janeth, slender and 
dark, was standing before the fire, the snug 
cloth-of-silver bodice of her dress reflecting 
the wavering light of flames. The chiffon 
skirt made her seem as if she were rising 
through a mist. He put the platter and 
teapot down, just to be rid of them. 

“Janeth,” he began, “‘sometimes you're 
so—so beautiful that it hurts! I mean ¥ 
He found himself unable to go on, to say 
what he meant. “‘Why did you?” he asked 
instead. 

His hand went out in a gesture toward 
the dress, and she took it in hers for an 
instant. 

“Because I’m happy.” 

“Happy!” 

She nodded solemnly. ‘I’m happy be- 
cause we’re all here, and safe—and because 
Allan isn’t going to fly any more—and 
. because he’s going to marry Eve—and be- 
cause the planes are wrecked. and “4 

“Janeth,” he interrupted, recapturing 
her hand, “I’m an awfully silly egg—never 
was much of a prize. But—I mean 
Oh, Janeth!” Then, somehow, he found 
that he had her in his arms, and that all the 
things he wanted to say were ridiculously 
easy to say. 

hey were lingering over dinner, when 
Allan called. Bill Seadog went to him, and 
several minutes passed. 

“Allan says that there’s a telegram for 
me in the map case of the Umpty-five,” he | 
said when he returned. ‘I'll take the lan- 
tern from the kitchen and go dig it out. 
Allan wants to see you. I told him.” He 
beamed upon her suddenly. “It’s all 
right. He’s full-out for the idea. Only 
you tell him that he isn’t going to fly any 
more.” 

“Certainly I will! And you're not going 
to fly either!” 


By lantern light Bill Seadog tossed aside 


wreckage until he found the map case and | 
rough cement and cinders. 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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seldom need 
new hose 


While others must buy new 


hose each season, the man who 
wisely insists upon ELECTRIC 
finds it good for another year 


and more of service. Letters 
from users show that many 
owners haven't taken their 


ELECTRIC Hose off the hy- 
drant for years. It is the most 
durable of all hose. With rea- 
sonable care it will last through 
many seasons. 


ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


It cannot kink 


The unique construction of 
ELECTRIC Hose keeps it free 
from those kinks that break and 
ruin common hose. There is a 
tubular lining of new tough rub 
ber. A jacket of braided cord 
covers this. Then comes another 
layer of rubber, protected with a 
second cord jacket. A covering 
of resilient Ceylon rubber forms 
the outside. All layers are driven 
together by vulcanizing pressure 
from the inside. Like the finest 
cord tires, ELECTRIC is built 
to stand hard wear. 

Your hardware dealer carries 


ELECTRIC Hose in stock or 
can easily procure it for you. 
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Wilmington, Del. 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
the telegram. He read it, reread it, stuffed 
it into his pocket and walked slowly to- 
ward the cottage. 

“Janeth,” he said, “I’ve got to go back 
to England. Couldn’t,we be married right 
away, so that you could go back with me?” 

“What's happened?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

“Telegram from our solicitors. His 
grace is pretty badly off. May not live 
long. Then-—I’m next up, you see!” 

“You'll be ‘i 

Bill Seadog nodded glumly. ‘I'll be his 
grace—the Duke of Tallbout.” His voice 
had risen, with a little suggestion of pride. 
“It won’t be so awfully stuffy, Janeth,”’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘ We’lllive here some of the time 
in Brent House!” 

“And I'll be 14 

“The Duchess of Tallbout.” 

Her arms went down limply to her sides. 
“Bill—I’m scared. I’d much rather just 
be Mrs. Seadog!”’ 

It struck them both as they stood there 
facing each other that this was the end of 
youthful adventuring. It was as though 
in that minute they were going thrcugh all 
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the pangs of growing up; trading every- 
thing they had known for responsibilities. 

“I’m scared, too,” he admitted sadly. 
“We'll try and get him well again, but if 
we can’t ” He paused. “Well, some 
mighty fine men and women have been the 
Duke and Duchess of Tallbout.”’ His voice 
had risen again, with that same note of 
pride. ‘Men and women that we'd like. 
And if it comes to us, we'll try to be the 
sort that they’d like! We'll stick to- 
gether, and take what comes—-and be game 
about it!” 

Her eyes met his, and she nodded. 

The door from Allan’s room opened and 
he came into the living room. ‘Head's 
stopped aching,” he announced. “I’ve 
been thinking about Morrison's racing 
plane, and it strikes me that it doesn’t 
make much difference how fast you go. 
The big thing is where you end up—the 
happy landing. Me for Eve!” He looked 
at them curiously. “Say, what’s the mat- 
ter with you two? I thought you were 
happy—and you look as though you'd iost 
your last friend.” 

Bill Seadog fished deeply in his pocket 
and handed him the cablegram. 


OUR TRADE RIVALS, THE 
BRITISH 
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reflex in unemployment. The lot of toilers 
in such industrial centers as Liverpool and 
Manchester becomes meaner and harder. 

The number of officially certified unem- 
ployed laborers in Great Britain during the 
past three years has averaged more than 
1,500,000 and is today running in excess of 
1,000,000. In the past twelve months con- 
tributions by the central government for 
the relief of-unemployment amounted to 
£49,000,000, this in addition to the help 
provided by local authorities and by trade- 
unions. The contribution to health and 
unemployment insurance is considerably 
more than three times the prewar amount. 
All this imposes a heavy economic burden 
upon productive industry. 

The British dead-weight national debt 
has increased elevenfold in the past decade. 
In 1914 the debt of £651,000,000 repre- 
sented a per capita charge of £15 while the 
1923 debt of £7,573,000,000 represents a 
charge of about £160 to every unit of popu- 
lation. This is a staggering load for any 
people to carry. 

The weight of British central and local 
taxation has now risen to 295 per cent of 
that of 1913. This contrasts unfavorably 
with an increase in the cost of living of 
181.5 per cent and an advance in wholesale 
prices of 159 per cent. The total tax reve- 
nue of Great Britain in a single year since 
the war ran to figures double the dead- 
weight national debt of 1914, and British 
receipts from income taxes alone in 1921 
would have sufficed to pay off in two years 
the entire national debt of a decade ago. 
What man would have prophesied ten years 
ago that the British Government would 
be compelled to raise in a given year from 
income taxes alone a sum equivalent to 
twice the entire annual budget in 1913? 
For the fiscal year 1923-24 the British per 
capita tax of $68, as converted at current 
rates of exchange, compares with $25.70 in 
the United States, $18 in France and $12 
in Italy. The comparisor becomes more 
unfavorable when one remembers that per 
capita income is much higher in the United 
States than in Great Britain. 


Relative Efficiency 


The net income from British investments 
abroad has been cut in half as a result of 
the war. This income is now estimated at 
£100,000,000 as contrasted with £200,- 
000,000 in 1913. It is estimated that the 
British have lost a quarter of the $20,- 
000,000,000 of foreign investments which 
they owned before the war. On the wrong 
side of the ledger is the annual service 
charge of more than $150,000,000 on the 
war-contracted debt to the United States. 

British labor as compared with American 
has become relatively less efficient. A Brit- 
ish coal miner in 1913 averaged 371 tons of 
coal a year. His output was down in 1922 
to 307 tons, as compared with 685 tons per 
American miner in 1922. One of the causes 
of the disparity in per man output is the 
conservatism of the British in opposing 
labor-saving machinery. In 1922, 63.2 per 


cent of the bituminous coal mined in Amer- 
ica was undercut by machines, while only 
14.9 per cent was so mined in Great Britain. 
This disparity is due in part to organized 
opposition to labor-saving machinery, and 
also to the geological structure of the coal 
seams. 

The British are falling farther and farther 
behind us in applying to manufacture the 
principles of scientific mass production. 
The automatic loom, seldom seen in a Brit- 
ish mill, is considered essential by the 
American cloth weaver. One woman may 
tend as many 2s twelve looms in the 
United States, while it takes one worker to 
every three old-fashioned looms in Great 
Britain. Floyd Parsons estimates that the 
American worker, man for man, is produc- 
ing twice as much as the British workman. 
Vyles, another writer, reckons that it takes 
ten British workmen to do the work of 
seven American workmen. Sir George F. 
Foster, former cabinet minister in Canada, 
has been quoted as saying that three Amer- 
ican workmen produce as much as five 
British workmen. 


Britain's Drink Bill 


We can build an automobile, box it for 
export, transport it by rail to seaboard, pay 
heavy ocean freights and irsurance, sur- 
mount a tariff wall of one-third the landed 
cost and undersell British machines in their 
own markets. More passenger cars of 
American manufacture are running on Brit- 
ish roads today than all machines of British 
make combined. The American worker 
produces more shoes, automobiles and cot- 
ton piece goods than the British worker, 
first, because he is better organized and 
technically better equipped, but also be- 

cause he is a steadier man at his job. 

In the old days the superior skill of the 
American workman was offset by the high 
American wage scale; otherwise American 
production would have carried everything 
before it in the world markets. Any in- 
crease in the efficiency of the American 
laborer means a corresponding reduction 
in the relative wage scale. The average 
Britisher will tell you that from the stand- 
point of ethics prohibition is bad in princi- 
ple, but from the economic standpoint 
disconcertingly good in practice. Sir George 
Paish estimates the British annual — 1922 
drink bill at £365,000,000, or consider ably 
more than $1,500,000,000. To this economic 
loss may be added the loss in human effi- 
ciency. The sober man is steadier at his 
job and puts more into it. 

For generations the cotton-textile indus- 
try has been Britain’s premier trade con- 
cern. It is doubtful whether we shall ever 
equal the British when it comes to quality 
in cotton manufacture. It is one thing to 
produce cotton cloth which will adequately 
cover the body of a naked savage. It is 
another thing to produce a cloth which will 
meet the esthetic demands of the modern 
woman of fashion. The fastidious civilized 
man demands a cloth of cotton ticking to 
protect him from the rough filling of the 
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after shaving? 
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mattress upon which he sleeps. With it he 
must have a cotton sheeting of better qual- 
ity to protect him from the ticking, and in 
turn sleeping garments of fine-spun fabric 
as a protection from the rougher sheeting. 
When it comes to luxury—to the satisfac- 
tion of the esthetic instinct—the feet of 
mortals are upon the steps of an infinite 
progression. 

e strength of the British cotton indus- 
try inheres in the ability of the spinner to 
turn out the fine counts which go into the 
manufacture of high-priced voiles, organ- 
dies and batistes sold on a quality basis the 
world over. In climate, labor and manu- 
facturing technic the British have the best 
of us in this field, but from the quantitative 
standpoint England is being left far in the 
rear. America, with 36,000,000 spindles, 
turns out about double the weight of cotton 
yarn produced by the 52,000,000 British 
spindles. 

England is dependent upon foreign mar- 
kets for nearly 85 per cent of her cotton 

oods. On the other hand, the United States 

nds a market at home for about 90 per 
cent of her national output. The a capita 
consumption of cotton goods in the United 
States——thirty-three pounds—is more than 
twice as high as that of any other people in 
the world. The severe falling off in foreign 
demand for cotton goods since the war af- 
fects us very slightly, while it strikes Goep 
like a dart into the very heart of Britis 
industrial prosperity. 

England is in a position to undersell us 
on fine cotton goods in practically all over- 
sea markets. But her exports in 1923 
amounted to only about 60 per cent of the 
1$13 ratio to production, whereas our ex- 
port trade last year stood in just about the 
same ratio to national production as it did 
in 1913. 

Factors in the decline of the British cot- 
ton export trade are: Lost markets in 
Russia and Central Europe, suspension of 
the Turkish trade for six to seven years, the 
high tariff imposed by the Indian Govern- 
ment on cotton imports, stimulation of 
Oriental production. 

India imported in 1922 three times as 
much cotton machinery as was purchased 
the year before. In China the consumption 
of British cotton has slumped severely, 
chiefly due to the fact that wages have in- 
creased over prewar only 20 per cent while 
the price of cotton cloth has increased 
about 300 per cent. Further, the Chinese 
are buying spinning and weaving machinery 
and are attempting to build up with cheap 
labor a textile industry of their own. 


The Magnates of the City 


Speaking of India, the war has jolted the 
British trader out of his former complacent 
way of talking and thinking of imperial 
federation. Oversea colonies of white men, 
such as Canada, Australia and South Africa, 
sent their best and bravest men to support 
the motherland in the Great War. On the 
commercial side the war brought disinte- 
gration and defection. For purposes of 
world trade imperial preference remains 
hardly more than an empty political catch- 
word. What does it amount to in Canada, 
Australia and India if it does not become 
effective until the manufacturing indus- 
tries in these countries have claimed and 
received full measure of protection against 
British goods? In the Canadian trade, for 
example, pemequiy is worth a good deal 
more to us than the phantom of imperial 
preference to the British. Commercially 
the fruits of a quarter century of imperial 
preference are meager indeed. Since the 
war the British flag has been hauled down 
in Egypt and one may reasonably prophesy 
that a decade hence India will virtually 
have become a neutral as far as the trade of 
the world is concerned. 

Turning from the debit to the credit side, 
there are two ancient buildings in the heart 
of London which symbolize in a way the 
commercial strength of Britain in the four 
corners of the globe. One is the Bank of 

Sngland, the other Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 
The Bank of England is a low, squat, win- 
dowless pile of stone and mortar, with all 
the architectual grimness of a fortification. 
It is, indeed, a fortification—the financial 
citadel of the world’s financial center. Hard 
by is Saint Paul’s Cathedral, representing 
the spiritual strength, character and aspira- 
tion of an indomitable race. The invincible 
honesty of the British trader is an immate- 
rial thing, but a precious asset in the 
markets of the world. 


The banking, insurance, brokerage and 


| commercial intelligence center of this 


pions focuses in a circumscribed territory 
nown as the City in that great agglomer- 
ation of nearly 8,000,000 inhabitants called 
London. Administratively, greater London 
is a unit; in reality, it is a merger of twenty- 
nine component parts, of which the City is 
only one. The City may be compared to 
the district south of Fulton Street in New 
York or to the Loop in Chicago. The popu- 
lation of the City in the 1921 census is 
given at 13,706, or a decrease of more than 
30 per cent in ten years, while populous 
Iondon boroughs such as Islington or 
Wandsworth, with more than 300,000 in- 
habitants each, play no important part 
in world affairs. Down in the City, the 
entrance to which has been technically 
guarded for centuries by Temple Bar, the 
world’s great financial transactions are 
centralized. In dark, narrow, winding 
streets, such as Mincing Lane, the rubber 
interests of the world are concentrated. In 
Mark Lane the world’s most powerful wheat 
brokers find their headquarters. Down in 
Saint Mary’s Axe, just back of the Bank of 
England, center great export houses spe- 
cializing in the trade with India, China, 
South America, South Africa and Australia. 

You thread your way through such 
crooked thoroughfares as Threadneedle, 
Leadenhall or Fenchurch Street, craving 
speech with some powerful international 
merchant or broker. You climb up three or 
four flights of dark stairs and are conducted, 
after many twistings and turnings through 
narrow passageways, to the inner office of 
some great man. Here he sits in a cubby- 
hole hardly larger than the cabin of a trans- 
atlantic liner. Mayhap a single window 
gives out upon a grimy court in which the 
stark black boughs of trees gloom through 
the murky, fog-laden air. 


England's Coal and Iron 


One hardly senses the mighty life that 
beats in this circumscribed area, just as it is 
difficult to believe that the stunted and 
blackened trees will blossom into life and 
put forth their delicate green foliage in 
springtime. It is all so different from the 
spacious office of the prosperous American 
business man, with its steel engravings, ex- 

nsive rugs and mahogany desk embel- 
ished with push buttons. It was said of 
the brave Admiral Coligny that his life 
lacked nothing but success. In somewhat 
the same way it may be remarked of the 
British business man’s methods that he 
seems to lack everything but success. He 
actually does succeed, and for 400 years, 
since the trade guilds of London memorial- 
ized the efforts of Elizabeth Tudor to build 
up foreign trade, the British foreign trader 
has stood at the head of his class. 

England’s position in world trade is but- 
tressed by coal, investment, shipping and 
insurance services, and the commercial 
genius of the individual trader. These fac- 
tors all hang together. While agriculture 
forms the base of the American pyramid of 
wealth, coal represents the keystone in the 
arch of British proseey. Coal furnishes 
the clew through which one may weave his 
way into the labyrinth of British world 
trade. The juxtaposition of coal and iron is 
the keystone of modern industrial success, 
whether attained in the valley of the Rhine; 
at Gary, Indiana; Sheffield, England; or 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

The union of coal and iron in England 
not only established England’s primacy 
among the industrial nations of the world 
but provided energy to drive locomotives 
and propel steamships. Through this union 
the Atlantic Ocean shrank to a mere strait 
between the New and the Old World, and 
coincidentally the Atlantic stage of world 
commerce gave place to a wider theater of 
interchange limited only by the physical 
bounds of the planet. The great thing thus 
achieved by mankind in commercial rela- 
tions was mobility, and mobility was 
achieved through the union of iron and coal. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
world commerce conditions changed more 
in the nineteenth century than they had 
altered before in 1000 years. Communica- 
tion in the days of Napoleon was not essen- 
tially different from what it was in the age 
of Julius Ceasar. The men who went down 
to the sea in ships depended upon the ca- 
price of the winds as motive power. Then 
came steam, and the ends of the world 
began to be knit together by the steamship 
and the railway. ter came electricity, 
realizing Puck’s fanciful boast of putting a 
girdle round the world in forty minutes. 

The prosperity of modern Britain is thus 
linked with coal both on the industrial side 
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and on the side of sea-borne commerce. 
Coal provides the pivot upon which foreign 
trade centers. With respect to Britain’s 
primacy in the world coal trade, certain es- 
sential factors may be noted. First, Britain 
is an island kingdom which cannot support 
from its own soil one-third of its present 
population. Second, this island kingdom 
draws the great bulk of its foodstuffs and 
raw materials from overseas. Third, Britain 
is the center of a vast entrepét trade. 
Fourth, the British Isles make ends meet 
by exporting capital, coal and manufac- 
tured goods, and by rendering banking and 
shipping and insurance services to the 
world in general. But coal is the beginning 
and the end of the whole trade gamut. 
Nature designed Britain to play a lead- 
ing réle in the world’s coal trade. The 
islands, lie in a position of contiguity to 
the great Continental coal markets and the 
coal deposits within the islands lie in a posi- 
tion of proximity to the sea. The deposits 
of Welsh coal most favored for the export 
trade lie almost within sight of the sea, 
with a down-grade haul to tidewater. The 
average haul from British coal fields to 
tidewater would probably not exceed forty 
miles, or hardly one-tenth of the average 
rail haul from the nearest American bitu- 
minous field to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Within the narrow compass of England, 
Scotland and Wales, with a combined area 
slightly less than that of the state of Kan- 
sas, there aré, according to the latest official 
estimates, reserves of coal in excess of 
100,000,000,000 tons. The annual output 
from this circumscribed island kingdom 
before the war was approximately one-half 
the entire production of Continental Eu- 
rope. 
As though Nature had not done enough 
in the matter of coal endowment, the entire 
economic position of the country has 
tended to develop to the utmost the poten- 
tialities of British coal in the markets of the 
world. In addition to the advantages con- 
ferred by low inland rail rates, the move- 
ment of British coal overseas is favored by 
what might he called downhill flow. British 
ocean transportation, developed through 
400 years of experience, represents naviga- 
tion ability carried to the nth power. The 
entire economic position of Britain favors 
cheap ocean transport of coal, in contrast to 
our own position, which is adverse to cheap 
coal transport, whether rail or ocean borne. 


British Advantages 


The position of the United States with 
respect to bulky freights is centrifugal, the 
flow being outward, while the position of 
Britain is centripetal, the natural flow being 
inward. We are under the necessity of 
po aay | bulky raw stuffs such as wheat, 
copper, baled cotton, lumber, petroleum. 
Britain exports no bulky raw stuffs with 
the exception of coal, and therefore stands 
in a favorable position to cut freight rates 
on outbound coal cargoes. British coal for 
Alexandria can be carried at a cut rate 
because the master of the vessel is in a 
position to negotiate a back haul of Egyptian 
raw cotton for the Lancashire mills. So it 
is that a British coal charter may be had to 
Argentina for as low as fourteen shillings 
owing to the ability of the vessel to secure a 
back haul of wheat to Liverpool for thirty- 
three shillings. The great advantage thus 
possessed by the British is in the matter of 
transportation. 

There is a counter compensation, though 
not enough, in the advantage which we pos- 
sess in the geographical structure of our coal 
seams. Our coal deposits are more accessi- 
ble from the earth’s surface. Coal-mining 
operations with us are ordinarily drift prop- 
ositions, the haul from the deposit to the 
collieries being horizontal rather than ver- 
tical. On the other hand, it is fairly exact 
to say that there is not a drift mine of any 
consequence in the United Kingdom. Brit- 
ish coal is shaft wound from deep-driven 
pits, some of which are down as far as 4000 
eet. 

The mechanical difficulties and the ex- 
pense of coal mined in Great Britain are 
considerably augmented by the depth of 
the mines. The coal, however, having once 
been hoisted, British superiority imme- 
diately asserts itself in such natural advan- 
tages as propinquity to tidewater and such 
human advan as superiority in com- 
mercial competition. Into competitive 
superiority enter such factors as lower 
wages, investment in the far corners of 
the earth, political and economic influence 
built up through centuries of traffic and 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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KEEPING FAITH WITH YOU 


W hen you go into a drug store and see 
an article bearing the signature Johnson 
& Johnson, with the Red Cross mark, 
you may rest assured that it 1s the best 
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Was Jeremiah speaking to you? 


Ort of the mists of the past flashes the warning: “O 


foolish people, that have eyes and see not.” More 
than twenty-five centuries have rolled by since Jeremiah, 
on a hillside in Judea, uttered this searching phrase. Its 
meaning was, of course, a spiritual one; yet may we not 
apply these words to a condition which exists today? 
What could better describe the unconscious victims of our 
own Age of Eyestrain—with its fine-print books, glaring 
artificial lights and flickering motion pictures. 
WhoP 
Who are they, today, these people “that have eyes and 
see not’? Millions! At least one American in every five 
doesn’t see well, doesn’t see with all the clearness or effort- 
less ease of normal vision. 
The child who is pitied as “backward,” the woman whose 
headaches and “nerves” are a life-long burden, the man who 
fails to go forward in life because he actually cannot 
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see his work clearly and easily—these are the people to 
whom the prophet’s words apply. And you, too, in spite 
of the fact that you think you see clearly, or without 
hurtful effort, may be of their number. 


Someone else must detect it for you 

You may be one—unless your eyes have been examined 
within the last two years and the expert has assured you 
that your vision does not need correction. Bad eyesight 
is like color blindness, because you have no standards by 
which you can make comparisons. Someone else must 
detect it for you. 

That someone else is the qualified eyesight expert, 
equipped with precise examining instruments fe as 
Wellsworth Trial Sets, and endowed with the fruits of such 
scientific research as that of the Wellsworth Scientific Staff. 
But Science’s power to help is wasted unless you yourself 
take the first step. Have your eyes examined without delay. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
colonization, freedom to enlist cheap foreign 
crews, ability to secure return cargoes—in 
a word, higher technic in the handling of 
shipping conferred through the necessity 
of adjusting the economic life of the country 
to meet the semiamphibious conditions im- 
posed upon an island people. 

There was a period in the summer of 
1921 during the British coa! strike when it 
looked as if British coal would be very 
largely displaced by American coal in all 
the principal markets of the world. We 
actually carried American coal to New- 
castle. We temporarily elbowed England 
out of the Scandinavian and Mediterranean 
trade and took a commanding lead in South 
American business. This proved nothing 
more than a flash in the pan. The strike 
of the British miners to maintain wages at 
an uneconomically high war level failed, 
because the commercial intelligence of the 
British people decided that the mines must 
pay their own way and that coal must come 
down to a price level that would enable 
Britain to undersell American competitors 
in foreign markets. 

The coal-export business in England is 
handled by men who have been trained to 
it all their lives, and their fathers before 
them; the type of man who knows nothing 
else and is not interested in anything else; 
the kind of man who can stand with his 
back to the chute when a vessel is being 
loaded and can tell you from the sound 
what grade of coal is going into the ship’s 
hold, Just as specialists in medicine pos- 
sess a skill denied to the general practi- 
tioner, so the British specialists in aor at 
trade make the efforts of their competitors 
look amateurish in comparison. Not less 
than $500,000,000 was paid by other na- 
tions to England last year for coal. 

Further, export trade is the lifeblood of 
the British nation. Britain cannot pay or 
feed her population without this huge ex- 
port trade. Up to ten years ago our export 
trade was something of a refinement and 
a luxury; to Britain it has always been a 
fundamental necessity. In the Apocrypha 
a flood of light is thrown upon the life his- 
tory of an ancient worthy in a single brief 
line: “whose talk is of bullocks.”” The same 
thing may be said of the British foreign 
trader. His talk is of coal, of tea, of hides, 
of rubber; and he knows just a little better 
what he is talking about than his competi- 
tor in any other country in the world. 

The success of British shipping may be 
understood when the technic of foreign 
shipowners is understood. The other day 
a steamship arrived in Boston with 5000 
tons of Welsh anthracite. After discharg- 
ing this cargo, the steamer proceeded to 
Norfolk and loaded a cargo of bituminous 
coal for a French port. Freight was earned 
both ways on a 3000-mile trip, carrying the 
same kind of commodity on the outward 
voyage and on the back haul, a transaction 
based on the fact that Welsh anthracite 
undersells Pennsylvania anthracite in New 
England and that West Virginia coal under- 
sells Welsh coal in France. 


Advantages of Foreign Investment 


Still following the approach through coal 
and navigation, we may advance the next 
step to British investment. Traded in daily 
on the London Stock Exchange are securi- 
ties representing railroads in Chile, South 
Africa, Argentina, Canada; rubber planta- 
tions in Ceylon; tea growing in China; rice 
culture in India; cotton growing in the 
Sudan; banks in Persia, Bengal, Rhodesia, 
Australia, China, Syria, South Africa. 

During the years’ 1920 and 1921, when 
we were importing huge quantities of Egyp- 
tian raw cotton and at the same time ex- 
porting coal to Egypt, we were unable to 
procure Egyptian cotton as a back haul 
to Boston and New York, although in the 
year 1920 our Egyptian cotton imports 
rose to the value of nearly $90,000,000, and 
a greater volume of Egyptian cotton en- 
tered the port of Boston than the port of 
Liverpool. The British saw to it that 
Egyptian cotton was freighted in British 
bottoms, although at that particular time 
American vessels were prepared to under- 
cut going rates. The matter was handled 
through British investment in Egypt. Brit- 
ish capital had financed the Egyptian cotton 
grower and the exporters as well. 

Here we have a concrete example of the 
advantage conferred upon foreign trade by 
investment. The writer has in mind a 
powerful British coal firm which represents 
the business amalgamation of collieries, 
coal-export companies and coal-carrying 
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railways. It happens that the chairman of 
this concern is a director of two great rail- 
ways in the Argentine and of an important 
gas company in Buenos Aires. One might 
hazard a very intelligent guess as to what 
would be the outcome if an American coal 
firm should try to take away this Argentine 
business from British purveyors. When an 
equipment contract is to be given out for 
an Argentine railway or new apparatus for 
an electric-light concern in Buenos Aires, 
the matter is attended to by a board of 
directors which often sits not in Buenos 
Aires but in London. It is British material 
that goes down there, and an outside com- 
aaray would be hard put to it to have a 
k-in on this business. 

The development of the British trust has 
been unobtrusive, and British opinion is still 
much befogged as to whether these great 
trade combinations have proved a benefit 
or a detriment to British trade in. general. 
British trusts hold in reserve immense pene- 
trative power when it comes to breaking 
into foreign markets. The important thing 
is that up to the moment this power has 
been exercised sparingly. To use a football 
figure, the Germans used the cartel, or 
trade syndicate, to break through the line 
of competition and throw their competitors 
back for a loss. Under the German cartel 
system the domestic market is charged 
what the traffic will bear and a proportion 
of the proceeds acquired from domestic 
sales is applied toward pushing sales in 
foreign markets. The German Coal Syn- 
dicate, for example, sold coal in Belgium 
and Holland below the home price. This 
dumping policy has never been employed 
on a broad scale by the English trusts for 
the purpose of invading foreign markets. 


Trade Combinations Permitted 


The Coats organization is the product of 
extensive amalgamation in the British 
sewing-cotton industry. Its products are 
sold throughout the world on a quality 
basis. The J. & P. Coats sewing-cotton 
combine markets only about 25 per cent 
of its output at home. The bulk of this 
huge combination’s business is done in for- 
eign markets. The so-called British Soap 
Trust controls 70 per cent of the total 
British output, interlocking with Pears, 
Ltd., which markets soap throughout the 
world. The competitive strength, however, 
of such British products as cotton and 
woolen textiles, pottery, soap and high- 
grade leather goods was manifested long 
before the era of trade combinations. 

For the past twenty years American pub- 
lic opinion has been hostile to trade com- 
bination and the arm of the Government 
has often been invoked against them. Quite 
a different attitude prevails in England. 
The British Government puts no obstacles 
in the way of trade amalgamation and in- 
stances may be cited in which the govern- 
ment directly participates in great business 
enterprises. The participation of the gov- 
ernment in trade is contrary to neither 
British principles nor practice. Today the 
government holds stock in British Dye- 
stuffs, Ltd., which manufactures between 
80 and 90 per cent of the dyes produced in 
the United Kingdom. The British Govern- 
ment is a stockholder in the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company. 

Recalling the attitude of our own Gov- 
ernment toward the American packers, it 
may be noted that the British Government 
has always displayed a tender considera- 
tion for the British packing trust known as 
Vestey Brothers. Iv would hardly be an 
exaggeraticn to use the homely term “ca- 
hoots” as applying to the relationship 
between the British Government and its 
own great meat trust. Vestey Brothers, a 
huge vertical trade consolidation, does a 
larger business than our own big packers, 
and in addition to controlling packing 
houses, steamship lines and coal-storage 
facilities, the trust conducts 5000 retail 
meat shops in Great Britain. Vestey 
Brothers is now in a position to dominate 
the world’s hide market if it chooses to 
exercise this power, and it is not improbable 
that it will shortly put Argentine beef on 
the United States market in competition 
with Chicago packers selling American beef. 

One must remember that governmental 
policy in England since the time of the Na- 
poleonic Wars has been determined by the 
slogan, Trade Has the Right of Way. We 
cannot expect to have our cake and eat it 
too. We cannot expect to frown upon 
trade combinations at home in the interest 
of the consumer and at the same time ex- 
pect to maintain the same competitive 
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cutting edge in foreign markets which the 
British obtain through their unfettered 


trade combinations. British trade interests | 
in China are organized under the Hong- | 
Kong Company Ordinances. No corpora- | 


tion or income taxes are imposed by the 
imperial government on these concerns, 


which, of course, enables the British to | 
undersell American firms that are doing | 


business in China subject to the incidence 
of Federal taxation. 


Britain is the only important country in 
the world today which affords even the | 


semblance of a free market to the commodi- 
ties of the world. Americans may send 
many kinds of merchandise into England 


without encountering any tariff obstacle at | 
the water’s edge. The Frenchman may ship | 


his fine woolens across the Channel! into 
England without let or hindrance. Wheat 
and wool, which bear a heavy customs tax 
in this country, pour freely into England 
from the four quarters of the globe. 

This proves a mighty bulwark to British 
trade, inasmuch as it is elemental in human 
nature to buy where one can sell. All trade 


is individual, based upon the swapping of | 
the products of one man’s industry and | 


genius for those of another man's industry 
and genius. There is a long list of articles 
in England today which are subject to cus- 
toms duty~—some, such as tea and sugar, 
solely for purposes of revenue; others, such 
as automobiles and pianos, for the purpose 
of general protection; others, such as dyes, 
chemicals and optical glass, designed as 
emergency methods to meet special post- 
war German competition in these particu- 
lar items. The list appears long because, 
like the powers delegated to our Federal 
Government under the Constitution, they 
are enumerated, The reserve field is really 
much broader. 

Add to this strategic position of strength 
the political and economic influence exerted 
by Great Britain over one-fourth of the 
habitable area of the globe. It is a truism to 
state that commerce follows the flag. The 
British manufacturer of soap, drawing for 
his raw materials upon a dozen overseas 
countries, derives the bulk of these mate- 
rials from foreign countries in which Brit- 
ain exercises a preponderant political and 
economic influence. The British manufac- 
turer of a particular soap sold throughout 
the world informed us that he got his crude 
glycerin at home, palm kernel! oil from the 
West Coast of equatorial Africa, his palm 
oil from the same source, his cotton oil 
from Egypt, mowrah oil from India, coco- 
nut oil from Ceylon, soy-bean oi} from 
China, mutton tallow from Australia. Ex- 
cept for the beef tallow from South Amer- 
ica and the rosin from Spain and the United 
States, all the raw material was derived 
from quasi-British sources. 


Outposts of British Trade 


British foreign trade is buttressed by 
shipping, investment, trade combination 
and government support the world over 
There is another factor which is more im- 
portant than any one of these—that is the 
personal influence of the individual British 
trader. For generations Britain has thrown 
off an outer rim of population. Young men 
in the prime of life have gone to the ends of 
the earth, settled down among alien peoples, 
have studied their wants, learned their 
tastes, established their customers’ credit 
ratings, and with infinite patience and 
courage have been content to await re- 
sults. It is ranher significant that English 
sporting terms, such as “tennis,” “bull- 
dog,” “knock-out,” have been incorporated 
without a change in the languages of far- 
flung peoples in all quarters of the globe. 
These British sentinels, standing well out 
on the trading frontiers of this planet, are 
men of character and the goods they sell are 
quality goods. As a consequence an Eng- 
lishman’s word is a great asset in itself, It 
is that important but intangible business 
asset which we call goodwill. 

It must be understood that on the man- 
ufacturing side England is the home of 
finishing trades; that is to say, her manu- 
facturing primacy is based on ability to 
turn out goods of high grade and elaborate 
workmanship. English cotton and woolen 
piece goods, for example, are sold through- 
out the world on a basis of quality. Wedg 
wood china for generations has sold on a 
quality basis. An eggshell teacup bearing 
the stamp of Minton surmounts our high 
tariff. English worsteds, 
tweeds sell here on a quality basis. 

What lonely sheep herder in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day, tending his meager flock on the 


cheviots and | 


_ ies 
Winter? Juiy/ 


What are they sittingon? Mount 
Victoria. Where are they going? 
Down...a mile a minute. Who's 
that in front? The Swiss guide. 
Who's that laughing hardest, 
feeling youngest...the one who 
ate all the bacon...and slept 
under six red blankets in the 
stone hut on Abbott Pass, sky- 
high among the glaciers—near 
Lake Louise...who hasn’t a care 
in the world...nor a wish except 
for something more to eat?... You! 
Don’t waste your time doing the 
usual thing this summer... get- 
ting two months older and being 
bored in the process. Cut loose 
for the Canadian Pacific Bunga- 
low Camp at Lake O'Hara, eight 
thousand feet up, where the pep 
grows among the heather, and 
you can eat as much as you want 
because you can climb it aff, 


There are nine of these Bunga- 
low Camps, each specializing on 
something. Pick your winner or 


try them all in turn. Bills as 
short as the daysare long...really 


Write for the Bungalow Camp 
Booklet, and check the things 
you like best on this list... . . 
Riding Hiking 
Fishing Motoring 
Mountain Climbing 
Camera Hunting 
Can you (or can’t you) do with- 
out tennis and a shoe-shine? 
Ask any Canadian Pacific agent. 
Offices everywhere. At New York, 
44th St. and Madison Ave.; Chicago, 
71 E. Jackson (Straus Bldg.); San 


Francisco, 675 Market St.; Mont- 
real, 141 St. James St. 


Canadian 
Pacific sau 
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Walk-Over 
Walk better 


There’s a Walk-Over store in your com- 
munity. Walk in. 

The Walk-Over man will have your own 
individual fit in a good-looking, long-wear- 
ing, stylish Walk-Over shoe. If you wish, 
he will point out to you the Walk-Over 
pear-shaped heel, the wide arch, the special 
sole, and other exclusive features that make 
Walk-Overs fit better. 

In the past fifty years Walk-Over has 
discovered a great many different types of 
feet, and now makes shoes to fit each kind 
of foot. There is one Walk-Over model 
built to fit your foot exactly. 

That’s Walk-Over. 

Wear that pair of shoes. 

Wriggle your toes—there’s room enough. 
No pinch, no squeeze, no burning at the 
toe and tread. Feel the bracing arch fit. 
No soft and squashy feeling at the arch! 
Note the soft, glove-fingered grip upon your 
heel. No wiggling and no rubbing there! No 
pressure on the tender tendon at the back! 

You swing along, head up, chest out, with 
your own natural, easy stride. Your feet feel 


You walk better in Walk-Overs. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 
CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U, S. A. 
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free! 
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Above are shown 
five Walk -Over 
sole shapes, from a 
total of more than 
100. See how dif- 
ferent they are—to 
fit different kinds 
of feet? Your exact 
fit is among the 
many Walk-Over 
lasts. 
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| favored. 
| between the two, and the tailor will readily 
| oblige his customer with a year’s credit if he 
| wants it. The British merchant will go out 
| of his way to do any sort of personal favor 
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bleak moors, would have dreamed that 
England of the future would produce in a 
single year 100,000,000 pounds of wool, and 
that to the huge clip of the small islands 
would be added five times as much from 


| unknown lands such as Australia and New 


Zealand, on the other side of the planet? 
Six hundred million pounds of wool passing 
every year through British spinning and 
weaving machines, and more than half of it 
returning in the shape of finished cloth to 
the far ends of the earth—the mind can 
hardly grasp the magnitude of this. business. 

The manager of an American department 
store would hardly dream of establishing a 
branch house, let us say, in the city of 
Rome; but a big British department store 
has for many years carried on a flourishing 
business on the Via Tritone in the heart of 
Rome. The salesmanship of the house is 
based entirely on quality and an appeal to 
the growing fondness of the Italian for out- 
door sports. Consequently when a well-to- 
do young Italian wishes to buy a pair of 
riding breeches or a set of golf clubs, he 
patronizes this English shop, knowing that 
this is the correct thing to do. So it is that 
English shops may be found in some of the 
great cities of France, specializing for that 
particular clientele which in every country 


| reverences the idea conveyed in the trade- 
| mark, High Life. 


Another thing is the tenacity of the Brit- 
ish exporting houses. They have been in 
business for years, have survived panics 


| and hard times. They are looking to the 
| future and are not discouraged by one bad 


season. A large exporting house in London 
during 1921 had several million pounds 
sterling tied up abroad in frozen credits. 
The manager remarked that none of their 
staff had been laid off as a result of slack 
business. 

“No, we are keeping our staff intact. So 
far as we can finance them, we will keep 
our 2 pat mia together. In future years 
we will make more than enough to repay us 
for every sacrifice we are making now to 
keep our organization together.” 

American export houses, which have not 
struck root deeply in foreign soil, proceed 
on a somewhat different principle. When 
a bad season comes they recall most of 
their expert and highly paid salesmen. 
They play for the immediate rather than 
for the remote future. Americans use a 
pinch-hitting system in foreign trade, 
whereas the British exporter is out not so 
much for immediate profits as to make 
satisfied customers. 

Some of these British exporting concerns 


| have been in existence anywhere from 50 

| to 300 years. Each house confines itself to 

| certain geographical areas. Some of them 

roa ve in Australasian trade, others in 
t 


e Chinese trade, others in the East In- 
dian. None of them try to cover the world. 
Their business is done on the basis of making 
permanent customers. They enjoy the 
confidence of their foreign clients unbroken 
perhaps through a chain of four or five 


| generations. 


Prohibition and Advertising 


British business both at home and abroad 
is strung, so to say, upon the thread of per- 
sonal and fiduciary relationship as between 
merchant and customer. It is not uncom- 


| mon to find an Englishman employing the 


same tailoring firm which his grandfather 
A perfect understanding exists 


for his customer, and shrinks from any 
action that would weaken in the slightest 
degree the personal tie which binds them. 

With the possible exception of the Nev- 
skii Prospekt in Petrograd, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, possesses more natural beauty 
than any highway in the world. Strolling 
up Princes Street last spring, the following 
notice prominently displayed upon the 
closed door of a fashionable shop caught 
my attention: 


Mr. D. S. CRAWFroRD REGRETS TO INTIMATE 


| THAT THESE PREMISES WILL BE CLOSED For 


EXTENSIVE STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS ON 
Monpay, Apri, 30, UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 


“Regrets to intimate”—a personal and 
excessively polite introduction to the fa- 
miliar American sign, Closed for Repairs. 

British trade, as it has developed through 
the centuries, is of course a product of slow 
growth—an evolution. he British, a 
phlegmatic and conservative people, are 
slow to readjust old methods to meet the 
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new conditions of an ever-changing world. 
Certainly they are no match for the Amer- 
ican trader in elasticity of merchandising 
methods. I don’t think that I have ever 
heard a British business man comment on 
our obvious advantages in the matter of 
native raw material and mass-production 
technic, but they have very much on their 
minds so-called Yankee methods. 

The phenomena just now which affright 
them most have to do with American re- 
straint in the matter of drinking and Amer- 
ican excess in the matter of advertising. 
The British business man has serious mis- 
givings about the economic advantage of 
prohibition when it comes to world com- 
petition. Industrial efficiency is the crux 
of the entire matter. Can the British work- 
man who is wont to spend the evening in 
his favorite pub drinking his Guinness or 
Burton compete in next day’s work with 
the American laborer who has spent the 
previous evening driving around in his fliv- 
ver or attending a meving-picture show? 
British business is Lethinking itself that 
something further will have to be done 
about the drink question. Another thing 
that bothers the Briton is American genius 
for advertising. The individual who is at 
once their admiration and despair is the 
gentleman invented in America— Mister 
Publicity Agent; and the publicity agent 
has come to stay. 

“What are we going to do?” plaintively 
remarked a British soap manufacturer. 
“We put out a soap and print on the label 
that it has been in use for more than 100 
years. A good advertisement? Well, rather! 
But here you Americans come along with a 
soap nobody ever heard of ten years ago 
and connect this soap with the portrait of a 
beautiful young lady who possesses a skin 
which one loves to touch. You thus appeal 
in the same breath to the desire for cleanli- 
ness and the universal love of beauty. Can 
you beat it?” 


Old Methods and New 


The British are really a bit naive in their 
stupefaction over what they call American 
hustle and American talent for advertising. 
Some years ago when the writer was com- 
mercial attaché at the American Embassy 
in Loudon the British agent of an American 
parlor melodeon concern came in and re- 
cited his troubles. He said that the business 
had declined year by year ever since the 
death of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 

“These American revivalists took our 
small organ along with them in their evan- 
gelistic journeyings and we did a good busi- 
ness on the advertising they unconsciously 
gave us.” 

“Why not adopt new methods?” the 
writer suggested. “Where would our 
kerosene-oil men be now if they were con- 
tent to do business on old lines? These 
people employ experts to bring out kerosene- 
consuming devices. If they depended upon 
selling kerosene as an illuminant they 
would have to go out of business. They try 
to teach people to cook and warm them- 
selves with kerosene as well as to read by 
it. Instead of depending upon Moody and 
Sankey to bring customers to the melodeon, 
why don’t you take the melodeon to your 
customers? We sell a great many enlarged 
crayon portraits of deceased ancestors to 
the negro population in our Southern states 
by taking samples of these atrocities into the 
customers’ homes. You are trying to do 
business now the way your father did it 
fifty years ago. The world has moved since 
that time.” 

This weak and uninspired counsel that 
would have provoked only a yawn in any 
American circle of go-getters was received 
by our British friend as the utterance of an 
oracle. 

He departed, still murmuring, ‘Most 
astonishing; devilishly clever, quite!” 

The entire structure of British trade has 
been severely shaken by the war. But the 
indomitable spirit of the British trader re- 
mains. Taking stock, we are in a stronger 
competitive position with respect to world 
trade than ever before in our history. But 
it is a curious and interesting thing that 
our success in foreign trade depends but 
very slightly upon meeting British com- 

tition. It is not a duel dl’outrance ; in fact 
it is not a duel at all. In world trade the 
British are our customers rather than our 
competitors. Of our total trade, foreign 
and domestic, probably less than one per 
cent encounters British competition in 
world markets. We experience some com- 
petition in British textiles, heavy machinery 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
and steel; a little in soaps, sporting goods 
and certain specialties. 

Much has been heard of British com- 
petition in mineral oils, but the struggle is 
not so much one for markets as for the con- 
trol of oil-producing areas. Last year the 
United States exported nearly 4, 000, 000,000 
gallons of petroleum, the largest quan- 
tity of mineral oil ever shipped abroad. 
Certainly from the standpoint of markets 
we have little to complain of in the way of 
British or any other competition. 

The bulk of our foreign trade, if we in- 
clude farm products, is made up of raw 
materials in which the chief items are lum- 
ber, copper, raw cotton, leaf tobacco, grain 
and pork products. England is the best 
customer we have for our raw materials. 
We meet no competition whatever in the 
British Isles in any one of these important 
items, although the British Dominion of 
Canada has come to be our most merciless 
competitor in the foreign wheat market. 

Even in the case of iron and steel we work 
to a certain extent with the British and not 
always against them in selling these prod- 
ucts abroad. The war has done much to 
equalize our competitive position. High 
taxation has raised production costs in 
Britain. 

“Every ton of steel that we export pays 
a ten-dollar tax,’’ remarks an English steel 
maker. “ How can we compete with coun- 
tries where there is only a five-dollar tax?” 

American steel makers pay the highest 
wages in the world. Yet through the con- 
trol of raw materials, the use of modern 
machinery and the perfection of industrial 
organization we are able more than to hold 
our ground in the world market. When it 
comes to pig iron it is interesting to com- 
pare Birmingham, England, with Birming- 
ham, Alabama. In the case of the former 
there is only fair juxtaposition of coal and 
iron. In the case of the latter the industry 
literally sits upon deposits of iron and of 
coal, with native limestone thrown in for 
fluxing. Unless it be at Jamshedpur, India, 
Birmingham, Alabama, is potentially in a 
position to produce pig iron as cheaply as 
any other locality in the world. 


Room Enough for All 


Yankee mechanical genius also is a pro- 
pulsive influence when it comes to the 
distribution of steel products abroad. We 
go so far as tc import high-grade British 
or Swedish steels and with a touch of me- 
chanieal genius fashion the raw stuff into 
blades, put these blades into a patented 
safety razor and in this form sell the steel 
back at a good profit to British and Swed- 
ish customers. More than this, we ingeni- 
ously convert British steel into machine 
tools and return the steel thus metamor- 
phosed at a profit, the American tools to be 
used by the British in turn for building 
heavy machinery. This gives point to the 
observation that even in the highly com- 
petitive steel business we can prosper by 
selling with the British rather than against 
them. 

In much the same way, when it comes to 
competing with our highly organized motor 
industry the British are nowhere. American 
flivvers in shoals weave in and out on Brit- 
ish highways. But one may mark now and 
then on American highways a majestic 
British motor car into which an immense 
amount of hand labor and patient effort 
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have gone, and which sells for twenty times 
the price of a serviceable American machine. 
Despite the high price, it finds a customer 
and its proper niche in the ‘world. 

All of which leads to the reflection that 
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‘Abottle of milk is a bottle of health 








this is a big world, inhabited by all kinds of | 


peoples, with all varieties of tastes and | 


purses. There is reason to believe that 


de Py 


we will not again see in foreign trade the | 


cutthroat methods denoted by the old 
German cartel. 


We are coming to see that | 


the trader succeeds by working along the | 
line of his own peculiar genius and apti- | 


tude. 

We can expand mightily in our foreign 
trade without crowding anybody else off 
the bases. We build a two-horse machine 
called a disk harrow which levels and pul- 
verizes a rough plowed field in a single 
operation. The French farmer of ten years 
ago never dreamed that he needed such a 
machine until its merits were demonstrated 
before his eyes. Now French peasants buy 
many thousands of these American disk 
harrows every year. 


Customers Rather Than Rivals 


The world and the bigness thereof 
teeming millions upon alllons of people 
with latent and undeveloped wants, rich 
fields for the pioneer and trade missionary. 
England, as a result of the war, is newly 
planted in great undeveloped spaces of the 
earth, with oil to attend to in Mesopotamia 
and cotton to grow on former German soil 
in Equatorial Africa. 

“In this ill-regulated world of ours,” 
writes George Sand, “ 
a theft, inasmuch as we cannot enjoy our 
peace and security except to the detriment 
of our fellow creatures.’ 


all happiness seems | 


A half truth at best in the world of social | 


relationships, and no truth at all in the 
world of international trade. Trade,whether 
national or international, is based upon the 
exchange of the peculiar products of one 
man’s industry and genius for the fruits of 
ancther man’s industry and genius. Both 
may profit by the exchange. The out- 
working of our national industrial genius 
displays itself along lines of creative energy 
which are peculiar to ourselves. We cannot 


run ships or sell coal so cheaply as the | 


British, but we can put a water line through 
the Isthmus of Panama, install typewriters 
and cash registers in shops the world over, 
sprinkle the highways of the world with 
our motor cars, set up sewing machines and 
phonographs in the homes of alien peoples 
in every continent, facilitate transporta- 
tion and communication with our rail and 
telephone equipment in the far corners of 
the earth. 

In the meantime our foreign trade con- 
tinues to expand. Even in Europe, despite 
the prevailing political unrest, impoverish- 
ment, currency derangement and skepti- 
cism as to the future, we did a total business 
during the twelve months ended in Decem- 
ber, 1923, of more than $3,500,000,000. 


Even crippled Germany bought from us raw | 


materials and manufactured articles last 
year to the total of more than $315,000,000. 

Our trade rivals, the British! Customers 
rather than rivals. As international traders 
we have more to gain from Britain pros- 
perous than from Britain depressed. We 
are getting a new conception in trade of 
the interdependence of nations—a new 
vision of the economic solidarity of the 
diverse peoples who dwell upon this planet. 
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always. 
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Here emerges a second point whic h must 
be remembered —the way in which, through- 
out the Danube basin, race lines are blurred 
and crosscut by nonracial factors like lan- 
guage, culture and national consciousness. 
Neither the Teutonic Nordies in Austria 
nor the Asiatic Magyars in Hungary de- 
stroyed the earlier populations. Instead, 
they imposed themselves as conquerors and 
ultimately intermarried extensively with 
their subjects. For this reason both the 
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DISRUPTED CENTRAL EUROPE 


(Continued from Page 48) 


in nationality. Only in the mountainous 
border districts had the old ve ine pee. 
tions kept their Slav s and self- 
consciousness. After the turkish conquest, 
however, thesituation radically altered. The 
non-Magyar mountaineers descended into 
the half-deserted plains, turning many 
regions once Magyar into Slav-speaking 
areas. Indeed, the Hapsburg rulers of 
Hungary intensified this process by sys- 
tematic colonization, inviting in settlers 


Austrians and the Hungarians became re— from many lands, who turned parts of 


cially mixed peoples, pretty thoroughly 
crossed by various racial elements. To be 
sure, the Teutonic and Magyar strains 
remained dominant and gave the political 
and cultural tone to their respective coun- 
tries; nevertheless, the physical type and 
temperament of 
both stocks rapidly 


Hungary into racial checkerboards, with 
almost every village differing in blood, cus- 
toms and language from its neighbor. 

The Magyars hated their Hapsburg mas- 
ters and longed for their old independ- 
ence. However, Austrian rule did promote 


ideal is realized we have what is known as a 
body politic, or state. But a state need not 
necessarily be a nation; its subjects may 
have no national feeling. National feeling 
may be aroused by many things, like blood 
kinship, political association, language, cul- 
ture, religion or geography. Some of these 
elements must be present to make a nation- 
ality, but a strong national feeling can arise 
even though some are absent. Blood kin- 
ship—race—is one of the strongest factors 
which go to make up a nation. It is not 
indispensable, but its absence is always a 
hidden weakness, which may reveal itself at 
any time. Race will undoubtedly become 
increasingly important for harmonious na- 
tional life as men realize its full significance 
and come to think more and more in racial 
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thinking nationally, glorifying its particu- 
lar language and culture, demanding local 
self-government, or even dreaming of inde- 
pendence. In the year 1848 a series of re- 
volts broke out, the most serious being the 
rebellion of Hungary. This was only natu- 
ral, becaise, as already stated, the Magyars 
had already disliked Resabure rule and had 
never given up hopes of independence. 
After much bloody fighting, these revolts 
were put down and the Hapsburgs re- 
established their absolute government. But 
within twenty years a series of fresh mis- 
fortunes forced them to change their policy. 
Their old rival, Prussia, expelled Austria 
from Germany and transformed Germany 
from a loose federation into a modern 
nation-state. The rising tide of Italian 

nationalism like- 

wise drove the Aus- 





altered. The Aus- 
trian Germans dif- 
fer distinctly from 
their kinsmen even 
of South Germany, 
and differ still more 
widely from the 
pure-blooded Teu- 
tonic Nordics of 
North Germany. 
As forthe Magyars, 
they underwent an 
even profounder 
transformation, 
The modern Mag- 
yars are s0 satu- 
rated with Alpine 
and Nordie blood 
that they have iost 
most of their an- 
cestral Asiatic 
traits and have be- 
come alm¢ wt wholly 
[european in ap- 
pearance, 
Throughout the 
Middie Ages Aus- 
tria and Hungary 
grew in power and 
prosperity. As yet 
they were entirely 
independent of 
each other, their 
political interests 
iying in different 
directions. Hun- 
gary was concerned 
chiefly with East 
European or Bal- 
kan matters, while 
Austria became 
linked more and 
more closely to 
Germany. Aus 
tria’s fortunes pres- 
ently came to be 
guided by a famous 
princely family, the 





trians from their 
North Italian prov- 
inces and forged 
Italy into another 
nation-state. 
Meanwhile nation- 
alist movements in 
other parts of the 
Hapsburg empire 
steadily grew in 
strength. 


Partners 


Weakened by 
these disasters, the 
Hapsburgs bol- 
stered up the tot- 
tering empire by 
compromise. Un- 
able to resist en- 
tirely the national- 
ist principle, they 
took the two lead- 
ing nationalities 
into partnership. 
In the year 1867, 
the Hapsburg 
realm was trans- 
formed into the 
Dual Empire of 
Austria- Hungary. 
Though pre serving 
certain common in- 
stitutions like a sin- 
gle army, navy and 
diplomatic service, 
the two halves of 
the empire became 
politically distinct. 
In Austria the Ger- 
mans and in Hun- 
gary the Magyars 
were put in com- 
mand to control the 
lesser nationalities 
such as Czechs, 
Croats and Ru- 








House of Hapaburg. 
The Hapsburgs 
gradually raised 
Austria froma frontier district to be the most 
powerful German state and made their 
capital, Vienna, one of the chief cities of 
Europe 

The Root of Hungary's Aisfortunes 

Hapsburg Austria steadily prospered, but 
tlungary was destined to be stricken down 
by a terrible foe—the Turks. At the close 
of the Middle Ages the Ottoman Turks 
burst into Europe. overran the Balkan 
Peninsula, and then attacked Hungary. 
In the fateful year 1526 the flower of the 
Hungarian nation was annihilated in a 
great battle and Hungary fell under Turkish 
rule, For nearly 200 years Hungary was a 
Turkish province. hen the Hapsburgs 
drove out the Turks; but for the Hun- 
garians this meant little more than a change 
of masters, since they now fell under Haps- 
burg sway. Hungary was only the shadow 
of its old self. The best of the Hungarian 
stock had been killed by the Turks or had 
fled into exile, and when the Austrians 
expelled the Turks the land lay half de- 
populated, 

{erein was the root of Hungary’s later 
misfortunes. Down to the time of the 
Turkish conquest the Hungarian plains had 
been inhabited almost entirely by a Hun- 
garian people---that is to say, by a popula- 
tion which, though cf mixed Magyar and 
European blood, was Magyarized in speech 
and culture, and therefore felt itself Magya 
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Hungary’s material prosperity. The Danube 
basin is an economic whole, and now that it 
was politically united the natural economic 
tendencies could work unchecked. Down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Hapsburg empire was in some respects the 
most powerful state in Europe. Steadily 
expanding, it annexed many territories 
lying outside the Danube basin, parts of 
Northern Italy, Poland and the Balkans 
being included within its frontiers. , Further- 
more, throngh its historic connection with 
Germany, it was the leading German state. 

The nineteenth century, however, raised 
up an enemy to the Hapeburg empire 
which was destined to be its undoing. This 
enemy was not a rival state, but an idea 
the idea of nationality. The nineteenth 
century has often been called the Age of 
Nationality. All over Europe men began 
thinking in nationalistic terms and desiring 
to remold their political institutions on 
nationalistic lines. 

Right here we should understand the true 
meaning of nationalism, and should clearly 
distinguish it from race, with which nation- 
alism is so often confused. Nationalism is, 
at bottom, a state of mind. Nationalism 
is a belief, held by a large number of per- 
sons, that they constitute a nationality; it 
is a sense of belonging together as a nation. 
This nation, as visualized in the minds of 
its believers, is a people organized under 
one government and dwelling together in a 
distinct territory. When the nationalist 





terms. However, that must not obscure 
the fact that race and nationality are, in 
themselves, two distinct things. National- 
ity is a state of mind. Race, on the other 
hand, is a physical fact, which may be 
accurately determined by scientific tests, 
such as skull measurement, hair formation 
and color of eyes and skin. In other words, 
race is what people physically really are; 
nationality is what people politically think 


= gre. 
he difficulty for the Hapsburg empire 
was that it took account neither of nation- 


ality nor of race. It was an old-fashioned 
empire, founded on the principle of loyalty 
to the Hapsburg dynasty and on certain 
geographical tendencies, chief among these 
being the natural unity of the Danube 
basin, which promoted the material pros- 
perity of its inhabitants. To the principle 
of nationality, in particular, the Hapsburg 
empire was not merely indifferent, but 
sense 4 hostile. Its ideal was the old 
Roman Empire, and the Hapsburg mon- 
archs called themselves emperors and con- 
sidered themselves the successors of the 
Roman Cesars. They long governed as 
absolute rulers, supported by a nobility, a 
bureaucracy, an army and an established 
church, all imperialist in spirit, drawn from 
all parts of the empire, yet united in common 
loyalty to the emperor. 

On this old-fashioned dynastic empire the 
principle of nationality worked like a pow- 
erful explosive. Region after region began 


tains, Carinthia, Austria 


manians. Under 
thissystem Austria- 
Hungary lived for 
half a century, until the Dual Empire was 
destroyed at the close of the late war. 

It is interesting to speculate whether 
Austria-Hungary might have survived if 
the war had not taken place. Because the 
Dual Empire did in fact die from the war is 
not necessarily proof that it would have 
died anyway. Despite the nationalist dis- 
orders which racked its frame, the Dual 
Empire was a real political organism pos- 
sessing many Gualities that tended to keep 
it together. For one thing, the geographical 
unity of the Danube basin created ties of 
self-interest which were growing rapidly 
stronger as the country became more in- 
dustrialized and its inhabitants more inter- 
laced by economic codperation. Also, there 
was the old imperialist feeling of the power- 
ful upper classes, and the almost fanatical 
loyalism pf the population of certain prov- 
inces like! Tyrol, where historic devotion to 
the Hapsburg dynasty survived unchanged. 
Lastly, there were other unifying factors, 
less capable of exact definition, yet none 
the less existent. 

It must be remembered that the Haps- 
burg empire was not a sudden or recent 
creation; that, on the contrary, it was the 
product of many centuries of growth. Its 
inhabitants therefore were not just so many 
Germans, Slavs, Magyars and Rumanians 
dropped down haphazard upon the map; 
they had all been modified by long-standing 
political, economic and cultural association. 

(Continued on Page 131) 





Keep teeth beautiful 


OOTH decay cannot be cured, but 
it can be prevented. Use a Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush and clean your teeth 
thoroughly at least three times a day. 
Brush well; scrub yourteeth. A good 
dentifrice will help. A solution of table 
salt or baking soda is a good antiseptic 
mouth wash to relieve tenderness and 
soreness. The important thing is 
to remove germs and _tartar-forming 
substances. 

Your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
is scientifically designed to do that very 
thing. The curved brush shape reaches 
every tooth in your mouth, The widely 
set saw-tooth-pointed bristle tufts reach 
crevices between your teeth and force 
out the hidden tartar germs. 


The important inside curve 
The large end tuft is like a separate 
brush to reach the inside curve of 
your teeth. It even reaches the backs 
of back teeth, the important molars. 
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KEEP TARTAR AWAY FROM 
THIS POINT OF PERIL 


Where does a wooden floor begin to decay first? At 
the joints and cracks. It’s the same with your teeth. 
Just where your gums end is a series of depressions. 
Each one is a point of peril, where tartar collects. Tar- 
tar is an unclean, ugly-looking substance. It makes a 
hiding-place for germs and food debris that cause gum 
infection and tooth decay. Brush your teeth regularly 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic way, as told below, and you will 
keep tartar from forming at these points of peril. 


Look for this large end tuft when 
you buy your tooth brushes. Look for 
the brush packed in the sanitary yellow 
box. See that the facsimile name Prt 


is on the handle of your tooth brush. 


The right way to brush 
Brush your teeth as shown in the 
photographs at the right, and be sure 
they are really clean. 

Sold by all dealers in the United 
States, Canada, and all over the world 
in the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes 
—-prices in the United States: Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Adult, 50c; small size, suitable 
for boys and girls, 35c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Baby, 25c—are made in three textures 
of bristles—hard, medium, and soft. 
For 50 cents we will send you a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush and a holder, 
together with a copy of ‘Tooth 
Truths,” our interesting booklet about 
the care of teeth. Address Florence 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-6, 
Florence, Mass. 
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Brush the apper teeth anil 3 down- 

. . away from the gums, | oy & lower 
teeth and gums, brush upward. 
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The Pro-phodac-ic is cuswed to fit, "Ie 
reaches all teeth and the crewces between 
them 





The Pro-phy-lac-tic has a large end tuft 
like a separate brush, which cleans the 
inside’ of the teeth clear w the gum line 





The serrated bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
clean depressions in the tops of molars; ai 
the same time the large end tuft cleans the 
backs of back teeth or molars, clear to the 


gum line 
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‘*‘A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS’’ 
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SUPREMIS 


for floors 


The first varnish made espe- 
cially for floors. Has brilliant 
lustre, is unharmed by hot 
water, and will not crack or 
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for interior woodwork 
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Especially resistant to liquids 
and entirely unaffected by 
hot or cold water. Gives a 
hard-wearing, bright lustre 
which will not readily crack 
or mar, 


SUPREMIS 
FLOOR FINISH 
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that will not chip or crack. 
Tested by fifty years’ use in 
marine work. 
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“The Yellow Can marks the » 
rule-of-thumb methods in ri 


—says the Chemical Engi 

























ARNISH- making ng an art in itself, in which 

human judgment was always an important 
factor — until du Pont Chemical Engineers put it 
on a scientific basis. 


To more than fifty years’ specialized experience, 


To protect and beau- 
du Pont has added exact control of quality. Fe ef seer heen 
least expense du Pont 
Prepared Paine 


Du Pont Chemical Engineers carefully analyze every 
shipment of the gums and oils used, and check 





them against established standards; at every step 
in manufacture, every batch must pass at least two 
separate tests, 


Small wonder, then, that the du Pont Oval on the 
yellow can insures lasting satisfactior— just as this 








same Oval is your guarantee in paints, enamels and 


° ° Te bring out the fw 

stains. The du Pont dealer will gladly help you toler of cheno 

; gtain on new wond- 

select the right du Pont product for your use. work—du Pont Rene: 
trating Stain 


E. I, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. 
Chicago Varnish Works 35th St.& Gray's Ferry Road Everett Sta. No. 49 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass 


Du Pont offers a special “Paint Prescription Service” to Industrial 
Plants, specifying the proper paint or varnish product for every 
purpose and every manufactured article. Write nearest office. 





The most widely used 


Ex foundation forthe 
finest varnwh finish 
du Pont Wheelers 


Wood Filler. 
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The new Elgin Railroad Watch, ‘‘B. W. Raymond,” 21 jewels. 
most highly specialized timekeeping instrument 
ever produced for the railroad man 


The Success of the Elgin 
Railroad Watch 


The New B.W. RAYMOND -2/ Jewels 


LTHOUGH only about six months have passed makers—special close regulation of each watch in its 
since Elgin offered the Railroad Watch, “The — own case. 
New B. W. Raymond,” it has gained an acceptance Case—expressly designed for the railroad man. 
unusual in such a short time. Extra heavy stock to resist wear. Gold-filled only. 
Part of this is unquestionably due to the fact that Pendant —sets down snugly to center of case. Dust- 
this new watch comes as the successor to the earlier proofed by new Elgin method. 
Elgin “Raymond,” which has so long enjoyed the high Bow—solid gold safety bow —cannot be pulled out. 
regard of the railroad man. . Crown—deeply corrugated —a good grip for thumb 
But it is not to be overlooked that this new Elgin and finger in winding. 
Railroad Watch, “B. W. Raymond,” is a remarkable 
timepiece in its own right, 
Balance Wheel —new Elgin design. Extremely close 
compensation in different temperatures. 


Bezel —heavily knurled. Can be screwed down to 
keep dust out, and yet easily removed. 

Dial—fine enamel. Large, clear figures. Wide re- 
iad _. flector. Correct time visible at a glance in any light. 

Mainspring—extra long, giving a safety margin of Experience under actual running conditions in the 
many hours’ excess running power. — pockets of a large number of railroad men, shows that 

Regulator—positive in action, giving very close the new Elgin Railroad Watch, “B. W. Raymond,” is 
pocket regulation. ee an exceedingly close rating timepiece. 

Fight Adjustments —five of them to positions. 21 It is as distinctive in appearance as in performance 
jewels. —the most highly specialized timekeeping instrument 

Each “B.W. Raymond” cased by the Elgin Watch ever sauce for the railroad man. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
These factors may have been subtle, yet 
they were certainly present. Anyone who 
knew Austria-Hun before the war will 
remember the distinctive Austrian atmos- 
phere, so intangible yet so self-evident 
wherever you crossed the Austrian frontier. 
You could not precisely lay your finger on 
it, but you knew that it was there. 

Of course Austria-Hungary might have 
exploded even without the shock of the 
Great War, and at best it would have had to 
pass through a as and troubled transition 
period. Austria-Hungary could probably 
never have become a strong, harmonious 
nation-state, made up as it was of many 
national and racial elements. Still, some 
formula for such a loose federalism might 
have been devised by which these elements 
could have subordinated their nationalistic 
differences to their common economic in- 
terests. 

However, it was not to be. The war de- 
stroyed the Dual Empire and the peace 
treaties cut Central Europe into a number 
of little nations. The results have been 
deplorable. Conditions in Central Europe 
today are far worse than they were before 
the war. Nationalistic passions have be- 
come even more inflamed, while economic 
considerations have been absolutely disre- 
garded. Few treaties have ever been drawn 
more stupidly than those which pretended 
to resettle the Danube basin. Mr. Lloyd 
George, one of the chief treaty makers, 
later confessed his error when he exclaimed 
ruefully, “‘We have Balkanized all that 
part of Europe!” 

Lloyd George stated the bald truth. That 
geographical unity, the Danube basin, has 
been slashed by a network of frontiers 
which are not merely fortified politica! bor- 
ders bristling with soldiers but are also 
tariff walls that strangle trade and kill 
prosperity. Raw materials are cut off from 
their factories, factories are cut off from 
their natural markets, rich harvests are 
kept from starving cities; yet so jealous are 
the new nations of one another that they 
are ready to keep themselves poor if they 
can thereby prevent their neighbors from 
growing rich. That is, indeed, good Balkan 
doctrine, as we sh2!] see in a later article 
when we come t: examine the affairs of 
those troubled lands. Meanwhile let us 
here observe what has happened to post- 
war Austria and Hungary—the diminished 
remnants of the Dual Empire. 


A Political Vacuum 


We have already seen how both coun- 
tries have shrunk in area and population, 
these partitions involving also the loss of 
most of their raw mate- 
rials and other sources 
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its ideals founded on Roman and medieval 
imperialism, it was a sort of political dino- 
saur living on in an increasingly national- 
ist Europe. Though Austria was trying to 
adapt itself to modern conditions, the Great 
War caught it in transition, and it perished. 
Now old Austria centered in the German- 
speaking provinces, its heart being the cap- 
ital city, Vienna. The Austrian Germans 
were practically untouched by the nation- 
alism. They were not and never have been 
a nation. Instead, they were the favored 
element in a dynastic empire. Their politi- 
cal creed was therefore not nationa! patriot- 
ism, but rather a curious blend of feudal 
and imperial loyalty to the reigning House 
of Hapsburg. 

This attitude was most marked in Vienna. 
Hapsburg Vienna, like ancient Rome, was 
an imperial city; its inhabitants prided 
themselves on being citizens of the capital 
of the Hapsburg empire, with its tradi- 
tions stretching back through the Middle 
Ages to the Roman Cwsars. They were dis- 
tinectly cosmopolitan in spirit; and they 
were also cosmopolitan in blood, because 
imperial Vienna had for centuries attracted 
people not only from all parts of the Haps- 
burg empire but from all parts of Europe. 
The Viennese show their varied ancestry by 
their lively quickness as well as by their 
superficial instability, both being charac- 
teristic of highly mixed populations. 

Such was the people upon whom de- 
scended the catastrophe of 1918. Almost 
without warning, their empire was shat- 
tered and the Hapsburgs disappeared. This 
sudden disaster acted like a blow in the 
solar plexus. The Austrian Germans were 
stunned— paralyzed. Then came fresh mis- 
fortunes—financial collapse, bankruptcy, 
starvation. Beneath the force of these 
terrific blows the Austrian spirit broke. 

No more amazing transformation has 
probably ever occurred thar, that between 
the Vienna of ten years ago and the Vienna 
of today. The soul of the city has basically 
altered, and imperial Vienna is as dead as 
the Cesars. Few Austrians ever dream of 
regaining their former greatness. The 
Viennese, in particular, have renounced 
their past, have resigned themselves to 
their loss and limit their hopes to a modest 
future. One feels of the Viennese that here 
is a people which has ceased to struggle. 

The past being not only dead but buried, 
the interesting question arises as to what 
shall be German Austria’s future. The 
catastrophe of 1918 Ik-ft the Austrian 
Germans in a sort of political vacuum, Of 
course, as always happens in such cases, 
the Austrian Germans began casting about 
for new gods to take the place of the 
old. Never having possessed a national 
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consciousness of their own, the national- 
ity artificially imposed upon them by the 
peace treaties seemed to most Austrians lit- 
tle short of an absurdity. 

Feeling that the Republic of Austria was 
a mere paper creation which could not stand 
alone, the overwhelming majority of the 
Austrian Germans instinctively turned to 
the idea of political union with their kins- 
men to the northward, their program bein 
the entry of German Austria as a federa 


state, a sort of second Bavaria, into the | 


German Reich. This seemed the most 
natural thing to do, not only owing to 
present circumstances but also because 


You liked it/F 
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German Austria had formed part of the | 


old Germanic Federation down to the year | 


1866, when, as the result of a war between 


Austria and Prussia, the loose-knit Ger- | 
manic Federation had been transformed | 


into a modern nation-state from which 
Austria was excluded, 

In addition to this historic reason, the 
Austrian Germans felt that their desire to 


join their German kinsmen was based on | 


clear moral right, because the peace treaties 
had been drawn ostensibly according to the 
meg of self-determination. The Aus- 
trian Germans, however, were in for a rude 
awakening. Their plea to be allowed to 
join their German kinsmen was sternly 
denied by the victorious Entente powers, 
particularly by France. The Austrian Ger- 
mans were given clearly to understand that 
union with Germany would under no cir- 
cumstances be permitted; that logic must 
yield in Allied self-interest; and that the 
principle of self-determination, however 
fine in theory, did not apply to the van- 
quished. 


Vienna's Plucky Fight 


Thus thrown back upon themselves, sur- 
rounded by hostile neighbors, and with no 
patriotic faith to give them moral strength, 
the Austrian Germans fell into despair, 
covered their debts by inflating their cur- 
rency and plunged into a slough of misery 
and bankruptcy from which they were 
rescued only by the unique expedient of an 
international receivership. This is one of 
the most interesting experiments which 
have been tried in postwar Europe. It 
began in the autumn of the year 1922, when 
Austria was granted an international loan 
supervised by the League of Nations. 

At that moment Austria’s situation 
seemed hopeless; she was bankrupt and 
literally starving. Her government had 
solemnly warned the world that it could no 
longer carry on and that unless something 
were speedily done collapse and probably 
chaos would ensue. The loan averted 

bankruptcy, stabilized 
the currency and im- 





of wealth. Austria and 
Hungary have alike 
passed through terrible 
times sincethe war. Aus- 
tria rapidly collapsed 
into bankruptcy and the 
impoverishment of her 
city population, as Ger- 
many is now doing. Hun- 
gary had an even worse 
experience. She was 
cursed with a Bolshevik 
revolution which devel- 
— into a bloody reign 
of terror and ended with 
a combined counter- 
revolution and foreign 
intervention, leaving her 
half ruined and utterl 
disorganized. Thoug 
alike afflicted by misfor- 
tune, it is interesting to 
observe how different 
are the attitudes of the 
two peoples, the Aus- 
trian Germans being ap- 
parently broken in spirit 
whereas the Magyar 
spirit is most emphati- 
cally unbroken. This dif- 
ference in attitude is due 
partly to racial differ- 
ences in the two stocks 
and partly to the fact 
that the Austrian Ger- 
mans never a 
real national conscious- 
ness, While the Magyars 
have been a true nation- 
ality for centuries. 

We have already seen 
that old Austria was in 





proved the general eco- 
nomic situation. Austria 
is today in fairly good 
shape, its inhabitants 
enjoying an increasing 
measure of moderate 
well-being. Vienna, in 


saved from threatened 
ruin and is fast reassert- 
ing its position as the 
natural commercial cen- 
ter of mid-Europe. 

But all this has to be 
paid for, and the price 
is a practical loss of in- 
dependence. We must 
remember that Austria 
is no longer an independ- 
ent state; that it has 
passed under interna- 
tional control exercised 
by the League of Na- 


Austria is the League, 


missionerin Vienna. The 
commissioner is an able 
Dutchman, who uses his 


e is not formally part 


ment, his position being 
merely head of 'the 
League commission to 
protect the interna- 
tional loan. But, of 
course, in reality he has 
the last word, because 
he makes the loan pay- 
ments which alone keep 
Austria from bank- 








many ways a survival 
from another age. With 
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ruptcy; and since these 
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of the Austrian Govern- | 
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‘The Newest Design 


is Yre 


Ho” can any manufacturer know exactly what women 
of taste want their silver to look like! Would you be 
satisfied if a craftsman artist just made up a design? We would 
be afraid it would not be beautiful, refined and mew enough to 
please you women, 

So we went to a great Fifth Avenue Specialty Shop and 
there we asked two hundred of the smartest New York women 
what they prefer, The result is —the exquisite Buckingham. 

The great jewelers and other shops that sel] the best in solid 
and plated silver will show you this newest design. ‘They will 
call your attention to the graceful motif of the Georgian period 
which best harmonizes with other Colonial decorative schemes 
so popular today in the best American homes. 

The delicately hammered background and the ornamental 
group is indicative of the luxury and refinement which culti- 
vated women desire, Only the most painstaking care in work- 
manship plus artistic taste could produce such a design as this. 

And after admiring its beauty, you will be pleased to see 
that the finest quality of stainless steel blades are used in the 
knives. But really, you could take this for granted in fine 
Wallace plate, couldn’t you? 

A twenty-six piece dinner set of the Buckingham in the 
beautiful, just-created Blue Bird Box, is merely $32.85. 
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FTER deciding that the 
4 Buckingham is the most 
beautiful design you have ever 
seen, you will think, ‘I only 
wish I could keep my new 
silver by itself in a lovely chest 
or box —one that would be 
practical too!”’ 

Of course this is exactly 
what women want. Hundreds 
have told us so, After a great 
deal of expense we can now 
give you your heart's desire, 
the Blue Bird Box. 

It is very handsome, from 
its blue keratol covering that 
will last years, its artistic nick- 
eled clasp—to the fine, sand- 
colored velveteen lining. 

But the practical details 
about the Blue Bird Box are 
just as important as its beauty. 
First of all it is a strong, wooden 
box — not a flimsy pasteboard 
one. And it is so compact 
that, when closed, it will slip 
easily into any buffet or side- 
board drawer. 

It is copyrighted, which 
means that only those who buy 
exquisite Wallace plate may 
have a Blue Bird Box. Please 
accept it with our compliments, 
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(Continued from Page 131) 
payments are made monthly he has the 
power to draw the purse strings if the Aus- 
trian Government should decline to follow 
his recommendations. 

It is really an extraordinary situation, 
this spectacle of a people, only a few years 
ago the heart of a great empire, now fallen 
under an international receivership. Noth- 
ing like it has been seen since Lord Cromer 
became financial adviser to the bankrupt 
khedival government of Egypt a little less 
than half a century ago. So far the strange 
experiment has proved a success. But 
even should it continue to be a success, that 
should not blind us to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. 

In Austria we have a people with no real 
national consciousness, whose historic past 
has suddenly been shorn away. In the dark 
days before the League took control it is 
literally true that nobody cared whether 
the Republic of Austria lived or died. In 
this frame of mind, the Austrians were 
quite ready to barter away an independence 
for which they cared nothing in return for 
financial assistance coupled with inter- 
national control. This situation, however, 
cannot be duplicated anywhere else in 
Europe. To peoples with real national con- 
sciousness, loss of independence is a supreme 
disaster. Therefore, even if other peoples 
should be tempted by suffering to follow 
Austria’s example, the chances are that 
they would try to shake off foreign control 
as soon as their condition had slightly im- 
proved, while from the very beginning they 
would not give that moral assent which 
alone could insure the lasting success of the 
undertaking. 

Assuming that German Austria does ac- 
quire enough economic strength and politi- 
cal stability to exist as an independent 
state, what is to be its future? This raises 
one of the most interesting and important 
questions that the Europe of tomorrow will 
have to face. The blotting out of Austria’s 
past leaves something like a clear field and 
opens up several possible lines of develop- 
ment. 

The most likely possibility still seems to 
be ultimate union with Germany. Not 
today, of course; the veto of the victors in 
the late war is absolute, while in addition 
Germany’s present condition is so bad that 
few Austrians would under existing circum- 
stances care to join Germany even if the 
Entente veto were removed. Even the 
leaders of the Pan-German party in Aus- 
tria, the champions of political fusion with 
the Reich, admit frankly that their pro- 
gram is Zukunftsmusik—music of the fu- 
ture. Yet the chances are that Germany will 
regain stability and strength, while the dip- 
lomatic line-up in Europe shifts almost from 
year toyear. Should Austria get the chance 
to join Germany under such altered condi- 
tions, would she do so? 


Austria's Possible Destinies 


The chances are that she would. History, 
language, culture, and to a lesser degree 
blood kinship and geography all point that 
way. However, it is not a certainty. An- 
other possibility presents itself—the pos- 
sibility that German Austria may continue 
to stand alone and may ultimately develop 
an individual political consciousness, part 
national, part international, which would 
make of Austria a permanently neutralized 
state—a sort of second Switzerland. 

Although the Austrians do not today 
possess a national consciousness, they have 
long had a local consciousness and a culture 
in many ways distinct from that of their 
kinsmen of the Reich. Also it must not 
be forgotten that their racial make-up 
differs somewhat even from their South 
German neighbors, and differs markedly 
from that of North Germany. This shows 
clearly in the Austrian temperament, par- 
ticularly the temperament of the Viennese. 
If Austria should remain independent for 
even ten or twenty years, these factors 
might engender a real national conscious- 
ness on the Swiss model. Such an Austria 
would probably be safe from attack, be- 
cause it would menace no one, while its 
neighbors are so jealous of one another that 
they might welcome a neutral Austria in 
their midst. 

Even these two alternatives do not ex- 
haust the list of possibilities. German 
Austria might conceivably join Hungary in 
some form of partnership, thereby repro- 
ducing the old Dual Empire on a small 
seale. Again, Austria might join some future 
Danube federation or Danubian customs 
union, should the states of Central Europe 
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ever be able to harmonize their political 
and economic interests. Or, lastly, Austria 
may fly to pieces and be absorbed by its 
various neighbors. Which of these things 
will happen no one can say. The important 
point to remember is the fluid condition of 
Austria’s state of mind, which makes any 
one of these various developments a pos- 
sibility. 

Utterly different is the situation in Hun- 
gary. Unlike Austria, Hungary was one of 
the first states in Europe to acquire a 
national consciousness. Hungary’s national 
life runs back for 1000 years,-and its people 
feel an intense national patriotism. The 
Magyars are an unusually high-spirited 
folk. The fierce, warlike blood of their 
nomad ancestors still runs hot in their 
veins, and despite extensive intermarriage 
the Magyar stock differs perceptibly from 
the other Central European peoples. 

It is really extraordinary to see how 
boldly the Magyars confront ill fortune. 
No broken spirit here! Partitioned, im- 
poverished, burdened with debts and war 
indemnities, disarmed by the peace treaties 
and surrounded by watchful enemies— 
the Magyars grimly refuse to resign them- 
selves to their present fate and sternly 
resolve to right what they consider to be 
the wrongs inflicted upon them. High and 
low, rich and poor, noble and peasant, the 
Magyars denounce the peace treaties and 
swear to obtain their revision in one way 
or another. Everywhere one sees maps 
contrasting Hungary’s prewar and postwar 
frontiers, these maps further bearing the 
significant words: Nem! Nem! Sohar! 
No! No! Never! 


A Vicious Circle 


This does not mean that Hungary is 
likely to start a war tomorrow. Though 
high-spirited, the Magyars are also an 
intelligent people, and their present leaders 
are capable men who understand the situa- 
tion. They know that for the time being 
little can be done. But they will also tell 
you frankly that the Hungarian people will 
not permanently endure conditions deemed 
intolerable. Furthermore, it must not be 
forgotten that Magyar bitterness is con- 
stantly exasperated by the plight of their 
brethren who have passed under foreign 
rule. Nearly 3,000,000 Magyars—about 
one-third of the whole Magyar stock 
today live in Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia 
or Rumania, where their lot is a hard one. 
In Czecho-Slovakia the Magyars seem to 
be less harshly treated, but in Jugo-Slavia 
and Rumania the position of national mi- 
norities is probably the worst in Europe. 
And of course every story of injustice and 
suffering leaks across the frontiers—how- 
ever closely guarded—further inflaming 
Magyar determination to aid their kinst..en. 

All this is well known to Hungary’s 
neighbors. Fearing the Magyars’ fierce 
fighting qualities, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia and Rumania, which have alike 
profited so largely at Hungary’s expense, 
have formed an alliance—the so-called 
Little Entente—the main object of which 
is to uphold the peace treaties, preserve in- 
tact the new frontiers and keep Hungary 
down. For the moment the task is easy; 
the peace treaties forbid Hungary to have 
more than the skeleton of an army, while 
the Little Entente powers can arm te the 
teeth, as indeed, they have. 

But how about the future? The Little 
Entente knows that the Magyar spirit is 
unbroken and that some sudden shift in 
European politics may give Hungary her 
chance of revenge. This naturally alarms 
and exasperates Hungary’s neighbors and 
tempts them to think of preventive meas- 
ures. The exceptionally cool-headed leaders 
who guide Czecho-Slovakia’s destiny ap- 
parently frown on such proposals, but in 
Jugo-Slavia and Rumania sentiment is less 
restrained. In both the latter countries 
there is an influential body of opinion 
which would like to smash the Magyars 
and practically wipe Hungary off the map. 

Thus we see a vicious circle of mutual 
hatred which may at any time plunge 
Central Europe once more into war. And 
we must also remember that to the south- 
ward lies the Balkan Peninsula—a veri- 
table powder magazine of national feuds. A 
spark in the Balkans could easily touch 
off an explosion which would shatter Cen- 
tral Europe as well. Meanwhile Central 
Europe fails to attain either true peace or 
prosperity. 


Editor's Note—This is the seventh of a series of 


articles by Mr. Stoddard. The next will appear in | 


an early issue. 
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CGWont you please 
sharpen these for me?” 


Any man with ability to manipulate a file can make 
himself very useful about the home. And he can 
save himself time and needless expense. 


With a file you can quickly restore a keen, eager edge 
to knives, shears, meat choppers --- anything that cuts. 
Make the door catches fit. Smooth the surfaces of 
pans and kettles before soldering. Sharpen your ax, 
the lawn mower, garden tools. 
Files are handy again about the garage, in building a 
radio---and for so many other almost daily needs that 
we've had to write a 16-page booklet to tell you about 
even a portion of them! We'll send you a copy, on 
request. 
For every filing requirement, there’s a 
NICHOLSON File, which in sharpness, 
cutting accuracy and rugged endurance 
is especially suited to your purpose. 
Skilled tool users prefer NICHOLSON 
Files because with NICHOLSON Files 
they can do better work. 
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THE COURIER OF THE CZAR 


(Continued from Page 29) 


brighten, Tilly’s spirits rose and Betsey felt 
so relieved that she sank upon a chair. 
Doctor Landis laid his medicine case and 


| book on the settie and pulled off his gloves. 


He was able to speak the fluent Pennsyl- 


| vania English of his generation, though he 


preferred the Pennsylvania German of his 
ancestors. 

“Well!” he exclaimed. “Did I bring 
that wicked book along? I have no wife 
and no child, and I’m not a smoker, and I 
must have something to fill in the time in 
this healthy place. It’s twenty years since 
I was in this house. Now what’s the mat- 
ter with the eyes, Tilly?” 

“They burn me and ache me,” explained 
ed still pressing her fingers against the 
lids. ‘I can’t see any more.’ 

“You mean you can’t see me?” 

“T can see you if I take my hand away; 
but I can’t see to sew.” 

Doctor Landis bent above the quilt. He 
made an inquiring sign to Betsey, gs 
first to the quilt, then to Tilly. Betsey 
nodded and he completed the pantomime 


sk 

“‘ Now let’s see these eyes, Tilly. ” He sat 
down beside her on the settle, a she put 
out her hand on the other side. It touched 
the book which Doctor Landis had laid 
there and she clutched it and held it as 
though it were a rope flung | to a sinking 
swimmer. “Open your eyes,” commanded 
the doctor. 

As Tilly obeyed with agony, the hot flood 
became hotter. She could the doctor’s 
face, but nothing beyond it, not even 
Betsey standing at his elbow. 


“It’s worse today than yesterday,” she 


| said, as though that lightened the serious- 


ness of the case. 

“And worse yesterday than day before, 
I dare say,”’ mocked the doctor. “Yet you 
kept on sewing?” 

“We had the starry quilt to finish,” ex- 
plained Tilly. ‘I thought when the starry 
uilt was done I would rest my eyes, and 
then it would also be soon time to work in 
the garden.” 

The doctor lifted the lid of Tilly’s right 
eye, then the lid of the left. Tilly could not 
suppress a groan, at sound of which Betsey 
trembled from head to foot. The doctor 
rose heavily. 

“Have you any black muslin, Betsey?”’ 

Betsey took a roll from the cupboard 
drawer. 

Standing by the table, the doctor folded 
a thick bandage and laid white gauze upon 
it; then he turned to Tilly, a bottle and a 
medicine dropper in his hand. 

“Watch me, Betsey. See? Like this, 
four drops in each eye, night and morning.” 

“Oh! Oh!” moaned Tilly. 

“Keep your eyes tight shut. Now I’m 
going to bandage them with a black band- 
age. If for any reason you have to remove 
it you’re to do it in a dark room.’ 

“Must my eyes be tied shut?” gasped 
Tilly. 

“They must, indeed.”” The doctor stood 
at the table spreading salve upon the white 
“Put fresh gauze on, Betsey, and 
fresh salve, night and morning.” 

“For how long?” faltered Tilly. 

“A week from today I'll be back to look 


| at them,” 


““A week!” cried Betsey. “Must she 

Smitten dumb, Tilly said nothing; she 
merely lifted the doctor’s book and opened 
it as if to read and thus prove that this was 
a bad dream. 

“A week at least,” 
“Then we'll see how th 
quilting, Tilly. ow old are you?” 

“Only sixty-five,” answered Tilly. ‘And 
I have poms tacles. I bought them 
from suc dler twenty years ago.” 

“Tl bet ' you did,” said the doctor. 

He came across the room, holding the 
bandage as a child might hold a cat’s 
cradle, and tied it tight round Tilly’s eyes. 

“Not a whole week!” wailed Tilly. 

“A whole week,” said the doctor, pulling 
on his gloves. “Betsey can surely amuse 
you for a week.” 


said the doctor. 
are. Too much 


iv 


T WAS nine o’clock in the morning and 

the Shindledecker kitchen was in order 
for the day. The cow had been miiked 
hours ago, the dog and cat had been fed, 
the human beings had eaten their break- 
fasts, the dishes had been washed, and a 
dozen doughnuts, four pans of rusks, three 
pies and one cake had n baked. At the 


window sat Betsey, a mass of blue star- 
dotted material on her lap. The starry 
quilt was out of the frame, and she was put- 
ting in the hem. Outside, the rain poured 
upon the sodden earth. From within the 
landscape looked inexpressibly dreary, but 
from without, when the door was opened, 
there came the smell of spring. 

Tilly did not sit at the window, nor was 
there sewing in her lap; she sat in the cor- 
ner of the settle and her hands were empty. 
The black bandage remained across her 
eyes. 

“First it was a week,” she said despair- 
wey: “Then another week and another 

and now yet another week.” 

“T have a feeling that next time it will 
be different.”” Betsey spoke in the strained 
voice of one determined to be cheerful. 

“T have no such feeling,”’ answered Tilly. 
“T feel that he will come and come and 
come and that I will sit and sit and sit. If 
it was only something in the world to do!” 

“T will read to you,” offered Betsey. 

“TI know the Bible from beginning to 
end,” declared Tilly. “I have read it 
every day since I was little. I do not be- 
lieve it is meant that we shall get stale on 
it. And the hymn book, that I not only 
know but I can say it and sing it from the 
beginning to the doxology, both German 
and English. And the Martyr Book—that 
I know too. I know all about how they 
were persecuted and driven out and sent to 
prison and beheaded. I know how one of 
the brethren was burned with an iron. You 
cannot catch me on the Martyr Book. And 
the almanac that J know also.” 

“We could sing,” suggested Betsey. Her 
voice had a heartbroken quality. Her heart 
was breaking. 

“Sing!” mocked Tilly. 
am blind!” 

The clock ticked on and on, the rain fell 
steadily, silently upon the earth, audibly 
upon the roof of the porch, noisily through 
the tin spouting. Another sort of rain fell 
quietly from Betsey’s eyes upon the starry 
quilt. Tilly did not ery; the consequent 
physical agony was too keen. 

“If I could only do something for you!” 
mourned Betsey in her heart. 

“You can do something for me if you 
will,” said Tilly, as though she could see 
into Betsey’s heart. 

“What can I do for you? 
eagerly. 

“There’s a book in this house,” said 
Tilly. ‘The doctor left it the first time. I 
guess he forgot it. When he said I must 
have my eyes tied shut I looked quickly at 
it. I could not read the reading, but I saw 
the picture. It was a picture of an old 
woman kneeling, and a sword was pointing 
at her and a man was standing with a whip 
over her. Her back was bare and her 
breast was bare. I must know what hap- 
aoa to that old woman. Will you not”— 

lly’s wheedling voice besought, pleaded; 
she knew but too well how much she 
asked —‘“‘will you not read me that book, 
Betsey?” 

“Where is the book?” asked Betsey, to 
gain time. 

“Hidden 


“Sing! When I 


” asked Betsey 


in the upstairs,” confessed 
Tilly. “Ihid it. Iwas afraid he would ask 
for it. I hid it first in the churn, then I car- 
ried it in the upstairs.” 

“He did ask for it,” said Betsey. ‘He 
said did I see sych a book laying round. I 
told him no.” 

“T heard you,” acknowledged Tilly. “It 
was before I took it to the upstairs. I was 
then sitting on it. Will you read me that 
book, Betsey?” 

“I cannot,” wept Betsey. “Anything else 
ha he for you. But that is the world’s 

ook.” 


“You will not find out what became of 
that poor old woman with the sword point- 
ing at her and the whip coming down on 
her?” Tilly’s voice was hard. 

“No,” wailed Betsey. “‘I cannot. It’s to 
resist temptations such as this that we’re 
given eg ap We have done our duty all 
our lives; let us not now break our rules 
when we are old.” 

The rain fell soddenly, the tears of Bet- 
sey fell steadily, Tilly sat motionless and 
blind on the settle. 

“The cat is getting all the time fatter,” 
said Betsey, achieving a brief composure. 

There was no reply. 

“But the dog gets a little thinner now 
that he goes so often out rabbit chasing.” 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Drive to Niagara and the Great Lakes 


Here is a country of inexhaustible attraction 
to the auto tourist. There are 2,000 miles of 
paved roads in this great vacation ground—and 


Be Sure to Visit Niagara! 


To Go to NIAGARA- 
Come to Buffalo 


Come and live in comfort and luxury at Hotel Statler—only twenty- 
two miles from the Falls—and take your choice of five different ways 
of making the short and pleasant trip. The new Statler (on Niagara 
Square) is a delightful hotel in every sense, and a visit to it will add no 
little to the pleasure of your vacation trip. 


Just across the street from the hotel is the 
brand-new Statler Garage, a six-story, 500-car 
garage with service on every floor and all the 
convenience that can be built into a service- 
structure. Cars are driven to location under 
their own power, double-row parking is elimi- 
nated; and incoming and outgoing cars never 
have to meet or pass each other. 


And the Lakes Country 

New paved roads—a continuous pleasant 
highway west from Buffalo or east from Chi 
cago—take you through a summer playground 
that offers almost any sort of recreation you 
seek. From Detroit they lead you into the 
wonderland of Michigan resorts, over the new 
Michigan Trail. In whatever direction you go 
you will find beauty and pleasure. 


Stop at the Statlers 


There are Statler Hotels at Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis, and in each of them 
you will find comfortsand conveniences that will 
add greatly to the pleasure of your vacation. 
Each of these cities—as well as the resorts near- 
by and the pleasure-grounds to which they are 
the gate-ways—is well worth a long visit. 


And Statler service is guaranteed. 





HOTELS STATLER 


BUFFALO: 1100 rooms, 1100 
baths. Niagara Square. The old 
Hotel Statler (at Washington 
and Swan) is now called Hotel 
Buffalo; and the old Iroquois 





Guarantee of Statler Service: 


We guarantee that our employees will handle 
all transactions with our guests (and with each 


other) in the spirit of the golden rule—of 


treating the guest as the employee would like 
to be treated if their positions were reversed. 
We guarantee that every employee will go to 
the limit of his authority to satisfy you; and 
that if he can't satisfy you he will immediately 
take you to his superior. 

From this time on, therefore, if you have 
cause for complaint in any of our houses, and 
if the management of that house fails to give 
you the satisfaction which this guarantee 
promises, the transaction should then become 
a personal matter between you and me. You 
will confer a favor upon us if you will write 
to me a statement of the case, and depend 
upon me to make good my promise. I can't 
personally check ali the work of more than 
6,000 employees, and there is no need that | 
should do so; but when our promises aren't 
kept I want to know it. 

My permanent address is Executive Offices, 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc., Buffalo. 
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Here are two interesting booklets 
One of them gives you - fourteen 
photos taken from an airplane on the 
trip from Buffalo to Niagara; the 
other, maps, running directions and 
other information about the 2,000 
miles of good touring along the Lake 
Erie-Niagara Trail, and the Michigan 


Trail. Ask for both 


TEAR THIS OUT AND MAIL IT 
To Hotel Statler, Executive Offices, Buffalo, N. Y 


Please send me your booklet on the Niagara Falls trip, and 
folder (with maps) on the Great Lakes Tours. 
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The largest hotel in the world ped 








sand Hotel is closed, not to re-open. 
CLEVELAND: 1000 rooms, 
1000 baths. Euclid, at E. 12th. 
DETROIT: 1000 rooms, 1000 


and Statler~operated 


with 2200 rooms, 3200 baths 
On Seventh Avenue, 32d to 34d 
Streets, directly opposite the 





-* baths. Grand Circus Park. 

ST. LOUIS: 650 rooms, 650 

baths. Ninth and Washington. 

BOSTON: Now preparing to 
build at Columbus Ave., Provi- 

7 dence and Arlington Sts. 
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: nal. A Statler-operated hotel, 
with all the comforts and cor 
veniences of other Statlers, and 
with the same policies of cour- 
teous, intelligent and helpful 


Pennsylvania Railway Termi- be 








Every room in these hotels has private bath and running ice-water; in every room is posted its rate, printed in plain figures. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

There was no answer. 

“Sister,” said Betsey, “won’t you talk 
to me?” 

“T have nothing to talk about,” said 
Tilly. “‘ Dogs, cats, rabbits, baking, rain 
how sick I am of all these subjects. I would 
like something new to talk about. I 
would like to know what became of that 
pest old woman with the sword pointing at 

er and the whip held over her. I would 
like to talk about her.” 

“It’s a book of the world’s people,”’ said 
Betsey. She buried her face in the starry 
quilt. “I cannot! I cannot!” 


Vv 


HE sun rose at six o’clock and its earliest 

beam, shining in the face of Betsey, 
woke her from sleep and to the conscious- 
ness of a leaden heart. It was Sunday, and 
all her life until a few weeks ago she had 
wakened cheerfully on Sunday. She en- 
joyed the rest from labor, she loved to go 
to meeting, she loved all the day’s peace 
and opportunity for meditation. The meet- 
inghouse stood across the road and there 
had never been a rain so heavy or a snow so 
deep that attendance was impossible. A 
few times there had been no one else there 
but William Hershey, and once even Wil- 
liam had not been able to get through the 
drifts on the mountain road, but the sisters 
never missed. 

Betsey waked now with no sense of peace 
or assurance. She repressed a groan as, 
turning, she looked at the bandaged head 
on the pillow beside her. Six weeks had 
passed since the doctor’s first visit, but 
Tilly’s eyes were still useless. She slept 
quietly and her mouth below the black 
cloth was not unhappy. The blind are said 
to resign themselves more quickly than the 
deaf; perhaps Tilly had resigned herself. 
Or, her fate still hanging in the balance, she 
may have felt hope. 

Betsey had not only her acute and tender 
anxiety about her sister to trouble her; she 
had a sin to remember and a cruel penance 
co look forward to. She had committed an 
offense and this morning she meant to con- 
fess it in meeting. 

“T can be a sinner,” said she, weeping. 
“But a hypocrite I cannot be. I cannot 
look them any more in the eye over there.” 

Slipping carefully from bed, she went 
about her work. Tilly slept late, and it was 
well that she did so; her cruel hours of 
conscious darkness were that much shorter. 
Betsey opened the kitchen shutters and let 
in the horizontal sunshine; then she shook 
down the fire, and slipping into her work- 
ing jacket, took her milk pail on her arm. 
The morning was not cold; the day which 
had dawned was to be like a day of May 
dropped accidentally into March. Tulips 
and hyacinths were pushing up through the 
soil of the garden, buds were swelling, the 
woodland back of the house had begun to 
have a look of misty purple as the twigs 
and little branches changed color. Spring 
had always meant a foretaste of heaven to 
Betsey. How strange it was to have an 
aching heart! 

Tilly slept on and on. Betsey prepared 
the breakfast, and still she had not come. 
She stole upstairs and looked at her, and 
realized after a moment of panic that she 
was asleep and not dead. 

Pushing the breakfast to the back of the 
stove, she sat down with her Bible. But 
she could not read. The Book lay strangely 
in her hand, the words looked unnatural, 
there was no sense of comfort from touch 
or sight. p 

At nine o’clock, when Tilly had not 
waked, Betsey,stole to the room once more 
and got her Sunday dress, and returning to 
the kitchen, put it on. The devil tempted 
her to make an excuse of Tilly’s blindness 
to stay at home, but she resisted him. He 
seemed to whisper in her ear; she saw his 
smile, his horns, his cloven hoofs. 

“Don’t go this morning,” he advised. “Go 
next Sunday. This morning the meeting 
will be large. William Hershey will be there 
with all his family; you don’t wish those 
little children to hear you make confession. 
Elder Nunnemacher will be there, and you 
have always stood well before him. Perhaps 
next Sunday he will have to go else- 
where. The Stauffer sisters will be there— 
think how astonished they will be! And 
the Lindakugels and the Herrs and the 
Schaffers—all will be amazed. Wait, Bet- 
sey, wait!” 

“No,” said Betsey aloud to the empty 
room. “I'll not wait. I'll leave my poor 


sister to find her way down, but I'll not 
wait,” 
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Walking to the foot of the stairs, she 
called up to Tilly. 

“It’s time for me to go to meeting, 
sister. Can you eat your breakfast alone, 
do you think? It’s everything ready.” 

“Yes,” answered Tilly. ‘Or perhaps I 
will lay till you come back.” 

“Yes, well,” said Betsey. 
the dog to you.” 

Betsey shuddered —she had told a lie; it 
was not quite time to go; only William 
Hershey had driven up to the meeting- 
house, and he came early to make the fire. 
But she dared not wait. | 

On the porch she lingered and breathed 
in the sweet air. If she could only breathe 
enough, perhaps she could ease her heart. 
But contemplation of Nature could not 
heal sin; that was certain as the sin itself. 
She went slowly down the path to the gate, | 
and across the road and into the meeting- 
house. 

William Hershey was putting coal into 
the stove; Mary Hershey sat with her baby 
in her arms; little Amos and little David 
walked sedately about. 

“Good morning,” said William. ‘How 
are you, Betsey, and how is poor Tilly? We 
are coming soon to see you.” 

“‘She’s not good,”” answered Betsey, se- 
lecting a seat. 

She did not smile at the children or an- 
swer William’s announcement of his visit; 
she merely turned her face to the wall and 
sat motionless. Her black bonnet hid her 
eyes, her stout shoulders were bent, her 
woe was so apparent that the members en- 
tering happily from the morning sunshine 
were cast down. Was poor Tilly, indeed, 
doomed to blindness? 

Elder Nunnemacher did not come and 
William Hershey preached a short sermon. 
He selected his subject for the benefit of 
Betsey, pointing to the joys of heaven as a 
reward for the sufferings of earth, not 
dreaming that Betsey believed herself shut 
out of heaven. Her heart sank lower and 
lower, her lips trembled, she could scarcely 
restrain herself from crying out. She knew 
that everybody was locking at her and feel- 
ing sorry for her, and the devil tempted her 
again through self-pity. 

“You have nobody in the world but 
Tilly. You’re not rich. You have no hus- 
band and no children. Life has cneated 
you. Take what pleasure you can. Show 
aes spirit. Don’t make a fool of your- | 
self. 

“*T will make confession,’ 
her soul. 

“Wait till after the hymn, anyhow,” ad- 
vised the devil. 

“No,” said Betsey. As William finished 
she rose slowly. “I have something to 
say,’ she announced in a muffled tone. 

In the silence which followed Betsey 
looked at the floor. The Shindledeckers 
never spoke in meeting; they never spoke 
to anyone who did not first speak to them; | 
they almost never went from home and 
they never willingly admitted strangers to | 
their house. There was, their friends be- | 
lieved, no one in the world so shy. And 
here was Betsey on her feet. All sorts of 
wild notions flew through their astonished 
minds. Was Tilly dead and had Betsey lost 
her mind? 

“T must confess my sins,”’ said Betsey in 
a stronger tone. ‘“‘I have done wrong. I 
have done what is forbidden among us. 
I have read a worldly book. It’s a large 
book with pictures, called The Courier of 
the Czar.” The Courier of the Czar was 
only a secondary title; upon the real name, 
Michael Strogoff, Betsey did not dare to 
venture; as it was, she pronouriced “Czar” 
in two syllables, the first K. ‘It was called. 
The Courier of the K-zar.” ' 

Betsey was heard not with disapproval 
but with stupefaction; her audience did 
not understand what she meant. They 
knew the Bible and the hymnal, and some 
of them knew the Martyr Book; but they 
knew no other literature. 
know the word “‘courier” 
“K-zar.” 

Betsey saw their stupefaction. 

“A courier is a messenger,” she ex- 
plained. “‘He is one that carries messages 
and goes on errands. A K-zar is a king.” 

Still all the Hersheys and Erlenbaughs 
and Stauffers looked at her blankly. 

“It’sastory,” went on Betsey. “Wehave 
stories in the Bible and stories in the 
Martyr Book. But we know al! the stories 
in the Bible and the Martyr Book by heart. 
This is a new story. This man is to carry a 
message for the K-zar to his brother, who 
is in a city with enemies all round it. He 
must go three thousand miles through | 
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enemies and forests and across great rivers. 
The Susquehanna is nothing to those rivers. 
A wicked man, Ivan, catches him; and in 
order to make him tell who he is he takes 
his mother and puts a sword in front of her 
and is going to whip her, and when she 
shrinks from the whip the sword will pierce 
her. That is what Ivan does. It’s like you 
read in the Martyr Book when they burned 
the people and drowned them. Then when 
this courier defended his poor mother this 
Ivan burned his eyes with a hot sword and 
made him blind.” Betsey’s tongue failed 
her on this word; she repeated it, and her 
effort produced a prolonged and tragic 
sound—“‘b-l-i-n-d!’ 

“But he went on and on, and a young 
girl helped him. They find a good young 
man who is their friend, and this Ivan has 
had him buried in the sand up to his neck 
and the birds get after him and he dies. 
They come at last to the place where he is 
to give his message to the brother of the 
K-zar and they are floating on an iceberg 
down the river, and there are springs of 
something like coal oil near the river, and 
it is on fire, and they are floating on the ice 
in the midst of the fire.” 

Stupefaction continued, but it was now 
not the stupefaction of amazement but of 
enchantment. Betsey told her story well, 
and every eye was fixed upon her; every 
pair of lungs was either full of air or empty 
of air; inhalation and exhalation had 


’ | ceased. Betsey, alas, ceased also. 
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“That's as far as I have gone,”’ she said, 
“But I’m going to finish 
I’m going to finish it this after- 
noon, on the Sabbath, whether or no.” 

Now eye met eye, color came back into 
pale cheeks, The prevailing expression was 
one of excitement touched with horror. 
Betsey remained standing; she seemed 
about to leave; as though, willing to bear 
the consequences of her crime, she would 
excommunicate herself and depart. Only 
William Hershey seemed to be able to 
reason. He rose slowly, his gentle bearded 
face turned toward etsey. Were there 
tears in William Hershey’s eyes? 

“Betsey,” he asked slowly, ‘‘do you do 
this for your poor sister?” 

Betsey seized the back of the bench be- 
fore her. She looked smitten, as he looks 
the secret of whose heart is discovered. 

“Don’t blame Tilly,” she said. “The 
doctor says she must be yet for a long time 
in the dark. She knows the Bible and the 
Martyr Book and the hymns, and now her 


mind has to work all the time on itself.” 


“You're reading this to her?”’ 

“I'm reading it aloud,” said Betsey stub- 
bornly. ‘If she listens I cannot help it.’ 

“Sit down,”’ bade William gently and 
commandingly. “It is here something that 
this sister must decide. She must do what 
she thinks is right. Let us sing Number 
Thirty-seven.” 

But Betsey was not through. 

“| like this reading,” she declared wildly. 
“T don’t feel wicked in my sin. It makes 
me feel good; it sort of clears out my soul. 
I would rather read than quilt. And we 
have fifty-eight quilts. Many times Tilly 
and I wept over the poor martyrs; why 
should we not weep over these poor, others? 
Our forefathers fought with wolves where 
this meetinghouse now stands. The Her- 
sheys were in it, I’ll bet, and the Stauffers 
and the E rlenbaughs all had to fight with 
wolves and Indians. I forgot to say that 
when this per courier of the K-zar and the 
young girl were floating down the fiery 
river the wolves got after them. They 

William Hershey was alarmed; he feared 
for Betsey’s reason. He started Hymn 
Number Thirty-seven. 


vi 


HE stewed chicken and the mashed 
potatoes and dried corn and slaw and 
cherry pie which composed the Shindle- 
decker dinner were consumed and all evi- 
dences of the meal removed. The cat lay 
on his chair; he slept, then woke and 
looked about, then slept again. Betse 
went to the porch to hang up the dis 
towels and the dog came back with her. He 
had an expectant air, and when he lay 
down he did not rest his head on his paws, 
but kept it high. Below her black bandage 
Tilly’s mouth looked happy. Betse 
pe, but she too looked happy. Tilly’s 
ead turned, following her sister as though 
she could see. She looked impatient. 
Betsey opened the door of the kitchen cup- 
board and got out abook. The doctor knew 
now where his book was, and he had prom- 
ised Tilly to bring her others by the same 
aythor, One was called From the Earth 
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to the Moon, another Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea. But Tilly knew 
there was no book like this in the world. 
She meant to ask Betsey to read it again, 
and perhaps again. Her necessity knew no 
consideration for others; she would take 
all the blame for Betsey’s sin, if there were 
blame; but Betsey must read. 

“T’m ready,” she said. The smile on her 
face was beatific. 

Betsey opened the book. Forsaking one 
of the unities, the author had brought the 
villainous Ivan into the foreground of the 
narrative. Himself disguised as the cou- 
rier of the Czar, he had entered the besieged 
city and was about to betray it. Upon him, 
in a room of the grand duke’s palace, hav- 
ing escaped the burning river, came the real 
courier led by his faithful maiden. In ter- 
ror, Betsey laid the book upon her knee. 

“Now everything is at an end,” she 
warned her sister. ‘‘ Remember, he cannot 
see, and here is this wicked Ivan, who can 
see. What can hedo?” Her face was pale. 
“You must be prepared, sister.” 

Tilly clasped her hands. 

“Goon,” shecommanded. “I amready.” 

Betsey’s eyes traveled down the page. 

“Oh, sister!”’ she cried sharply. 

“What is it?” asked Tilly. 

“Oh, listen!” 

“Go on!” said Tilly. 

“*Tvan uttered a cry,’” read Betsey. 
“*& sudden light flashed across his brain. 
“He sees!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Hesees!”’ And 
like a wild beast trying to retreat into its 
den, step by step, he drew back to the edge 
of the room.’” 

“He’s not blind, then?” 
“But it said he was blind!” 

Betsey read on. 

““*Stabbed to the heart, the wretched 
Ivan fell.’”’ 

“But how ——” 

Betsey lifted her hand for silence. Here 
were medical words she could not pro- 
nounce, but she could give the blessed sense 
of what she saw. 

“Listen once!” she cried. “When they 
held the hot sword before his eyes, Tilly, he 
was crying to think of his poor mother and 
his tears saved his eyesight.” 

“Oh, I am thankful to God,” said Tilly. 
“Oh, read that part again, dear sister.’ 

Betsey looked out the window; she 
needed, suddenly, a wider view than she 
could get across the kitchen, broad as it 
was. She looked out the window to the 
east, then out the window to the west. She 
rose and walked first to the one, then to the 
other. 

“Oh, do read it again!” cried Tilly. 
“Just once, sister. I’ll ask for no more. 
Oh, please!” 

Betsey gazed out as though at some 
strange phenomenon. There was a truly 
“a phenomenon to be seen. 

I would like to hear it again,’ 
begged Tilly. When Betsey did not answer 
she was terrified. “Why don’t you speak 
to me, Betsey?” 

Another person spoke for Betsey. The 
door opened and the two Stauffer sisters 
came in. They were about the same age as 
the Shindledeckers; and like them, one was 
tall and stout and the other tall and thin. 
From under their black bonnets they looked 
out, at once eager and guilty and excited. 

“We came ———”’ began one, and looked 
at her sister. 

“We came to see how that fine man got 
through,” said the sister. ‘“‘We came to see 
if he is yet alive. It is surely no sin!” 

Betsey stood looking at them and then 
out the window. Tilly was utterly bewil- 
dered; she sat turning her bandaged face 
toward them helplessly. 

“Spare your wraps,” invited Betsey 
pleasantly. She looked across the fields to 
the south and saw Eleazar Herr approach- 
ing with his long stride, and down the road 
to the east and saw six Erlenbaughs walk- 
ing in procession, and up the road to the 
west and saw William Hershey’s heavily 
laden buggy. If she was not mistaken, 
Mary was in it, and the baby and the little 


gasped Tilly. 


boys. 

-* heart swelled; William’s approach 
removed her last lingering sense of wrong- 
doing. It had been delightful to have Tilly 
hang upon her words; it had been thrilling 
to hold the Improved New Mennonite con- 
propation spellbound; now she would have 

both pleasures in one. She would make 
these people sad and then how happy! The 
muscles of her arms tingled as though pre- 
paring for dramatic gestures. 
ait once a little,”’ she said, addressing 
Tilly. “Then I will begin again in the 
beginning.” 
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HUMBUG 


(Continued from Page 19) 


The proprietor of the What Cheer House 
and the legal light of Saleratus, together 
with Spangle Carter, were followed by half 
a dozen citizens of the camp on their inspec- 
tion trip. The group lined up around the pen 
wherein the two hogs were training up for 
the glorious Fourth. 

“That white hog over there looks heavier 
than the khlack one. Seems like he’s gobbled 
up more feed than the other one.” Spangle 
Carter pointed to the black hog. ‘That 
one looks worried about something. Worry 
hones a hog down just like it does a human.” 

It was here that the onlookers witnessed 
one of the wonders of Nature. The black 
hog grunted and then in a complaining 
tenor he explained his lack of progress: 
“T get enough to eat. What I need most is 
exercise.” 

The eyes of the crowd bulged with 
astonishment and a shadow of fear lay in 
the look of two or three heavy drinkers. 

Horse Eye stated that he’d be danged. 
He was immediately silenced by Cash 
Stoddard. 

“What I need is a five-mile walk up the 
trail every night,” the black hog continued. 
“My health is failing and I'll be skin and 
bones in another week unless I get some 
exercise. Let me walk five miles uphill 
every night, so it will be easy comin’ back, 
and I'll make a hog of myself in no.time.” 

Now, singly and collectively, every mem- 
ber of the audience told his companions 
that he’d be danged, hornswoggled, ding- 
busted or worse. 

Of the excited group, Spangle Carter 
alone remained cool. He stated that he 
would be a son of a gun if he thought there 
was another talkin’ hog outside of the one 
on the farm owned by the King of Spain. 

“ There’s lots of talkin’ parrots and talkin’ 
jackdaws, and the Australian bullfrog has 
been known to talk; but a talkin’ hog don’t 
come more than once or twice in a century.” 

Cash Stoddard, Horse Eye, and soon 
after all of Saleratus realized that they 
owned one of Nature’s marvels. The space 
around the hogpen was crowded until even- 
ing, but fatigue seemed to have fallen on 
the black hog and he lay in the mud silent 
and inert. 

At six o’clock he moaned heavily and 
then: “I’ve got to have some exercise. 
Layin’ here with so many people lookin’ 
at me is ruinin’ my health.” 

The talking hog had used his voice 
again! Saleratus realized that here was 
a precious animal that needed to be 
humored in his craving for an uphill walk. 
Two guardians were appointed, and in 
company with these two men the black 
hog started on his five-mile walk up the 
trail, enjoying at once the comparative 
solitude and the exercise he craved. 

By midnight Spangle Carter and two or 
three other authorities on natural history 
had convinced the wondering crowd in the 
bar of the What Cheer House that no 
miracle had been perpetrated. 

“The King of Spain took his hog and 
turned him loose with a drove of ordinary 
hogs, and in a little while some of the com- 
mon hogs were speakin’ a little Spanish,” 
Spangle Carter explained. “It wouldn’t 
surprise me if that white hog out there had 
picked up a few words from his pardner. 
How long have they been penned up 
together?” 

““Goin’ on three weeks.” Horse Eye 
hauled out a ponderous stem-winding 
watch as if to check up the time that the 
two hogs had been associated, “It’s dang 
near time them fellers were back with that 
ther livin’ marvel. They’ve been gone 
three hours now.” 

Apprehension increased with the flight 
of time. The living marvel failed to return! 
The escort came back to Saleratus shortly 
after midnight minus the black hog, but 
fairly incoherent with a wild story of a 
hold-up. 

“We waiked that feller five miles and he 
never once said a word, and then all of a 
sudden the next thing I see was the shootin’ 
end of a gun stickin’ in my face. A couple 
of galoots got our talkin’ hog! One of ’em 
headed square into the woods with him, 
near as we could hear, whilst the other kept 
me an’ Jim waitin’ there in front of his 
cannon. He kept us there nearly an hour 
and then he launched us back along the 
trail.” 

“Turn out the camp!” 

“Git a posse rounded up!” 

Horse Eye was eager for action. 


“It’s too late now.” Cash Stoddard’s 
cooler judgment prevailed. ‘Whoever kid- 
naped that hog is lost in the gulch by this 
time.” 

The kidnapers were far from being lost in 
the gulch. 

At dawn the talking hog, carefully 
sacked, but wriggling in his burlap shroud, 
was lifted down from the back of the trail- 


hardened Solo, The unloading process was | 
accomplished in Humbug at the shack oc- 
cupied by Venus, the Digger Indian squaw, | 


whose domicile was safe from all casual 
intruders. Judge Sherwood and Buck Starr 
carried the sacked prize into the residence 
of Venus and five minutes later they were 
back in the blue tent. While Solo, rang- 
ing free once more, occupied himself with 
a patch of tender green grass, Judge Sher- 
wood and Buck Starr pledged each other 
with brimming glasses of liquor. 

“Buck, so far so good!” 

Buck Starr lifted his glass. 

“Here's to Spangle Carter! Judge, the 
way the cards have dropped, it looks like 
we got a mighty good hand to draw to.” 

“Here’s to the dang Spangle!” The 
judge ingulfed his liquor. “‘We got an ace 


and I'll bet my pile on a pair with Spangle 


dealin’ the cards.” 


In Saleratus, true to his trust, Spangle 


was dealing the cards. In a group which 
had gathered for the morning inspection of 
the remaining white hog Spangle attempted 


to direct suspicion for the disappearance of | 


the black one toward the roving Chinese 
whose camp spotted the placer country. 


“Nobody loves pork as well as the | 


Chinamen. They’re mighty tricky rascals. 

Here, to bereaved Saleratus, appeared 
the second wonder of Nature. The white 
hog began to speak. The marvel’s words 
were a contradiction of Spangle’s Chinese 
theory. 

“The Chinks didn’t steal my pardner. 
I feel it in my bones. I dreamed that the 
Humbug gang stole my pardner to feed to 
their pet bear.” 

Sure enough, the white hog had picked 
up the rudiments of English from his 
talented and kidnaped companion! Wonder 
deepened in the eyes of the white hog’s 
auditors and every man’s voice was hushed. 

“T wish that they had taken me instead 
of old Blackie. I’m hell on bears. I can 
lick any bear in the world. I'd like to get 
a chance at that Humbug bear.” 

A new idea was born in the minds of the 
Saleratus hog inspectors. Cassius Pike 
Stoddard subjected the white hog to a 
respectful question. 

“Are you dead sure you can lick that 
Humbug bear?” 

know I can lick him.” The white hog 
was positive on the subject. “I can lick 
any bear in the world.” 

Cash Stoddard took off his hat and 
bowed to the deep-voiced white hog. 

“My respects to you. Watch your health 
mighty close, because you're elected to 
carry the battle flag for this camp clear 
across the dark and bloody battle ground 
to victory.” 

The white hog had a streak of modesty 
in his make-up. 

“T’ll do the best I can,” he announced. 
“T got to sleep now. That’s the way I train 
for a bear fight.” 

The challenge for the fight reached Hum- 
bug at noon, 4nd Humbug’s acceptance 
was received by the leaders of Saleratus 
before the supper hour. 


of July celebration. 

The neutral midway camp of Hepsidam 
had been nominated as the scene of the 
fight, and now Humbug specified that the 
celebration of the glorious Fourth in which 
all of the local camps might be expected to 
participate should be held either in Sale- 
ratus or Humbug, depending on whose 
champion won the fight. These conditions 
were set forth over the signatures of Buck 
Starr and Judge Sherwood. 

A day later Cash Stoddard and Horse 
Eye, of Saleratus, met Buck Starr and 
Judge Sherwood in the neutral territory of 
Hepsidam and the details of the battle 
were arranged. The fight was to be held on 
the morning of July Fourth. It was to be 
staged in a twenty-foot stockade, opening 
from which two pens were to be built, one 
for Romeo, the loving bear, the other for the 
deep-voiced white hog. Willing hands 
rushed the construction of the arena and it 











A condition of the | 
acceptance was that the outcome of the | 
fight should settle the location of the Fourth | 
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silk and fibre stockings, everywhere. You can buy 
a whole season's supply of Ipswich De Luxe Hosiery 
for what it would cost to get only a skimpy assort- 
ment of the new colors in more expensive stockings. 


You will probably find Ipswich De Luxe Hosiery 


wherever you buy stockings. If not we shall be glad 


to send you a sample parr. 


LPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass 


IPSWICH MILLS, 
Ipswich, Mass. 
LAWRENCE & CO. 
Sole Selling Agents 


| enclose one dollar for a sample pair of De Lux 


Stockings 
Name 
Address 


Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Hosier 


Philadelphia, San Francisco, London, Eng 





A New, Fresh Note 


THE SATURDAY 


In Summer Shirts 


The Emery Silkoweave 


an imported fabric 


OFT, shimmering, lustrous 

... the silken trimness of the 
Silkoweave appeals to particular 
men. 

At the Beaches or the Country 
Clubs, wherever men of fashion 
are, the Emery Silkoweave will 
be found, 

Richly textured, smartly’ tai- 
lored ... itisnotably uncommon. 

Comes in white, tan, grey, blue 
and peach. 

Cool, crisp colors, just lively 
enough for summer yet so quietly 
toned and delicately tinted as to 
be in perfect taste. 

The handsome. colors are clear 
and unfading. The lustrous fin- 
ish permanent. 

Has the texture, the rich, soft 
lustre, the smooth silken feel of 
silk. But it lasts longer because 


its fabric is more durable. 

You will want plenty of these 
cool, comfortable shirts to see 
you through the summer. You 
can get either the neckband style 
or collar attached, for the low 
price of $3.50. 

Other Emery shirts in silks, 
broadcloths, checks, piques, and 
other fabrics, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50 and up, notable for their 
good taste, fit and finish. 

Ask for the new Emery Silko- 
weave—at better class shops. Or 
we will see that you are served 
promptly, on receipt of money 
order and name of your, dealer. 
Give neckband size and sleeve 
length. 

Address W. M. Steppacher & 
Bro., Inc., Makers of Emery Shirts, 
Philadelphia. 


Shirts 


EVENING POST 


| was ready for the final act on the afternoon 
of July third. 

News had spread through Relief Hill, 
Lousy Level, Jerico, Devil Cafion, Gitup- 
andgit, Gomorrah and Kanaka Creek, and 
eager pleasure seekers thronged Hepsi- 
dam before the stockade had been finished. 
| Relays of pack horses coming up from 
| Sacramento managed to keep the whisky 
supply equal to the demand, and midnight 
‘eakeoed in the Fourth with a roaring 
tempest of impatient humanity which bade 
fair to banish forever the — that had 
reigned in the California hills. 

Escorted by a hundred citizens of Hum- 
bug, the loving bear was ushered into his 
pen against one side of the arena at six 
o'clock. He had been on the night trail for 
three hours, herded by Venus and Bullion 
Bill, and his temper was none too good. 

From Saleratus half an hour later came 
a cheering delegation in whose midst, car- 
ried on a litter so as to conserve his strength, 
traveled the conquering white hog. The 
white hog had refrained from conversation 
throughout the trip, and when he was 
lifted down from the litter and urged into 
his waiting quarters beside the arena his 
sole comment was a series of grunts which 
his followers interpreted as savage expres- 
sions of impatience for the fray. 

A Saleratus partisan yelled across the 
open arena to the Humbug gang, “Fetch 
on your bear and bid him good-by!” 

Spangle Carter, marching with the Sale- 
ratus crew, edged through the crowd until 
he encountered Buck Starr and Judge 
Sherwood. A sudden fear had come to his 
mind. “‘How do you know the bear will 
fight?”’ He whispered the question to his 
two Humbug friends. 

Judge Sherwood smiled his reassurance. 

“There ain’t no question about Romeo. 
He’s mighty savage right now. We been 
trainin’ him up. Like as not his lovin’ 
nature is spoiled for life.” 

For thirty minutes preceding the battle 
extravagant claims had been backed by 
betting which involved all the crowd’s 
portable valuables. Neutral Hepsidam 
stakeholders guarded more wagered gold 
dust and nuggets and slugs and coin than 
the local placer ground had ever held. 

A volley of pistol shots quieted the 
crowd. On a flag-draped platform Cassius 
Pike Stoddard, wearing a plug hat, lifted 
his hand for silence. His speech was brief: 

“The talking hog of Saleratus will meet 
the loving bear of Humbug in mortal com- 
bat. The fight begins when I fire this 
pistol. If the bear wins, which he won’t, 
we celebrate the glorious Fourth in Hum- 
bug. If the talking hog of Saleratus is 
victorious, which he will be, the celebration 
will be held in Saleratus.” 

Cassius Pike Stoddard bowed to Judge 
| Sherwood, who stood beside him. The 

judge accepted the conditions and in a loud 
| tone of voice he spoke for Humbug. 
| “The bet goes as it lays, and three 
| cheers for the Red, White and Blue!” 

The cheering wakened the somnolent 
white hog in his pen and the pistol shot 
| which followed startled him out of his 
lethargy. He got to his feet and noted that 

| a door had opened in his pen. He trotted 
| through this exit and kept going ahead, 
| minding his own business, until halfway 
| across the open arena he was confronted by 
| a growling black bear. He felt a sudden 
instinctive dislike for black bears and this 
dislike became something akin to hatred 

a moment later. The bear had slapped 

him. The thing to do was to get out of the 

bear’s way. He altered his course and 
| trotted to the left. He was again con- 
fronted by the black bear. 
| Romeo, the loving champion of Humbug, 
| was in no frame of mind to be pestered by 
strange grunting animals. He hauled off 
| and knocked the white hog against the 
pickets of the stockade with a violence 
| which bade fair to wreck the structure. 
| The white hog, deeply insulted now, got to 
his feet and squealed his bay in a tone 
of cowardice which brought a black fore- 
| boding to the Saleratus crew. His squeals 
were suddenly interrupted. Romeo, the 
loving bear, had gathered him into a vio- 
lent embrace from which an instant later 
he was repulsed with a battering swipe that 
| ended his career as a combatant. 
The crowd about the arena was quiet for 
| 8 full minute, and then when the result of 
the battle was realized a cheering crew of 
Humbug victors began the mad rush to- 
| ward the winning camp. Cassius Pike 
| Stoddard consigned the battered white hog 
| to a group of Mexicans which had followed 
| up from Saleratus. 
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“Listen close for his last words, if any,” 
the donor ordered. ‘If he shows signs of 
bein’ able to hear, tell the coward what I 
think of him.” 

The lawyer’s sulphurous statement of 
what he thought of the white hog was inter- 
rupted by a minor commotion created by a 
temporarily unsuccessful attempt of Venus, 
the Digger squaw, to subdue the Humbug 
champion. Still drunk with the lust of 
battle, Romeo had upset his chaperon for a 
flight of somersaults. Not until the ful- 
minating Venus had pounded Romeo over 
the nose with a broken picket out of the 
arena fence did he regain his normal loving 
nature and consent to begin a docile return 
to Humbug. 

It was noon when the riotous troop of 
patriots arrived in Humbug to begin their 
celebration of the glorious Fourth. 

“We got some roast sheep and we got 
some pigeon pie and we got baked beans 
and dried apples,’”’ Judge Sherwood an- 
nounced, acting as host. He bowed to 
Marie Paree and Jim Forsythe and Cash 
Stoddard and to all the other prominent 
citizens of the defeated town who were 
seated at his right along the rude table out- 
side the blue tent. 

“Me and the citizens of Humbug” — 
here the judge bowed to Buckley Starr and 
Bullion Bill Sully, Spangle Carter and 
Venus, seated at his left—‘“‘would spread 
ourselves and bust the bank to provide the 
delicacies of London and Paris for our wel- 
come guests, but it ain’t no use. A royal 
welcome is in our hearts, but the most we 
can do in the culinary line is to offer the 
leadin’ citizens of Saleratus the biggest 
roast quail ever found in California.” The 
judge bowed again to Jim Forsythe and 
Cassius Pike Stoddard, and then turned 
toward the outdoor kitchen back of the 
blue tent. “Fetch on the big quail!’ he 
yelled. 

At his command four sturdy miners ap- 
peared around the corner of the blue tent 
bearing aloft a plank platform five feet 
long and half as wide. In the center of the 
platform, propped up by various shores 
and timbers and stays, was the mammoth 
quail, concealed as yet from the gaze of the 
prominent guests. The quail bearers car- 
ried their burden to the head of the table 
and lowered it so that the quail could be 
seen, 

It was a four-legged quail! Its aroma 
was that of roast pork and its contours 
were that of the kidnaped talking hog that 
had craved exercise on the uphill trail from 
Saleratus. 

The lost black hog had been found! 

Cassius Pike Stoddard, noticeably so- 
bered by a sudden idea, looked quickly 
across the table at Spangle Carter. 

“T’m a double-dashed son of a sailor,” 
the Saleratus lawyer began, and then his 
words were interrupted by the grunting of 
the roast hog. Spellbound for a moment, 
the Saleratus guest gazed at the incredible 
spectacle before him. 

Marie Paree screamed. Horse Eye 
turned to her, abandoning the elaborate 
courtliness of his normal address. 

“Shut up! Listen to what that bar- 
becued hog is sayin’.” 

The roast hog was orating: ‘‘‘ When, in 
the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them 
with another they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separa- 
tion.’” The orating hog coughed gently and 
departed from the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Heswung into loca! vernacular: “ As 
far as Saleratus and Humbug is concerned, 
there ain’t going to be no separation. 
United we stand, divided we fall, so let the 
eagle scream!” 

There was silence for a minute and then 
a wild tumult of laughter exploded into the 
hills. Cassius Pike Stoddard, the leading 
Saleratus victim, roared a message across 
the table at Spangle Carter. 

“Eat, drink and be merry, you little son 
of a gun! As soon as this banquet is fin- 
ished I aim to start a drinkin’ bee and if 
one humbug of a hornswogglin’ banjo- 
playin’ ventriloquist ain’t lost his voice by 
sundown I’m a Chink!” 

High above the cyclonic mirth sounded 
the vibrant braying of Solo, the laughing 
jackass of Humbug Gulch. The Saleratus 
citizens grinned at their Humbug comrades 
and Cash Stoddard made his keynote con- 
fession: “I don’t understand these talkin’ 
hogs, but me and that other jackass orate 
the same language.” 

The glorious Fourth in Humbug justified 
its name. 
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TRUNK AND DISORDERLY 


Continued from Page 23) 


Picnic spent a restless night. At six in 
the morning he received a visitor in the 
person of the night-shirted Alley Squibb. 
Foreseeing opposition, Mr. Squibb entered 
the room talking. His smooth, unctuous 
tones hypnotized Mr. Smith; and when, 
less than an hour later, that lopsided gen- 
tleman departed for his day’s labors, he had 
left with Mr. Squibb one of the keys to the 
trunk wherein reposed Simeon Broughton’s 
sword. Somehow, handing over a key to 
the shiny new trunk seemed better than 
delivering the sword. 

It was an apprehensive and worried little 
man who staggered to work that morning. 
He was in a ferment of alarm lest some- 
thing go wrong; yet figure as he might, he 
could not see where there was a flaw in the 
program as outlined by Mr. Squibb. He 
trusted Alley implicitly. 

As a matter of fact Alley Squibb was a 
gentleman of very fluid conscience; but as 
it happened, on this particular occasion he 
was playing more or less fairly with his 
temporary partner. 

True, there were a few faint discrepancies 
between his story and the facts of the case, 
but they were immaterial so far as Picnic 
was concerned. 

One of the discrepancies was that Alley 
had overstated his finances by precisely 
five hundred dollars. Also he had exag- 
gerated the price which the Bessemer peo- 
ple were willing to pay. The facts of the 
transaction, as he proposed to negotiate 
it, were these: He was to buy the merry-go- 
round for five hundred dollars—Picnic’s 
five hundred. He had arranged to sell it for 
fifteen hundred. Seven hundred and fifty 
of that was to be given to Picnic. He 
realized that two hundred and fifty dollars 
profit in cash would look much bigger to 
Mr. Smith than the prospect of five hun- 
dred. The remaining seven hundred and 
fifty was destined for the capacious pockets 
of Mr. Squibb himself. It loomed up as an 
excellent business deal for Picnic, and cer- 
tainly it contained no drawbacks from 
Alley’s standpoint. 

Effervescing with enthusiasm at the 
prospect of immediate financial relief, Mr. 
Squibb departed for Bessemer and a final 
interview. He wanted to get a writin’ be- 
fore actually purchasing the carrousel. At 
the corner of Third Avenue and Nineteenth 
Street he boarded a Bessemer car and for 
one hour thereafter he lounged back con- 
tentedly and viewed with approval the 
greening landscape. 

On First Avenue, Bessemer, he found the 
promoter and president of the new amuse- 
ment enterprise. That elongated gentleman 
was surprised to see Mr. Squibb. 

“Gosh, Brother Squibb, we thought you 
had gone fum heah 

“Not L.” alley, rubbed the palms of his 
hands together. “I has come down to ciose 
up our deal.” 

‘Which deal?” 
“Bout that flyin’ jinny.” 
“Flyin’ jinny? 
“Uh-huh. The one which you was willin’ 
to buy offen me.” 

The Bessemer gentleman shook his head 
slowly. 

“1 trus’, 
gone ahaid an’ 
jinny.” 

“You whiches?” 

“T hope you ain’t inwested no capital. 
You see, it was thisaway: Us was glad to do 
business with you, but when we di’n’t heah 
nothin’ fum you fo’ a long time we figgered 
that you had went away, an’ so we bought 
that merry-go-round fum the same people 
we bought our roller coaster offen.” 

For a moment the earth ceased to re- 
volve upon its axis. Red Mountain trem- 
bled. Alley’s forehead broke out in tiny 
glittering beads of perspiration. He stag- 
gered slightly and braced himself by clutch- 
ing the arm of.the other man. 

“You has done boughten you a. flyin’ 
jinny a’ready?”’ 

“Yeh’’—sadly—‘“us ain’t done nothin’ 
else.”’ 

Alley seated himself heavily. A great, 
soggy, gloom cloud descended and settled 
about his shoulders like a black mantle. He 
understood what he heard, but couldn’t 
comprehend. This was disaster beyond be- 
lief. A few moments before, he had consid- 
ered himself a man of affluence, worth 
every cent of seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; now he was worse than penniless, for 
he not only had as little as he had before 


Brother Squibb, that you ain’t 
bought yo’se’f no flyin’ 





possessed but in addition thereto hope had 
been stripped from him. 

The Bessemer man was very sorry; there 
were a dozen reasons why he would have 
preferred to do business with Mr. Squibb, 
but it was too late. Finally Alley lurched 
down the street, boarded a street car; but 
now the landscape was no longer green, the 
apple and peach and pear trees bore no 
blossoms, and the singing of birds came to 
his ears only in notes of taunting derision. 

In a trice his cosmic scheme had gone 
busted and went. Agony had supplanted 
beatitude; depression followed heavily upon 
the lightsome heels of exaltation. His care- 
ful research, his constant battles against 
adversity, his elaborate scheming, his spell- 
binding oratory—all had gone for nothing. 

He arrived in Birmingham and mourn- 
fully traversed the distance from street car 
to Sis Callie Flukers’ boarding house. The 
high-voiced woman greeted him in the hall 
with a shrill burst of language not at all 
complimentary. She claimed that unless 
his overdue account was paid by the follow- 
ing morning Mr. Squibb could ae around 
for a new boarding place and a new trunk. 

“‘An’ you needn’t think you e’n slip yo’ 
trunk away fum heah, neither, Mistuh 
Squibb, “cause I is watchin’ with all two of 
my eyes.’ 

“alley sought the solitude of his room. He 
had touched bottom. Things were at their 
worst and gave all indications of getting 
worser. He seated himself on a rickety 
chair, cupped chin in hands and rocked 
pares Bor back and forth. And then, 
quite sudlenly, an idea smote him and he 
ceased to rock. The idea grew and a ghosty 
little smile supplanted the expression of un- 
utterable eale ncholy which had suffused 
the Cimmerian countenance. 

The jeweled sword! It had promised sal- 
vation; there was no reason why it could 
not yet play its part. True, circumstances 
had altered; but grim necessity now ruled, 

Picnic Smith had invested his sword in a 
business deal. The business deal had gone 
flooey. Suppose, reflected Alley, he ac- 
tually had borrowed from Semore Mashby 
on the sword before checking up with the 
Bessemer crowd. In that event Mr. Smith 
would be minus one sword. The more 
Alley reflected on this the more certain he 
became that it would be rank injustice to 
deg Picnic Smith to get off scot-free. 

hey were to have been partners in suc- 
cess; what was more reasonable and logical 
than that their partnership should extend 
to this crushing adversity? 

The task of salving his conscience was 
comparatively simple. Thereafter Alley 
was metamorphosed into a man of action 

It would be extremely bad tactics, he 
realized, to go to Semore Mashby now with 
the sword. It was also highly desirable that 
he should remove himself and the sword 
from the vicinity of Mr. Smith. Mr. Squibb 
resurrected from his trunk one of his proud- 
est possessions—an evening suit. This he 
carried to a pawnbroker. A deal was made, 
and with some of the proceeds thereof Alley 
Squibb went to the Southern Railway ticket 
office and purchased transportation to 
Knoxville. 

The rest was easy. in his pocket was the 
key to Picnic Smith’s trunk. Sis Callie 
would be watching Alley’s trunk, but she 
would be unsuspicious of Picnic’s, that gen- 
tleman being in good financ ial standing 
with her. Working carefully and quietly, 
Alley transferred all his ea*thly be longings 
to Pienic’s trunk. The jeweled sword he left 
where it was—in that. same trunk. No word 
from below. Sis Callie evidently did not 
care what Alley was doing, so long as he did 
not attempt to get his trunk out of her 
house. 

Alley then summoned Sis Callie’s hired 
girl and informed her that an expressman 
would shortly call for the trunk of Picnic 
Smith. Mr. Smith, as he explained it, was 
about to make a short journey. He gave the 
girl a half dollar, which assured her secrecy. 
He also left with her seventy-five cents for 
the expressman. 

Then Alley stepped to a telephone on the 
corner and requested the City Transfer 
Company to call at Sis Callie’s for a trunk 
which was to be carried to the Terminal 
Station. He returned to the house and 
cornered Sis Callie. 

“Come on along downtown with me,”’ he 
invited. 

“Whaffo?”’ 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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Lonile 


at last makes possible 
a GERM-FREE mouth 


LARGE proportion of all 
human illness is caused 

by germs which enter 

the body through the mouth 
and nose. Science learned this 
discoveries of 
but science 


through 


-asteur in 1852; 
has been helpless because all 
known germicides powerful 
enough to kill all these 





the 


were deadly poisons. 


With the discovery of a non- 
non-irritating, yet 
highly powerful germicide 
during the World War, a new 
It is now pos- 
germs in 


poisonous, 


era dawned. 


sible to 
mouth, 


Zonite is 


kill 


nose and 


this 


se germs 


new form of 
antiseptic prepared for house- 
hold use. Though much more 
powerful than pure carbolic 


everyone as 
insurance. 


its own. 


like a plague. 


the ik 
eases. 


throat * e e 


quickly, easily and safely. Zonite has many other neces- 


The 
Zonite Handbook explains 
The attached coupon 
will bring it to you free of 


sary uses in the home. 
them. 


charge. 


acid, it may be used freely in 


the mouth, 





nose 


and throat. 
Authorities are urging its 
daily use in this manner by 





A Vowerlw) Antinepti« 


—— 
- ae, ees 








Donen oo. 





Zonite Products Co., Div. D 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send me free copy of the 
Zonite Handbook on the uses of 
antiseptics in the home. 

Name 


Address 








modern health 


Zonite, used as a mouthwash, 
does three distinct things: 


[1] Removes all breath odors 
arising from conditions in the 
mouth and leaves no odors of 


[2] Destroys the germs that 
are responsible for the dread 
disease of the gums which 
is sweeping civilized nations 


[3] Destroys the germs which 
cause colds, sore throat and 
more serious respiratory dis- 


In bottles, 50c and one dollar. 


For sale by druggists every 
where. 
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Have you tried — 


OR a thousand years, man has used but imperfect writing 
tools. And only now has the pencil been perfected. 

The old Wahl Eversharp was a good pencil—a beautiful pencil. 
It won its way into the pockets of the highest in the nation, the cap- 
tains of industry, bank officials, the very leaders of all business and 
the professions. Efficiency everywhere could almost be marked by 
the use of the Eversharp. 

The new perfected Wahl Eversharp retains everything that gave 
the old Eversharp superiority. But it has been perfected. Six new 
features eliminate every fault. Two or three turns with the fingers 
and it is reloaded—a matter of seconds. To this convenience is added 
simplicity of operation. The new Wahl Eversharp thus becomes the 
modern pencil. 

By patent—there is reserved for the exclusive satisfaction of 
Eversharp users the famous rifled tip, which holds the lead firmly at 
the point and gives the firmness, the solid feeling that the wooden 
pencil gave—the certainty that the lead cannot slip or turn. This 
grip on the lead at the tip has made Eversharp the leader among pencils. 

Yet this rifled tip has now been perfected! Clogging is not now 
possible. In a test, thousands of leads, enough for many lifetimes of 
writing, were passed through the New Perfected Eversharp without 
clogging or jamming. 

And a better balance makes the new pencil a delight to use. Its 
ease and quickness of operation, its efficiency, give the pleasure, the 
pride of ownership that the possession of the thing most modern 
always brings. 

You need pay no more for the new Eversharp. Prices are still from 
$3 to $10 for gold-filled or sterling silver pencils. But you can buy 
Eversharps from $1 to $50. 











Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrv., Toronto 


Manufacturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 















































































































[2] EXTRA LEADS ACCESSIBLE 


IMMEDIATELY 

















[3] FOR QUICK LOADING 


Diagram shows trigger which releases 
plunger when lead is used up. 
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the /Vew Eversharp? 


[1] THE RIFLED TIP PERFECTED! 


Eversharp’s rifled tip, the patented invention which first made a good 
mechanical pencil possible, has now been perfected! Tiny relief spaces 
between the lead-gripping teeth positively prevent clogging or jamming. 
Still the lead is held firmly at the point; no slipping; no wobbling; no 
breaking inside the pencil. 


EXTRA LEADS ACCESSIBLE IMMEDIATELY 


In the perfected Eversharp, a new lead can be drawn from the magazine 
instantly. You can always see how much reserve lead you have. One 
pull at the Eversharp cap shows how much lead is left of the stick you 
are using. 


REFILLED ALMOST INSTANTLY 


One pull—insert lead—one push—a turn. Thet's all there is to reloading 
the new Eversharp. 


REPLACE WORN-OUT ERASER 


The construction of the new Eversharp permits the eraser to be replaced 
by a new one. It cannot come out in use, yet it can be changed in a 
few seconds. 


STRONGER, BETTER CLIP 


The pocket clip on the new Eversharp is made stronger by a different con- 
struction which adds to its appearance. Even if accident breaks the clip, 
a new one can be inserted in a few moments. 


EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE AND REPLACEABLE 


We do not know how any part of the new Eversharp can go wrong ex- 
cept by accident when not in use. Yet we have taken no chances. Each 
part is replaceable. Any dealer will supply any part for the new Eversharp. 
You need not wait for a new part from the factory. 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


The New Perfected Eversharp is guaranteed against faulty operation of any 
kind, from any cause whatever. All dealers are authorized to replace free 
of charge any part or parts that fail to operate to your entire satisfaction. 

The new Wahl Eversharp, matched by the equally modern Wahl all- 
metal fountain pen in identical design, gives you two splendid writing 
companions. 


The NEW 


WAHL PVERSHARP 


6 New 
3 New 
New 
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(Continued from Page 143) 
“Feller down there owes me some 
money. I aims to collect same ll gg ou.” 
Sis Callie was willing. Certainly, she re- 
flected, she was safe so long as she was with 
her delinquent boarder. And so, after in- 
structing the hired girl that Alley’s trunk 
was not under any circumstances to be 


| moved, she accompanied the Machiavel- 
| lian Mr. Squibb. 


| tered 


Alley was happy and prideful; he flat- 
himself that he was sufficiently 
adroit for any emergency; here he was, 


| tramping the town with his béle noire 


Your letters are 
mirrors that 


reflect —you 


Hf writing paper you use 

makes a definite impres- 
sion on the people who re- 
ceive your letters. 

Choose one that has a pleasing, 
crisp cleanness about it—a really 
handsome sheet with an air of re- 
finement—and you gain a social 
or business advantage. 

That is why so many men and 
women are choosing Club Parch 
meat, Many “thank-you” letters 
after June weddings and com- 
mencements aré written on Club 
Parchment. 


Wonderful new 
parchment finish 

Ciup Parchment has a wonderful 
surface on which it is a great 
pleasure to write. It is a paper of 
great beauty, with a clean, pleas- 
ing crispness and a delightful air 
of refinement-—a socially correct 
atmosphere that is unmistakable. 

Sizes to suit your individual 
taste. Choice of white or gray 
plain or deckle edge, silver or 
gold lace edge. 


Send for circular 
THOUSANDS of men and women are perfectly 
satisfied to let Club Parchment be the paper 
which reflects their good taste and their 
personality. As it does credit to them, it 
will also do credit to you. Ask for it at 
stationery, drag and department stores. If 
you cannot find it in your neighborhood, 
send direct to us for interesting circular and 
name of nearest dealer 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO 
299 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Ward's A-Line-A-Day Books 
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circhment. 


| periencing a melanchol 


| thought that looked like yo’ trunk. 


| good time. 


whilst his escape was being effected almost 
under her very nose. He chuckled as he re- 
flected upon her bewilderment when even- 
tually he turned up missing and she pried 
open his sadly empty trunk. 

As a matter of fact Alley had good cause 
to be pleased with himself, He had been 
clever and foresighted, but unfortunately 
there were circumstances of which he was 
unaware, and a person in the cast of char- 
acters whose name had never been printed 


| upon Alley’s program. That person was 


Simeon Broughton, 

Simeon was the large gentleman who 
owned the jeweled sword with which Alley 
planned to elope from Birmingham, and 
Simeon was driver of the transfer truck 
which was sent to Sis Callie’s to get the 
trunk. He was of a height with Mr. Squibb, 
but he weighed thirty pounds more, and 
not one of those thirty pounds was fat. Mr. 
Broughton handled the heaviest trunk with 
ridiculous ease. 

He reached Sis Callie’s. The unsuspect- 
ing hired girl designated to him Picnic’s 
trunk, which she said was the baggage to 
be transferred. Simeon attached thereto a 
check, gave the girl the duplicate, received 
from her the sum of seventy-five cents, 


| hoisted the thing on his shoulder and 
| pitched it on the truck. Then he went on 
| about his business. 


Meanwhile Picnic Smith had been ex- 
day. Premonition 
weighed heavily upon him; he was victim 
to a hunch that all was not as it should be, 
wherefore he asked permission to quit 
work early, and immediately repaired to his 
boarding house. 

His thoughts were all of the jeweled 
sword. He was hoping against hope that 
Alley Squibb had not gone through with 
the deal. He entered the house, mounted 
the steps and walked into his room. One 
wild survey and Picnic staggered. Instinct 
had told him that something was wrong, 
but fact was going instinct several better. 
He unleashed a howl and catapulted 
through the door in search of information. 
The frightened hired girl gave it to him. 

“Y-y-yassuh, Mistuh Smith, I wages 
Sut 
Mistuh Squibb said it was to be give to the 
espressman an’ so I done same.’ 

Picnic departed suddenly and absolutely. 
He knew what it meant. Alley had bor- 
rowed five hundred dollars on the sword, 
the deal had failed—and Alley was about 
a In this moment of agar | revela- 
tion Mr. Smith’s soul seethed with hatred 
of Alley and terror of Mr. Broughton, for 
Picnic knew what Alley did not—he knew 
that the lost sword belonged to the Gar- 
gantuan truck driver. 

Simeon Broughton was not a gentleman 
whose wrath Mr. Smith delighted to incur; 
he was mammoth and muscular, slow to 
anger. 

“But 
mad . 

Picnic circulated through Darktown like 


my gosh! When he do git 


, a chicken recently deprived of the use of its 


head. .He was hunting his trunk, hunting 
Alley, hunting a way out of his difficulties. 

“Does any feller ever git closer to ster- 
mination than what I is, he’s gwine be en- 
tirely daid!” 

During Picnic’s mad _peregrinations 
through the downtown sector, Alley Squibb 
returned to Sis Callie’s. The girl followed 
him to the room and informed him of Mr. 
Smith's untimely return and frothing anger. 
Alley frowned. 

“Ain't that just like that cullud boy 
comin’ home to worry me thataway? Seems 
like there don't nobody leave me have a 

But since knowledge had come to the vic- 
tim, it behooved the arch-schemer to effect 
an immediate exodus. He did this with ex- 
treme neatness and remarkable dispatch. 


| He boarded a street car, alighted near the 


terminal and lost himself in a pool room lo- 
cated thereabouts. 

His plan was to sit steady until an hour 
or so before train time. 


EVENING POST 


Carrying with him his albatross of mis- 
ery, the soul-sick and foot-weary Picnic 
continued his search. And in this case inde- 
fatigable energy was rewarded. 

t was on Fourth Avenue. Simeon 
Broughton, feeling slightly hungry and 
knowing that he had plenty of time, left his 
truck’near the curb and descended upon a 
hot-dog stand, where he munched gustily 
upon several succulent Wieners while he ab- 
sorbed numerous bottles of soft beverage. 
And it was while he was engaged upon this 
gustatory excursion that Picnic Smith 
came upon the truck. 

It was piled high with trunks, but the eye 
of Mr. Smith located his own as unerringly 
as a mother can tell which twin from 
t’other. His eye quested down the block 
along the great mystery of the New South — 
the dilapidated one-horse drays whose anti- 
quated owners somehow manage to eke out 
a living by casual haulage. In that line 
Picnic discovered an old friend. The con- 
versation which ensued was brief, earnest 
and very much to the point. Five minutes 
Jater Pienic’s trunk, containing Alley’s 
clothes and Simeon’s sword, was on the old 
man’s dray. 

Picnic rode beside the driver. He gazed 
with genuine affection upon the swaying, 
knock-kneed horse. Behind him was his 
trunk. Certainly he had been within his 
rights in taking possession of his trunk 
wherever it happened to meet his eye. It 
was his property, and now he had posses- 
sion as well as the right of possession. He 
figured that something had been saved from 
the wreckage. Perhaps, too, Mr. Squibb 
would be reluctant to leave Birmingham 
without his extensive and expensive ward- 
robe. 

At about that time Simeon Broughton 
backed his well-loaded truck up against the 
baggage platform at the Terminal Station 
and disgorged its complement of trunks. 
Five minutes later a slinky figure appeared 
at the desk and presented a transfer check 
and a ticket to Knoxville. The baggage 
agent howled out the check number and 
the porter commenced his search for the 
desired trunk. 

Two minutes later came the call, “’Tain’t 
heah, boss man.” 

“What?” The clerk frowned. “It must 
be there. It should have come in on 
Broughton’s truck.” 

“*Tain’t heah—tha’s all what I knows.” 

Simeon was summoned. 

“Isn’t this one of your checks, Brough- 
ton?” 

“Yassuh, shuah is.’ 

“Where's the trunk?” 

“Right over yonder. I just brung it in.” 

A further inspection was made under the 
startled, if distant, eyes of Alley Squibb. 
The result of that search was definite—the 
trunk was not there. Simeon mopped a 
perspiring forehead with a red handker- 
chief. He couldn’t understand it. He re- 
membered each trunk, and though he 
couldn't locate the exact one that was miss- 
ing, he admitted in perfect frankness that 
one of them had disappeared. 

Ensued a series of long and violent dis- 
cussions, as the result of which the baggage 
man returned the trunk check to Alley 
Squibb, and that gentleman called Simeon 
Broughton aside for a conference. 

Both negroes were victims of melan- 
cholia. The loss of the trunk, under the 
circumstances, was disastrous to Alley. 
To Simeon the situation was fraught with 
horrid potentialities. They knew each other 
only casually, but Alley’s perceptions were 
sufficiently keen for him to understand 
that Simeon was infinitely more worried 
than he thought Alley was, wherefore Mr. 
Squibb played his cards cleverly. 

“Big boy,” said he, “you has shuah 
stahted somethin’.” 

“ Ain’t it the truth?” 

“'Tain’t nothin’ else. I woul’n’t be in yo’ 
shoes fo’ nothin’.” 

“N’r neither I woul’n’t. What you 
reckon they is gwine do to me?” 

Alley was optimistic. 

“Big Rock mos’ prob’ly. Six months 
or so. 

“Oh, lawsy!”’ 

“‘An’ then mos’ likely also they sues you. 
How come you to lose a trunk anyway?” 

“Slipped offen my truck, [reckon. Cain’t 
figger no other way. Ain’t lost ary thing 
else sence I been wukkin’ fo’ the comp’ny. 
Golly, I shuah wisht there was some way I 
could git out!’’ An idea struck and his face 
lighted. ‘‘ How "bout lettin’ me pay yo fo’ 
that trunk, Mistuh Squibb? Then you tells 
the spress comp’ny ev’ything is O. K. all 
right an’ I ‘ 
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Alley shook his head disconsolately. 
“Nothin’ doin’, Brother Broughton.” 
“How come not?” 

“You ain’t got how much money that 
trunk was wuth. You ain’t even got almost 
that much money. You don’t know what 
was in that trunk.” 

“What it was?” 

“A sword!” 

“A which?” 

“Sword. The swellest jeweled sword 
ever you set eyes on. There ain’t ever been 
a sword like that-a-one; diminds an’ sap- 
phers an’ rubles—hund’eds of ’em. That 
sword was wuth a thousan’ dollars was it 
wuth a copper. Nossuh, Mistuh Broughton, 
reckon you has done made up yo’ bed an’ is 
gwine lie in it.” 

Simeon did not answer immediately. His 
brain was functioning at top speed. A 
sword—a jeweled sword—a sword which 
by description exactly corresponded with 
his. Simeon hesitated. On the one hand 
was the prospect of genuine whole-souled 
trouble; on the other the losing of his most 
cherished possession. He did not doubt for 
an instant that the transfer company would 
institute proceedings against him should 
the matter not be settled, wherefore he 
reached the only possible decision, albeit it 
tore his heart from its moorings. 

“Cullud man,” he said, laying his big 
hand gently on Alley’s shoulder, “I reckon 
I e’n fix you up.” 

“That sword s¢ 

“T has got me a sword which is as good 
as yo’ sword an’ somethin’ over fo’ brawtus. 
I paid-me one thousan’ cash dollars fu’ that 
sword an’ I love it better than I would my 
twins if I had ~~, You come along wit 
me, an’ does you like it better I gives it to 
you an’ you gives me yo’ trunk check. How 

bout it?” 

Aliey was willing; more—he was eager. 
Whereas the lost weapon had not been his 
a rty, the sword thus given him would 
» his absolutely. Together the two men 
strode toward the glittering lights of Eight- 
eenth Street--one tall and lean, the other 
tall and heavy set. Only once did Alley ask 
a question: 

“Where this sword is at?” 

“Friend of mine has got it.” 

That was all. They turned south on 
Eighteenth, crossed the L. & N. tracks and 
came eventually to Avenue F. Alley’s steps 
lagged. He wasn’t particularly keen about 
strolling around on that thoroughfare. Half 
a block away he could see the gabled roof of 
Sis Callie Flukers’ boarding house, and the 
vision was remindful of certain highly un- 
= ape ee episodes cf the immediate past. 

le suggested that he would wait where he 
was and permit Simeon to fetch the sword, 
but Mr. Broughton refused. When, how- 
ever, a moment later, Simeon turned in at 
Sis Callie’s gate Alley balked. 

“‘How come¢ you to stop in heah, Mistuh 
Broughton?” 

“Craves to see a friend of mine.” 

“‘Le’s git the sword fust off.” 

“Us gits the sword quick enough. Come 
along.” 

Alley hesitated midway between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. Then a grim 
smile settled about his lips; he was a poker 
player of parts and bluffing was second na- 
ture with hirn. They could slip into the 
house with small chance of running foul of 
Picnic Smith, and should Sis Callie cross 
their path, Alley’s conscience was clear. So 
far as Sis Callie knew, he had not tried to 
escape; there was his trunk to prove it. 
And so Alley tcok a chance and followed 
Simeon into the house. 

The hallway was vacant; no sign of Sis 
Callie. At this hour of night the chances 
were that Miss Flukers and Picnic were 
both slumbering, more or less peacefully. 
Besides if there should be a show-down 
with Picnic, Alley planned to explain 
suavely that the deal was still hanging fire. 

They attained the second floor, and 
then, Caters Alley was entirely conscious 
of what was happening, Simeon Broughton 
had flung open the door of Picnic’s room 
and they were face to face with that diminu- 
tive and considerably startled personage. 
Alley’s eyes flashed apprehensively to 
Pienic’s face; had he missed the trunk? 
Pienic’s expression reflected only terror; 
vision of the massive figure of Simeon 
Broughton brought to Mr. Smith no surge 
of exaltation. He reflected bitterly that 
mayhem was about to be committed with 
himself as mayhemee. 

Simeon came straight to the point. 

“Picnic,” he announced, “I want to 
get my sword.” 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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© When you lon 12 for= 2 uae? 
a Satisfying Drink — 





When you're about to wilt under the blaze of a summer sun—when your 
parched throat cries out for relief—when your thirst is keen— 


That’s the time to get your hand round a cold bottle of ORANGE SQUEEZE. 












It will refresh you—delight you—and satisfy you more than any drink you 
know! 
The other SQUEEZE drinks are just as delicious as ORANGE SQUEEZE. 


Lemon, Lime, Grape, Cherry, Strawberry, Lemon-Lime—all distinctive flavors. 


URING the month of June, 
the Billy Squeeze orange 

and black felt cap and the Betty 
Squeeze story book of 16 pages 


with pictures, are given away 














free by Orange Squeeze dealers 
in exchange for 24 tops from 






Squeeze bottles. Caps for boys! 






Story books for girls! Just ask 
the man who sells ORANGE 
SQUEEZE. 



























| In Bottles Only—Everywher 


In nearly every city Orange Squeeze is bottled and distributed 
by a licensed bottler. If there is none in your town, full informa- 
tion regarding the Squeeze franchise may be had by writing to 
National Fruit Flavor Company, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


© N. F. F. Co. 
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‘rime MONARCH COFFEE Contest 


J x Ist Prize Winner—$300.00 
EvisavetTu Hosess- - - - - ~ + 2821 27th St., N. W., Washington, 
The Monarch Coffee Contest 2nd Prize Winner—$200. 00 


NNOUNCEMENT of the Monarch Coffee Contest was made aa SS, Rageateds 8063 6th Ave., Woodhaven, I, 
in The Saturday Evening Post on December 22, 1923, The 3rd Prize Winner—$100. 00 


rules required each contestant to trace the all-the-way-by-water H. S. ( 
route, from the headwaters of river navigation in Colombia to the 5. SsARDNER - - - - - - No. 1 Pershing Square, New York, 


Monarch Roasting Plant at Chicago. 4th Prize Winner—$50. 00 
The judges who decided on the distribution of prizes were: ERnest S. Crospy - = -148K It A 3uffal 
James A, Losty, Ph.D., Professor Foreign Trade, College of Com- ’ . ae eae ee 


merce, De Paul University. = 
Arthur Nethercot, Ph.D., Department of English, Northwestern sth Prize Winner $25.00 

University Leow A. Rios - - - -- Ashmead Place 
Lewis Carlyle Sorrell, A.B., Professor Transportation, School of 

Commerce and Administration, University of re bon : Five $10. 00 Prize Winsee 


Y Epwarp M. Reap- - - - 5649 Cates Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. C. R. ADaMs - - -- - : 2 ee - P. O. Box X-1, Merced, Calif 
KveretTt M. SWAIN - - - - ---- -- --- 1547 1tst Nat'l Bank, Chicago, Ill 
He_en MARIE ScoTT - - - - ae - - - - Waupun, Wisconsin 
Marky Payne Dierricn - . . - - 534 N. Seminole Ave., Okmulgee, Okla 


#3" 
Special—a Pound Package of MONARCH COFFEE Fifty-five $5.00 Prize Winners 


" ‘ ‘ Doris F. Cope, Washington, D. C J. C. Shugert, Chicago, I lorraine M. Guenther, Sabula, la 
for 1000 Letters of Exceptional Merit HA. Horn, Live Oak, Fla. A. J. Smalshaf, Columbus, Ga ‘. O. Galloway, Wyoming, O 
‘ 4 Allen Isaacson, C ambridge, ase M. ©. Wells, Cincinnati, O J Hoffert, amp Hill, Pa 
Te )USANDS of letters were received in answer to the Monarch Miss Mary Blomeyer, Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. E lizabeth L. Osborne, Saint San Francisco, Calif 
Coffee Contest-—not only from the United States, but from W. F. Hill, Newton, N. J. _ Helena, Calif * Oklahoma City, Okla 
Mexico, the Philippine Islands, South America, Europe Joseph Leeming, Buffalo, N.Y; Parker, Orange, Tex ! r. Fla 
Letters came from men and women in all walks of life can E. ee cog te 4 York, N Fda S. Re , Kelia, Kauai, Hawaii Gertrude , Chicago, I a 
wee Saw ee . P 4 ; iolet Osborn t. Vernon, ? Mins : Mobile, Ali McDougall, Kansas City o 
from students in grammar schools, high schools and SG Gaberan as. Vernon,’ N. Y. cH For . a ihe Mana Philadelphia Pa 
In addition to the prize winners listed on this page, 1000 ‘ Edith Asheroft, Brooklyn, N. Y. Albert H. Moore, Albany Nicholas Malouf, Los Angeles, Calit 
anta who wrote letters of exceptional merit, will receive, free i" ! ' gory, San we ao, Calif. J Nuge nt, sicnor raw H. S« nah, Brooks un, * . 
ch 26 4 ound vine . eo . ‘ ews, resno, aura rgue, aneas City ice Stevenson, alo to all 
harge, @ pound package of Monarch Coffee J}. C, Brakeman, Bernie, Out , Canada James Beach, Williamsville, N.Y it. T. F. Wellings, New York, N. Y 
REID, MURDOCH & CO. ton, R.B Boncrost. Rosw N Men. re. James D. Jacobs, Danville, Pa Arthur Rarig, Seattle, Wash 
: \MUBDGCH ECO George J ‘illman, Cine innati, A. P itlow, Allentown, Pa PS. Smith, New York, N. ¥ 
Established 1853 . — hee vonn Eva M. West, Kansas City, Mo. P. S. Yewdale, Milwaukee, Wis Krank R. Schnell, Wilmington, N. ¢ 
Chicago Boston Pittsburgh New York E. T. Thomas, Haddonfield, J L.. N. Savedge, Alliance, V: K. Schwab, Atlantic City, N. J 
t él Mrs. Sara Zimmerman, poy oO W. Gibbons, Valley Cottage, Rockland J. Hynes, Washington, D 
J. B. Sieglinger, Woodward, Okla Co., N.Y frances Daniels, Milledgeville, Ga 
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Charleston, 





























Winners of 300 Prizes of a Package of Wrens ae Dae Pine ats 


3-Pound Package of 
Monarch Coffee, Tea and Cocoa Meneech Ciel 


. Mass.; Ivar Knapp, Grand Mrs. P. P. Bowsher, Ocean Park, Cal.; Edith 
je R. Miller, Madison, Wis.; Mary M. Miller, Madison, W « xe Ne M. Weber, Nyack, N. Y.; Ida M: ay Marty, 
. Buffalo, N. ¥.; Charles RK. Cheney, Bellevue, lowa; C. H. Keith, tte, r , Fort Audubon, N. J.; Julia Hardin, Elizabeth, 
! . Boston, Mave J. M. Beatty, Jr., Baltimore, Md Mrs. M Tr, Sanders, Wilmington, D M.D N M " - : . New London, Wis 
New Rochelle ; Ethel Butterfield, Broke 2 mow. Nebr.; Norman S. Goodsill, San Slane, ( alif.; BK Long Pine, Nebraska 
Cincinnati, Ohio; J, Dunlap, Frankfort, Ind.; C.F. Full Lakewood, Oh A. Cusick, Stoc kton, ; Frances Gaylord, Cleve J N . Macon, a Mrs \ 
land, Ohio; Howard M. Burtch, Chicago, Ul Mary Galford 2 ake, lowa; Mhervae 5, So . Methuen, Mass.; Charles . y “ an B. E. James, Jack 
it) Howes. Creeafield, Maes.; Jesse A. Roush, Indianapolia, : Phiilips, New York, N. Y.; le, Fla.; A. EB. Richards, Denver, Colo 
kK. 1 New Hrunswk N. J.; J. L. Sweeay, Harrisburg Pa.; " | > i Pegey Baker, Hampton D. % . Fulton, Mo.; Morton J. Kinne 
Tani, Jersey City, N dong, Bourds ( olo.; Ope Crawly, é F.C. Klesath, Dana, Il; Andrew a5 
Frank Lincoin, Dallas, ‘ r ». Spear rt Hadeen, Seattle, Wash.; Mary A W. Solandt, Granby, Conn; Harriet rs ayo 1 a 
Hitcheoock, Columbus, Ohio; A. ¢ a ; Alma K F kawanna, N. ¥ Georges M Wien Wasl . at Barrington, Mass. ; 7 @) vt = Jk 
ington, D. C.: Mise f Summit, N! J.; Sr. M a, Spring Green, ; nce Agress, Dallas, Texan; John K Py, Masters, Buffalo, N. V.; Esther W jo Hin a © x } 
jr.. Lansing, Mich Crawtord, Vermilion ; BP. Wagner, Mohawk, "N Y.; Mre. A Mackern, y Hinedale, y ass.; J. Addison Smith, Seatth =) Ge) 
Davia, Bedlord fich.; ©. J. Reilly, Beatrice, Nebr.; A. Osbon, Chicago, in; E. J. Dayle, | Bre one y ster, New York, N. ¥ 
J Minne tbls Isabel Miller, , Colo.; W. Peckworth, Brookline, Pa.; KR! R. Heilig Mt Wir ER bes Richmond, Vt.; N. J. Staab, 
Pa ‘ ughton, Mich «. ©. T. Burdick, F ore, Fla; Rac hel Clark, Richmond, Vermont as | *. Bertram, St 
sfiett, Syracw N.Y heater R. Benedict, Liberty, N. Y.; 1 ‘ ‘ joa 1.; Joseph Gottesman, Brooklyn . ; Bernard Guetafson, Bayfield, 
¥.: G. Vv le, Roc he ster, N. Y eturah Elicks, Kinston, N. ¢ eo, ALS t Providence, K. 1.; Wis.; : 1. Gerhard, Stapleton, N ; 
unna, Mict ce kK MeNeel, Beloit, Wis.; Ida ay bee ae ~ WwW ichita, ; Jos. Suatell, Milwaukee s.; A. F y Sehrefiler, Hasbrouck Heights, 
Dickinson, N Dr, T. L. Carter, U.S. N., San Franciaeo, Calif.; Mabel Bennett, La Grande, Ore.; Win P . N ;. Henryetta Armstrong, Albert Lea, Minn.; Mry. S. W. Watson, Tekoa, Wash.; 
rton, Wash lizabeth B. Ady, Sharon, Md.; Kaws ard O Bri n ty Conn.; Elizabeth Murray, Carthage . I Hoover, Turlock, Cal.; Kahl, Fhatcher, Ariz.; Mrs. Mabel B. Chazal, Wood 
Columbus Harold Fuller, Appteton, Wis.; FE. B . airtield, Lincoln, Nebr.; [edith M. Larrabee, Gardiner, Maine; bury, N. J.;. Ruthmary e, Chic BRO, Ly L. Dean, Ludlowville, N ¥ ; Mary 
Harry Sengstacken, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; C. C. Seott, Bloomfield, aN : sae I. Peterson, Chicago, IL; Mes. BE. C. Grothe, Harrold, k. Gibson, New Castle, Pa.; J. A. Fra i = Lansing, Mich.; Georgia Friend, 
I>; J. KR. Kiumpp, Pulea, Okla.; J. WH. Met auley, Newark, Ny ©. Anderson, University, N. D.; Ruth Allen, begg px Atiz.; Gloucester, Masa.; W Kiernan, East Orange J R.L Campbell Heltinghan, 
©. Angove, Canton, Ohio ire. M. L. Ayers, Dickinson, 4 B. Adkins, Lima, Ohio; Mrs. Minnie S. Baker, Hallsboro, ast F. J. Viner, Omata, Neb.; Mrs. Ha N ‘, *, Idaho; 
George K. Bassett, Coolidge Corner, Mass.; Robert M. Burke bn’ Los Angeles, Calif Mies Anna \ Dennett. * Wellsburg, T, Colo.; KF. Nortman VF coed Bag Vis.; Mrs. Harry M elsohn, Mt 
Va.; Thoma Borland, Lexington, Va.; 1D. H. Blakelock, Chicago, IL; Harvey E ‘Be idler, Bluffton, Ohio; C. S. Burtehoell, ans Crawford, Louisville, Ky.; Earl Light, Arapahoe, Nebr.; Gertrude 
San Franeincw, Calif Perry M. Bjornson, Grand Forks, D.; Wm, P. Chase, Binghamton, N. V.; Julia Buechler, Grand Forks, Graham, bectene Beach, Fla Katherine H. Ste +. Lima, Ohio; Wm, R. Snyder, 
N. Dy Bred Bryon, Pittabur bh, I Jay 1 Kennewick, Wash.; M. A. Buechler, Gri and Forks, N. D.; H, O. Breedlove, Lexington, Ky Lucy Re f:idora lowa; Laura Lee Pyle, Rockford, Ill; Richard 
- Elizabeth Carlisle, Port’ Huron ; Frank M arter, Baltimore, Md.; ‘1 ‘ * Boston, Mass.; Mrs. J F. Uhl, Portland, Ore 7; Hu Kruse, Swe , lowa; James McClure, Shreveport, La.; 
. Independence, Fans.; G. H Canfield rtha ; x Puy, Buf N. Y.; } Dutton, Roanoke, V: Marion R. Ma uley, Seattle, Wash.; ‘ Nicek, Lincoln, Nebr.; Ivan C, Lund 
Ouray, Cole.; W. H. Day, M Muss 0 ‘ Mra M a blom, Port Clinton, Ohio;’ Grace . 3 , N. Dak.; E. M. Nolan, Paterson, 
; & Davia Portland, Ore Gre » M. Bichel, bust: ilo, V M 4. Evans, Ss n, Mase.; je N. J.; R. G. Nilson, r, Ma . » A. Nortman, Milwaukee, Wis.; Knoud 
; Henry A. Fox, Hastings-on Hudeon, N.Y Geo. A Maher Buck Lodge, Md.; George W. Finney, Grand Rapids, H. Sehnet Brooklyn, N. Y.;) ¢ nareee Schram, Manilla, lowa; Gladys Pfeifer, Home 
erie Gtipman, Minneapolis, Minn; ©. 1 Graver, Philade Iphia, P J. Glosser, Maywood, Hl.; Thomas N xl wood, Ill.; Emily Hussey, Berkeley, Calif.; N. J. Howard, Muskogee, Okla.; Bertha B 
©. Gritin, Alva e) Mra, J. A. Howard, Bierce Mich.; Reno Hunt, Wichita, Kans Honeywell, Westtown, N. Y.; Pac Houghton, Watsontown, Pa.; Mrs, M. F. Wood, 
C.K. Hicks, Kinston, N. ¢ Mrs. Maude 1 tzel, East Aurora, N. Y S. R. Hornelius, Searborough, N. V.; W. J. Wagner, Cleveland, Ohio; Ruth Eastman, Oregon, IIL; 
Magdalen Hendrix, Chicago, IL; Weaver Harris, Ni ; John W. "Hough, Chicago. : Robert Eastman, Chicago, IL; James Eastman, — Ill.; Maxina Eckstein, Pitts 
gy 8 ullus, Texas; ¢ Hurlbut, Washington, D. ¢ Lucile a Clinton H. Jones, burgh, Pa.; Kenneth H. Barbour, No. Tarrytown, ¥.; Russell H. Gist, Clarksburgh, 
South Orange, A. A. Jennings, Pe » VY.; Mra. Abe Kr uth is.; 3 are . ‘y, Lake George W. Va.; Louis srosenbeck, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Nar D. M. Gilchrist, Gobles, Mich 
N. \ irene .¥ tottict Clinton, r . KE. Loveland, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.;  L. efter, . sf LaFetra, Margaret Boyle Nashville, Tenn.; Alice Zacha ry, Daytona Beach, Fla.; Frances F 
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(Continued from Page 146) 

His sword! Alley Squibb quivered. Was 
it possible 

Picnic turned green with terror. The 
dread moment had come—the moment 
when he must produce the sword which had 
been loaned to Alley Squibb. Mr. Smith 
flashed Alley a look of mute, humble plead- 
ing. 

““Mistuh Squibb,” he groaned, “‘ Mistuh 
Broughton wants me to give him a sword.” 

Things were happening a trifle too swiftly 
to suit Alley, so he merely answered, 
“ Ain’t it so?” 

Picnic opened his lips to explain that the 
sword was temporarily in use. Then a new 
idea came to him; better to feign a search 
and to pretend surprise when he should 
find it missing. Simeon would be furious, 
of course; but, after all, that fury would be 
tame by comparison with the homicidal 
anger which would beset Mr. Broughton 
should he ever learn the use to which his 
prized jewel actually had been put. Picnic 
determined to hunt through his trunk, ex- 
hibit consternation at his discovery of the 
sword’s disappearance; and then, if lucky, 
he might eventually redeem the sword from 
Semore Mashby and return it to its owner. 
Besides, this seemed about as good a time 
as any to let Mr. Broughton know that all 
was not as it should be. 

And so he staggered to the corner and 
flung back the lid of his trunk. Alley’s eyes 
followed the progress of the other man and, 
as Mr. Squibb glimpsed the missing trunk, 
he felt a queer little chill traverse his spinal 
column. 

“Wigglin’ 
self, “‘I don’t begin to understan’ 
what I knows about this!” 

Certainly the trunk had no business in 
Mr. Smith’s room, and from the startled 
attitude of that gentleman it was apparent 
that Picnic had no idea the sword was in 
the trunk. Meanwhile Simeon Broughton 
surveyed the scene without the faintest sus- 
picion that his two companions were suffer- 
ing agony. 

Picnic talked as he worked, postponing 
until the ultimate moment the disclosure. 
In the middle of the room stood the be- 
wildered Alley Squibb. Instinct informed 
him that he was in entirely too close prox- 
imity to trouble, but desperation and lack 
of comprehension anchored his feet. 

*‘Swell sword, Simeon,” soliloquized Pic- 
nic. ‘“Suttinly was noble of you to loaned 
it to me. Woul’n’t have nothin’ happen to 
that sword fo’ nothin’. Ain’t never let it git 
outen my sight. Nossuh, not ary one time. 
Right heah in my trunk I keeps it.” 

And then a wild squeal of amazed ex- 
ultation issued from Mr. Picnic Smith. 
Eager shaking fingers dived below certain 
personal garments of Mr. Squibb and 
emerged clutching the sword. 

Picnic Smith didn’t know where the 
sword came from; as a matter of fact, he 
didn’t care. There it was. He opened the 
case and the instrument smiled up at him 
in all its jeweled elegance. Delirious with 
happiness at this snatching of safety from 
disaster, he staggered across the room and 
placed the thing in the hands of Simeon 
Broughton. 

“There’s yo’ sword, Brother Broughton. 
An’ believe my words when I utters that I 
is glad to git shet of it.” 

Simeon gazed sadly upon the pride of his 
heart. Then saanbay he made his sacri- 
ficial offer. He extended it,to Alley Squibb. 

“Here you is, Brother Squibb. Take it 
an’ go.” 

Alley took it. He wasn’t particularly 
anxious to take it, but he didn’t know what 
else to do. 

Picnic Smith watched in consternation. 
Simeon giving his sword to Alley Squibb! 
The thing was unthinkable. Then athought 
struck Mr. Smith and a vast dignity settled 
upon his narrow shoulders. He knew some- 
thing was wrong, and he had no intention 
of permitting his friend, Mr. Broughton, to 
be the victim. There was stern determina- 
tion in the glance he bestowed upon Alley 
Squibb and a metallic timbre to his voice, 


tripe,” he muttered to him- 
half of 


“Gimme!"" he commanded, extending 
his hands. 

“Huh?” 

“Gimme!” 

“Which?” 

“‘Somethin’ you borried which ain’t never 
yet been returned bac k!’ 

‘But, Picnic 

“Gimme! Quick!” 

Alley Squibb and Picnic Smith stared 
straight at each other. In the background 
was the bewildered but interested Simeon 
Broughton. 

Reluctantly Mr. Squibb returned the bor- 
rowed sword to Picnic Smith. 

“Heah you is, Brother Smith,” he 
mourned. ‘‘I hope you is salisfried.”’ 

“Not yet.” Picnic turned to Simeon. “I 
gave you back yo’ sword which I borried 
offen you, di’n’t I, Brother Broughton?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“On account of some kind of foolishment, 
you gave it to Mistuh Squibb, didn’t you?” 

“Yeh; I had to.” 

* A’right. Havin’ give it to him one time, 
you don’t owe it to him no mo’, does you?” 

“No-o. T 

“Then Mistuh Squibb | gave me that 
sword. Ain’ t it so, Alley? 

“Uh-huh.’ 

“ A’right ag’in. Now, Mistuh Broughton, 
I returns yo’ sword back to you again as a 
present fum me.” 

Simeon’s head .roved slowly around on 
the top of his neck. 

“Hot dam! Picnic, you suttin do make 
things circulate.” 

“An’ that ain’t all, Simeon. 
other things on my mind. 
that sword a minute.” 

Simeon handed him the weapon. Picnic, 
invested with an enormous and comprehen- 
sive dignity, weighed it speculatively. His 
eyes focused grimly upon the cowering 
Alley Squibb and his fingers closed firmly 
about the grip. Slowly, positively and sig- 
nificantly he withdrew the shiny blade 
from its scabbard. 

He addressed Mr. Broughton, but his gaze 
never wavered from the horror-stricken face 
of Mr. Squibb. 


I_has got 
Leave me hold 


“Plenty sharp, ain’t it, Simeon? Wonder | 


is it any good fo’ cuttin’ dark meat. Lemme 
see 

Something in the manner of the man 
with the sword caused Alley Squibb to re- 
member that he had an important engage- 
ment elsewhere. He came abruptly to the 
conclusion that the engagement must be 
kept immediately or even a moment or 
two sooner, wherefore he turned and started 
for the door. 

Picnic’s arm went back. The sword 
swished through the atmosphere. An eerie 
shriek of terror pealed from Mr. Squibb’s 
throat as he descended the stairway in one 
leap andthree bumps. He reached the street 
and spurned the landscape in his progress 
toward some spot a few miles beyond the 
horizon. 

Picnic Smith turned smilingly to his pon- 
derous friend. 

“Golly, ain’t he the runnin’est man? 

“Uh-huh. . . Tell me somethin’, 
Picnic, what does all this mean?” 

Picnic was master of the situation. He 
shrugged indifferently. 

“Ain’t no use esplainin’ to you, Brother 
Broughton. You woul’n’t never under- 
stand.” 

And then the eye of Mr. Picnic Smith fell 
upon the gaping trunk. Spread to his gaze 
was all the daming elegance of the late Mr. 
Squibb’s wardrobe— checked suits and suits 
of striped serge;. silken shirts and sheer 
hose; screaming ties and snappy hats. 
Pienic chuckled as he summoned Simeon 
Broughton to his side. 

“Lemme show you some new clothes 
I got, Simeon. Ain't they swell?” 

‘Gosh!’’ Simeon's eyes were wide with 
envy. ‘Where at did you git all them 
things, Picnic?” 

“Them clothes?” Mr. Picnic Smith was 
quite casual in his explanation. 
profits fum a li’l’ business deal which I has 
recently undergone.” 
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HIGH STANDARD 


PAINT 





For the walls and ceilings of 
every room in your home 
Mello-Gloss will provide a 
finish cheerful “and inviting 


les satin-like finish gives a * 


life and depth of color that 
are refreshingly attractive 
And because this finish can 
be cleaned by wiping with 
a damp cloth, or washed 
with soap and water, if 
necessary, its first-day neu 

ness and freshness are easily 
and quickly restored. Thus 
beauty and economy are 
combined. 
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Never turns white 








































































HE FINISH of the entrance hallway and the stair- 
way leading to the upper part of the house, deserves 
particular consideration. This finish should be lustrous, 
revealing in beautiful effect the natural wood grain, yet 
a finish that will withstand the heavy wear it will have. 
Today, the well-informed painter knows that he can 
produce such a finish with Neptunite, for this varnish 
has a heavy body which levels perfectly, sets slowly 
allowing ample time for careful working, and dries to a 
hard, mirror-like surface. 

Of interest to the home owner is the fact that the 
beauty of Neptunite is a permanent beauty—that it 
will resist the wear of scufhing feet and the destructive 
action of steam, hot water, mud or melting snow. Nep- 
tunite never turns white. It won't even scratch white 

There are four Neptunite Varnishes—each specifi 
cally made for a specific purpose —for floors, Neptunite 
Floor — for exterior work, Neptunite Spar — for a rubbed 
finish, Neptunite Rubbing —for woodwork, gloss finish, 
Neptunite Interior, 

Neptunite is carefully made, and just as carefully 
sold. Only one dealer—the Lowe Brothers Dealer —in 
your community can supply you. From kim you can be 
assured of getting not only high quality paints and 
varnishes, but also sound advice as to how to use them. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio Factories Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 
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One of the many homes, in- 

cluding the largest and finest 

in America, equipped with a 
McCray refrigerator. 


A MSCRAY IN YOUR HOME 
MEANS Sgfety and Economy 


AFETY, because the McCray keeps foods pure and 
wholesome, in all theiroriginal freshness and tempting 
flavor. Economy, because the McCray prevents spoilage 
and uses a minimum of ice or current, as the case may be. 


Remember, the unseen things are vital in a refrigerator. 
McCray quality i is in-built; going through to every hidden 
detail. There are McCray refrigerators in use for a quarter 
of a century still giving satisfactory service. 


The superior service of the McCray is the result of 
exclusive construction features, highest grade materials, 
the skill and experience developed in our 34 years of fine 
refrigerator building. McCray builds refrigerators for all 
purposes -- for hotels, clubs, restaurants, hospitals, insti- 
tutions, stores and markets, as well as homes. 


Look for the 


McCRAY 


name plate 
' McCray residence models may be used without change for either ice 
or mechanical refrigeration; commercial models are readily adapted 
for machine use. Outside icing feature, originated and developed 
by McCray, available if desired. Residence models from $35 up. 


You'll find it on the 
refrigerator equip 
ment in the herter 
grocery stores, mar 
kets, restaurants, ss : . F 
otels and in home Send coupon for complete information; we'll gladly suggest specific 
p equipment to meet your needs. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities (See Telephone Directory) 
Factory, Kendallville, Ind. 


REF RIGERATORS 
for all. ures = 


2412 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Please send me further information about the refrigerators checked. 


Check below the refrigerators 
in which you are particularly 
interested, 

a , ' 
L_} Residences CI Florists 


Name 
CJ Markets [_] Grocers 

City 
[_] Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs 
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| they offered it to me. 
| other the script didn’t seem to read right. 
| One misses these chances,” 





“So you're the old man’s nephew, eh?” 
said Mr. Slingsby. “Great old boy. And 
what have you been doing with yourself 
since you arrived?”’ 

Bill related the simple annals of his first 
week in London, touched on Judson, men- 
tioned two theatrical performances of a 
musical nature which he had attended. 

“Oh, so you’ve seen the Girl in Pink 
Pajamas?” said Mr. Slingsby, interested. 
| ‘How did you like it? Think it would go in 
| New York? I own part of that show, you 
know.’ 

Bill’s feeling of belonging to a lesser 
order of creation became more marked. He 
had not Judson’s airy familiarity with the 
theatrical world, and men who owned parts 
of shows were personages to him. 

“Really?” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Slingsby carelessly. 
“T do quite a lot of that sort of thing.” He 


| nodded i in friendly fashion at a passing ex- 


quisite. “Renfrew,” he explained. “‘He’s 
starring in It Pays to Flirt at the Regent. 
You ought to go and see that. Good show. 
I’m sorry I didn’t take a part of it when 
But somehow or 


Bill was perplexed. For a manager of 


| the London branch of one of the largest 


firms in America, pulp paper seemed to 
mean very little in Mr. Slingsby’s life. He 
began to think that the solution of the 

mystery of the fallen-off profits might be 
simpler than Uncle Cooley had gn 
Something akin to dislike of this splendid 

rson crept over him. Mr. Slingsby made 

im feel inferior, and Bill was not fond of 
feeling inferior. And what right, Bill asked 
himself with some warmth, had fellows to 
make fellows feel inferior when fellows 
the first fellows—couldn’t handle an excel- 
lent business in such a manner as to 
make it show a decent profit? He looked 
critically across the table at Mr. Slingsby. 
Yes, he disliked the man. And if the four- 
flusher continued trying to impress him 
with his beastly theatrical ventures and his 
rotten theatrical friends he ran a grave risk 
of being told precisely where he got off. 

In fact, decided Bill—no time like the 
present—he would give him this informa- 
tion now. True, he was the man’s guest 
and full of his hors d’ceuvres and meat; but 
as these doubtless would be charged up to 
the office, no nice scruples need restrain 


him. 

“Uncle Cooley,” he said, changing the 
subject with an abruptness perhaps a trifle 
brusque, for Mr. oy had just been 
commenting—apropos of a_ spectacular 
young lady who had recently passed the 
table—on chorus girls, their morals and the 
opportunities a man financially interested 
in the theater had of enjoying their stimu- 
lating society—‘‘ Uncle Cooley,” said Bill 
coldly, now thoroughly convinced that his 
dislike amounted to positive loathing, 

“asked me while I was over here to try to 
find out why the profits on the London end 
of the business had fallen off so badly. He’s 
very worried about it.” 

here was a pause. The introduction of 
the cold business note seemed to have 
stunned Mr. Slingsby. He looked sur- 
prised, hurt, astonished, wounded, pained, 
amazed and cut to the quick. 

“What?” he cried, and his demeanor 
was that of one who has been stabbed in the 
back by a trusted friend. For half an hour 
he had been honoring Bill with his cordial 

eniality, and now this had happened. 

ou could see that Wilfrid Slingsby was 
shaken. But he pulled himself together. 
He laughed. He laughed nastily. 

“Profits fallen off?” he said, regarding 
Bill unfavorably. He did not try to conceal 
his opinion that Bill, a brief while before the 
companion of his revels, now ranked in his 
esteem about on a level with the first waiter. 
“If you ask me I should say your uncle ought 
to be there are any profits at all. Let 
me tell you that there aren’t many men in 
my position who could show such a good 
balance sheet. Not many, believe me!” He 
glowered darkly at Bill. ‘You understand 
the pulp-and- -paper business thoroughly, of 
course 

Ne,” said Bill shortly. 

It was just the sort of ae this sort 
of man would ask. Bitter regret for a mis- 
spent youth surged through him. If only 
he had employed those wasted hours in 
learning all about pulp paper—and what 
more entertaining subject could a young 
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man in the springtime of life find for his 
attention?--he would now be in a position 
to cope with this Slingsby. As it was, he 
feared that Slingsby was going to trample 
on him. His surmise was correct. Mr. 
Slingsby trampled all over him. 

“Ah,” said that gentleman with odious 
superiority, ‘‘in that case it is hardly worth 
while for me to go into the matter. Still, I 
will try to put it in the simplest nursery 
language.” 

Mr. Slingsby’s idea of putting it in sim- 
ple nursery language was to pour over Bill 
a flood of verbiage about labor conditions, 
rates of exchange and economic practica- 
bilities that had his young friend gasping 
like a fish before he had spoken ten words. 
No wood that ever entered Mr. Paradene’s 
mill had heen more well and truly re- 
duced to pulp than was Bill at the end of 
fifteen minutes. And when, after taking a 
quick breath at the cone lusion of this period, 
his host showed signs of beginning Chapter 
II, he could endure no more. He realized 
that he was retiring in disorder and leaving 
the field to the enemy, but that could not 
be helped. Glancing at his watch, he mut- 
tered an apology and rose. Mr. Slingsby, 
restored ta his old cheery self by this 
triumph, became instantly cordial once 
more. 

“Got to go?” he said, 
to be moving myself.” 

He called for the bill, signed it in a bold 
hand, hurled silver on the plate, nodded 
like a monarch in acknowledgment of the 
waiter’s charmed gratitude, and led the 
way out. 

“Coming my way?” 

“T think I'll be getting back to my flat. 
I have some letters to write.’ 

“Why not go to your club?” 

“T don’t belong to any clubs in London.” 

“Hope you're comfortable in this flat of 
yours. If you feel like moving mention my 
name at the Regal and they’ll treat you 
right.” 

“‘I have taken the flat for three months,” 
said Bill, resolved that nothing would ever 
induce him; to mention this man’s name 
anywhere. 

“Where are you living?” 

“Battersea. Marmont Mansions.’ 

Mr. Slingsby raised his black eyebrows. 

“Battersea? Why on earth do you want 
to go and bury yourself in a hole like 
Battersea?”’ 

“Because it’s cheap,’ 
set teeth. 

“Taxi!” said Mr. Slingsby, scorning to 
plunge any deeper into the degrading sub- 
ject, and bowled swiftly away like a Roman 
emperor going somewhere in his chariot. 

So strangely is human nature constituted 
that it was this unconcealed contempt on 
the other’s part for his little nook that 
definitely set the seal on Bill’s dislike. The 
captain-of-industry manner, the theatrical 
swank, the lecture on pulp paper—all these 
things he might have forgiven. It would 
not have been easy, but he might have done 
it. But this was unpardonable. Be it 
never so mérely rented furnished, a man’s 
little home is his little home; and if he is a 
man of spirit he resents fellows with blue 
chins sneering at it. By the time Bill put 
his latchkey in the door of Number 9, Mar- 
mont Mansions, he was in a state of such 
nervous hostility to Mr. Slingsby as only 
tobacco and the ungirt loin could soothe. 
He removed his coat, his collar, his tie and 
his shoes, lit a pipe and settled down on the 
sofa in the sitting room. He brooded 
sullenly. 

“Darned gas bag!” 

He brooded further. 

“Pulling all that stuff!” 

He brooded yet again. 

“T believe the man’s a crook, and I’m 
going to keép an eye on him!” 

He was still chewing on this stern resolve 
when the doorbell rang. He got up reluc- 
tantly. He!assumed the ringer to ot Jud- 
son, who had a habit of forgetting his 
latchkey. He went along the passage and 
opened the door. 

It was not Judson. It was a girl. 


“Perhaps I ought 


said Bill between 


mr 


HERE was a pause. It is always discon- 
certing for a young man of orthodox 
views on costume to discover, after going to 
the door to admit a male friend, and not 
having bothered to put on his coat, collar 
or shoes for the task, that he is face to 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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Either its Genuine White Pine, 
or it isn’t White Pine at all- 


A“ JOD many people have asked 
why Weyerhaeuser takes so 
much trouble to brand its output of 
genuine White Pine with the species- 
mark—“Genuine White Pine.” 


This is done that there may be no 
mistake about it. 


Itis not meant to imply any deroga- 
tion to any other wood. Western Soft 
Pine, for instance, is a soft white wood 
of excellent working qualities. Mil- 
lions of feet of it are used every year 
for interior house trim, and so on. 
Home-building and industry would 
be badly off without Western Soft Pine. 


But genuine White Pine is the chosen 
wood of the pattern-maker, the 
model-maker,the wood-worker inany 
craft who needs a close-grained soft 
wood that works easily and holds true. 


These men have been hearing all 
kinds of substitute talk—‘‘ Well, White 
Pine is just about played out. You 

can’t get the good stuff any more.” 


The fact is that there is enough gen- 
uine White Pine in Idaho alone to 
take care of all the legitimate needs of 
generations to come. The real thing— 
of quality beyond question. 


So the Weyerhaeuser Mills —the 
largest producers of genuine White 
Pine in America, are now branding 
every piece of White Pine they man- 
ufacture—not only with the Weyer- 
haeuser trade mark, but also with the 
shecies-mark, “Genuine White Pine.” 





OU see here an example of the 

way Weyerhaeuser has devel- 
oped its business into a specialist lum- 
ber service. 


A personal service that follows 
through to the individual user of lum- 
ber and his local lumber merchant. 


In this matter of supplying genuine 
White Pine, for example, there is a 
Weyerhaeuser Service Man whose 
main function is to advise with such 
White Pine users as the pattern- 
maker. 


He is a specialist in woods. 


He will help you to determine the 
particular grades of genuine White 
Pine best suited to the work in hand 
—beth in working quality and econ- 
omy. 


When the requirements are de- 
cided, he will arrange for your speci- 
fications to be supplied with species- 
marked genuine White Pine through a 
convenient local dealer. Or he will 
facilitate car-load mill shipments 
when preferred and advantageous. 


He then becomes available at all 
times in the future as other current 
problems come up. 


In short, he is carrying through 
right to the door of the individual 
lumber user and lumber dealer the 
same personal responsibility that leads 
the Weyerhaeuser organization to 
brand its White Pine both with the 


Weyerhaeuser trade mark and with 
the species-mark as well. 


HE Weyerhaeuser Service Man 
is now planning his engagements 
ahead. We should appreciate early cor- 
respondence from manufacturers and 
lumber merchants who wish to have 
this Weyerhaeuser personal attention. 
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Here is a White Pine pattern that has seen continuous ser- 
= for more than thirty years. It is a pattern for a truck 

and was made in 1892 for the Northern Pacific Rail- 
om The only repairs necessary in that time were a few 
small iron strips to hold the sections together. An excep- 
tional record, to be sure, but one that clearly indicates why 
White Pine has always been preferred by the pattern-maker. 




















WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
Sor boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 








Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with representatives throughout the country. 
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face with a strange girl. And this was a 
distinctly attractive girl. Bill, as we know, 
was in love with Alice Coker. Nevertheless, 
his eyesight remained good and he was 
consequently quite able to see how distinctly 
attractive this girl was. Girls, of course, 
fell into two classes—Alice Coker and 
others; but there was no disguising the 
fact that his visitor came very high up in 
the ranks of the others. She was a = Any 
fair-haired girl, with a trim figure delignt- 
fully arrayed in a dress of some brown 
material-—it was not really brown; it was 
beige; but Bill had not an eye for these 
niceties. He was particularly aware of her 
eyes. They were very blue and seemed unu- 
sually large. She was staring at him—and 
to his embarrassed thinking, staring with a 
sort of incredulous horror, as if he hurt her 
in some sensitive spot. 

Bill blushed pinkly and endeavored to 
wriggle his feet under the mat. In the store 
on Forty-second Street where he had pur- 
chased them those socks had looked ex- 
tremely pleasing; but now he would fain 
have hidden their gleaming pinks and 
greens from sight; and he reflected mood- 
ily how rash a young man is who in this 
world of sudden and unexpected crises 
takes off his shoes in the daytime. So that, 
taking one thing with another, Bill in that 
first instant contributed nothing toward 
the task of making this interview go off 
with a swing. 

The girl was the first to speak. 

“‘Good gracious!”’ she said. 

Bill felt that this was getting worse and 
worse. 

“Surely,” she went on, blinking those 
large blue eyes, “it’s Mr. West!” 

To his other discomforts, Bill now be- 
came aware that a species of cold perspira- 
tion had added itself. It was bad enough to 
encounter this distinctly attractive girl in a 
shoeless, coatless, collarless and—as he now 
perceived —a hole-in-the-sockful condition; 
but to make it worse, she seemed to re- 
member meeting him before and he couldn't 
even begin to place her. It was not one of 
those cases of a mere name slipping from 
the mind, preventing the sufferer from 
applying a label to a remembered face. She 
was a complete stranger. 

““You’ve forgotten me!” 

‘Forgotten you!"’ responded Bill stoutly, 
feeling the while as if some muscular person 
were stirring up his interior organs with a 
pole. ‘I should say not. Forgotten you!” 
He laughed metallically. ‘‘What an idea! 
It—it’s just—the fact is, I’m bad at 
names.”” 

‘Felicia Sheridan.” 

Bill felt that his face must be turning 

ray 
Relici ia Sheridan!” he said. ‘‘Sheridan! 
Of course. 

“Well, considering that you once saved 
my life,”’ said Flick, ‘I should have been 
hurt if you had forgotten me altogether.” 

One of the advantages of being sparing 
in one’s acts of heroism is that it makes 
them easy te remember. 

Bill was in the happy position of having 
saved only one life in his whole career. A 
wave of the most poignant relief flooded 
over him. 

“Good heavens, yes!” he ejaculated. 
He stared at her with an intensity that 
rivaled her own of a few moments back. 
a But you've altered so,”’ he said. 

“Have I?” 

“Have you!” babbled Bill. ‘Why, 
when I saw you last you were a skinny kid, 
all legs and freckles. I mean ’ He gave 
it up. ‘‘Won’t you come in?” he said. 

They went into the sitting room, Bill 
hastily thrust his feet into the shoes that 
lay brazenly near the sofa and feverishl 
started to don his collar. All this too 
time, thereby enabling Flick, who had 
looked delicately away during the opera- 
tion, to inspect the room. Inspecting the 
room, she could hardly fail to observe 
the photographs of Miss Alice Coker. If she 
had missed half a dozen of them, she was 
bound to see the other six. She observed 
them. 

Something like a shadow seemed to fall 
upon Flick. She endeavored to be reason- 
able. It was hardly to be expected that a 
splendid fellow like Bill would have re- 
mained uncaught after five years. Besides, 
he had only met her about ten times when 
she was, as he had justly remarked, a skinny 
kid, all legs and freckles. Furthermore, she 
was engaged to be married to an estimable 
young man of whom, she told herself, she 
was very, very fond. Nevertheless, a 
shadow did fall upon her. 
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Bill, meanwhile, shod and no longer in 
the seminude, had leisure to speculate on 
the mystery of her visit. It puzzled him 
completely. 

“T expect,” said Flick at this moment, 

“‘you are wondering how on earth I come 
to be here. The fact is I must have called 
at the wrong address. The policeman on 
the corner told me this was Marmont 
Mansions.” 

“Sa 

‘“Marmont Mansions, Battersea?” 

‘‘Marmont Mansions, Battersea.” 

“Number 9?” 

“Number 9.” 

“Then who,” demanded Flick, 
Matilda Pawle?” 

Bill could make nothing of the question. 

“Mrs. Who? 

“‘Pawle— Mrs. Matilda Pawle.” 

Bill shook his head. 

“‘T never heard of her.” 

“‘But she lives here.’’ 

The implied slur on the bachelor res 
ability of his little home drew from 
shocked denial. 

‘Well, that’s the address she gave in her 
letter,” 

“Look! This letter came for my uncle 
you remember my uncle—it 
morning.’ 

Bill’s face as he took the letter expressed 
only bewilderment. This bewilderment as 


“is Mrs. 


ct- 
ill a 


he started to read seemed to Flick to deepen. | 


said Flick, fumbling in her bag. | 


came this | 


And then suddenly there came a startling | 


change. 


All his features appeared to dissolve in | 


one enormous grin, and the next moment 
he had tottered to the sofa and was hold- 
ing on to its friendly support, laughing 
helplessly. 

“It’s Judson!” 
Flick’s astonished eyes and reading in them 
a demand for some clew to this strange 
behavior. 

** Judson?” 

Bill’s hand swept round in a spacious 
wave of indication at the photographs. 

‘Man who lives with me. Judson Coker. 
Brother of the girl I’m engaged to.” 

“Oh!” said Flick. 

She spoke dully. Women are inexplica- 
ble. There was no reason why she should 
have spoken dully. She was engaged her- 
self to an estimable young man of whom she 
was very, very fond, and she was even now 
on her way to pick him up at his office and 
be taken by him to tea at Claridge’s. What 
could it matter to her if a comparative 


he moaned, meeting | 


stranger like Bill West was engaged too? | 


Nevertheless, she spoke dully. 

Bill was wiping his eyes. 

“TI brought Judson over from America 
with me. He had been cutting up a bit too 
freely and I’m acting as a sort of nursemaid 
tohim. He isn’t allowed to have any money 
at all, and this is the way he’s trying to get 
it! I thought he looked more cheerful the 
last day or two. Can you beat it? I could 
expect almost anything of old Jud, but 
writing begging letters is a new one.” 

Flick joined in his laughter, but a little 
wryly. No high-spirited girl likes to realize 
that she has been wrong and her elders 
right. 

“Well, I wish I had known that before,” 
she said. “I pawned my brooch to get 
money for this Mrs. Pawle.”’ 

Bill was touched. He had still quite a 
lot of unexpended laughter left inside him, 
but he decided that it would be best to 
keep it in. 

“That was awfully kind of you. 
leave it here for Judson.’ 

“IT won’t! And if you feel like hitting 
your friend Judson with something hard 
and heavy when he comes in,”’ said Flick 
forcefully, ‘“‘don’t stop yourself because 
you think I may not approve. I'd like to be 
here to see you do it.” 

“Why not? He'll be back soon. 
on.” 

“TI can’t, thanks. I’ve got to be in Fleet 
Street in half an hour. Good-by, Mr. West. 
How strange our meeting again like this! 
How is your uncle?” 

“Oh, very fit. And yours?” 

“Very well, thanks.” 

Reassured as to the health of their 
respective uncles, they seemed to find diffi- 
culty in selecting a topic of conversation. 
Flick moved to the door. 

“T’ll come down and put you into a cab,” 
said Bill. 

“No, don’t bother,” said Flick. “It’s 
such a lovely day, I think I'll walk as far as 
Sloane Square.” 

Here, Bill perceived, was an opening for 
him to offer to accompany her, But a boat 
was sailing tomorrow, and he had not yet 
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What do You 
Expect from a Golf Ball? 


F you are looking for greater dis- 

tance—if you would rather feel 
the thrill of a long shot than al- 
most anything else in golf—and if 
you do not object to long life and 
reliability from a ball that flies 
far—then, the ball which you have 
been waiting and wishing for is the 


New GO-SUM Ball 


It is the /ongest ball that has ever been 
produced. You will also impressed 
with how true it is in flight and how con 
trollable it the It stands 
plenty of punishment. 


At your Pro's or Dealer's, dir 
ing, 75 cents, 


Master BALANCED Ball 


F added confidence on the green is what 

you most need, try this BALANCED 
ball. Due to a patented process which 
guarantees perfect balance, the Master 
must run true if the putter strikes it 
squarely. 


be 


is on green. 


ple or mesh mark 


Golfers tell us that it is the most durable 
ball they have ever played. It gives good 
distance and splendid direction. 

New Blue Master, or Meridian Marked Master 


$1, at your Pro's or Dealer's. 





Write us today for our General Catalog, our Rule 
and Score Book and either or both of these booklets: 
1 —“*Golf the Game of Games” (an introduction to 

golf) 
2—“Stepping Stones to a Golf Course” (helpful 
suggestions for laying out a new course) 
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What Plate Glass 
does for your car 


First of all, it is a protection against the 
rush of air as the car moves forward. But 
more than that, it is an element of beauty. 
That is why most manufacturers of motor 
cars use genuine Plate Glass in preference 
to the cheaper substitutes. 

The beauty of Plate Glass lies in its clear 
body and highly polished surfaces. It 
catches reflections of light and shadows and 
adds brilliance to the car like the bright 
Plate Glass in the 
windshield offers a clear view of the road. 


finish of a new body. 


Objects seen through it appear clear and 
distinct, without distortion. 

Be sure you are getting Plate Glass in 
that car you are buying. In replacing 
broken panes in windshield and windows, 
ask your repair man to use Plate Glass. 
Tell him no other glass will do. 


Nothing Else 
is Like it 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
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| are strange ; 
| little unkindly of Roderick. 


| Judson good. 
| unwholesome 


| of demeanor that was entirely new 
| son’s habitual manner was now that of the 


| him as he swung o 
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written hissemiweekly letterto Alice. Alice’s 
claims were paramount. 

“Well, good-by,”’ she Said. “We shall 
meet again soon, I ho 

“I hope so. Good- 

Bill, as the front pans shad suddenly 
realized that he had omitted to ascertain 
where she lived. For a moment he thought 
of running after her and inquiring. . 

No, he really must get on with that letter to 
Alice. He returned to the sitting room. 

Flick, as she walked out into the sunshine, 

had an odd feeling that life, promising as it 


| had seemed this morning, was in reality 


rather flat. And strangely—-but women 


she found herself thinking a 


iv 


ILL had finished his letter to Alice 
read, reread, sealed, stamped and ad- 


| dressed it--when a key clicked in the front 
| door and 


resently there entered to him 
Judson C & mag 
“Any ome for me?” inquired Judson. 
Physically, enforced abstinence had done 
His face had lost a certain 
allor that had characterized 
it a fortnight back and there had begun to 
steal into his cheeks quite a rosy pinkness. 


| His eyes, moreover, were clear and bright, 


and he no longer ‘indulged in that little 
trick of his of blinking and wriggling his 
neck round the edge of his collar. Against 
these corporeal gains must be set a rie d 
Jud- 


man who has looked upon life and found it 
a washout. 

“You're always asking for mail this last 
day or two,” said Bill. 

“Well, why not?’’ said Judson defen- 
sively. ‘‘Why shouldn’t a fellow ask for 
mail?” 

“‘Anyway, there isn’t any,” said Bill. 

“You must be patient, my lad. You can 't 
expect people to answer by return of post.”’ 

Judson started. The recently acquired 
pink left his face. He licked his lips. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I think it’s a shame!” said Bill vehe- 
mently. ‘‘If you’ve got pneumonia and are 
behind with the rent and haven't tasted 
food for three days, why the devil doesn’t 
Mr. Pawle get busy and ae you?” 

Judson stared hideously hrough a mist 
he saw that his friend was giving way to 
unseemly mirth. 

‘How did you find out?” he choked. 

Bill partially recovered himself. He sat 
back, feeling weak. 

There had been moments since their 
departure from America when he had re- 
gretted having taken Judson along with 
him, but the sight of the other’s face now 
more than made up for all the trifling dis- 
comforts he had had to undergo. 

“There was a girl in here just now,” he 
explained, ‘‘who was so touched by your 
letter that she had pawned her brooch to 
get money for you.” 

Judson shook with emotion. 

“Where is it?” he asked eagerly. 

“Where's what?” 

“The money the girl brought.” His face 
assumed a cold expression. ‘I need hardly 
remind you, West,” he said stiffly, ‘that 
that money belongs to me—legally, I 
shouldn't wonder. So if you have pouched 
it I'll thank you to hand it over imme- 
diately.” 

“Good Lord, man, you don’t suppose 
I've got it, do you? Directly we Soul that 
it was you who had written the letter I told 


| her to take the money away.’ 


Judson gave hiyn one withering look. 

“‘ And you call yourself a friend!” he said. 
Bill, ni vr by his attitude, followed 
and strode down the 


passage. He wanted to clear up further 


| points that had perplexed him. 


“How did you come to think of this 
stunt?” he asked as Judson opened the 
front door. “It was the smoothest trick 
I ever heard of.” 

“Father was always etting begging 
letters,” said Judson coldly. “I saw no 
reason why it shouldn’t work.” 

“But how did you happen to pick on 
Miss Sheridan?” 

“I never sent any letter to any Miss 
Sheridan. She must have a father or some- 
thing whose name begins with an H. I 
wrote to all the H’s in Who's Who.” 

“Why the H's?” 

*“Why not? That’s where the book hap- 
pened to open,” 

He withdrew his coat sleeve aloofly from 
Bill’s grasp and proceeded down the stairs. 
Bill hat over the banisters, still curious. 
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Another aspect of the matter had occurred 
to him. 

“Half a second!” he called. ‘‘ Where did 
you get the money to pay for the stamps?” 

‘I pawned a gold pencil.’ 

“You haven’t got a gold pencil.” 

“You had,” ‘said Judson, and clattered 
out into the great open spaces. 


CHAPTER V 

APIDITY of movement had never been 

congenial to Judson Coker. He dis- 
liked having to hurry. Finding, therefore, 
on reaching the end of the Prince of Wales 
Road, that he was not being pursued, he 
slowed down. Ata leisurely walk he turned 
the corner into Queen’s Road and presently 
found himself on Chelsea Bridge. Here he 
decided to halt, for Judson had man’s work 
before him. He intended to count his 
money. 

He took it out and arranged it in three 
little heaps on the palm of his left hand. 
Yes, there it was, just as it had been this 
morning, last night and the night before 
thirteen shillings, two sixpences and five 
pennies. The view from Chelsea Bridge is 
one of the most stimulating in London, but 
Judson had no eyes for it. However pic- 
turesque, it could not hope to compete with 
the view afforded by the palm of his left 
hand. Thirteen shillings, two sixpences and 
five pennies—a noble sum. His business 
correspondence had entailed an expenditure 
that had eaten sadly into the original pro- 

ceeds from the sale of Bill’s pencil, but he 
had no regrets. If you don’t speculate, 

Judson was well aware, you can’t accumu- 
late. He gloated for a fe -w minutes longer, 
then salted the treasure away in his pocket 
and resumed his walk. 

Students of character who have been ex- 
amining Judson Coker since his appearance 
in these pages _~ seem to detect at this 
point a flaw in the historian’s record—find- 
ing themselves unable to reconcile the fact 
that he had had the sum of fourteen shil- 
lings and fivepence in his possession two 
nights before with the statement that he 
had in his possession fourteen shillings and 
fivepence now. They are too hasty. They 
do not probe deeply enough. Judson was 
not one of your shallow fellows who will 
fritter away here a sixpence and there a 
penny until they wake up to find their cap- 
ital gone and nothing to show for it. It was 
his intention, difficult though it might be, to 
hold off until he had the chance of shooting 
the entire works in one majestic orgy 
a binge that he could look back to and live 
again in the lean days to come. And this 
was the first time he had managed to shake 
off his limpetlike guardian. 

He walked on, luxuriating in the pleasur- 
able anguish of a thirst that grew with every 
stride. He left Chelsea Barracks behind 
him, and the cozy little doll’s houses in 
Lower Sloane Street, where the respectable 
live in self-contained flats. The rattle of 
busy traffic greeted his ears. It was like 
some grand, sweet anthem, for it meant 
that he had arrived at that haven where he 
fain would be, the King’s Road, full from 
end to end of the finest public houses, prac- 
tically one per inhabitant. 

An admirable specimen of this type of 
building chancing to rear its hospitable 
facade almost in front of him, he made for 
it like a homing rabbit; and it was only 
when he reached its doors that he discov- 
ered that there lay between them and him- 
self a securely padlocked iron gate. 

As he stood there pawing in a feeble, be- 
wildered fashion at this astonishing and un- 
foreseen barrier, a passer-by stopped to 
gaze at him; a fellow of bohemian aspect 
clad in a frock coat, flannel trousers and a 
pink cricket cap, and wearing upon his feet 
cloth bedroom slippers, out of one of which 
peeped coyly a sockless toe. 

o him Judson appealed for an explana- 
tion of the ghastly state of things he had 
come upon. The man seemed like one who 
would know all that there was to be known 
about public houses. 

“T can’t get in,”” moaned Judson. 

The other cleared his throat huskily. 

“They don’t open till ar-par-six,”’ he re- 
plied. Amazed that in the heart of London, 
that hub of civilization, there could be 
walking the public streets a man ignorant 
of this cardinal fact of life, he groped for 
light. “Stranger round these parts, ain’t 
yer?” he hazarded. 

Judson acknowledge ad that this was so. 

545 Foreigner, ain’t yer?” 

“Yes, 

“From Orsetrylier, ain’t yer?” 

** America.” 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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It is easy to change to 


MILLER BALLOONS 


HERE ARE TWO WAYS: 
1—The Miller Balloon Cord for your present wheels and rims put on 
without any cost for wheel change and at less than the price of an 
oversize high pressure tire. 


2—The Miller Balloon Cord for smaller wheels—20-21 inch, which 
may be put on with only a change of spokes and rims. No change 
in hubs, brake-bands or other parts. Any authorized Miller dealer 
can supply you now with these wheels and tires complete. 


Miller Balloons are thoroughly developed cord tires, 
manufactured in approved sizes. 

Call any authorized Miller dealer for information about 
putting Miller Balloons on your car at once. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK—AERON, OHIO 

















THE RIGHT BALLOON CORD FOR YOUR CAR 
with or without changing wheels 








MILLER MILLER 
BALLOON CORDS BALLOON CORDS 


for small wheels for present rims 
30 x 3% 29 x 4.40/21 31 x 4.40 
3l x4 31 x 5.25/21 32 x 4.95 
32 x 4 31 x 5.25/21 33 x 4.95 
33 x 4 31 x 5.25/21 34 x 4.95 


: 6.20/20 
32x 4% 6.20 a} 


PRESENT 
TIRE 

















33 x 5.77 








33 x 44 33 x 6.20/21 34 
? 


5. 
34 x 33 x 6.20/21 35 x 5. 
{33 x 6.60/21) 
33x 5 134 x 7.30/20 35 x 6.0 




















Specify Miller Balloon Cords on your new car. Also use Miller Tubes. 


Miller Balloon Cords 
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“It’s great to be back on the job!” 


Snarling, greedy machines. 


. . Then a huddled form encircled by white-lipped workers. 


false move. . 


The clang of an ambulance. 
Skilled medical attention. 


An unwary operator. . . . The 


A bed in the hospital. 
. The slow returning tide of strength. 


. . . Aconvalescence unhampered by worry about self or family. . . 


Then the firm hand-clasps of welcoming fellow-workers. . . 


. “It’s great 


to be back on the job!’ And you know he speaks from the heart! 


FTN 


“It’s GREAT TO BE BACK ON THE Jos!” 
How many of your injured employees re- 
turn to work with unimpaired morale? 

When an employee is injured, great damage 
may be inflicted upon the healthy spirit of other 
workers if settlements are slow, doctors’ services 
slighted, or if there is haggling over trivial matters. 
Every accident, too, takes toll of other employees’ 
productive time, lessens machine return and in- 
creases labor turnover. 

Under an A£tna policy, Compensation claims are 
adjusted in a way that creates confidence among 
employees, and relieves you of all trouble, annoy- 
ance and expense. 


Under an Aitna policy, no effort is spared to 


“IZE 


restore the injured employee to highest pos- 
sible efficiency at the earliest moment. 
Under an Aitna policy, there are placed 
at your disposal the free services of safety 
engineers and inspectors who have wona deservedly 
wide reputation in reducing industrial accidents. 

The Aitna Life Insurance Company and afhliated 
companies are the strongest multiple-line insurance 
organization in the world. 

See the Aitna representative in your community 
to-day. He is equipped by training and experience 
to provide complete protection for your Compen- 
sation risks—your life—your property and your 
business. He is a man well worth knowing. He 
certainly does know insurance. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


June 7,1924 





fitna Protection Includes LIFE ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS 


HEALTH. . GROUP LIFE 


BURGLARY WATER DAMAGE .. . FIRE 


MARINE 


COMPENSATION LIABILITY 
SURETY BONDS 


GROUP DISABILITY 
TRANSPORTATION 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIDELITY BONDS 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

“R!” said the bohemian, nodding. He 
spat sagely. ‘‘I ’ear you can’t get a drop of 
no descripticn -or kind whatsoever in 
America.” 

Judson was about to refute this mon- 
strous slur on the land he loved by giving a 
list of the places in New York (a) where 
anybody could get the stuff and (b) the 
more select, where you could get it by men- 
tioning his name, when his companion 
moved on, leaving him alone in the desert. 

A hideous gloom came over Judson. He 
was now enduring the extremes of drought. 
Six-thirty seemed wons ahead, like some 
dim, distant date lost in the mists of the 
future. 

The thought of passing the time till 
then weighed on his soul like a London fog. 
Eventually deciding that if the time had to 
be passed, it would be perhaps a little less 
dreary living it through up in the West 
End, he made for the Underground station 
at Sloane Square, bought a ticket for Char- 
ing Cross and descended to the platform. 

A train was just leaving as he came down 
the stairs. He shuffled dully to the book- 
stall to see if there was anything there 
worth reading. The bright cover of Society 
Spice caught his eye. He knew little of the 
weekly papers of London, but its title 
seemed promising. He yielded up two of his 
pennies. A train came in. He sat down and 
began to turn the pages. 

The twopence that Judson had spent on 
Society Spice proved an excellent invest- 
ment. The Church Times or the Spectator 
he would not have enjoyed, but Society 
Spice might have been compiled for his 
especial benefit. It gripped him from the 
first page. Even though the issue in his 
hands was one of those on which Roderick 
had tried so hard to exercise a depressing 
influence, that craven’s coworker, young 
Pilbeam, had by no means failed in his ef- 
forts after zip. The vice-in-the-pulpit arti- 
cle, for instance, was full of body; nor was 
there any lack of fruitiness in the one on 
Night Clubs That are Living Hells. Judson 
began to feel happier. 

And then, like an electric shock, a shud- 
der ran through his entire frame. It was as 
if somebody had beaten him over the head 
with a sandbag. His heart seemed to stop, 
his scalp bristled, and there escaped from 
his twisted lips so sharp a yelp that it drew 
all eyes upon him. But Judson did not no- 
tice the eyes. His own were glued upon an 
article on Page Six. 

It was not an article of which young Pil- 
beam had been particularly proud. He had 
had to dig it out of the archives in a hurry 
when Roderick’s veto of the bookmaker 
series had caused a gap in the make-up on 
the eve of press day. It was headed Profli- 
gate Youth, and it dealt with the behavior 
and habits of the idle offspring of American 
plutocrats. 

The passage that had so stunned Judson 
ran as follows: 

Another instance which may be cited is that 
of the notorious Fifth Avenue Silks, as they 
were called—a club whose habit it was to 
parade up Fifth Avenue on Sunday mornings in 
silk hats, silk socks, silk pajamas and silk um- 
brellas. This was founded and led by the well- 
known Toddy van Riter, the recognized chief 
and guiding spirit of these young sparks. 


Judson shook as with an ague. Not even 
on the morning after seeing in a New Year 
had he ever felt so thoroughly unstrung. Of 
all his great exploits, the one of which he 
was proudest, the one on which he relied 
most confidently to hand his name down to 
posterity, was the founding of the Fifth 
Avenue Silks; and to see that masterpiece 
of ingenious fancy attributed to another 
and to Toddy van Riter, at that, his hum- 
ble follower and henchman—was more, he 
felt, than a man should be called upon to 
bear. It seemed to steep the soul in abys- 
mal blackness. 

“*The well-known Toddy van Riter!’ 
Ha! ‘The recognized chief and guiding 
spirit.’’’ Oh, ha-ha! It was monstrous, mon- 
strous! These papers simply didn’t care 
what they said. 

The train rattled on, bearing a raging 
Judson westward. Something tremendous, 
he felt, must be done, and done without 
delay. A sweeping and consummate ven- 
geance for the outrage alone could satisfy 
him. But what todo? What to do? 

He toyed with the idea of a libel action. 
But he had no funds for one. Then how in- 
sure that justice be done and the righteous 
given their due? There was only one way— 
he must see the editor and demand that a 
full apology and retraction appear in the 
earliest possible issue. 
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He searched the paper, but could find no 
editor’s name. All he learned was that the 
lying sheet was published by the Mam- 
moth Publishing Company, of Tilbury 
House, Tilbury Street, E. C. Well, that 
was enough to work on. 

The train had stopped, and he got out, 
steely cold and filled with a great purpose. 
And the authorities of the Underground 
Railway increased his generous wrath by 
their pin-pricking policy of demanding 
from him another penny for having allowed 
his reverie to carry him on a couple of 
stations farther than the scope of his ticket. 
Having given them this with an awful look, 
he went up into the street and inquired the 
nearest way to Tilbury House. 


mu 
N ALIGHTING at Blackfriars instead of 
at Charing Cross, Judson had done bet- 
ter than he knew, for the policeman in the 
middle of the road outside the station in- 


formed him that to Tilbury House from | 


where he stood was but a step. He strode 
off and was presently standing in a dingy 
alleyway before a large, gaunt building of 
discolored brick. That this was the object 
of his quest was hinted by the rumble of 
presses within and confirmed by the scent 
of printer’s ink and paper gallantly en- 
deavoring to compete with that curious 
smell of boiling cabbage that always per- 
vades any mean street in London. Never- 
theless, Judson decided to make quite 
certain by verbal inquiry of the commission- 
aire in the doorway. 

“Is this Tilbury House?” asked Judson. 

“Ur,” said the commissionaire. He was a 
soured, moody-looking fellow with a ragged 
mustache, a man who seemed to have a 
secret sorrow which the spectacle of Judson 
did nothing to allay. He gazed at him with 
a bilious eye. 

“Is this where Society Spice is pub- 
lished?”’ 

“Up.” 

“‘T want to see the editor.” 

The commissionaire wrestled for a mo- 
ment with his sorrow. 

**D’you mean Mr. Pyke?” 

“T don’t know his name.” 

“Mr. Pyke’s the editor of Society Spice. 
If you want to see him you'll ‘ave to fill up 
your name and business,” 

These formalities irked Judson. He re- 
sented this check. The spirit of Tilbury 
House had descended upon him and he 
wanted to Do It Now. He wrote his name 
on the form handed to him, fuming. A 
buttoned boy appeared from nowhere and 
regarded him with what seemed to Judson’s 
inflamed senses silent mockery. He did not 
like the boy. The boy looked as if he might 
be in this plot to exalt Toddy van Riter at 
the expense of better men. 

“Take this,” he said haughtily, “to Mr. 
Pyke.” 

‘“Gem’ wants to see Mr. Pyke,”’ added 
the commissionaire, with the air of one in- 
terpreting the ravings of a foreigner. 

The boy glanced disparagingly at the 
document. 

He had the trying manner of a school- 
master examining a pupil's exercise. 

“You ain’t filled up your business,”’ he 
said superciliously. 

Judson was in no mood for literary criti- 
cism from boys in buttons. He spoke no 
word, but he cut at the stripling viciously 
with his stick. The boy, dodging expertly, 
uttered a derisive cry and disappeared. The 
commissionaire picked up his evening 
paper. 

“You'll ’ave to wait,"’ he said. 

He turned to the racing page and began 
to read. 

Up on the third floor in the office of So- 
ciety Spice, Roderick, a prey to a gloom 
which almost rivaled that of the commis- 
sionaire, was lugubriously watching young 
Pilbeam ginger up the next issue. There 
seemed to Roderick something utterly 
gruesome in the fellow’s cheerful industry. 
His emotions were not unlike those of a 
man shut up in a small room with a lunatic 
who has started juggling with sticks of 
dynamite. Sustained by the verdict of the 
court of appeal, the subeditor of Society 
Spice was giving the freest play to his ideas 
of what a paper that provided weekly scan- 
dal should be; and some of the choice items 
which he had read out from time to time 
had chilled Roderick to the marrow. To 
Roderick it seemed utterly inconceivable 
that even the mildest of these paragraphs 
should not bring about an immediate visit 
from indignant citizens with shotguns. 
And when he remembered Mr. Isaac Bul- 
lett’s brief but pregnant remarks concerning 
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Work on your 
radio with 


“YANKEE” 
RADIO TOOLS 


Now at last you can get tools 
specially designed for radio work. 
Ask your dealer to show you these 
new “Yankee” Radio Tools. 

They make radio construction 
easy, save time, do better work. 

It’s fun! You just move handle of ,Yankee’ 
““Yankee’”’ Ratchet Tool Holder i Shas 
back and forth on ratchet movement. 

The tool countersinks, reams, runs 
up nuts, drives screws. Attachments 
for these operations fit holder. 

A touch on Ratchet Shifter gives 
you right- or left-hand ratchet; or 
rigid adjustment. 

You will want the “Yankee” Radio 
Drill No. 1431. Capacity 9-32 inch. 
Just right for radio jobs. 


) A Sg 


Get these handy tools. You'll save 
money and build a set you'll be proud 
‘Yankee”’ Tools 
for adding to your present set or for 
making adjustments; also for general 
use around the house. 


to show. Use these ‘ 


‘‘VYankee’’ Radio Tool Set No. 105 
Price $3.25 


All these attachments fit ‘“Yankee"’ Ratchet Holder 


Blades—one for long reach into box, between wires, etc 
—one for small screws on dials 
—one for heavy screws—putting up acrials, etc 
Countersink —for heads of screws 
Sockets—(two) cover all small nuts 
Reamer—for enlarging holes in panel . 
Wrench—one end, square or hex. Other, hex for jacks. *VYankee 
Radio Dril 
No. 1431 


“*Yankee"’ Drill No, 1431 
Price $3.00 
4 to | gear for speed Special Radio Chuck to take 
largest drill usually supplied with radio drill sets 


Your dealer can supply you 


NortuH Bros. Mra. Co., Philadelphia, U. 5, A 


“YANKEE” 
TOOLS 


Make Betlv Mechanica 


“Yankee” To! 
Book Free 
on request. 
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Purniture from Hampton Shops, New York 


Seth Thomas CHIME No. 95 
Mahogany case in two-toned effect, from an old Bualish dnigs. 3-train self- 


adjusting Westminster Chimes sound every quarter 


our. Silvered dial with 


raised bronze numerals, $55. With gold dial, $57. Mahogany bracket, $4. 


New Life tor stolid walls 


‘By CHAMBERLIN DODDS— Distinguished New York Decorator 


\ ALLS present problems to the 


Y woman who wishes her interi- 
ors to be smart. Too often walls are 
inert areas that deaden the tone of a 
whole room. Pictures and mirrors are 
helpful, but most rooms are much im- 
proved bythe additionofan — 
are clock ensconced onawall-bracket. 

Through its mechanismand sound- 
ing device, a clock possesses move- 
mentand voice. Because it is animate, 
it enlivens the whole room. The fine 
old New England establishment of 
Seth Thomas has developed a hand- 
some clock bracket to shade the se- 
verity ef too stolid walls, 

On this bracket you may place any 
one of a notable array of Seth Thomas 
clocks, Whether you fancy the quaint 
charm of Colonial feeling, or the 
grace of French line, or 
one of the perennially 
popular English motits, 
there is a Seth Thomas . 
clock that expresses your 
favorite design in exquis- 
ite cabinet-work. Many 


SethThomas BOUDOIR No.3 


An exquisite 8-day clock in swing 
ing frame of two-toned wood. Ten 
inches high. Gold Dial. $22.50 
(Prices in the Par West and Canada 
higher than those quoted.) 


models are especially suited for plac- 
ing on the mantel; others are created 
to enhance the effect of the book- 
cases, highboys, lowboys and desks. 

Whichever type you select, you 
will add utility as well as beauty and 
life. For more than a hundred years, 
Seth Thomas mechanisms have been 
proverbially accurate. 

In making a Seth Thomas the key- 
note of each room, you will be in 
accord with the latest vogue initiated 
by leading decorators and adopted 
by beauty-loving women. 

ee 
FOR WEDDING GIFTS 
THE same qualities that you admire 
in Seth Thomas clocks will find equal 
favor with brides and bridegrooms. 
No other gift will so eloquently 
proclaim your thought- 
fulness and good taste. 
You can contribute to 
the new homes the same 
touch of living grace that 
Seth Thomas has added to 
your own establishment. 


Seth Thomas CYMBAL No. 1 
Case in rubbed mahogany finish. 8 
day movement with double strike on 
tuned spirals. Height, 8% inches; 
base,? inches. Fivernch dial. $19.50. 


Seth Thomas 
PLYMOUTH 


A quaint pattern in 
spived by a clock made 
y Seth Thomas more 
than a hundred years 
ago, 8-day movement, 
strthking the hours and 
balf-hours. Mabogany 
case with panel in col. 
ors. Height, 24 inches; 


base, 12 inches. 


$35. 





| the child with relish. 





| feeling oddly preoccupied. 
| strange seemed to have — to her 
| since she had parted from Bill, 
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the Lads, his heart turned to water within 


im. 
A fairly frequent attendant at race meet- 
ings in the neighborhood of London, Rod- 
erick knew all about the Lads. They ranged 
the world in gangs, armed with hammers. 
Sandbags and knuckle-dusters were to 
them mere ordinary details of what the 
well-dressed man should wear. They lay in 
wait for those at whose actions they had 
taken offense and kicked them with heavy 
boots. In short, if there was one little 
group of thinkers in existence whose preju- 
dices ought to be respected by a man with 
any consideration for the pocket of his life- 
insurance company, it wasthese same Lads. 
And here was Pilbeam going out of his way 
to jar their sensibilities. 

Roderick groaned in spirit and turned 
absently to take the form which was being 
held out to him by the boy in buttons who 
had just entered. 

““What’s this?”’ he asked, his eyes still on 
young Pilbeam, who was hammering away 
at a typewriter in the corner. 

Pilbeam had just emitted a low chuckle 
of childlike pleasure at some happy phrase. 
To Roderick it had sounded ghoulish. He 
was torn between the desire to know what 
his young assistant had written and a 
strong presentiment that it was better not 
to know. 

““Gem’ waiting to see you, sir.” 

Roderick wrenched his mind away from 
the essayist in the corner and inspected the 
card. His attention was immediately en- 
chained by the same omission which the 
boy had detected. 

“He doesn’t say what his business is.” 

“‘Wouldn’t fill up his business, sir,” said 
the boy eagerly. 

A sensationalist at heart, this fact now 
appealed to him as pleasingly sinister. It 
appealed in precisely the same way to 
Roderick. 

“Why not?” he said uneasily. 

“Dunno, sir. Just wouldn’t do it. I 
says to him, ‘You ain’t filled up your busi- 
ness,’ I says, and all he done was take a 
crack at me with his stick.” 

“Crack at you with his stick!’’ echoed 
Roderick pallidly. 

“Crack at me with his stick,”’ repeated 
“Dunno what’s the 
matter with ‘im, but he seemed in a fair old 
rage, sir. Boilin’ over, ’e seemed to be.” 

Roderick blanched. 

“Tell him I’m busy.” 

“Busy, sir? Yes-sir. All right, sir.” 

The boy disappeared. Roderick sat down 


| at his desk and gazed before him with unsee- 
| ing eyes. The clatter of young Pilbeam’s 
| typewriter still rang through the room, but 


he did not hear it. At last, he felt, the blow 


| had fallen and the avenger had arrived. 
| Just which of the paragraphs printed dur- 
| ing his editorship had brought this on him 


he could not say, but he was strongly of the 


| opinion that almost any one of them might 
| have done so. 
| true. 


His nightmare had come 


Roderick Pyke, as has perhaps been suffi- 


| ciently indicated by the remarks of his 
| Aunt Frances, was not of the stuff of which 
| heroes are made. He was, as she had justly 
| observed h 

| George, a timid, feeble creature. There was 


in her conversation with Sir 


once an editor of an organ of opinion cater- 


| ing to the literary wants of a Western 
| mining camp who, sitting in his office one 
| day, noticed a builet crash through the 
| glass of the window and flatten itself 


against the wall behind his head. Upon 
which a relieved and happy smile played 
over his face. 

“There!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Didn't I say 
so? I kfew that personal column would be 
a success!” 

Roderick Pyke was the exact antithesis 
of this stout-hearted man. He liked peace 
and quiet, and shrank from all turbulent 
forms of life. Where a sturdier fellow would 
have welcomed with joy the prospect of an 
interview with a boiling stranger who 
cracked at people with his stick, Roderick 


| quailed. He sat huddled in his chair in a 


sort of catalepsy of panic. 
This cataleptic condition had not passed 


| when Flick arrived to be taken out to tea. 


mi 
ARKED as Roderick’s air of gloom 
was, Flick did not observe it. She was 
Something 


expressing 
itself in a vague and general discontent 
combined with a curious dreaminess. She 
greeted Roderick mechanically, and me- 
chanically allowed herself to be introduced 
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to young Pilbeam, who, ever a warm ad- 
mirer of her sex, had ceased his writing and 
risen gallantly at her entrance. There was 
not much that went on in Tilbury House 
that Pilbeam did not get abreast of, and 
the news of Roderick’s engagement had 
long since reached him. So this was the 
boss’ niece. Niece by marriage, Pilbeam 
understood. A delectable girl, much too 
good for Roderick. He bowed genteelly, 
smiled, spoke a courteous word or two, 
opened the door. The young couple passed 
out. Pilbeam heaved a not unmanly sigh 
and returned to his writing. Much too good 
for Roderick, he was now certain. He held 
no high opinion of his superior officer. 

Roderick escorted Flick downstairs. He 
led her by secret ways, for it was not his 
purpose to use the main stairway which 
ended in the vestibule guarded by the com- 
missionaire. The information that he was 
busy had, he hoped, brought about the de- 
parture of the stick-cracking visitor, but he 
was taking no chances. He emerged with 
Flick from « small and insignificant door 
farther down the street; and looking appre- 
hensively about him, saw with relief that 
no danger was in sight. Except for the 
usual fauna of localities in which printing 
houses are situated, shirt-sleeved men with 
blackened faces and the like, Tilbury 
Street was empty. Somewhat calmed, 
Roderick proceeded on his way. 

Unfortunately it chanced that at this 
precise moment the commissionaire, who 
had finished the racing news, elected to step 
out for a brief breath of air; and still more 
unfortunately, Judson, tired of waiting, 
and realizing that the fortress was carefully 
guarded and that he was merely wasting 
time remaining in the vestibule, decided to 
get up and go home. The two came out 
almost simultaneously, and Judson was 
only a yard or so in the commissionaire’s 
rear when the latter, sighting Roderick and 
wishing to show zeal and possibly acquire a 
small tip, touched his hat and uttered these 
fateful words: 

“Shall I call you a cab, Mr. Pyke?” 

Judson, hearing the name, froze in his 
tracks. 

“No, let’s walk along the Embankment,” 
said Flick, “and go to the Savoy instead of 
Claridge’s. It’s such a lovely day.” 

The commissionaire, disappointed, but 
apparently feeling that in a world of sorrow 
this sort of thing was only to be expected, 
withdrew. Flick and Roderick turned down 
the street towards the Embankment. And 
Judson, recovering from his momentary 
trance, had just started off in hot pursuit, 
when he was delayed by the sudden arrival 
of a large truck, which drew up across his 
path and began to unload rolls of paper. By 
the time he had rounded this obstacle his 
quarry was out of sight. 

But Judson had caught the word ‘“Em- 
bankment.”’ He needed no further clew. 
He hurried in the direction of the river, and 
there sure enough, halted opposite a taxi- 
cab which had drawn up at the pavement, 
was the man he sought. He seemed to be 
trying to persuade the girl to ride, while the 
latter appeared to favor walking. Judson 
dashed feverishly up. 

“Are you the editor of Society Spice?” 

Roderick spun round. The voice sounded 
to him like the voice of Doom. He had had 
his back turned and so had been unaware 
of Judson’s approach until the latter spoke; 
and one may perhaps be permitted chari- 
tably to assume that it was the suddenness 
and unexpectedness of the onslaught that 
undid him. Some excuse, some theory in 
extenuation of his behavior, is, one cannot 
deny, urgently needed. For ai the sound of 
these words Roderick disintegrated. His 
fatal timorousness, that disastrous legacy 
from “poor Lucy,” was too strong for him. 
He cast at Judson a single quick horrified 
look; then, jettisoning in one mad craving 
for self-preservation all thoughts of man- 
hood and chivalry, he sprang from Flick’s 
side, leaped into the cab, hissed in the 
driver’s ear and was off. 

His departure not unnaturally created in 
both Flick and Judson a certain astonish- 
ment. Judson was the first to recover. 
With an anguished cry he started to race 
after the receding taxi, leaving Flick stand- 
ing on the pavement. 

For some moments Flick stood there mo- 
tionless, her gaze on the flying Judson. 
A dull flush had stolen into her cheeks, and 
an ominous steely light was turning the 
blue of her eyes to glazed stone. Then she 
beckoned to another taxi that was ambling 
up from the east and got in. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“This is 
i the engine 
i of a Fountain 
i Pen.” Insist 
that yours bear the 
name “Lifetime.” 


The Cunard 
Steamship Com- 
pany at Atlanta, 
Georgia, writes tickets 
in manifold with the 
Lifetime Pen for it makes 
carbon copies as easily as 
the hardest lead pencil. 


Travelers from all parts of 
the world use the Lifetime in 
this office to write letters and | ere 
sign Travelers’ Cheques. This PI Me 
constant use by many people 
does not damage the point. 


Only a pen built as staunch and 

true as an ocean liner could per- 

. form satisfactorily under such 

1) conditions, but the Lifetime Pen 
i is built for it. 


Of pure, ebony-black rubber— 
the over-sized barrel fits your 
hand with writing comfort. 

Simplified Cunard- 
Anchor ticket which 
is written in manifold 
with a Lifetime Pen. 











The gold clip, band and lever 
were formerly $1.25 extra—now 
free. The writing point glides 
with jewel-like smoothness over 
the roughest paper, feeding just 
the right amount of ink the in- 
stant the point touches the paper. 


Costs More— 
Worth More 


$8.75 


SKRIP—the best 
writing fluid for 
all fountain pens. 


Flows freely and At the Better Dealers’ Everywhere 


) 


ee 


j will not clog or 
| gum the point. 
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HEAFFER 


“LIFETIME”? PENS 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, Fort Madison, Iowa 
Makers of Quality Writing Instruments 
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Members of School Boards: 
Save the Surface this Summer and 
you'll save Health and Eyes next Fall 


HIS country has no greater asset than its boys 
and girls, They have a right to clean, wholesome 
surroundings in the school. 


Painting is an essential factor in scientific lighting. 
Most modern school boards, fortunately, are alive to 
the necessity of saving young eyes and growing 
bodies. They recognize paint and varnish as an im- 
portant factor in this ‘“‘saving’’ process. They realize 
that children should not be compelled to spend the 
greater part of the year in a schoolroom that has 


grimy floors; dark, dingy walls, and unsightly, un- 
sanitary ceilings. 


Gloomy interiors are ill calculated to keep pupils 
buoyant and happy. Nor do they exactly sweeten 
the teacher’s temper. Light-reflecting paints and 
enamels and varnished furniture are every bit as 
vital to our children’s welfare as modern teaching 
methods. Save the interior surfaces of your 
school this summer and you’ll save health and eyes 
next fall. 


June 7,1924 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. Names of the winners inthe 1994 Save the 
Surface Prize Contest will be announced 


505 Copyright by Save the Surface Campaign, 1924 in The Saturday Evening Post of July 12 
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the riders, and in pairs we branch out to 
circle and comb the country on the way 
back, running all the stock we see to the 
cutting grounds. 

I’m riding along, trying to look through 
the steady-falling drizzle and snow for 
stock; it seemed to me that I was born and 
raised under a slicker, on a wet saddle, 
riding a kinky bronc, going through slush 
and snow, and facing cold winds. It struck 
me as a coon’s age since I seen good old 
sunshine, and for the first time I begins to 
wonder if a cow-puncher ain’t just a plain 
locoed critter for sticking along with the 
round-up wagons as he does; it’s most all 
knocks, and starting from his pony’s hoofs 
on up to the long sharp horns of the ornery 
critters he’s handling, along with the varie- 
ties the universe hands him in weather 
twelve to sixteen hours in the saddle, three 
to four changes of horses a day, covering 
from seventy-five to a hundred miles, then 
there’s one to two hours night guard to 
break the only few hours left to get a rest in. 

All that makes a feller wonder sometimes 
if a cow-puncher’s skull ain’t about as thick 
as that wild-eyed steer’s going over the 
ridge ahead of him. 


We was moving camp for the last time 
that year, the next stop was the home 
ranch, and when we hooked up the cook’s 
six-horse team and handed him the ribbons 
we all let out a war whoop that started the 
team that direction on a high lope, the 
cook wasn’t holding ’em back any, and 
hitting it down a draw to the river bottoms 
the flying chuck wagon swayed out of sight. 

Us riders was bringing in upwards of a 
thousand head of weaners and we didn’t 
reach the big fields till late that day, when 
we finally got sight of the big cottonwoods 
near hiding the long log building of the 
home ranch; that, along with the high pole 
corrals, the sheds and stables, all looked 
mighty good to me again. 


On the Inside Looking Out 


The stock turned loose, we all amble 
towards the corrals to unsaddle; I tries to 
lead my horse in the dry stable, but him 
being suspicious of anything with a roof on 
won't have it that way. ‘All right, little 
horse,” I says to him, “if you’re happier 
to be out like you've always been used to, 
I’m not going to try to spoil you,” and 
pulling off my wet saddle I hangs it where 
it’s dry for once. The pony trots off a ways, 
takes a good roll and, shaking himself 
afterwards, lets out a nicker and lopes out 
to join the remuda. 

“Just like us punchers,’”’ I remarks, 
watching him; ‘don’t know no better.” 

Over eight months had passed since I’d 
opened a door and set my feet on a wooden 
floor, and when I walks in the bunk house 
and at one end sees a big long table loaded 
down with hot victuals, and chairs to set 
m, I don’t feel at all natural, but I’m 
mighty pleased at the change. 

he Chink ranch cook is packing in more 
platters, and watching him making tracks 
around the table, looking comfortable and 
not at all worried of what it may be like 
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ONCE A COWBOY 


(Continued from Page 16) 


outside, I'll be dag- -gone if I didn’t catch 
myself wishing I was in his warm moccasins. 
he meal over with, I drags a bench over 


by one of the windows and, listening some | 


to the boys what was going over the events 
that happened on the range that summer, 
I finds myself getting a lot of satisfaction 
from just a-setting there and looking out of 
the window; it was great to see bum 
weather and still feel warm and comfort- 
able. I gets to stargazing and thinking, so 
that I plum forgets that there’s twenty 
cowboys carrying on a lot of conversation 
in the same big room. 

I'd just about come to the conclusion I 
was through punching cows when one of the 
boys digs me in the ribs and hollers, “Wake 
up, Bill! Time for second guard.” 

I did wake up, and them familiar words 
I’d heard every night for the last eight 
months struck me right where I lived; they 
was said as a joke, but right there and then 
I was sure I’d never want to stand no more 
of them midnight guards. 


A Cowboy:About-Town 


The work was over, and all but a few of 
the old hands was through. The superin- 
tendent gave us to understand as a parting 
word that any or all of us are welcome to 
stay at the ranch and make ourselves to 
home for the winter. “‘ You can keep your 
private saddle horses in the barn and feed 
‘em hay. The cow foreman tells me,” he 
goes on, “that you've all been mighty good 
cowboys, and I’m with him in hoping to see 
you all back with the outfit in time for the 
spring works.” 

A couple of days later finds me in town, 
my own top horse in the livery stable and 
me in a hotel. I makes a start to be any- 
thing but a cowboy by buying me a suit, a 
cap, shoes, and the whole outfit that goes 
with the town man. I then visits the bar- 
ber and the bathtub, and in an hour I steps 
out thinking that outside my complexion 
and the way I walks I looks about the same 
as everybody else I see on the street. 

I takes it easy for a few days, then gradu- 
ally I tries to break myself to looking for a 
job where there’s no ponies or bellering 
critters to contend with. I wanted an in- 
side job where the howling blizzard wouldn't 
reach me and where I could have a roof 
over my head at night instead of a tarpaulin. 

Time goes on, and it seems like my edu- 
cation is lacking considerable to qualify for 
the job I set out to get; you had to know as 
much as a schoolma’am to even get a look 
in. I made a circle every day and run in all 
the likely places I'd see. I tried grocery 
stores, hardware stores, and all kinds of 
stores, and when one day I runs across a 
sign in a candy-store window that says 
“*Man wanted” I makes a high dive in the 
place before that sign disappears. 

I'mstaredatby around-facedtransparent- 
looking hombre back of asoft-drink counter. 
Two girls was a-sipping away on a straw 
and I had a hunch as I steps to one end of 
the counter that I'd butted in their conver- 
sation with the slick-haired gent. 

Figgering on getting a Iay of what I'd 
have to put up with on that kind of a job 


He Brought Another Feller Quer the Next Day and the Same Thing Happened 
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Beauty Born Anew 


N these newest creations 

of the ever useful Whiting 
& Davis Utility Mesh Bags! 
Behold, fine spun silver mesh 

silk lining—vanity mirror 

a bag so roomy you can 
live in it. 

Gleaming gold mesh bags 

a proud possession for ev 
ery happy social hour. 

And the breath-taking 
beauty of the new Tapestry 
Mesh Bag, a hand wrought 
creation of colored enamel 
mesh. Match your mesh bag 
to your favorite color—it is 
available in all the fashton 
able shades. 

Mark that wedding, graduation or 
anniversary with a memorable gift 


a Whiting & Davis Utility Mesh 
Bag. 
At all jewelers and jewelry depart 


ments, 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 
Plainville (Norfolk Co.), Mass 
In Canada— Sherbrooke, Q 


Made in America Prefers d/ 
American Hoamen 
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~ Wi INCE DAVIS(D) 


Thenew Whiting 
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“Glove-Grip Shoes 
have given me a new 


1? 


pleasure in walking! 


“Wrirn these new Glove-Grip Shoes on, my 
feet just seem to step out from sheer happi- 
ness of walking. I hardly believed that such 
: ; 9 ” 
good-looking shoes could be socom fortable. 


Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes achieve that happy 


combination, comfort and good looks. Outside, 
they look like any other stylish, well-made shoe. 
But inside, they are fashioned to the actual shape 
of the human foot. They are snug-fitting and rest- 
ful as a glove. 

It’s all in the way they are built in the instep. 
When you lace a Glove-Grip Shoe, you lift up the 
arch instead of pressing it down. This feature is 
patented and exclusive in Arnold Glove-Grip 
Shoes. Shoes like these can’t help making your 
feet feel better, stronger, more like walking! 

Glove-Grip Shoes are made for both men and 
women. There is a wide selection of shapes in all 
the latest styles and leathers. Most models are 
$10 to $12. 

Send for our shoe style book and name of nearest 
Glove-Grip dealer. Dealers send for Catalog P-11/. 
Address M. N. Arnold Shoe Company, North 
Abington, Massachusetts. 


ARNO 


GLOVE-GRIP SHOES 


Here is one of the newest Glove-Grip 
models for women—a smart two-strap 
iu all leathers, including gray and 
black swede. Heels are covered, toes 
fashionably rounded. 
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I sticks around and orders something for 
the privilege. The confab is resumed again 
between the ladies and the clerk, and the 
more I listens to it the more I have doubts 
as to my ability to talk and still say nothing 
as them three are doing. I’m trying hard 
to get interested in the talk when in comes 


| two more couples, there’s sounds of “‘ Hello, 
| girls!’ from something in pants, and an- 


swers of “Oh, hello, Dicky!” from the 
ladies, and that was enough for me, I steps 
out while they was stil! milling, and leaves 
’em to their troubles. I didn’t want to be 
particular, but that job was past me, and 
the wrong direction of what my ambitions 
pointed out 

I’m some leg weary as I makes my way 
back to the hotel that night, and going to 
my room I stretches out on the bed to rest 
up a little before I go out to eat. I havea 
feeling that all ain’t well with me as I lays 
there thinking. 

I don’t want to think that I’m hankering 
to get back to the range, so blames it to 
the new ways of everything in general what 
comes with town life, and I tries to cheer 
myself up with the idea that I’ll soon get 
used to it and in time like it, 

“I got to like it,”” I says to myself, ‘and 


| I’m going to stay with it till I do,’cause I’m 


through with punching cows”’; and getting 
up real determined I goes out to hunt a 
restaurant. 

I'd been feeding up on ham and eggs and 
hamburger steak with onions ever since I 
hit town, and this night I thought I’d 
change my order to something more natural 
and what I’d been used to on the range. 

“Bring me a rib steak about an inch 
thick,” I says to the waiter. ‘Don’t cook 
it too much, but just cripple the critter and 
drag ’er in.” 

I kept a waiting for the order to come, 
and about concluded he must of had to 
wait for the calf to grow some, when here 
he comes finally. I tackles the bait on the 
platter, and I was surprised to see a piece 
so much like beef, and still taste so different 
from any I'd ever et before. With a lot of 
work I managed to get away with half of 
it, and then my appetite, game as it was, 
had to leave me. 


Connecting With a Job 


The waiter comes up a smiling as he sees 
I’m about through, and hands me the bill. 
“I don’t want to spread it around,” I says 
as I picks up the bill and goes to leave, ‘‘ but 
between you and me, I'll bet you that steak 
you brought me has been cooked in the 
same grease that’s been cooking my ham 
and eggs these last two weeks. I can taste 


The weather had been good and stayed 
clear ever since I hit town, but as I walks 
out of the restaurant I notice a breeze had 
sprung up, and snow was starting to fall. I 


| finds myself taking long whiffs of air that 


was sure refreshing after stepping out of 
that grub-smelling emporium. 

Feeling rested up some, I faces the breeze 
for a walk and to no place in particular. 
I’m walking along, thinking as I go, when 
looking around to get the lay of my where- 
abouts I notices that right across the street 
from where I’m standing is the livery stable 


| where I'd left my horse, and being that I’d 
| only been over to see him once since I'd 
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rode in, thinks I’d enjoy the feel of his hide 
once more. 

The stable man walks in on us as we’re 
getting real sociable, and with a “ Howdy” 
asks if I may be looking for a job. ‘Man 
named Whitney, got a ranch down the 
river about fifty miles, asked me to look 
out for a man who'd want a job breaking 
horses on contract, and I thought maybe 
you’d be wanting to take it.” 

“Not me,” I says, feeling tempted and 
refusing before considering. ‘I’m not rid- 
ing any more, and I been looking for work 
in town.” 

“Did you try the Hay and Grain Market 
next block up the street?” he asks. ‘‘They 
was looking for a man some time back.” 

No, I hadn’t tried it, but the next day 
bright and early I was on the grounds and 
looking for the major-domo of that outfit. 

At noon that day I’d changed my suit, 
and putting on a suit of Mexican serge I 
went to work. My job was clerking, and on 
the retail end of the business, filling in or- 
ders and help load the stuff on the wagon of 
the customers. 


Breaking Old Ties 


And that night, when the place closed up 
and I walks to my hotel I felt a heap better 
than any time since I'd hit town. Of course 
I wasn’t in love with the job, it was quite a 
change and mighty tame compared to 
eres | cows, but then I figgered a feller 

ad to allow some so’s to get what he’s after. 

I gets along‘fine with everybody around, 
and it ain’t long before I’m invited to dif- 
ferent gatherings that’s pulled off now and 
again. I gets acquainted more as I stays 
on, and comes a time when if feeling sort of 
lonesome I know where to go and spend my 
evenings. 

I’d manage to stop in at the stable and 
say “‘Hello” to my gray horse most every 
night when the work was through, and 
with everything in general going smooth I 
thought it wasn’t so bad. 

There was times though when coming to 
my room I’d find myself staring at my 
chaps and boots with the spurs still on and 
where I'd put ’em in the corner. They got 
to drawing my attention so that I had to 
hide ’em in the closet where I couldn’t see 
"em, and then I thinks, “What about my 
horse and saddle? A town man don’t have 
no need for anything like that.” 

But somehow I didn’t want to think on 
that subject none at all right then, and I 
drops it, allowing that a feller can’t break 
away from what all he’s been raised with or 
at in too short a time. 

That winter was a mean one, just as 
mean as the fall before I still remembered; 
the snow was piled up heavy on the hills 
around town and every once in a while 
there’d be another storm adding on a few 
inches. The sight of it and the cold winds a 
howling by on the streets kept me con- 
tented some, and it all helped break me in 
to the new ways of living I’d picked on. 

I'd been on the job a month or so when I 
notice that my appetite begins to leave me. 
I changes eating places often, but they all 
seemed to have the same smell as you walked 
in, and there was times when I felt like tak- 
ing the decorated platter and all outside 
and eating it there. 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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Me Being Onty About a Thousand Pounds Lighter I'm Knocked Out of the Way Pronto 
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The Giant Kerogas Burner z me FO ' Look for the name ‘“‘Kerogas” 
Every “Giant Ke rogas Oil Stove ~. y on the oil stove burner 

equipped with ‘‘regular’’ Kerogas WZ 

Burners also has one of the new \V' 4 


Patented Giant Kerogas Burners. This 
“Giant”’ is capable of the most intense 
heat—when you need it quickly—but ' 


A ) 
Mose only with regular” erogas=Z1 ] Von erful (onvenien Ice 


Kerogas Burners are also available. 


PATENTED Now you can have just the amount of heat you want— 
when you want it—and use kerosene for fuel 


greater economy ? 


TRADE B MARK And could anything be simpler? All you do is strike a SSeS OF 
match—turn a small control wheel. Instantly the Patented an ane . 
“aie 3 ? ; — The KEROGAS Oven 
Kerogas Burner produces a steady uniform gas flame that you for Baking and Reacting 
can control to any degree—from the most powerfu! blaze to js a fitting companion for th 


The best way to select a GOOD Oil Stove slight *“ simmering” heat. Kerogas Burner, As reliable 
is to make sure that it carries the trade- When your dealer shows you an oil stove, look for the 4&5 4My range oven ever made 
mark — KEROGAS —on the burners name on its burners. If they say KEROGAS, you will jiiform results because its 


know it is a good stove. If not, insist on seeing one that is temperature can be regulated 
so equipped before you decide. perfectly by burner beneat! 


| Manufactured by A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON COMPANY, 1238 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





The Patented Kerogas Burner'—a standard part of the 
equipment of many better brands of oil stoves —gives you 
this wonderful convenience. 

Automatically, this perfect burner mixes common kero- 
sene —the cheapest fuel known—with air; and with one part 
kerosene it burns 400 parts of air. Could there be any 











and as durable. Gives sure, 








| Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 
l DEALER'S NOTE: The best jobbers are prepared to supply oil stoves equipped with the AKerogas Burners 
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Keep everybody cool and happy! 


briskly. Comptometers become more nimble. Mime- 


Better push the buzzer now and have your secretary 
order those Robbins & Myers Fans. 


Before long the sun will be scorching holes in the 
awning, using the window for a burning glass. 


And while you're ordering, why not get enough 
to go all the way around ? 


It’s surprising what a difference a cool, steady 
RaM breeze makes in office morale. 


The typewriters’ drowsy c-l-i-c-k—c-l-i-c-k change 
to click! click! click! Adding machines hum more 


obbins 


Fans and 


ograph turns out more work. Pens travel faster. 
Everybody smiles. Everybody’s cool and happy! 
* + 

For more than twenty-five summers R&M Fans 
have been keeping folks cool in home and office, clubs 
and hotels, stores and theatres. 

Look for the R& M symbol on the fan guard. That’s 
the sign of a cool breeze. 

All types, all sizes, at all good dealers’. Get ready 
for that hot spell. Push the buzzer. Order now. 
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THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, OHIO-- BRANTFORD, ONT. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
And what’s more, my complexion was 
getting light, too light. 


January and February had come and 
went, the cold spell broke up some, and 
then March set in wild and wicked. I’m 
still at my job at the Feed Market and my 
wages being raised once along with prom- 
ises of another raise soon, proves that I’m 
doing well. What’s more, my time had 
been took up considerable on account of 
me meeting up with a young lady what put 
my gray horse a far second in my thoughts, 
and when I’d walk past the stable I’d most 
generally be in too big a hurry to stop and 
see him. One day the stable man stops me 
as I’m hurrying by and tells me that he 
has a chance to sell that little horse for me 
for a hundred dollars. 

That was a call for a show-down to my- 
self, and of a sudden I realized that parting 
with that horse I was parting with the big 
open range I’d been born and raised into. 
I studies it over for quite a spell and finds 
the more I thinks the more my heart lays 
the ways of where that horse can take me, 
and my mind all a milling I can’t decide. 

I walks away, telling the stable man I'd 
let him know later. 

I does a lot of comparing between the 
range and the town, and finds that both 
has qualities and drawbacks, only in town 
it was easier living, maybe too easy, but I 
figgered that here was more of a future, 

Just the other day I was told by the main 
owner at tlie market that they was figgering 
on quitting the business and retiring, and 
that there’d be a good opportunity for a 
serious-thinking man like myself to grab. 
It was suggested that I could let my wages 
ride and buy shares with ’em as I worked 
till there’d come a time as I kept at it when 
I'd find myself part owner of a good busi- 
ness and a steady income. 

That night I went to see the young lady, 
who by this time had a lot to say as to my 
actions. I didn’t let her know what was 
going on in my think tank, ’cause I wanted 
to fight it out by myself; besides I'd come 
to conclusions, and long before I left her to 
go back to my hotel. 

The next morning I stops by and tells 
the stable man that if he can get a hundred 
dollars for that little horse of mine, to take 
it. But it hit me pretty hard and I didn’t 
go by the stable any more after that, not 
for a long time. 


In the Spring a Cowboy’s Fancy 


April come, and with the warm weather 
that came with it the snow started to melt- 
ing, the streets was muddy and the gutters 
was running full; it was spring, and even 
with all the resolutions I’d made, I didn’t 
feel any too strong right then. 

I was afraid to give my imagination full 
swing and think of the home ranch on the 
Big Dry; I knew the boys that came back 
for the spring works would be out on the 
horse round-up and getting ready to pull 
out with the wagons. 

Each cowboy would be topping off his 
string about now, the brone peeler would 
be picking out a bunch of green colts from 
the stock horses and start in breaking, the 
cook would be a cleaning up the chuck box 
on the back end of that wagon, and the 
cow foreman, glancing often on the road 
that leads from town to the ranch, would be 
looking for any of the missing cowboys 
what was with him the year before. 

I found it mighty hard to walk away from 
that spring sunshine into the building where 
I was working. There was orders on the 
desk waiting for me to fill, and picking ’em 
up I walks among high walls of grain and 
baled hay. 

Everybody I’d see would remark how 
great it was outside in the spring air, and 
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rubbing their hands would get to work at 
the desk and typewriter, and forget all 
about it the minute they set down. 

I felt sorry for ’em in a way, ‘cause it 
struck me as though they’d never had a 
chance to really appreciate springtime—or 

was it that their years in captivity that way 

had learnt ’em better than to hanker for 
such? 

Anyway, I sure didn’t seem to be able 
to dodge how I felt. My girl and eve 
body else noticed it, and even though I'd 
try to laugh it off I’d soon find myself 
picturing little white-faced calves scattered 


out either playing or sunning themselves | 


while their mammies was feeding on the 
new green grass 


I could near feel the slick shiny hide of | 
the ponies after their long winter hair had | 
just fell off. And dag-gone it, it was getting | 


the best of me. 


Capitulation 


I’d catch myself sneaking glances at the 
green hills around the town and feeling as 
though I had no right to. And once in a 
while in the evening as I’d be walking to 
my room and I’d hear a meadow lark 
a-singing way off in the distance, I’d look 
at the buildings, the sidewalks and streets 
as though they was a scab on this earth. 
I wanted my horse under me and lope out 
away from it. 

I'd donea heap of reasoning with myself, 
and kept a pointing out all the whys I 
should forget the range and get used to the 
town, and I'd pretty near give in as long as 
I was in my room and couldn’t feel the 
breeze, but once outside again and a meadow 
lark sang out, my heart would choke out 
all what the town offered and leave breath 
only for the blue ridges and the big stretches 
that layed past ’em. 

Then came a day when my hide got too 
thick to feel the reasoning spur I was giving 
it. Something way deep inside of me took 
charge of things and I finds myself making 
tracks towards the stable. 

I sneaks in, and I had to rub my eyes 
considerable to make sure that there in the 


same box stall was my little gray horse, fat | 


as a seal and a snorting like a steam engine. 

“Dag-gone your hide!’’ I says, and I 
makes a grab for him, he’s pawing the air 
snorting and a rearing, but I'm hanging on 
to his neck with a death grip and hands him 
all the pet cuss words I can think of. 

The stable man runs up to see what's 
making all the rumpus, and his expressions 
tell me plain he thinks I’m drunk and cele- 
brating. I was drunk all right, but not on 
the same stuff that’s handed over the bar. 

“Sorry 1 ecouldn’t sell him for you,” I 
hear him say as I let go of my horse and 
walks up to him, “but the feller what 
wanted him came over one day to try the 
horse out and the little son of a gun throwed 
him off as fast as he’d get on; he brought 
another feller over the next day and the 
same thing happened. 
that way,” he goes on, 
pretty horse.” 


‘cause he’s a right 


“You're dag-gone right he’s a pretty | 


horse,” I says; ‘‘the prettiest horse I ever 


seen.” 


It’s three days later when I gets sight of 
the Triangle F main herd, then the remuda, 
and down in a creek bottom by a bunch of 
willows is the chuck wagon. 

There’s war whoops from the bunch as I 
lopes into sight, and the wagon boss comes 
up to meet me. “‘I knowed you'd be back, 
Bill,” he says, smiling, ‘“‘and I got your 
string of ponies a waiting for you, twelve of 
’em.” 

And on guard thet night, riding arcund 


the ‘bedded herd, I was singing a song of | 


the trail herd, happy again, and just a cow- 
boy. 





- 











Too bad he acts | 
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An Impressive Majority of 
All Motor Car Factories 


—are equipped with Square D Safety Switches. 





The strong trend toward the Square D in this dis- 
tinctly modern industry — whose equipment is so 
new and advanced—bears a significance that 
cannot fail to register with every user of electric 
current. 

It is a still more telling fact that the Square D’s 
high position is everywhere credited to its superior 
quality, and to the exclusive features which em- 
body its assurance of permanently reliable service. 

SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitt 
| burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta 
| Cleveland, San Francieco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
| New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapoli Indianapoli 
| 
| 


SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal 


SQUARE D | 


Safety Switch 
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Sheltered Scenic Seas of the 
North Pacific Coast. 


2000 Miles ef Alpine Canada 


and Sheltered Scenic Seas 


ERE are three great Canadian National va- 
cation tours that youcan make this summer, 
all at one time, and at very moderate expense :— 


1 Visit Jasper National Park, 4,400 square miles of 


® scenic glories, the largest National Park in America, 


amid the snow-capped Canadian Rockies, 
Make Jasper Park Lodge (rates $6.00 a 


game refuge. 


and a big 


day and up, American plan, with excellent accommoda- 
tions for 340 guests) headquarters for motor, hiking and 
horseback trips to giant glaciers, impressive mountains, 
lakes and streams and for tennis, canoeing, dancing and 
social recreation through cool, invigorating summer days. 


Cross A merica the scenic Canadian National way, 
® through the highest Canadian Rockies, on the easi- 


est gradient, and at the lowest altitude of all transconti- 
nental lines. Stop over at Jasper Park Lodge in Jasper 
National Park. Then Mt. Robson, Mt. Resplendent, 
the Rainbow Range, tremendous canyons and tumbling 
rivers, succeed each other in a bewilderment of beauty. 


A tour beyond imagination. 


Take “The Triangle Tour” of British Columbia 

® from Jasper National Park through Mt. Robson 
Park, down the Valleys of the Bulkley and mystic Skeena 
Then 550 miles by steamer down the 
coast to Vancouver, through the smooth waters of the 
, surpassing in beauty and grandeur 
the Norwegian fiords. The third leg by rail, 700 miles 
through the Coast Range Mountains and along great 


to Prince Rupert. 


“Inside Passage 


Offices 
Boston— 333 Washington St 
Buffalo—1i South Division St 
Chicago~108 West Adams St 
Cincinnati—4o6 Traction 
Bldg 

Cleveland—948 Union Trust 
Bldg 

Detroit—12159 Griswold St 

Duluth—4,0 West Superior 
St 

Kansas City—334°335 Railway 
Exchange Bldg 

Los Angeles—so 3 So. Spring 
St 

Minneapolis—s18 Second 
Ave. South 

New York—1270 Broadway, 


rivers from Vancouver back to Jasper National Park. Cor, 33rd St 


Take these tours—at least one of them 


Illustrated Booklets. 


No passports required 


this year. 
Write to our nearest agent for full information. Ask for 


Philadelphia—4or Franklin 
Trust Bldg 


Pittsburgh—sos Park Mig 


Portland, Me.—Grand Trunk 
Ry. Station 


Portland, Ore.—120% Third 

St 

St. Loués—jo5 Merchants 
Laclede Bldg 

St. Pawl—Cor. 4th and Jackson 


Sis 


a 2 Francisco—689 Market 
St. 


Seattle—gor Second Avenue 


ive >. 
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STOCKBROKER 


(Continued from Page 33) 


| anes. You wouldn’t take the business 
et if it wasn’t the kind you wanted, 
at d you, sir?” 
You know, I wasn’t very old, and I don’t 
| think I looked my age at that. My talk 
must have sounded youthfully overconfi- 
dent to the colonel. He looked at me 
| steadily. I want to tell you that Colonel 
Bronson is a kindly, genial man, one of the 
| best mixers in the world and really very 
| generous. But also he is very shrewd 
keen, observant and wise. His partner, 
| Mr. Barnes, once told me, “Sam Bronson 
always does a thorough job of everything 
| he undertakes; but beyond all question, 
the most thorough job he ever did was on 
| Samuel A. Bronson.” 
| He stared at me, undoubtedly sizing me 
| up. But I wanted that New York job so 
| much that I imagine he must have read it 
on my face plainly. 
“Wing,” he said seriously, “we'll take 
you on. We are after business, and we 


\ | know that the way to get it is through the 


right kind of men to help us.’ 
“That is what I was told, sir,”’ I said. 
| “And that is why I was so anxious to come 
here.” 

“When can you go to work?” 

“Right away, sir. I'll go back and tell 
Mr. Reade, and I'll return immediately. 
It won't inconvenience Mr. Reade in the 
slightest, sir.”’ 

I went back to Reade & Co.’s office and 
saw my chief. I told him that Colonel 
Bronson was ready to take me on, and he 
said, “Jack, you go right over and stay 
there.” 

| It was the first time he had called me by 

| my first name. He was a fine man. His 
| health was not good, but he was never 
| peevish. He retired from active business 
some years ago, but to this day we are 
friends, and he is as proud of my success as 
though I were blood kin to him. 


Colonel Bronson’s Gifts 


So I went back to Mr. Bronson and told 
him I had told Mr. Reade and that Mr. 
| Reade had made me drop everything and 
hurry back to Bronson & Barnes” office. 
Colonel Bronson smiled, and then we had a 
| little talk. I confessed to him that if it had 
not been for the fact that Bronson & 
| Barnes had a New York office I wouldn’t 
have applied for a position, although my 
| investigations had convinced me that if I 
elected to stay in a Boston brokerage house 
| his was the firm I would have chosen. I 
have never been circuitous. To me, as a 
boy and later as a man and a stockbroker, 
| my job has been to do certain things as 
quickly as was safe and as directly as was 
| possible—no undue haste, but no lost mo- 
tion. I assume I followed that habit in my 
first heart-to-heart talk with Colonel Bron- 
| son, and I assume equally that, according 
to his practice, he was sizing me up. What 
| he learned or suspected I do not know. 
| What he says is that I never gave him a 
| chance to turn me down; but he says it in 
| a tone of voice so affectionately condemna- 
tory of the deed as to be in reality one 
hundred per cent approving. I will present 
| myself another bouquet right here and 
state that Colonel Bronson’s greatest gift 
in business was universally conceded to be 
a combination of accurate observation and 
vision. He habitually looked ahead. 

Mr. Barnes I did not meet until the next 
day. He was busy all day on the §$tock 
Exchange. When | did meet him I ‘liked 
him immensely, and it simply made me two 
hundred per cent certain that I had picked 
the right people to tie up to. I didn’t reach 
this conclusion because Bronson & Barnes 
had grown so much in the fifteen years they 
had been in business together, but because 
of the way both of the partners spoke 
about their policy as brokers and as gentle- 
men. 

I am more than anxious to impress upon 
you that from my first talk with my new 
employers I was made definitely aware of 
the fact that Colonel Bronson and Mr. 
Barnes were less interested in the dollar 
profits of the business than in the real 
success of the business itself. To have a 
business that aid good profits was, of 
course, desirab but it was more im- 
portant that the ‘business should be both 
clean and dependable. It was up to the 





firm and their help to see to it that the 
clean part was kept clean, and the depend- 
ability could be assured by sound methods 
and the maintenance of pleasant personal 
relations between the firm and the cus- 
tomers. This did not mean handshaking 
or sunny greetings, because the firm went 
on the principle that faithful are the wounds 
of a friend, and didn’t hesitate to give un- 
palatable advice whenever needed. But 
each clerk and office boy in the office was 
made to feel first that the firm’s interest 
and his own were one, and second that all 
must look out for the customers’ interests, 
because it was 6n contented customers that 
the success of the firm and of the future 
partners depended. Mr. Barnes, with- 
out making specific promises, made all the 
boys in the office feel that they carried a 
marshal’s baton in their knapsacks, like 
the common soldiers of the great Napoleon, 
and you know how they fought. We’'l, 
that is how we worked. Bear in mind this 
when you comé to measure the growth of 
Bronson & Barnes’ business. 


Root, Hog, or Die 


Colonel Bronson called me in to see his 
private office the next morning. It was my 
first forenoon with the firm. After I had a 
talk with Mr. Barnes, who was getting 
ready to go over to the board, Colonel 
Bronson told me that I could go out and 
sell bonds. He knew I had no experience 
in that line, and he made no suggestions. 
The one fact that he deigned to vouchsafe 
to me-— probably with malice prepense 
was that the firm had quite a block of 
Commonwealth Cast Iron Pipe first fives 
to dispose of, and I had the privilege of 
helping to find a market for them. Never 
a single selling tip to the poor young man 
from Maine who wanted to go to New York 
to drum up trade for the firm; never an 
indication as to whether the poor young 
man could go to somebody in the back 
office for guidance or advice. He simply 
told me to do the most difficult thing in the 
world—to go out and make money for 
somebody else by making utter strangers 
buy something of which I knew next to 
nothing. 

The bond-selling department of such 
stock-commission brokerage houses as ours 
was not then organized as it is today. Of 
course the old-established investment 
houses had salesmen who went out among 
the country bankers and trustees of estates 
who invested money for others. These 
firms also did a regular mail-order business. 
But stock houses had no such separate 
department. There wasn’t the call for it. 
Orders for such bonds as were dealt in on 
the Boston or New York stock exchange 
were given out to bond specialists on the 
floor. Bond selling was a different kind of 
business. The buyers were investors— men 
who bought once and did not buy again 
until they had accumulated another sur- 
plus or came into money not needed in the 
business. In the stock department there 
was some cash or investment business to 
do, but most of it was speculative or semi- 
speculative. It was a different breed of 
at and required a different technic. 

I realize how difficult it is to teach first 
principles when the task that you have 
forced upon me compels me to think about 
it. Thus I find { cannot tell you anything 
that would be of much practical value to a 
youngster starting out as I did—willing 
but unprepared. I freely admit that I have 
sold a great many millions of securities, but 
I cannot tell you much more about the how 
of it than that I just went ahead and did it. 
The only technie I knew was to keep at it 
and try and try until I had sold what I had 
to sell. 

In those days the public was not a bond- 
buying public. A fellow had to explain a 
heap. One of my friends told me the other 
day that a member of the firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. made this observation: “In 
the old days our customers bought bonds 
because we told them to. Now they even 
read the indenture.” Any one of our sales- 
men could doubtless give a youngster 
valuable pointers about selling bonds today. 
But I suspect that he would stress the 
character of the security and the person- 
ality of the salesman, so the boy wouldn’t 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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Radio Reception 


—more perfect this summer/ 


Tremendous tmprovements in sending and recetving 
combine with better programs to provide 
the best of radio fun! 


This is indeed a radiosummer! ‘The vital interest of the presidential campaign 








—waged right in your own home. The glorious and inspiring church services. 
The important sporting events, market reports, home hints, intensely interesting 
talks, gay music—all these diversions are brought directly to you. 
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length. This summer they satisfactory generally. Vac- 





are spread over a wave band. uum tubes have been re- 






You may choose at your will. designed, new circuits have 





_ : Table- Talker . $10.00 
Sending stations have greatly seo allel ciety atthe Unite heen developed. New loud- 
increased their power and are In Canada. . . $14.00 speakers, assuring accurate 
spreading their programs over and true reproduction, have 
| many more miles. Broadcast- been put on the market. In 
i) ing from interconnected tact, the combination of finer 


j stations includes many people programs, stronger sending 





i who would formerly have and clearer reception now 
Navy Type Headset . $8.00 


been deprived of the unlim- makes the marvels of radio an 





\ . Pp - In Canada . . . 11.00 . . Vy 
\ ited pleasures of radio. active part of everyday life. 
| | 

} For sixteen years the Brandes name of Ue : 1/1 Brandes Products are sold 
| has consistently stood for service under a money-back guarantee 
—for skill—and dependability. by reliable dealers everywhere. 
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Flies, Mosquitoesafpfoth Roaches, Ants, Fleas, Etc. 
hah 3p; sying)a cloud of FLY-TOox 


@hgutes these insects will be 


FLY-TOX is a clear, clea@iitftd. It has an agreeable odor. 

- ( A Ve ° . - 
It is harmless to,dgumians an animals. It will not stain the 
Mecon.evaporates, leaving no muss or dirt. 


fein convenient sizes, half-pints 50c, 
pints 75c, quarts $1.25, and in galons $4. A trial sprayer is 
given with each small bottle. say 


To get best results the Improved FLY-TOX Hand Sprayer 
is recommended. It sprays a large, fine gloud whether pumped 
easily or vigorously. It sprays i¥t any position, horizontally 
or vertically. The oversize barrel makes spraying easier. 


Insects are not only disagreeable but dangerous. Be rid of 
them, they menace your health. -Buy-a bottle of FLY-TOX 
and a sprayer today. Me -_ 


Your grocer or druggist’ will supply you. 


pr} 
& | 


: The Toledo Rex Spray Company, Toledo, Ohio 

LY-TOX > The Rex Company Kansas City, Missouri 
rare California Rex Spray Company Benicia, Califcrnia 

’ Wenatchee Rex Spray Company Wenatchee, Washington 
Payette Valley Rex Spray Company Payette, Idaho 

Canada Rex Spray Company, Ltd., Brighton, Ontario 


FLY-TOX was developed at 
Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research by the Rex Fellowship 

DEALERS who are not eoqueined with FLY-TOX 

will find it a ready seller. We shall be glad to give 

prompt attention to your inquiry. Address your 

nearest Rex Company. 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
get much more practical guidance than I 
had, who had none at all. 

I always was a hard worker. I do not 
think I am entitled to any especial credit 
for that, because I’ll confess right here that 
I have always enjoyed working more than 
any other one thing. To ascertain what: it 
is that you will enjoy doing is the first and 
longest step toward success in life. This is 
more important than to find out the truism 
that successful men are almost all hard 
workers. When I got into that part of the 
brokerage business that I really liked, my 
work was for all the world like winning 
cups in tennis, of which I was and still am 
extremely fond. No difference. Yes; one: 
I don’t believe I could stand playing tennis 
six days a week for twenty-five years. But 
I have never grown tired of the business 
game for a single minute. 

I know some men who are extremely in- 
genious in discovering new markets or in 
developing new methods of salesmanship, 
just as there are men who have a positive 
genius for short cuts. It saves them time 
and fatigue. But I am not built that way 
I play a direct, straight game. I knew an 
insurance man years ago who was the 
pioneer at doing what today is a common- 
place of the business. It occurred to him 
to pay a clerk in the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics to keep track for him of all the 
marriages. Then with the day’s list in hand 
the agent proceeded to look up the newly- 
weds and to sell the still delighted bride- 
groom insurance for Sweetie’s protection. It 
was so easy that it wasn’t good sport. He 
also had the list of births. The increased 
parental responsibility made the task a 
matter of routine. He built up a tremen- 
dous business. I know because he was a 
customer of ours. 

Well, my mind doesn’t work that way. 
I make it a point to study my problems 
from various angles; but that is only 
ordinary business caution. And if I see a 
short cut or a simple method I'll follow it; 
but that is only common sense. My motive 
is efficiency—a saving of time and not 
primarily a saving of labor. 


Intensive Selling 


And now I'll go back to my first experi- 
ence as an employe of Bronson & Barnes. 
I had to sell Commonwealth Pipe fives, of 
which the house owned a pretty good block. 
Well, I got my selling points from the 
circular the firm had got out. Then I found 
out all I could about the company. I just 
went about the office and found where to 
get the data I wished to know— which were 
the character and volume of the business 
the company had been doing and expected 
to do, the profits, and the property hold- 
ings—that is, the security back of the 
bonds. I simply sold myself some bonds, 
and to do this I was compelled to answer 
my own questions. I suppose being born in 
Maine helped. At any rate I couldn’t help 
finding out all about the merchandise be- 
fore I could sell it to myself. Thus equipped 
I went out of the office of Bronson & Barnes 
to have a try at something in which I had 
no experience either at first or at second 
hand. 

I wish I could tell you a story that would 
help young men or thrill your readers, with 
a yarn about my adroitness or suddenly 
developed ingenuity as a bond salesman. 
But I cannot. If my job was in the nature 
of a test by the man to whom I had confided 
my wish to work in his New York office, I 
didn’t dramatize it that way. All I can say 
is that I was out in the street, without 
instructions as to direction or methods, 
about to succeed or fail in the career which 
I had picked out for myself three years 
after leaving Harvard. It may have been 
a momentous occasion but I didn’t even 
know which way to walk, leave alone which 
place to walk to. 

I had not felt the need to think of desti- 
nation or future, because my job in Bronson 
& Barnes’ office up to that moment had 
been to study my line of goods. And now 
that I had the needed knowledge, my first 
step was to go out of the office, and I did. 
My second step was to stop a moment, just 
to one side of the main entrance of our 
building, and look up the street and then 
down the street. I saw nothing but hurry- 
ing throngs and big buildings. Well, I 
couldn’t hold up the pedestrians one by one 
and try to sell them bonds. But I could go 
into each and every one of those buildings 
and see each and every tenant therein. 
That being the case, I naturally picked 
out the»biggest office building in Boston. 


I did so because it was only half a block 
away and because it ought to have the 
greatest number of tenants—inferentially, 
the most bond buyers. Remember this 
was twenty years ago, when everybody had 
not been educated by a great war to buy 
bonds. 

The building was on State Street. I 
walked over and took the elevator to the 
top floor. My plan was to go into every 
office in the building. I wasn’t thinking of 
what an introspective soul would have been 
thinking—that my career was at stake, 
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that I had to prove to Colonel Bronson | 
that I was a business getter, that I must | 


make good at any and all hazards for a 
dozen reasons. I can’t recall that I in- 
dulged in any of those considerations with 


which a certain type of mind stimulates itself | 


and is thereby spurred on to more enthusi- 
astic attacks. I was there to sell bonds. 
Just that. 


The first office I walked into was that of 


a small insurance agent. 


I don’t think he | 


made as much money at his business as I | 


did at mine—but I talked to him and he 
listened. He was very nice about it, and 
I was very nice about it too. But there 
was nothing doing. Still I didn’t feel badly 
about not selling the agent bonds, because 
I knew the fault was with him and his 
bank account, and not with me or my sell- 
ing or my goods. 


A Streak of Luck 


I went into possibly a dozen offices and 
saw the heads. In those days business men 
were not guarded as zealously as they are 
today, and I had no trouble in getting to 
them. But none of them bought. In one 
or two places I was rebuffed in a way that 
made me feel like a book agent, but. I got 
over that feeling pretty quickly. You see, 
as the result of my study and bevsuse of 
my faith in Bronson & Barnes, I made up 
my mind that the bonds were a good invest- 
ment and that the price was reasonable, 
and that I was as good as the fellow I was 
talking to. He had other things to sell to 
his customers, but his goods in their way 
were no better than mine in theirs. I was 
there on a legitimate errand—to sell him 
something if he needed it. If I sold the 
bonds my firm would make some money, 
and that was the way I earned my bread 
and butter. The man that I was talking to 

was doing the same thing in his way. So I 
did not worry. I just kept going into one 
office after another. I had at the very 
start made up my mind that I wasn’t 
going to skip a single one in that building. 

I struck an office where I couldn't get to 
see the boss until after I had assured the 
young lady in the outer office that I had to 
see him on very important business. It 
was true enough. Nothing could be much 
more important than for me to see this man, 
because I had learned in the adjoining office 
that he was trustee for a lot of people and 
estates. I didn’t know at the time that he 
was of the kind that get so many invitations 
that they are very difficult to land. He 
was a very able lawyer and had an expert's 
knowledge of securities. 

Well, I got into his private office and 
began to talk Commonwealth Cast Iron 
Pipe fives to him. I didn’t get very far 
when he interrupted me. 

“What's your name?” he asked abruptly. 
He was frowning in a half perplexed way, 
as though he wondered how I had passed 
the watcher at the gate. 

“John Kent Wing,” Ianswered. I rather 
expected one of those excruciatingly polite 
speeches in which the full name is used 
with great solemnity preliminary to an in- 
vitation to proceed to Hades. 

“And where do you come from?” he 
continued, as though the exhortation hell- 
ward would bea model of elaborate courtesy. 

“Bangor, Maine,” I said, and waited 
with some curiosity. It was a new experi- 
ence and, after all, I was not very old. 

“Are you any relation to Henry Prentiss 
Wi ing, w who was in Harvard—class of '68?” 

‘Yes, sir; he’s my uncle; my father’s 
oldest brother,” I said. 

‘T was in his class; know him very well.” 
And he held out his hand. 

I shook it in the friendliest spirit in the 
world, and intelligently allowed him to tell 
me a few stories about some of the things 
he and Uncle Henry did at Harvard just 
after the Civil War. Young devils! Then 
I sold him some bonds. 

Well, that made me feel pretty good 
grateful to Uncle Henry, and the class of 
*68. But you will observe that my first 
sale was not the result of any finished 
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Lightning Speed ares 


and First-Time Accuracy 
on all Your Figuring 


HEN you think of the figure-work of your 
° business, you are at once aware of the vital 
importance of Speed with Accuracy. 


Innumerable Additions, Multiplications, Subtrac- 
tions, Divisions, month in and month out—all bearing 
directly on your profits, your progress—all presenting 
chances for costly errors. 


The Monroe gives you its distinctive combination of 
Operating Simplicity, High Speed and First-Time 
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The Monroe man will be glad to leave a machine 
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Lalways keep 
a ROIL for sport use- 


Far Arie.p, at the club, or in the home 
and garage there are hundreds of uses 
for Dutcu Branp Friction Tape. Golf 
clubs, tennis rackets, baseball bats, fishing 
rods, tools,—and countless other outing 
aids are better when wrapped with tape. 


Make your week end motor trips and 
summer tours all pleasure by avoiding 
annoyances from your car. Short circuits, 
rattles, squeaks and hose leaks are un- 
necessary. A few minutes and a roll of 
Dutch Branp Tape will fix them for the 
season. 


Dutcu Branp is quality Tape—insulates 
perfectly — possesses great tensile strength 
— won't ravel—is waterproof and weath- 


erproof. Sticks tight and stays fresh. 
Electricians, too, use Dutcn Brann. 
Keep a roll of Durcn Branp Tape in your car; 
carry a roll in your golf bag; leave one at home 
for use in the kitchen and laundry; put one in 
your tool box in the shop or garage. 

At leading auto e& quip ment, bicycle, hardware 

eleccrical and general stores everywhere Loo! 

for the orange and blue carton with checker 

I 


border Fous sizes, 5, 10, 20, 35¢ 


Manufactured by 


VAN CLEEF BROS. 


Established 1910 
Woodlawn Ave., 77th to 78th Sts., CHICAGO 


DUTCH 4 BRAND 
FRICTION TAPE 


Write for highly interesting booklet 
A Hundred Uses 





Stop Radiator Leaks 


Easily, quickly, permanently, 
with Dutrcn BRAND Rap 
ATOR - SEAL COMPOUND 
Liquid or powder form. Sim 
ply pour it in. Will not affect 
circulation nor injure radi 
ator. Large can 50c, 


| than I had feared, which, 
true of most undertakings in the average 


technic. Nevertheless it encouraged me so 
much that the John Kent Wing who left 
the office of Uncle Henry’s classmate was 
a much better bond salesman than had 


gone in. 


I spent the whole day i in that huge and 
noble edifice. I didn’t skip one office. 


| Before I got down to the main street door 
1 had sold fifty-five bonds of the usual 


denomination of one thousand dollars each. 
It was harder than I had hoped and easier 
fancy, holds 


man’s life. But it taught me one thing 


| about myself, and that was that I really 


found pleasure in having something good 
to put up to people, and then in putting it 
up. And to make doubly sure of the 
pleasure, to put it up to nice people only. 
That wasn’t side-stepping difficulty, but 


| rather appreciating quality. When you 
| pick your line of goods you have in mind 


certain classes of people, don’t you? Well, 
as a broker I must deal with all classes of 
people, but with only one kind—the decent 
ind. 
It has just come back to me that among 
those on whom I called on that first day 
was a firm of stockbrokers. They obviously 


| did not do a very large business, but I did 


my best to interest them and tried to sell 
them a lot at dealers’ prices. But they 
didn’t buy. We parted friends. I ran across 
one or the other of the partners several 
times after that when I was out trying to 
do business. They knew I was working for 
Bronson & Barnes, whose reputation was 
way up. What they did not know appar- 
ently was that they had met me on my 
very first day of bond selling. I say this 
because just one month after I went to 
work for Bronson & Barnes I received from 
one of the partners an invitation to call at 
their office. They were very anxious to see 
me. I went up and they offered me a 
partnership. I thanked them warmly, but 
told them I was going to New York. 
was really grateful to them for making me 
that offer. It made me feel that I wasn’t 
so bad as a bond salesman. 

I used to drop in and see my old boss, 
Mr. Reade. He told me that he had never 
met Colonel Bronson, but that he knew 
Bob Barnes very well indeed. 

“*I wrote him a note the day you left, and 
told him New York was the As ce for you, 
Jack,” said Mr. Reade. 

I can’t tell you how grateful I felt to Mr. 
Reade for doing this without the slightest 
suggestion from me. He wanted to help 
me, and his letter certainly did so. I have 
made friendships in every office I ever 
worked in, that have endured to this day. 
I gave them my best, not alone in work but 
in good will and sincere interest, and they 
paid me in kind. My experience in life has 
shown me conclusively that we usually get 
from people pretty much what we give to 
people. When men tell you that you can’t 
mix business with pleasure they are all 
wrong. 

Business should be a pleasure. To excuse 
sharp practices by asserting that business 
is business is absurd. Decent men do busi- 
ness decently, and there is never room for 
regrets if one does one’s decent best. 


Fortunate Partnerships 


I made the acquaintance of Mr. William- 
son, the New York partner, shortly after 
I went to work for Bronson & Barnes. He 
was in charge of the New York office. His 
work consisted of executing the orders on 
the New York Stock Exchange. You may 
be assured that I took mighty good care to 
have a good talk with him every time he 
came to Boston. I think he took a liking 
to me. I know I did to him, for from the 
first I saw in him my chief-to-be. 

Before I go any further I'll say this: A 
man’s success in business depends to a 
great extent upon his picking out not only 
the right job but the right firm. I have 
worked hard; possibly harder than the 
majority of men. But that alone is not 
responsible for what my friends call my 
success. What I am vain about is the way 
I — this firm to tie up to. I want to 
tell you that I have never seen such a 


| remarkable combination as Bronson & 
| Barnes. 


I heard an old man in Maine say once it 
wasn't always brains that was behind the 
success of certain copartnerships, but sheer 
luck—the lucky accident that brought to- 

| gether certain men who afterward turned 
| out to possess certain qualities that made 
| the combination extraordinarily successful. 

| He meant that such partnerships did not 
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come about because each man accurately 
sized up the other, but because fate brought 
them together. Thesuccess was logical. The 
partnership was an accident. To illustrate 
he cited the case of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. He questioned whether the oil indus- 
try would have developed along the lines it 
did if there had been no Standard Oil Com- 
pany. And there could not have been a 
Standard Oil Company if it had not been 
for the fortuitous coming together of three 
men, each of whom had capacities that com- 
plemented those of the others amazingly 
that is, the firm of Rockefeller, Andrews & 
Flagler. These men did a mighty efficient 
job in a magnificently big way. It wasn’t 
because they refined petroleum or sold a 
cheap and safe illuminant, but because they 
had the types of mind they did, and because 
of the peculiar aptitude of each man for a 
certain part of the job in hand. 

Without that particular combination at 
that particular time the history of the 
petroleum industry would have been very 
different, and our corporation strategy and 
the policy of big business in general would 
not have developed along the lines that they 
did. They certainly were influenced by the 
policies and practices of the Standard Oil 
Company. Doubtless the oil business in 
time would have become a profitable in- 
dustry, and there would have been some 
large oil companies; but no Standard Oil. 
Alone John D. Rockefeller never would 
have become the richest man in the world. 
We have his pwn word for it that for the 
conception of the Standard Oil Company, 
Henry M. Flagler was responsible. Flagler 
alone had made a failure of his business, 
and was a middle-aged man when he met 
the others. Captain Andrews was an oil 
refiner, and a mighty able one. Without 
Rockefeller, Flagler probably would have 
gone bankrupt a second time; without 
Andrews, Rockefeller and Flagler could not 
have produceil the goods to sell; without 
Rockefeller and Flagler, Andrews probably 
would have heen somebody's hired man 
at a big salary. Each of these remarkably 
able men needed the two others. The three 
of them together did a tremendous thing. 


The History of the Firm 


The same thing has been said of the firm 
of McKim, Mead & White. Each of the 
partners was an unusually gifted architect, 
but each of them in charge of his own in- 
dividual office never could have exerted the 
tremendous irfluence on American archi- 
tecture that they together have. Each 
partner needed the two others, and the 
three together formed an organization 
whose worth is written large in our cities. 
I cite this case because they were not en- 
gaged in a commercial business. There is 
no end of other firms that I could mention. 

Well, Bronson & Barnes was an unusual 
and happy combination. What the firm has 
become is the result of the fate that brought 
the two men together. It does not matter 
what one or another of the other partners 
did in later years. The growth of the busi- 
ness has merely a statistical interest for me. 
What I am proud of is the spirit of the firm, 
which has motivated all our actions and 
has been back of our deals. What we have 
made in dollars and cents we owe to hard 
work and to one or another business-getting 
partner. But what the firm is, that is the 
work of the founders, because each and 
every one of the twelve other partners be- 
gan as boy or ¢lerk in the office, and their 
business habits were formed there, because 
they were under the direct personal influ- 
ence of the two seniors. That is why the 
firm does business the way it does. It is 
the only way in which it has ever done 
business. It is the Bronson & Barnes way. 
What I say comes not from an enthusiastic 
partner, but from a man who knows what 
he is talking about. I propose to prove to 
you that a stockbroker’s business can be 
and is conducted as honorably as any in the 
world, notwithstanding the indiscriminate 
condemnation of Wall Street men by dema- 
gogues and others. 

The parent firm originally was Barnes & 
Allison, the senior being Mr. Frederick 
Barnes, father of our Robert Barnes. Mr. 
Barnes, Senior, had been connected for 
years with one of the great railroads of the 
country as a sort of confidential right-hand 
man of the president. He was a great 
mathematician, an expert accountant, 
and—lI get all this, of course, by hearsay 
the possessor of a remarkable memory. 

I want to tell you that a good memory is 
mighty valuable in our business. I have 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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Two feet 
of lead 
in each 
pencil 
Every 
lead three 
and one-half 
inches long 
You get 
more line- 
mileage in 
a Conklin 
Pencil 


CONKLIN 


The Pencil with 
the Long Leads 


HE wutstanding, 

exclusive superior- 
ities of the Conklin 
pencil make it uniquely 
distinctive in appearance, 
performance and service- 
ability. The 3 inch lead 
is propelled, returned and 
expelled by the same sim- 
ple, sturdy mechanism. The 
long leads eliminate the 
nuisance of frequent re-fill- 
ing. Made in silver plate, 
Sterling silver, yellow, green 
and white gold, yellow and 
green solid gold, and in pol- 


ished black. © 
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Geena generation to gener- 
ation the Conklin Dura- 
graph will serve the hand 
that writes. 


The thread of life may snap, but 
the written thread of thought that 
flows from the Conklin Duragraph 
will run interminably through suc- 
ceeding years and lives. 

Miles upon miles of words are in 
this pen. It remains forever the in- 
exhaustible source of written lines, 
a faithful servant of the thoughtful 
brain, a cherished and an ever useful 
souvenir of writers and events that 
pass with time. 

For the Conklin Duragraph is per- 
petually and unconditionally guaran- 
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<imitless 
Unendin 
erpetual 


LINE-MILEAGE 


teed. If it is damaged, no matter 
when, how or where, we will repair 
or replace it without cost when all 
the broken pieces are sent to us. 


What better gift for the boy or 
girl graduate. The Conklin Dura 
graph is made in red or black. Two 
sizes—a veritable Titan of a pen for 
men—one more daintily proportioned 
for ladies. Gold band on cap, enam- 
eled rings in contrasting color on bar- 
rel and cap are the distinctive mark- 
ings. The famous Conklin one-hand 
clip on the big pen and the gold chate- 
laine ring on ladies’ models. 

$7.00 for the big pen, $5.00 for the 
smaller model. At all dealers’—with 
a signed Perpetual Guarantee. 


Conklin —Toledo 


BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO - 


CHICAGO + 


LONDON + BARCELONA 


DURAGRAPH 


Unconditionally & Perpetually Guaranteed 


enrich its 
appear 
ance. 
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You have 
your choice 


and of the 
Conklin 
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Lever Aller 
or the 
standard 
Conklin 
Crescent 
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A Nameplate 


That Is More 


Than a Mark of Identification 


If you stopped to think about it, you would readily 
agree that the old familiar Garland nameplate 
s vastly more than a mere mark of identification. 


What you really do when you buy your Garland is 
to read into that nameplate—as your parents did 
before you—certain prime essentials, certain high 
qualities. 


You are convinced, for example, that wherever the 
name Garland appears you will find a stove designed 
and built to give you the best possible service. 


You know it is a guide to the kind of service that 
lightens the labor of the home maker and house- 
keeper. 

Consequently the products that bear the name 
Garland have your confidence, as they already have 
merited and won the confidence of 4,000,000 
American housewives. 


That is the real significance of the old familiar 
nameplate. It means the lasting friendship of 
the great American public—the very best asset 
any manufacturer can acquire. 


The Garland-Witlcolator illustrated below, is a scientific gas oven heat regulator with a most complete cooking chart on the dial. 
With the Garland-Wilcolator, your baking, broiling, roasting, preserving, etc., are easily and accurately done, eliminating 
the usual tedium of oven watching. If you do not know the name of the nearest Garland dealer, write direct to us. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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The Garland Six- 
Burner DeLuxe Gas 
Range in full white 
enamel with two 
baking ovens, broiler 
and spacious warm- 
ing oven. One of one 
hundred Garland 
Models. 


COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS - COAL- ELECTRICITY 
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(Continued from Page 170) 

been at some pains to verify a suspicion I 
long entertained—to wit, that most suc- 
cessful brokers have been men of unusually 
retentive memories. Talk to almost any 
old-timer about the great stock operators 
of the past who also were brokers, and they 
will in nine cases out of ten tell you stories 
about how accurately such men remem- 
bered all details about their trades for a 
long time back. 

Mr. Barnes was a great student of values, 
which he arrived at from the official figures 
of earnings, and so on. I emphasize these 
traits of the elder Barnes because his son 
Robert also possesses them in marked de- 
gree. While he was still the right-hand man 
of a well-known railroad president, Mr. 
Barnes, Senior, went on record as predictin 
that nothing ‘could keep a certain seal 
road from going into bankruptcy. His 
analysis of the road’s business made him see 
the inevitability of a receivership. It so 
happened that the road in question was at 
that time believed by experts and public 
alike to be financially the strongest in the 
United States. Mr. Barnes’ prediction was 
met with ridicule. People called him a 
lunatic, a dyspeptic, a pessimist for profit, 
an envious competitor, and the Lord knows 
what else. His warning was unheeded by 
friends and strangers alike, and nobody 
sold out any holdings of the stock, much 
less went short of it. In due time the rich 
and prosperous road went into bankruptcy 
as predicted, and the doubting Thomases 
fell back on the usual lugubrious comfort of 
figuring out how much they would have 
made if they had only been wise enough to 
believe Mr. Barnes when so careful and 
conservative a man was so positive in his 
statements. It was not a thing to forget 
easily—the prophecy and its fulfillment. 
Indeed many of his acquaintances, brood- 
ing on that lost opportunity, told him he 
ought to be a broker, where he could make a 
specialty of such predictions. He would 
have many customers who would profit by 
his advice. But he decided to stay where 
he was. 

Then two things happened: The presi- 
dent of the road, Barnes’ chief and friend 
for twenty-odd years, died suddenly; and 
then, as if that were not enough, Barnes de- 
veloped eye trouble. He consulted the best 
oculists in Boston, who told him that he 
was losing his eyesight. Specialists in New 
York were consulted, and they agreed with 
the Boston men. Their prognoses were 
alike: They told him he would go stone- 
blind in less than five years. 


A Plucky Man's Misfortune 


Mr. Barnes promptly resigned his rail- 
road position—there was too much figuring 
to do and too much eyestrain—and he 
started a stock-brokerage firm, because he 
did know securities and security values, 
The firm was Barnes & Allison. Mr. Alli- 
son, an old friend, was the board member. 
Mr. Barnes worked in the office. He was 
bookkeeper, cashier, customers’ man; in 
fact, he was the entire clerical force. After 
the Exchange closed Mr. Allison went back 
to the office and helped his partner. 

When Mr. Barnes gave up all hope 
saving his sight he had a talk with hi is 
young son, Robert. He said, “‘ Robert, I am 
going blind. That means that I shall not 
be able to make my living in the future by 
auditing accounts and other work of the 
kind I have been doing of late years. It 
involves too shart a strain on my sight. 
The situation leaves me no choice. I have 
come to the conclusion that since I have 
left only two or three years of fairly good 
vision, the best thing for me to do is to go 
into the stock-brokerage business. J may 
develop it to such an extent that it may 
keep on going after I have gone blind, 
though I rather doubt it; the time I have 
to do it in is too short, and my capital will 
not allow me to start on the scale I'd like to. 
But the fact that perturbs me most of all is 
the need of limiting my expenses. That 
will entail hardships on all of us, Robert. 
Just think about what I have told you, my 
son, and we shall talk about it later.” 

Robert thought about it right there and 
then, and said to his father, ‘ There is only 
one thing for you to do, and that is to do 
exactly what you say. As for me, there 
also is only one thing to do, and that is to 
go to work at once. We can save what you 
are spending on me, and everything helps.” 

It was late spring. Robert was in his 
last year of high school. 

“No, my son. It is better for you to 
finish with high school. If we find we can’t 
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send you to college in the fall, we will con- 
sider your going to work. But in any case, 
there will be no harm in your taking the 


entrance examinations for Harvard, as we | 


had planned.” 

So Robert finished his high-school course 
a few weeks later. He also took the en- 
trance examinations and passed them with 
ease. Then, with the understanding that if 
Mr. Barnes’ new business should develop 
enough to justify incurring the expense, 
Bob was to go to Harvard in the fall, he 
went to work in the office of Barnes & 
Allison. 

That summer Robert Barnes was office 
boy and first assistant everything. He, his 
father and Mr. Allison did all the work there 
was to do. When September came he told 
his father that he had made up his mind 
not to go to college, though his father 
thought it might be managed, but would 
stay in the office and work. It was a great 
help to the firm. Business was quiet. The 
list of customers was not growing as rapidly 
as Mr. Barnes had hoped, and you know 
how it is customers me 
tomers—after they have made money with 
the firm. 
every day does not bring good trading op- 
portunities. So young Barnes stayed in the 
office, running errands, helping with the 
books, doing a little of everything. 


A Mild Rebuke 





bring other cus- | 


But that takes time, because | 


The other day Mr. Robert Barnes, pees 


of the firm of Bronson & Barnes, and I, h 

partner, happened to be going out Scanian 
to see a man in a near-by office building. 
When we arrived there we found that the 
elevators were not running. They were out 
of order or being repaired or something of 
the kind. I was for going back to our office, 
because the man we were going to see had 
his office on the seventh floor, and our busi- 


ness was scarcely pressing enough to strain | 


the heart for. 
But Mr. Barnes smiled in his pleasant, 
quiet way and told me, “Jack, in the days 


of my youth I thought nothing of climbing | 
They didn’t have so many | 


seven flights. 
express elevators.” 


“No,” I agreed; “nor so many tall 
buildings, either.” 
“No,” he admitted; “but there were | 


more than enough five and six story build- 
ings without elevators, and our customers 
and the other brokers didn’t always have 
their offices on the ground floor. Come on 
a And he started. But I refused point- 
blank to let him do it, insisting that we 
could telephone our man and invite him to 
luncheon. He reluctantly let me have my 
way. He didn’t say much then, but when 
we got back to the office he told me this 
story: 

“You know, when my father and Mr. 
Allison started the old firm I was the only 
clerk they had, doing whatever I could to 
help. Of course I ran all the errands. I 
remember the old Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy office was on the top floor of a 
building that had no elevator. I had to go 
there quite often to get stock transferred, 
and on other business, and it was usually 
rush work, no breath-taking stops every 
four steps. I wasn’t supposed to spare 
my climbs, but to get there as quickl 
as I could and then back to the office still 
more quickly. I must say I wanted to help 
my father all I could, but stair climbing 
never had any thrills for me. 

“Well, one day, after a mighty busy 
morning, I got back to the office. It was 
about 1:30. My father was out and Mr. 
Allison was over on the board taking care 
of the orders. I used to have to run over 


with the orders, because there weren’t any | 


telephones. 
“Twas hungry as anything, and tired, and 
I was figuring on going out to buy some- 


thing to eat when in walked one of the firm’s | 


customers. 

“* Bob,’ he said, ‘here’s an order. 
it over to the Exchange, will you?’ 

“As I told you, I had just about decided 
that I must have my luncheon in order to 
last out the hour, and this errand meant a 
run to the Exchange and probably waiting 
for a report and the trip back to the office 
and reporting to the customer, and all that 
meant a delay in eating, and I want to tell 
you I was mighty hungry 

“T don’t know it for a certainty, but I 


Rush 


suspect I must have looked my dismay, for | 


Mr. Rudd, the customer, put his hand in 
his pocket and said pleasantly, ‘Here’s a 
quarter for you, Bob.’ 

“That remark and the sight of the money 
gave me a shock that I haven’t forgotten 
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Your Most Important Stop-over 


on Your Trip West—A Week at 





Among the Peaks 
of the Rockies 


Lake Blanche, 
Altitude 10,000 feet, 
within Three Hours 


YY": want to catch the very essence of that charm for which the West 


is famous. 


You want to hunt and fish where the trails wind high 


Y sire shadowed canyons and forests of pine up to the very edge 


of the ageless snow. The crackle of a camp fire in the wilds — its 
rosy glow on the surface of a mountain lake—the odor of frying trout 
these 


sunny days of glorious tramping and cool nights of wonderful sleep 


are the things that weave the spell of the west. 


And they are almost at the very door of Salt Lake City, * 


America.” 


‘the Center of Scenic 


The greatest surface copper mine in the world is located jess than an hour 
away from Salt Lake City. You visit gold and silver camps that are as rich 


with lore as they are with wealth. 
adds to the zest and fascination of your stop-over in Salt Lake 


City 


Every outdoor sport and city attraction 


the city beautiful and interesting. And, as though to mark it unique 
for all time, Nature has placed here the country’s most amazing wonder 
Great Salt Lake, 80 miles long and 35 miles wide, on whose heavily salt- 
laden waters you float like a cork! 


All Railroads Grant a Free 10 Day Stop-over the Year Round 





Salt Lake City, also, is your | 
Yellowstone, Bryce Canyon an 


Kaibab Forest —the Cliff Dwellings of Southern Utab 


ical point of departure for other scenic wonderlands 
Zion National Park—the north rim of the Grand Cany 


the 


‘on, 


For the business man, Salt Lake City is the manufacturing and wholesale headquarters 
for several hundred cities within a radius of 300 to 400 miles, serving « population of 
7,000,000 people. With practically all basic metals, unlimited chemicals, more coal than 
the Ruhr, water power, catile, wheat, fruits and other products, Salt Lake City is today 
the leading manufacturing city of the great intermountain country 


Feminine as well as masculine interests abound 
fine hotels, gay mountain resorts, Country Club social life 
and salt water bathing, motoring, horseback riding, hiking 


sibly desire—and all at Salt Lake City's exhilarating altitude of 4300 feet. 


yons which border Salt Lake City are reached on wonderful automobile roads. 
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You will want to plan your Salt Lake City week's stop-over carefully in 
Mail the coupon below for a beautifully illustrated booklet 

“Salt Lake City~Center of Scenic America” 

possibilities in and around Salt Lake City, 

YY such other literature as you indicate on the coupon 
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advance. 





ember of Codicees Depl. P2, Salt eee City, 
Please send me the booklets checked 

() Salt Lake City—Center of Scenic America 
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Fat 4 on Utah and Salt Lake City 


covering the vacation 
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~~ Exhaust Horn 







Price coniplete with Valve 


Four Sizes: and Dash Control 





» OO 22 inch length, for large cars... . $14 
No. © 17 meh length, for medium cars 12 
No. ¢t 15 inch length, for small cars 10 
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The Signal With a Smile 


N unguarded street crossing. Women and children 
in the right-of-way. i 





Cars coming—cars going. 

But with the Aermore Exhaust Horn, your signal 

never startles, never confuses. The warning goes forth 

in the beautiful, melodious note that only the Aermore 
can give. And it always gains instant attention. 

The Aermore’s voice is flexible and under the positive 
control of the driver. It may be raised from a whisper | 
of caution to a tone of command heard over great 
distances, making it ideal for both crowded city and open | 
country driving. Mud, water, heat-proof, always de- 
pendable. The preference of fine-car owners everywhere. 

Sold and guaranteed by 
leading dealers. If your 
dealer is unable to supply 
you, order direct, giving 
his name, also make and 
model of your car. 


















Send for circular. De- 
scribes Aermore and other 
improved Fulton Motor 
Equipment. 

DEALERS: Get in line. 
Write for proposition giving 
name of your jobber. 






Fulton Foot Accelerator for 
Fords. A better power control with 
rubber ae pe foot pedal and im 
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oot rest. Complete, $1.58, 
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| were no longer living. 


| competent man. 


EVENING POST 


to this day. Never before in all my life had 
I felt so cheap. 

“*No, Mr. Rudd,’ I said. ‘That is what 
I’m here for.’ And I ran like mad to the 
Exchange and gave the order to Mr. Allison. 
That was all the lesson I needed to remind 
me of what a man owes to his customers. 
It isn’t only service. It must be cheerful 
service. That’s the only kind of service that 
gives pleasure to give and pleasure to ac- 
cept. I became a pretty good climber after 
that. Jack, I’m rather sorry we didn’t go 
up those little seven flights today.” 

The firm’s success was not sensational, 
but enough business was done to compel an 
increase in the office force. A new office 
boy was hired and Robert was promoted. 
He was allowed to do more clerical work, 
while the routine errands were intrusted to 
the new boy. As time wore on, Robert 
acquired more knowledge of the brokerage 
business in his subordinate capacity. His 
father’s infirmity grew worse with time, and 
just about the time when, according to the 
oculists, he was due to become stone-blind, 
Mr. Barnes passed away. It was a great 
blow to Bob and to the firm, for he was an 
unusually able and well-informed man. 
Soon afterward the surviving partner, Mr. 
Allison, died. 

There was young Robert Barnes, about 
twenty-two years old, all alone in the 
world, with no capital to speak of, in charge 
of what remained of a business that had 
depended for its very existence on the trade 
of personal acquaintances of two men who 
A broker’s cus- 
tomers are not bequeathed or inherited; at 
least they are not apt to stay put. Their 
patronage depends upon the quality of the 
service they require and obtain. Young 
Bob Barnes did not think of holding all the 
old customers or of making new ones, be- 
cause, for one thing, the business of the old 
firm naturally had to be wound up. He had 
to decide on what he must do for, and with, 
himself, and it was natural at his age that 
he should seek counsel of friends who were 
older and more experienced in business 
including the business of living—for Bob 
was engaged to be married and it behooved 
him to provide a living for two. 


In Business for Himself 


He was surprised when those friends to 
whom he spoke advised him to a man to go 
into business for himself. They urged him 
to buy a seat in the Boston Stock Exchange 
and to keep on doing the only business he 
knew anything about. It was the only way 
in which he could capitalize what he knew. 
He has told me that once or twice when the 
business was not growing as he hoped, he 
wondered whether it would be wise for him 
to go into some other line, where the returns 
might be both greater and quicker; but that 
he never wall find sufficient justification 
for scrapping what it had taken years to 
acquire simply because of a hope that an- 
other business, which he must learn, might 
possibly prove more profitable after some 
years. He decided that wo long as time 
would be needed to succeed in any business, 
he might better stick to the old. 

He considered dispassionately the advice 


| given to him, this youngster of twenty-two, 


modest, serious, the son of an honest and 
It seemed to him good 
advice. He thought he would make a living 
at it. He was familiar with hard work. 
His training had been of the best, his per- 
sonal wants were modest, he knew every 
angle of the business; he was honest and 
had the courage that the consciousness of 
his own intentions gave him. He decided 
to be a stockbroker. 

He borrowed enough money to buy a 
seat on the Boston Stock Exchange. They 
were selling at the same figure as member- 
ships on the New York Stock Exchange, 
but whereas the price of a seat on the New 
York board has increased fivefold since 
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then, the Boston seats have gone down in 
price. 

Of course he looked for a partner. A 
mutual friend brought him and Samuel A. 
Bronson together. Bronson had been in 
the real-estate business in Baltimore, but 
his wife was a Bostonian and was obsessed 
by a desire to live in her native city, where 
her parents were. Bronson was a Ver- 
monter, and if he couldn’t do business in 
Vermont he was willing to work anywhere, 
for Vermonters are like Maine men in that 
respect, The two men were young but judg- 
matical. They sized each other up calmly, 
impartially and accurately, and formed a 
partnership. Either of them will tell you 
that not once have they had any words over 
any firm matter. They are like brothers. 
They soon perceived that whenever both 
were of the same mind they invariably were 
successful, so they made it a practice of 
undertaking only that of which both ap- 
proved. The decision must be unanimous. 
Often one was in favor of some deal that 
the other was not very keen about, and 
that was enough. It was dropped. I once 
asked Mr. Barnes why if he thought he was 
right, he did not insist on going on, for | 
know him to be extremely careful and to 
have very good judgment as well as—very 
decidedly —the courage of his convictions. 


From Office Boy to Partner 


‘ 


“Well,” he answered, “suppose he was 
wrong and I was right and that I insisted 
on having my way. I have always felt that 
the principal thing to consider in our co- 
partnership was our personal relations and 
our mutual affection. Suppose I was right? 
Well, Sam would have felt badly to think 
he had opposed me in the beginning, and I 
have always preferred to forego the profit on 
that deal than to have Sam feel uncom- 
fortable or regretful for one minute. You 
know, a business partnership is like a 
marriage. You may not be wedded to an 
angel, but to a human being with whom 
you have to live day in and day out. To 
live comfortably, there should be as little 
friction as possible. Unanimity is one of 
the few things that do not breed quarrels. 
I never wished Sam to feel badly over any- 
thing if I could help it, and he felt the same 
way about me. And so we have gone all 
these years together without one quarrel, 
and without a moment’s irritation. Now 
you know why.” 

That is the way the two youngsters felt 
then, and that is the way they feel now. It 
is a wonderful thing. 

They had no clerk at first. Samuel Bron- 
son did all the office work and Robert 
Barnes was on the Stock Exchange from ten 
A.M. to three P\M. But in the morning be- 
fore he went to the board, and in the after- 
noon after the market closed, Mr. Barnes 
was in the office helping his partner with 
the books, and the like. They did not have 
any too much capital and they were not 
spending any more for help than was indis- 
pensable. After a while they did have an 
office boy, Patrick J. Molloy. He was a 
bright and willing lad who before that had 
held but one job, and that was as messenger 
on the floor of the Boston Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Barnes liked him and made him their 
chief and only' office boy and general as- 
sistant. He was the first help the firm 
hired. 

Ten years later they took him in as part- 
ner—the first partner they took in. He 
had brains, inilustry, honesty, devotion. 
He was a creatidn of the firm. His business 
ethics were fornied in that office. He fitted. 
He believed ir) Bronson & Barnes, and 
today he is onejof the family. Later office 
boys, thinking of Mr. Molloy’s beginning, 
worked very hard. What one man had 


done other men could do. 

Editor's Note—'This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre 
early number 


The next will appear in an 
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channel to the surface, cutting the racing 
water like a knife blade. The bottom of the 
birch canoe was no more than paper and, at 
the speed it was moving, this bit of protrud- 
ing rock elashed through bark, through the 
wood veneer supports, through the stout 
ribs, even through the canvas bags on the 
hottom. And in that fraction of a second as 
it passed the length of the canoe it touched 
the left ankle of Clayton MacKenzie; and 
the next instant he was fighting for his life 
in a boiling caldron of icy water. 

Straight down he was sucked and rolled, 
like a dead leafinawhirlpool. His right leg 
struck a rock and he felt the dull snap of 
broken. bones. But there was within him 
the strong will to live, the old primitive in- 
stinet to struggle and endure. He was a 
powerful swimmer, a_ well-built, wide- 
shouldered, heavy-armed youth, and with 
all his strength he fought to regain the sur- 
face before his lungs burst. There was but 
a fraction of a second, only one deep gasp- 
ing breath of spray-soaked air, before he 
was hauled down again. 

Even beneath the surface the water 
roared its menacing terror in his e ars. But 
there was no stark horror in this man’s face, 
no paraly zing fear gripped his strong heart. 

“You won't get me!” flashed again and 
again through his brain. “You won't get 
me!” 

He clenched his teeth and determined to 
suffocate before he would draw into his 
lungs the deadiy water, A mounting wave 
tossed him against a sloping rock, worn 
smooth as glass, and another brushed him 
off tike a gnat, but not before he had drawn 
in a great breath of life-giving air. 

Now this young man, struggling for life, 
did not waste his breath in fruitless screams. 
He did not put forth his puny strength to 
oppose the plunging river, fighting the cur- 
rent, as so many do in their hour of terror. 
He did not clutch at the rocks or try to 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


reach the shore. His efforts were all to keep 
to the surface and let the rushing stream 
carry him on down through the rapid. 
When he could he swam with powerful 
overnand strokes straight down the chan- 
nel. When rocks threatened he reached out 
with strong arms and thrust his body away 
from their death embrace. When tossing 
white water appeared he dropped his head 
and dived through it. But the water was 
like ice and he was seriously hampered by 
high shoepacks and heavy clothing. And 
his broken leg could only be dragged awk- 
wardly behind. 

Even as this youth fought for his life he 
knew that Sebatis was gone. He also knew 
that even if he won the shore all their equip- 
ment was destroyed. 

The extent of this rapid was no more 
than five hundred yards. After a final 
furious boiling over worn bowlders the 
water dropped into the new level and, as 
though tired after its age-old struggle with 
the rock enemy, lay resting there in a great 
pool before continuing its journey on down 
tothe northern strait. 

Wounded, broken, battered and bruised, 
but still living, Clayton MacKenzie swam 
feebly, low in the water, gasping for each 
hurried breath, toward the sloping sandy 
shore on the southern side. .Twice he sank, 
but twice recovered, and now with the 
shore so near a new vitality flamed up a 
brief instant and he thrust forward again. 
His knees bumped on the bottom, and he 
crawled slowly, painfully out, like a 
wounded water beast, dragging himself up 
on the dry sand to collapse. 


m1 


O MORE than a breath of life remained 
in the broken body of this youth—a 
faint fluttering of the overworked heart, 
the merest vibration of the lungs, the blood 
but a sluggish current within him, chilled, 


overwhelmed with fatigue; only the mer- 
est spark of vitality, but capable of being 
fanned back into flame again. The sun beat 
down and warmed him. The hot sand gave 
up its heat. The clean air fanned into eager 
lungs, and beat by beat the wonderful 
muscle engine within his breast took up its 
ceaseless work again. 

Clayton MacKenzie opened his eyes as 
one resurrected from the dead. It seemed 
ages and ages ago since he had crawled, like 
some sea animal, out of the water and into 
the air for the first. He rolled over on his 
back, gasping, trembling in every muscle, 
but fast regaining his strength. He sensed 
a warm trickle on his cheek and raised a 
hand, to find blood running. He sat up 
with difficulty to see how badly he was 
hurt, what chance there was still for life. 

With his first strength he pulled off his 
sodden garments to find many large bruises 
on his body, but nothing but what a few 
weeks would mend. When he removed his 
shoepacks and could examine his legs he 
found his hurts more serious. The left 
ankle was all but crushed. It looked and 
felt like a bad sprain combined with a ter- 
rible bruise. It would be at least three 
weeks, with the greatest care, before he 
could bear his weight upon it again. His 
right leg was broken, but fortunately the 
broken bones had not been jammed through 
the flesh. With strong fingers he felt and 
probed for the bones to see how badly they 
were broken. Regardless of the pain, he 
pinched and felt, finding both bones broken 
fairly clean nearly midway between the 
knee and the ankle. This, as he knew, was 
one of the most serious accidents that could 
befall a man alone in the wilderness. Pro- 
vided he could set it at all, it would be at 
least ten weeks before he could use the leg 
again. 

But even the horror of all this could not 
conquer the inherent will to live. Broken 
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and crippled, without shelter, without 
weapons, without food, without anything! 
Still he must maintain, guard and keep the 
great gift of life. There was no chance that 
anyone, red or white, would find him there. 
No one even knew where he was, nor would 
look for him in :nonths. 

“It’s pretty bad,” said he aloud, “but 
man has lived in this wilderness before 
without fire, without weapons, without 
even clothing; and man can do it again!” 

Though his wounds restricted him to but 
a narrow circle of activity, a few yards of 
sand, stil] was it possible to maintain life for 
atime. Obviously he could not improvise a 
raft and float on down the river. There 
were other rapics, and soon he would meet 
winter coming down from the north. It 
was more than two hundred miles upstream, 
southward, to the watershed divide, and 
full three hundred more to the St. Lawrence; 
still that was the way he must somehow 
struggle out. He recalled reading of a re- 
ligious fanatic in India who was rolling two 
thousand miles. 

“If any fool Hindu can roll two thousand 
miles I can crawl five hundred!” he de- 
clared grimly. 

He sat up again, stronger now, 
termined than ever not to forfeit 
without a struggle. 

‘Got to fix up these legs” 
need them soon.” 


more de- 
his life 


aloud; “may 


iv 


fy and bruises could take care of 
themselves. The hurt ankle ought to 
have hot packs, but that was out of the 
question. The matter of setting his own leg 
was more serious. Once Clayton had helped 
a frontier doctor set a man’s leg. He knew 
what was to be done, and he knew the 
strength and skill required to do it. 

“Pretty well busted up,” said he, 
I’m not licked!” 

(Continued on Page 181) 


“but 














A Mink Came Scampering Along the Sand. 


Clayton Had No Desire to Harm or Frighten These Animats. 


They Were Wetcome Company 
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Jat Rupe Milk 


Evaporated foDouble Richness 


It’s very easy to make light, crisp shortcake 
that fairly melts on the tongue if you use 
Carnation Milk in the process. Get in the 
habit of using Carnation forall cooking and 
baking. Its uniform richness is a big help 
to culinary success. Carnation is just pure 
milk, evaporated to double richness, kept 
safe by sterilization. 

N the renowned Carnation Milk Farms at Seattle, Washine 

ton, and ( * onomow oc, W ISsCONSIN, are the famous Carnation 
herds of blue ribbon “‘ Contented Cows.” ‘This prize-winning 
strain is constantly being introduced into the herds that regular! 
supply milk to the Carnation Condenseries in order that we may 
bringto your table, under the famous red and white Carnation label, 


the finest milk in all the world. Send for the Carnation Cook 
Book. It contains 100 carefully tested recipes. Free on request 


CARNATION MILK PRopuc rs Company 


32 Carnation Bidg., Oconomowoc. VW 32 Stuart B eatt Wa ‘ ) 


‘From Contented Cows 


When mother bakes strawberry shortcake 
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eyes on Cleveland and 


Where The National Republican Conven- 
tion opens this week. Cleveland's Beautiful 
Public Auditorium, It is finished through- 
out with Sherwin-Williams products. 











MEETS HERE 


Great National Republican 
Convention at Cleveland 


Thirteen thousand people will find seating 
accommodation at the National Republican Con- 
vention now gathering in Cleveland's magnificent 
new Public Auditorium. 

Built in the style of the Italian Renaissance at 
a cost of approximately $6,500,000, this beautiful 
structure is one of the most notable contributions 
to American architecture. 

The building covers a whole city block. Its 
main auditorium (illustrated here) is 300 feet 
long and 215 feet wide 

This building is recognized as the last word in 
approved construction and decoration. Sherwin- 
Williams finishes were used throughout— 
finishes which will be found listed on the Sherwin- 
Williams Household Painting Guide and which 
therefore may be obtained readily everywhere. 





Important to Know 


Only stores which carry Sherwin-Williams 
products have the Household Guide and 
they are easy to find. Don’t drop in some 
store and take home something bought 
at hazard to be repented at leisure. 


Send sae (és in Canada) 


Write for free bauklet B aso with 
f for Home Painting Manual, 


inplete Household Guide and! 
al information on all pamting, var t 

ing ainmg and en 
thuable whether you do t aX hook on the subjecteverpub 


lished. Address Dept. Bass. 


> prises, handsome qu 
color places, Most complete 
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Helps all painting—costs you nothing 


THE IDEA is so simple and the advantage 
so great! 

You have something to paint, varnish, stain 
or enamel and wonder what to use. 


You know that surfaces are so different and 
their needs so different—there is always the 
question of the right thing to use. 


So Sherwin-Williams devised the Household 
Guide. All you have to do is run your eye 
down the left-hand column of the ‘‘Guide’’ to 
the surface that interests you—to “floors,” 
“walls,” ‘“‘woodwork,"’ ‘‘furniture.’’ Right 
opposite that surface you will find the name 
of the paint, varnish, stain or enamel that is 


absolutely, unquestionably correct for that 
surface. Then remember: 
Most things you pay for— 

this one you do not 
The Household Guide represents an unstinted 
expenditure for men and methods necessary to 
produce the right finish for each surface. And 
yet, use of the ‘‘Guide”’ costs you nothing at 
all—nothing. 


With no additional expense you now are as 
sure of material you buy, when you consult 
the ‘“‘Guide,’’ as you are sure of the date, 
when you consult your calendar—both are 
correct. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 601 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


“The RIGHT finish for each surface” 
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For permanence 


and beauty 





HOUSEHOLD 


TO PAINT 


Use product named below 


TO VARNISH 


Use product named below 





TO STAIN 


Use product named below 


herwin-Williams 
PAINTING GUIDE 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 
IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and trade mark 
SAVE this guide for reference with your family, your painter and the Sherwin-Williams dealer 













TO ENAMEL 


Use product named below 











AUTOMOBILES ..... 


S-W Auto Enamel: for the 
man who paints hisouncar 


S-W Auto Enamel Clear: 


a colorless varnish 






S-W Auto Enamel: assorted 


colors 

























AUTOMOBILE TOPS] S-W Auto Top and S.-W 
AND SEATS... ‘ Auto Seat Dressing 
SWP House Paint: a tui ot Old Dutch E , 
gloss ute namel: full gloss 
es tob000s conta SW Concrete Wall Finish: for outside ex posure 
dull finish 















CEILINGS, Interior..... 





Flat-Tone: the washable, flat 
oil paint 


Scar-Not Varnish : for wood 
work only; such as beamed ceil 
ings, etc. 


S-W Handcraft Stain: 
Penetrating spirit stain for 
new hard wood 

Floorlac: varnish and stain 
combined, new or old wood 






Enameloid; assorted colors 











Exterior .... 


SWP House Paint: 


Rexpar Varnish: weather te 


sisting, for porch ceilings, etc 


S-W Oil Stain: for new «ood 





Old Dutch Enamel ; white, 
gray, tory, gloss of rub 
bed effect 












CONCRETE 


S-W Concrete Wall Finish: 


4 paint, resists weather 











DOORS, interior 


SWP House Paint: 


Scar-Not Varnish: gloss 
Velvet Finish Varnish No 
1044: dries to a dull finish 
without rubbing 


Floorlac: a varnish and 
stain combined 

S-W Handcraft Stain: | 
penetrating spirit stain for 
new wood only 






Enameloid: assorted colors 
















Exterior 





SWP Howse Paint: 


Rexpar Varnish: 
weather resisting spar 
varnish 


S.-W Oil Stain: for new wood 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, ivory For intenor 
and exterior use 















PENCES............ ‘ 


SWP House Pain: 
Metalastic (iron ot wire only) 


S-W_ Preservative Shingle 










FLOORS, interior (wood) 





S-W Roof and Bridge Pains: Stain 
for rough work 
S-W Insidg Floor Paint: Mar-Not Varnish: Floorlac: a varnish and S-W Inside Floor Paint: 


stands repeated scrubbing 


water resisting, heel proof 


stain combined 





the enamel-like finish 











Concrete 


S-W Concrete Floor Finish: 


wears well, washes well 






S-W Concrete Floor Finish: 
high-gloss, durable 











S-W Porch and Deck Paint: 











FURNITURE, indoors 


Enameloid : the decorative 
enamel 


Scar-Not Varnish: 
stands hard usage 


Floortac: 4 vatnish and stain 
combined 





Porch 


Enameloid: assorted colors 


Rexpar Varnish: weather 
fesisting 


S-W Oil Stain: for new wood 





Old Dutch Enamel: white. 
gray, wory, gloss or rubbed 
eflect 

Enameloid: assored colors 












HOUSE OR GARAGE 
Exterior 


SWP House Paint: 


Rexpar Varnish: 


weather resisting 


S-W Preservative Shingle 
Stain: 


Old Dutch Enamel: 


enduring gloss 














LINOLEUM 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: 


stands repeated scrubbing 


Mar-Not Varnish: 
protects the pattern 





S-W Inside Floor Paint: 


the enamet.like finish 











RADIATORS 


Flat-Tone: flat oil paint 
S-W Aluminum or Gold 
Paint 





Enameloid: assorted colors 









ROOFS, shingle 
mag URES 
Composition 





S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: 
Metalastic: 
Ebonol: biack coal tar paint 


S-W_ Preservative Shingle 
Stain: 












SCREENS 





S-W Screen Enamel: 





S-W Screen Enamel 














S-W Family Paint: 


assorted colots 


Rexpar Varnish: 


Floorlac: (inside use) a var 
nish and stain combined 





Enameloid: assorted colors 














WALLS, Interior (Plaster or 
Wallboard) 





For lasting 


Flat - Tone; the washabie, fat 
oil paint 

SWP Howse Paint: 
a tull oil gloss 





Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray ivory, gloss or rubbed 
effect 

Enameloid: assorted colors 












attractiveness 


WICKER 


Enameloid: h:gh gioss 


assorted colors 


Rexpar Varnish: 


durable, elastic 


Floorlac: a varnish and 
stain combined 


Old Dutch Enamel ; white, 
gray, ivory, gloss or rub 
bed effect 











SWP House Paint: gioss 
Flat-Tonet fat oil faint 





Scar-Not Varnish: 
high gless but can be rub 
bed to a dull finish 
Velvet Finish Varnish No. 


44: drics dull without 





S-W Handcraft Stain 
penetrating spirit stain for 
new hardwood 

S-W Oil Stain: 
for new soft wood 

Floorlac: for new or old wood 





a varn sh and stain combined 





Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
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(Continued from Page 176) 

He took a careful inventory of his clothes. 
There was not much. He had gotten in the 
habit of putting things into the many pock- 
ets of his canvas hunting coat, which he 
had, unfortunately, laid aside before the 
accident. Now he found that his total 
wealth consisted of a large red handker- 
chizf, a worn bill fold with identification 
papers and Canadian money—as worthless 
as Crusoe’s gold. There was also a bit of 
pencil, some cigarette papers, a leather 
pouch of water-soaked tobacco. That was 
all! It seemed the very irony of fate that 
this accident should come just when his 
pockets were empty. If only he had a knife 
and matches! 

He dragged himself to a near-by clump 
of willows and broke off some strong 
branches. These he fashioned into rough 
splints, pounding them off to a desirable 
length with a heavy stone. Then he care- 
fully tore up his cotton shirt, worn under 
the heavy woolen overshirt, and knotted 
together a long bandage. But the problem 
of getting the bones back in place was more 
difficult. And the leg had to be fixed up 
immediately before it swelled. 

The sandy shore slanted easily upward to 
a long line of gray driftwood piled tumbling 
among broken rocks. Above this was the 
overhanging lip of the root-fibered forest 
floor. Bandage and splints in his hands, he 
dragged himself up to the driftwood and 
searched about the edge until he found a 
convenient rock crevice wherein he could 
wedge his foot so he could pull the broken 
benes back into place. Winding his woolen 
shirt about this foot he jammed it tightly 
between the rocks. Then he built up with 
smaller stones a fulcrum for his left knee 
so that by pressing on this, and bending his 
body to the left, his right leg could be 
stretched sufficiently for the broken bones 
to be brought back into place, broken ends 
together. Then began an hour of torture. 
Time and again he pulled the edges of the 
bones together, but before he could raise up 
and reach over with the splints and band- 
age they would slip back again. Sweat 
rolled from his naked body. Teeth ground 
one upon another like millstones. At last, 
by repeated failure, he learned the knack 
of it, and his strong fingers gripped the 
broken bones in place. The rest was easy. 

From then on it was only a question of 
pain and patience—and food! Somehow, 
some way, he must live for weeks on that 
little spit of sand, shut in by water and for- 
est, until his leg healed and he could begin 
his long weary struggle back through hun- 
dreds of miles of wilderness to civilization. 

“T’ve been wanting a rest,”’ said he, “and 
now I guess I'll get it. All I’ve got to do is 
to rustle the eats!” 

That was all. 


ARMENTS still damp, no shelter, no 

covering, and the night was cold, but 
he endured. Perhaps a bit of fever in his 
blood helped to keep away something of the 
chill. He slept by spells, waking when his 
cron pains and aches conquered desire for 
siee 

With the first of day he crawled labori- 
ously to the water edge to bathe and drink. 
When the sun came up he would set about 
this business of life! First, he determined, 
there must be some kind of shelter. Rains 
would come and he must keep warm and 
dry, must conserve every bit of strength he 
had—he would need it all! After that he 
must have a fire, and next he must find food. 
Though no animal life stirred in the dark 
forest above the river bank, though no fish 
jumped in the water. before him, still he 
knew that this great wilderness was not 
devoid of life. Eyes were watching from 
the willows, from the trees, from the fringe 
of ferns and bushes above. And in the cold 
~- waters were — fish. 

e progressed slowly, somewhat pain- 
fully, on hands and knees, like a beast, now 
and then raising himself upright on his 
knees, very like a bear, to examine the 
ground about him. 

“I’m the first man,” said he. “I’ve just 
come down out of the trees, only to find 
that getting about on the ground is slow 
and awkward business.” 

He found a few berries growing along the 
edge of the driftwood, and ate them. They 
did not satisfy his hunger, but every bit of 
food counted now. The rough shelter must 
be at the edge of the sand and rocks where 
the material for his building was available. 
It was slow work and he did not hurry 
about it. He dragged out rocks and stones 
to build up a little box affair about seven 
feet long and six feet wide, open in front. 


There was no need of any great height, as it 
would be weeks before he could stand. He 
roofed it with broken sticks from the drift- 
wood, making a sloping roof covered with 
sticks and earth to shed rain. Against the 
outer walls he threw up the sand to keep 
out the cold night winds. He fashioned a 
rough couch of sticks and small logs to raise 
his body from the damp ground. 

All day he worked at the hut, resting and 
working, though a great emptiness seized 
him, though the dull ache of his bruised 
ankle and broken leg never ceased. The 
mere matter of hunger could be attended to 
later, and he had been hungry before. He 
knew that he could go a week, or even 
longer, without food, and still have strength. 

That night he slept in the hut, which was 
but one stage above the den of a beast. 

“T’ve a roof over my head,” said he, 
“and that’s a good start.’ 

A few hours later he was wakened by the 
howling of wolves on the bank behind him. 

““Go way,” he shouted. ‘I’m nowhere 
near dead yet!” 

He pulled a heavy stick from his bed 
platform, and thus man, who could not yet 
walk upright, had his first weapon. 

After a little the noisy beasts went on 
about their nocturnal hunting, biding their 
hour. 

‘*Tomorrow,”’ 
“T’ll have a fire. 


the man promised himself, 


wi 


HE matter of a fire was not serious. He 

could get along without a fire. Probably 
man was centuries old before he captured 
fire and bent it to his needs. But there 
is something about the bright glow of 
a fire—leaping flames and flying sparks, 
the soft smoke curling upward—that is 
comforting and cheering. Man’s companion 
of the ages. He wouldn’t feel so ee with 
a friendly fire crackling and wwe to 
him at night. 

All about lay an endless supply of fire- 
wood. He had only to pull it out of the 
drift and drag it down on the sand before 
his hut. But first he had to have that tiny 
bit of fire life, the little spark which can be 
blown into consuming flame. 

But the progress of man did not begin 
with fire, but rather with the first hand tool. 
Genius entered the brain of man when the 
first savage fitted a flint knife to his hand. 
From that day the world was at his mercy. 

Clayton had to have a knife. 

The creeping river of ice that had, ages 
ago, piled up these very hills, had brought 
down from the north a heterogeneous col- 
lection of rocks and stones. Along the 
shore line were all kinds of stones, from 
granite blocks to bright water-worn peb- 
bles. It was not long before he found a large 
piece of blue-gray flint. This he smashed 
against a granite bowlder, the hard and 
brittle flint breaking into hundreds of j jagged 
pieces. 

One of these flakes, some seven inches 
long and three inches wide, was to be his 
knife. He shaped and sharpened one end 
of this for the blade, working with a bit of 
stone, flaking it to a ragged saw edge by 
pressure. The other end he roughly shaped 
into a handle. 

“T’ve advanced another cycle of cen- 
turies,”’ he laughed. 

From a dry limb broken off a driftwood 
log he worked out a wooden spindle, about 
a foot long and an inch through, pointed at 
both ends. Another piece, dry and dozy, 
he smoothed off, and in it cut a shallow 
tapering hole to fit one end of the spindle. 
With a willow branch and the leather lac- 
ing from one of his shoepacks he fashioned 
a rough bow. A half turn of the bowstring 
around the spindle, one end of it in the 
wooden block, a smaller block to fit over 
the other end, and he was ready to bring 
fire down to the earth. It is not easy to 
make fire in this way under the most favor- 
able conditions. Faster and faster he whirled 
the spindle, by sawing back and forth with 
his bow, until the fine wood powder spurted 
up. Soona bit of smoke curled up from 
the friction-heated wood and then a tiny 
glow appeared, to spread almost instantly 
through the powdered wood dust. With a 
handful of dry bark fiber he blew this glow- 
ing coal into a bit of mounting flame. 

A fire snapping and crackling beside him, 
and he felt better and of greater courage. 
He had shelter, he had warmth, and now he 
needed only food to sustain life, to keep up 
his strength until his broken body mended. 


vil 


FOX,” mused Clayton MacKenzie to 
himself, ‘‘needs a square mile of terri- 
tory to sustain life; it will be hard for a 
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grown man to live within the narrow circle 
of a few yards.” 

So he began a systematic inventory of his 
domain, spending the entire day at it. He 
worked his way downstream to where the 
river cut against a steep bank and farther 
progress was impossible, without finding a 
thing to eat. He crawled back upstream to 
the foot of the rapids. Here in the shallows 
near shore there were many small fish, but 
he could not catch them in his hands. Under 
the stones near shore were curious water 
bugs and insects, a few small crabs, but 
nothing large enough to eat, nor fit to 
tempt his appetite. Obviously his first 
task was to provide himself with fishing 
gear. Time and again he had seen in his 
travels the curious fishing rigs of the north- 
ern Indians, used for centuries before the 
white man came with his iron hooks and 
long nets. A fish spear was useless because 
he could not get out on the rocks into 
deeper water to use it. But a fishhook was 
not difficult to make. 

From a bit of strong wood he split out 
two splinters and scraped them nicely 
round. These he fitted together in the form 
of a V, making one side about an inch 
long, the other somewhat shorter but barbed 
and sharply pointed. The bottom of the 
V he wound tight with a bit of thread 
pulled from the lining of his canvas breeches 
It wasn’t much of a hook, being large and 
cumbersome, but it would do until he found 
a bit of bone to make a smaller one. The 
matter of a fish line was not so easy. He 
tore the large cotton handkerchief into nar- 
row strips and braided them into a long 
heavy cord. He added to this several feet 
of smaller line by cutting up his leather 
tobacco pouch. Another four feet, still 
finer, was woven from cotton threads un- 
raveled from one of the hip pockets of his 
breeches. 

The hook was baited with a large crab, 
weighted with a pebble, and tossed out into 
the pool. Bites’ were few and far between. 
Time and again his bait was nibbled away 
by small fish. Obviously this method de- 
pended too much upon lue k. 

“Got to make a trap,” he told himself. 

“Make one like those squaws in In-to-ka 
were using last summer 

The rest of the day he cut willow wands, 
scraped off the bark with his flints and 
wove them into a basket-shaped affair 





more than a foot in diameter and nearly | 


three feet long. One end was closed by 


bringing together the ends of the willow | 


sticks. 
an inverted cone, woven of smaller willows, 
leaving a place for the fish to work into the 


The other end had to be fitted with | 


trap but making it difficult to find their | 


way out again. Just before dark the trap 
was finished and he dragged it upstream 


and set it carefully in a shallow rift. With | 
stones he built two short wings above the | 


trap to guide the fish toward the set. 


wu 
HAT morning he ate for the first time. 
Nota very large or satisfying meal; still it 

was food. Small fish had been moving near 


shore during the night and nearly two 
pounds of little suckers, chubs and minnows | 


had blundered into the trap. 


He cleaned | 


them carefully, baited the trap with the | 


refuse and toasted his first meal over the 


coals. The stimulant of food gave him new | 


courage as well as strength. He saved out 
one small fish to bait his set line for the 
night. 


“It’s time this savage developed a bad | 


habit,” he laughed aloud. 
So he made a pipe. 
He found a bit of soit stone and hollowed 
it out for bowl and stem. A bit of weed 
stalk supplied the stem. 
must be augmented and conserved. Like 


But his tobacco | 


his friends, the Indians, he shaved off a | 


quantity of the inner bark of the willow, 
dried it in the sun and mixed it with his 
tobacco. 

In a little while he was puffing away, 
quite content, resting on a very comfort- 
able seat before his fire. 


Sometime during the morning a small | 
bunch of spruce grouse flew down from the | 


forest to drink. These birds were quite 


tame, walking about within a few yards of | 
him. He tried to knock one over with a | 
stone, but succeeded only in scaring them | 


back into the woods. Later in the day he 
had two other visitors. A sleek brown otter 
came upstream and disported in the pool. 
Finally it caught a fine trout and climbed 
out on a rock to feast. A mink came scam- 
pering along the sand, a dark brown sinuous 


body with a white spot on its slender | 
Clayton had no desire to harm or | 


throat. 
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| but it was obvious that once he 


| and club. 


| was not so simple. 


| ing 


| willow wands, 
| them, fashioning blunt heads and feather- 
| ing them with ravelings from his woolen 


| aid of crutches, he could stand erect. 
| thought how many, many years it had 
| taken man to rise up, straight backed, and 
| look out over the world he was to conquer. 


| brush to hinder his progress. 
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frighten these animals. They were welcome 
company. 

Fish would undoubtedly keep him alive, 
began 
working his way southward he could not 


| depend upon fish to support him. He must 
| have something to reac 
| distance. Soon his ankle would heal, then 
| he could stand up and hobble about on 
| crutches. This would enlarge his world 
| considerably. 
| bank and venture out into the forest above. 
| Then he could manage snares and traps. 


out and kill at a 


He could even climb the 


More for amusement than anything else he 
fashioned a spear from a long willow shoot, 
hardening the sharp point in the fire, and 
a heavy throwing stick. But there was 
small chance that any worthwhile game 


would ever venture near enough for him to 
| harm it. 


“T’m coming!” he grinned over his work. 
“Yesterday I was an ape man with the 
first knife—today I am armed with spear 
Other centuries will soon pass, 
and this savage will walk erect and have his 
bow and arrows.” 

That night his catch in the willow tra 
was smaller, but his set line yielded a fat eel. 

The task of making a bow and arrows 
Like most country 
children he had played with this weapon 

when a boy. A careful search revealed a 
young hardwood sapling of good shape 


| growing out of the bank below his camp. 


But it required hours of work with his 
flint knife to cut it down and sever the 
trunk so that he had a piece about five feet 


| long. Back in camp near the fire he began 


the laborious task of scraping this piece of 


| wood into the form and shape of a bow. 


The wood was hard and tough fibered. He 
scraped and scraped, hour after hour, taper- 
ens the middle toward both ends. 

The making of this bow occupied three 
entire days, the wood drying out and sea- 
soning as he progressed. When it was done 
he notched the ends and fitted it with a 
string made from the leather laces of his 
shoepacks, Arrows were easier. He cut 
peeled and straightened 


shirt. 

Then began hours of practicing. He set 
up a small mark in the sand perhaps forty 
feet away and shot all his arrows at it. 
Then he crawled over and recovered the 
arrows, shooting them back at a similar 
mark. 

x 

OR the next two weeks camp life be- 

came a mere matter of routine. He made 
another and larger fish trap. He caught, 


| from time to time, large coarse fish on his 
| set line. 


He practiced with his bow, cooked, 
bathed, ate, rested his hurts. Twice it 
rained, but his little hut did not leak much 


| and he was able to drag down sizable logs 
| for his fire; so it did not go out. 
| friends, the otter and the mink, 
| most every day, and once the former left 
| quite half a fat salmon behind. 


His two first 
came al- 


He had 
another visitor, a half-grown black bear, 
but this animal was too shy and suspicious 
to repeat the venture. 

Cuts and bruises healed. 
diminished in his ankle. 


The swelling 
And by this time 


| he had grown more or less used to the dull 
| ache in his broken leg. 
| rude crutches against the day when he 
| would need them. 


He made a pair of 


Points he must also have 
for his arrows if he ever expected to kill 


large game. 


Jith a stone hammer he knocked off 


| flint flakes which he could work down into 
| arrow shape by pressing on opposing edges 
| with a bit of hard wood. He flaked, in this 


way, a little from first one side, then the 


| other, until the chip took on a wedge shape, 


with sharp cutting edges, and was roughly 


| notched so it could be fastened in a cleft 


in the arrow. These he fitted in his shafts 
with wrappings of eelskin. 

Came the eventful day when, with the 
He 


All about him lay the unexplored wilder- 


| ness. 


Clayton had already cleared a way 


| through the driftwood, by using it for fire- 
| wood, so the bank was negotiated easily 
| enough. 


He did not plan any extensive 
journey on crutches, but he had the best 


| part of the day to adventure in. Here along 


the river edge, the air vibrant with the 
noise of the rapids above, the trees grew 
tall and thick, and there was little under- 
A bark 
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quiver of arrows, both pointed and blunt, 
swung from his shoulder. His bow was 
shoved through his belt. Gripping his 
crutches he ae slowly through the 
wood. Moving in this reek it was quite 
impossible to stalk game and he did not 
consider this hunting. But only a short 
circle above his camp was necessary to 
prove that game was there. He saw tracks 
of deer, of woodland caribou, of a moose or 
two. There was also sign of hares, squirrels, 
fisher, bear and other animals. 

The first living beast he came upon was 
a fat porcupine. Meat hungry he was, and 
the porky can be eaten in emergencies, but 
he was not mg oy? 4 enough for such strong 
flesh. Once he thought he heard a stick 
break as though some heavy animal was 
skulking away at his approach. Another 
time he caught the faint flitting shadow of a 
big hare moving awkwardly out of his path. 

It was not until he neared camp again, 
more exhausted than he thought by this 
new method of locomotion, that he chanced 
upon the spruce grouse. They ran ahead of 
him, calling one to another, moving jerkily 
along through the cover, well within range 
of his arrows. Hastily he strung his bow 
and fitted a blunt shaft to the string. But 
his shot was too high, frightening the birds 
into the air. A young one fluttered straight 
up and alighted on a small limb no more 
than fifteen feet above him. This time his 
aim was better, the blunt arrow killing it 
instantly. 

It was not a very delicious bird, but it 
tasted awfully good to a man tired of fish. 
After he had eaten he set about making a 
better and smaller fishhook from the hard 
wing bones. He made this hook as he had 
made the first, but because of better ma- 
terial he was able to make it much smaller 
and more effective. Pointed and barbed, it 
was a worthy implement. He bent this on 
his line and baited it with a live minnow 
from his trap. In less than half an hour he 
was rewarded with a big trout. 


x 


URING the next few weeks young Mac- 

Kenzie became more accustomed to 
traveling on crutches and daily enlarged 
his tiny world of life. He knocked over two 
more grouse with his blunt arrows, and 
snared a hare. Once he saw a young cari- 
bou, but there was no chance of getting 
near enough for a shot. For hours he hid 
out along favorite runways, but never got 
a shot, probably because be could not stay 
until dusk. 

But now he had all the fish he needed and 
there was no danger of going hungry. He 
also found considerable quantities of ber- 
ries in his travels. 

It was time to think about his return. 
Five hundred miles of wilderness is a long 
journey for a man with but one good leg, 
but it had to be accomplished somehow. 
Unless he was prepared to winter there he 
must start. The season was already late. 
Soon there would be snow and ice, and the 
waterways would be closed. Even though 
he started out on crutches he could make a 
few miles a day, increasing his speed as his 
leg healed. In preparation he made up a 
great bundle of arrows, flint tipped and 
grouse feathered. He fashioned a bark and 
clay-lined receptacle, cylindrical in shape, 
with a wooden stopper, for the carrying of 
live coals. In case he failed to have good 
luck in his hunting he caught many trout 
and young salmon and smoked them over 
the fire. From soaked willow sticks he 
wove another basket creation, something 
like a big fish creel, to be carried on his 
back, wherein he could pack along his store 
of food and his few possessions. 

It would be easier walking out on the 
open barrens and along the’ heights ,of 
ground, but his one dependable source of 
food was the river and he must keep near 
the water. His first and most formidable 
barrier was the range of hills behind him. 
An entire day and the utmost of his strength 
were consumed in climbing the height. 
Another day was required to get safely 
down the other side. Here he rested for a 
day and caught more fish, recuperating his 
strength. 

Five miles a day is what he hoped to do. 
At this rate, in somewhat less than a hundred 
days, even if he failed to increase the pace 
when his leg was well, he would be within 
reach of help. There was no romance and 
no adventure about this toilsome progress 
through the forest along the river shore. It 
was the bitterest kind of hard work. Some 
days he did not make five miles. He had 
little time to hunt. His store of fish was 
soon exhausted. Came the time when 
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porcupine flesh tasted good. Once he shot 
and ate a fish duck. 

Clayton MacKenzie was two weeks out 
before he made his first real kill. He came 
to the edge of a barren space and through 
the screen of bushes he saw three caribou 
coming into the wood. They were following 
a distinct trail, so he hurried forward to in- 
tercept them. Fortunately the wind was in 
his favor and he dropped out of sight behind 
a tree before the animals saw him. A slight 
attack of buck fever possessed him as he 
hastily strung his bow and fitted his best 
arrow to the string. But his arms were 
steady enough when the game approached. 

Trail worn and weak with hunger, he 
steadied himself for the effort. An old cow 
passed, but when the broad side of a fat 
yearling appeared in an opening in the brush 
he drew back the bow string with all his 
strength and loosed the shaft. 

The result was truly astonishing to one 
not familiar with the power of a good bow. 

The flint-tipped arrow disappeared its 
full length within the animal, ranging for- 
ward through lungs and heart, dropping 
it instantly in the trail. The other animals 
whirled about at the sound and stood there 
questioning. He could have killed another 
had there been the need. 

He dressed out the meat and made a 
brush-and-bark shelter for a temporary 
camp. Here he would stay and feed up on 
fat meat arid cure some of the venison for 
his journey, 

xI 
E HAD now reached the stage of the 
nomad savage, wandering over the 
face of the earth, hunting his living. First 
one crutch disappeared, then the other was 
replaced by a cane. A few more days and 
the cane was gone. 

By the time Clayton MacKenzie reached 
the watershed he was ragged and bearded, 
practically dressed in skins, but clean and 
stronger than ever before. He had no fear 
of the wilderness. A haversack of half- 
tanned skin now held his fire sticks, his 
flints, his dried and smoked provisions. He 
had become remarkably proficient in the 
stalking of game and the accuracy of his 
shooting. There was no longer danger of 
his starving. Once he killed, with a single 
arrow, a ponderous bull moose. 

He topped the last ridge and walked down 
the southern slope until he came to the 
first tinkling little spring brook. All these 
streams, as well he knew, ran southward to 
the St. Lawrence. He had only to follow 
this water down until he came to civilization. 

As soon as this brook had widened into a 
sizable creek and become of sufficient depth 
to float a small raft he ceased to walk. Of 
dry driftwood logs he fashioned a raft, 
lashed together with strips of hide and 
withes, and on this he floated easily and 
comfortably toward his destination. When 
he felt like it he increased his speed by 
poling, but usually he drifted. Where 
rapids intervened he left the raft to its fate 
and laboriously climbed around. If he 
failed to firid the logs he dragged out others 
and made a newraft. He ventured to shore 
only to sleep and to hunt. 


“1m 


FROSTY morning in November, and 

one of the guides to a hunting party up 
the Maniktiagan saw a strange object float- 
ing down the stream. It looked like some 
kind of shaggy animal humped up on a bit 
of driftwood. A pair of glasses revealed 
that it was a man. 

A loud woodsman’s call floated out over 
the water, and Clayton MacKenzie lifted 
his bearded face from his arms folded about 
his knees. He thought at first he was dream- 
ing. Then he saw the smoke of the camp 
fire, the figures on the shore, and answered. 
A canoe put out to meet him. 

“‘Sebatis?”’ the Indians asked. 

“‘Dead,’’ answered MacKenzie. 

And no more was said. 

A smiling New York sportsman, clean 
shaven, in stout hunting clothing, came 
down the shore to meet him. 

“T’m Clouden, from New York. 
up and tell me what happened.” 

“White | water,”’ answered MacKenzie. 
“Last July in Upper Ungava.” 

“*Must have been hell!” 

“Was. With a broken leg.” 

iti No? ” 

“Other one smashed up a bit. 
around like an ape for weeks.” 

“You must be famished.”’ 

“No—only for white man’s food.” 

“Sure thd en tough time!” 

“5 — through centuries of time, 
struggling on to civilization!” 


Come 


Crawled 
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ONS MEG,” a mon- _ hardly pitted. Remark- 


ster gun in her day, able? Not when we re- 
HE MUNICIPAL BUILDING 
of New York is another archi 


and named after Queen member that she is made 
Margaret of Scotland, re- 
ceived her baptism of fire 
at the siege of Dumbarton. 


This ancient piece of artil- 
lery, made of wrought iron 
bars, bound like a barrel 
with hoops of the same 
material, may be seen today 
at Edinburgh Castle. 


Unprotected by grease or 
paint, she has braved all 
weathers for four hundred 
years, and her surface is 


of wrought iron. 


Wrought iron is the one 
pipe material which best 
combines reasonable ex- 
pense with high resistance 
to rust. An installation of 
Reading Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe, indeed, costs but 
a fraction more than the 
cheaper steel pipe, but its 
added years of service 
make it ultimately a sound 
and economical investment. 


tectural triumph in which “Reading” 
is used. 


A siliceous slag content found only 
in wrought iron gives Reading Gen 
uine Wrought Iron Pipe a life two 
to three times that of steel. Our 
free booklet—‘*The Uitimate Cost”’ 

explains why a “Reading"’ instal 
lation costs so little more per foot 
and so much less per year 


When figured on the basis of cost per year 
there is no argument 
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ACK of the glistening 
good looks that first 
attract you to the 

Sport Twin—back of its 
amazing speed, power and 
smoothness—are fourteen 
years of Evinrude engi- 
neering 

-~-climaxed by several new 
features in the 1924 Model. 
Evinrude Zenith Carburetor 
—true automobile type. 
Motwr throttles down or 
accelerates quickly and 
smoothly —fires evenly at 
all speeds—saves “gas’’. 
Evinrude Flywheel Magneto 
shoots blazing sparks, for 
instant starting and smooth 
running. Automatic Reverse 
—at a lift of the tiller— 
simple, safe, certain. Safety 
Tilt-up—snags or beaching 
can’t injure motor. Can 
be locked for starting. 


Ask your dealer. Write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
162 Evinrude Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


18 Bast 2 
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211 Morrison St 
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THE KEEPER AT KARN 


he detected the chauffeur in a number of 
minor peculations in connection with the 

urchase of supplies for the cars. Since 
Marlatt and not Fenno suffered by these 

tty thefts, Sander kept his discoveries to 

imself; but they increased his vigilance. 
He could never forget that Karn and all 
that 5 4 therein were in his charge, that 
Fenno had trusted him; and he was quite 
determined that he would be true to that 
trust. The fact that Vaught failed to per- 
ceive in Sander any obstacle to his plans is 
sufficient evidence that the chauffeur was 
unfit for the career on which he was em- 
barking. 


One afternoon toward the end of August 
the Marlatts with half a dozen guests went 
down the lake for a picnic by moonlight 
and a swim upon one of the little beaches 
which may be found here and there along 
the shore. Vaught ran the boat, and San- 
der saw them depart 
with the misgivings 
he always felt for 
fear the chauffeur 
would pile the craft 
on one of the many 
ledges or hidden 
rocks. His disquiet 
increased as the eve- 
ning wore on, and 
was only ap 
when, toward mid- 
night, waiting at 


| the boathouse, he 


heard the roar of 
the engine as the 


| craft rounded the 


lower end of Karn 


| and swung up to- 


ward her berth. He 


| turned on the lights 


that would make 


| Vaught’s landin 


| easy, 


and himsel 


| caught the bow line 


| and 


jockeyed the 
boat into Ler slip. 
Mrs. Marlatt gave 
him the furtive little 
nod habitual to her; 


| Marlatt spoke a 


| “She’s missin 


brief word; the others piled out upon the 
floating stage with much loud talk and 
laughter, and they all departed up the path 
toward the house, save the chauffeur. 

Vaught said, as soon as they were gone, 
on one cylinder.” 


Sander made no reply. His ear had al- 


| ready detected the discord in the motor’s 


resonant song. Vaught stepped on the 


| cushioned seat which ran around the inside 


of the boat, and so out upon the landing 
stage. ‘I don’t see why you.can’t keep 
these tubs running,” he grumbled. ‘You 
tinker with ’em enough,” 

The older man held his patient peace; 
but his eyes were not so mildly blue as was 


| their habit. Vaught swung toward the door, 


broad shoulders insolent. ‘‘Get her going,” 
» commanded. ‘‘That’s what you're here 
or.” 

When the other was gone Sander breathed 
a little more deeply with faint relief. 
Vaught had switched off the ignition; but 
Sander stepped into the boat now—and he 


| was careful not to put his foot upon the 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| and a wet bathing suit ha 


| cushions as Vaught had done—and pressed 


the starter and bent above the engine with 
an attentive ear, his hand manipulating the 
throttle. After a few minutes he forgot 
Vaught in his absorption in the task. 

He had little notion how much time 
assed while he was thus engaged; but at 
ength he was satisfied that the engine was 

allin tune. Only then did he fully perceive 
the disorder of the boat itself. Cigarette 
butts were littered beneath his feet; a cork 
or two and an empty pickle bottle rolled to 
and fro; there was sand upon the cushions, 
been thrust into 
a half-open locker beneath the seat. He 
began, working slowly and lovingly, to re- 
move these traces of the evening's festivi- 


| ties; and at every new discovery his slow 


indignation grew. 
When the whole task was done he turned 


| out the lights and left the big boathouse. 


Emerging into the open he came into a 


| flood of silver moonlight; and the position of 


| 


the moon told him the hour was very late; 
that already in fact it drew toward morn- 
ing. Sander did not turn at once toward 
his own lodging. He was no slave to slum- 
ber; so now he chose to fill a pipe and light 


(Continued from Page 13) 


it, and went to sit on the outer landing 
stage above the water, smoking medita- 
tively while the cool night air calmed and 
rested him. 

He was still sitting there when by and by 
he heard a footstep on the path that led 
from the house toward the water; and when 
he looked that way he saw that it was 
Vaught who came, with a bag in his hands. 
Sander thought his manner faintly furtive; 
and his doubts of the other were in an in- 
stant all alive. 

Sander had been suspicious and distrust- 
ful of Vaught for a long time. He had dis- 
liked the man by instinct; and this dislike 
had been accentuated by Vaught’s heedless 
abuse of the motorboats which were so dear 
to Sander’s care. As a consequence he had 
always a meditative eye upon the man’s 
activities; and his discovery that Vaught 
was robbing his employer had made the 
caretaker the more alert. It seemed to him 


It Was Vaught Who Came, With a Bag 
in His Hands, and Sander's Doubts 
Were in an Instant All Alive 


that Vaught’s appearance at the boat- 
house at such an hour as this deserved some 
scrutiny; and he accordingly withdrew 
himself into the shadows and watched to 
see what the other would do. 

Vaught had gone straight to the boat- 
house door and entered; and in order to 
observe him Sander hurried around the 
platform which encircled the building till he 
came to the slip in which lay the motorboat 
that had been used that day. Vaught had 
turned on the lights and stepped down into 
the motorboat; he saw Sander as Sander 
saw him; and the two men watched each 
other for a moment in silence. 

Then Sander asked slowly, ‘‘Where you 
fixing to go, this time of night?” 

Vaught hesitated momentarily before re- 
plying. Then he laughed in a short fashion. 

“The boss,”’ he said harshly. “The old 
fool had a rush of business to the head. 
Says I’ve got to get a bunch of papers into 
the mail.” 

Sander considered this, puffing slowly at 
his pipe. “I'll run you over to town,” he 
su ted. 

aught shook his head. ‘I’m just going 
to put the stuff on the night train,” he ex- 
plained, and indicated the small leather bag 
which now lay at his feet. “‘Coming back 
right away.” 

“You'll pile up on something, running at 
night,”” Sander protested. 

The other laughed in a complacent fash- 
ion. ‘I can find my way around,” he re- 
torted, and turned to adjust ignition and 
throttle preparatory to starting the engine. 


June 7,1924 


Sander, finding nothing more to say, stood 
on the slip above him, watching him, un- 
comfortable and uneasy. Vaught said over 
his shoulder, “‘Let her go, will you?” 

Sander cast off the mooring lines reluc- 
tantly enough, and returned to his position 
above Vaught as the latter pressed the 
starting gear. The clamor of the engine, 
hiccuping for a moment before settling into 
a chattering roar like the crisp staccato of 
a machine n, filled the boathouse. 
Vaught set the gears in reverse and the 
motorboat began to slide backward into 
open water. 

It was only as this movement began that 
Sander gave a second glance to the leather 
bag at Vaught’s feet. Some familiarity in 
its contours struck him; an instant later he 
had recognized it. It was an old shabby 
brief case discarded by Fenno the summer 
before and converted into a receptacle for 
odds and ends of fishing tackle. Fenno had 
taken it with him on too many fishing trips 
about the lake for Sander to be in doubt of 
its identity now. This bag the caretaker 
distinctly remembered storing away in the 
attic of the service house which he and 
Vaught shared. He had put it there with 
the other personal belongings of the Fen- 
nos, and had in response to an inquiry from 
Vaught explained what the things were and 
told the ¢hauffeur they were to be let alone. 
The fact that Vaught had violated this in- 
junction woke in the little man that loyal 
devotion which was his ruling passion. He 
cried out a protest; and since Vaught could 
not hear what he said above the noise of the 
engine, Sander took a running jump and 
leaped aboard the bow 
deck of the motorboat, 
stepping down into the 
cockpit beside Vaught 
at the wheel. 

Vaught was by this 
movement taken un- 
awares; he had no op- 
portunity to prevent 
Sander’s joining him. 
But it now happened 
that he was between the 
caretaker and the leather 
bag; and Sander tried to 
thrust him aside. Fail- 
ing this he turned off the 
ignition of the motor and 
the boat drifted clear of 
its slip and lay almost 
motionless upon the 
moonlit water of the lit- 
tle cove. 

Sander at once ex- 
plained his movements. 
“That’s Mr. Fenno’s bag 
you’ve got there,” he 
cried accusingly. 

Vaught’s face was 
congested with anger. 
“What the devil you try- 
ingtodo?”’ hedemanded. 

“You can’t take that,” the other in- 
sisted. ‘‘ Those things have to be let alone.” 

“T told you I didn’t want you,”’ Vaught 
said harshly. 

“T don’t care anything about going with 
you,” Sander replied, but with the tenacity 
which was characteristic of him he added: 
“You can’t take that bag though. What 
did you have to take that for?” 

“Tt’s full of papers,” Vaught retorted. 
“T’ve got to ship the whole thing.” 

“Put them in something else then,” 
Sander told him. He made some effort to 
pass the other and pick up the bag from 
where it lay in the bottom of the boat. 

“Oh, you give me a pain,”’ the chauffeur 
replied. “‘What’s the row about anyhow? 
Get back there and leave that alone.” 

Sander paid no heed to this command. 
He caught at the other’s arm and tried to 
pull him aside, but this effort was so obvi- 
ously futile that Vaught laughed aloud. 
This laughter and the big man’s easy suc- 
cess in barring his way waked in Sander a 
sudden and unreasoning fury; and he flung 
himself forward like a projectile. This ag- 
gression turned Vaught’s laughter into 
rage. He said harshly, “Oh, all right!” 

And with a movement so easy it was the 
more humiliating he caught Sander be- 
neath the arms, wrestled him to one side, 
and with a thrust and a heave dropped him 
bodily overboard into the shallow water. 
Sander floundered to his feet, his shoulders 
above the surface; but the gunwale of the 
motorboat was too high for him to reach, 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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The older man in this picture is wearing the wrong clothes for hot weather. The younger nan knows what a difference the right clothes for hot weather will make. © 1924, G. W. Co, 


Be Cool! 
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The thing to wear in summer 


is a real summer suit 


PALM BEACH CLOTH was in- 
vented to keep you cool—there isn’t 
a thread of warm material in it. 
Just drag yourself out of that “light 
weight” coat of yours and slip into 
a Palm Beach coat. The minute it 
soothes your tired shoulders you'll 
. know what it means to wear a real 
summer suit. 


The luxurious lightness of it! The 
freedom from restraint! Palm Beach 
just seems to float round your 


body. Cool! 


And it fits, too. The better made 
Palm Beach Suits show fine tailor- 
ing and expert designing. Just the 
sort of clothes to make you look 
your best. 


Don’t take our word for it—try one 
on today. You can have summer 
coolness—morning, afternoon, or 
evening. 

There are colors and patterns suit- 
able for every occasion. 


Your regular clothier should have 
Palm Beach Clothes of the price, 
colors, tailoring, patterns, and cut 
that are designed to meet the taste 
of men of your sort. 


Golf knickers, sport clothes, and boys’ 
suits of Palm Beach Cloth are cool, 
good-looking, and durable. 





THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
GOODALL WORSTED CO, Sanford, Maine 
A. ROHAUT, Selling Agent, 229 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


At all good clothing stores—in dark and light colors and many patterns 


Priced according to finish and tailoring 


PALM BEACH 
SUITS 


Below are shown some of the colors and 
patterns you can choose from 








Palm Beach Golf Knickers are <ool 
T 


and do 


not wrinkle hey come in 
very smart patterns 
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BE READY AND INSURE 


Be ready for fire. Have the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company coodperate with you in seeing that your fire- 
fighting apparatus is ready for immediate use. Prevent 
fire. Look for possible dangers through the eyes of a 
trained Hartford engineer. 

Insure against fire, and take care that you are pro- 
tected against loss, both as a direct result of fire and 
interruption of business by fire. 

Buy your insurance through a Hartford agent. He 
knows his business and your needs. His connection with 
this Company means that he can give you complete 
Hartford service. 

There is a Hartford agent near you. Get in touch 
with him. He will sell you sound and safe insurance 
and tell you how the Hartford coéperates with its policy 
holders in reducing waste by fire. If you do not know 
his name, ask the Company. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE ine 
COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. poe 











The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 














‘(Continued from Page 184) 
and he had to submit to Vaught’s uproari- 
ous mirth as the big man calmly started the 
engine once more, and with a derisive wave 
ef his hand headed his craft for open water 
and glided away. He had already straight- 
ened out upon his course down the lake 
when Sander pulled himself ashore. 


Now to a wiser man than Sander Haws, 
or to one of cooler head or more reasoning 
mind, it might have seemed that the de- 
mands of duty had been met. That old 
leather brief case was, after all, of small 
account. Its actual value was of the slight- 
est; but it had in Sander’s eyes not only 
the merit of belonging to Fenno and the 
sacrea character common to all the objects 
left in his charge, but also it was clothed in 
sweet associations. For the caretaker his 
hours afloat with Fenno, lazily trolling for 
trout or fishing for bass, were filled with 
calm delight. In all these memories the 
bag had a part. The sight of it tonight had 
brought the figure of Fenno vividly before 
his eyes; he was acutely homesick, acutely 
unhappy, and Vaught’s arrogant insistence 
upon having his own way even in this minor 
matter awoke in Sander a cold anger which 
coupled with his determined tenacity to 
drive him to try every expedient in order 
to even the score between him and the 
chauffeur. 

His own humiliation had weight with the 
men of course; but the overwhelming con- 
sideration was always loyalty to Fenno. 
That the object in question was of small 
account could not affect for him the princi- 
ple involved. 

In order to understand that which fol- 
lowed, it is necessary to visualize the topog- 
raphy of Karn and the waters round about. 
The island itself, long and narrow, faces the 
southwest. Along its northeastern side runs 
the steamboat channel, good navigable wa- 
ter. Off the southeastern end there is deep 
water and plain sailing; but between the 
northwestern end and the land opposite 
there lies a maze of rocks and ledges, diffi- 
cult of navigation, into which large craft 
never venture. From the boathouse at 
Karn around the island and up the steam- 
boat channel is well over three miles; from 
the boathouse through this rock-bestrewn 
strait is scarce a tenth that distance. 

All the lore of the lake was bred in San- 
der’s bones. In this moment, when another 
man might have exploded in a baffled but 
furious tirade, or satisfied his conscience 
with the reminder that a protest had been 
made and overruled, the caretaker was 
coolly considering the situation; and al- 
most before he reached the shore Sander 
had remembered that by traversing the nar- 
row strait of shoal and dangerous water he 
might intercept Vaught if the chauffeur 
were bent, as he had said, toward town. To 
navigate the strait in any large motorboat 
was impossible; but even though the water 
was low Sander felt sure he could get through 
in the old Queen Bess. While he ran along 
the shore toward where she was housed he 
was already planning what to do when he 
should have succeeded in putting himself in 
Vaught’s way; and with this consideration 
in mind he - de into the motorboat a coil 
of old frayed rope which hung from a peg 
above her slip. 

Within three minutes after Vaught threw 
him into the water Sander had backed 
the Queen Bess into the open and headed 
toward the great rock around which he 
knew his course must lie. 

The passage of that tortuous gut, even 
by daylight, was a considerable feat. By 
moonlight, when the hidden rocks failed to 
betray their presence by any discoloration of 
the water above them, it was infinitely more 
difficult. Sander himself rarely came this 
way; the water was this year inches lower 
tnan usual. Nevertheless he went boldly 
forward, studying the contours of the shores 
and taking a line one distant channel lights, 
turning and twisting with swift spinnings of 
the wheel. There was an interval when the 
event lay in some doubt; but in a surpris- 
ingly short space of time the bow of the 
Queen Bess emerged into open water. 

To the north the steamboat channel 
rounded a projecting ledge where a light 
burned on a marking pole. If Vaught came 
this way he would round the marker, close 
in; and it was here that Sander thought it 
might be possible to stop him. Far down 
the lake he already heard the roar of the 
other boat, just rounding the lower end of 
Karn. He lifted the loose cover of one of 
his seat lockers and knotted around it an 
end of the rope he had brought with him. 
The board, which served as a float, he paid 
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out behind him, and supported the rope at 
intervals with other bits of wood so that it 
would not sink below the surface. He 
maneuvered so as to lay this obstruction 
across the channel where Vaught must 
surely come; and, having done so, he left it 
there, moved a little way up the channel, 
turned off his engine and awaited the event. 

The other craft came up the lake straight 
toward him, the loud humming song of its 
engine sounding through the night. When 
it was almost upon the marker where the 
channel turned, Sander started his engine 
again and drew slowly ahead in such a way 
as to cross the other’s course. In the moon- 
light he could see one of the boards which 
supported the floating rope; and as Vaught 
drew up with it he watched this black spot 
upon the water intently. If that obstacle 
failed to stop Vaught he was determined to 
throw himself in the other’s way, even at 
cost of a collision. 

But abruptly he saw the bit of board 
snatched forward and inward; and he knew 
his device had been successful. The power- 
ful engine of the other craft labored, slowed, 
choked and died; and Vaught’s profanity 
arose upon the night. Sander at once 
circled back toward the other motorboat, 
now disabled and drifting, its propeller 
meshed and tangled in the rope Sander had 
put in its course. His countenance was 
calm with triumph. 

Vaught had perceived his approach and 
watched his coming with a curious and hos- 
tile eye until he recognized the other man; 
then his profane objurgations broke out 
afresh. His threats were loud; his demands 
were plain. Sander stopped his engine and 
drifted at a little distance, listening with 
meditative appreciation. When he spoke 
at last, it was to say, “‘ Well, I told you not 
to take that bag.” 

“Did you put this blasted rope here?” 

“Why, yes,” Sander said. ‘Yes, I did.” 

Vaught promised to achieve some violent 
and unpleasant alterations in the arrange- 
ment of Sander’s features. Sander listened 
to these threats quietly enough, then replied 
by starting his engine and circling nearer 
till he could pick up one of the floating 
boards. He took a turn of the attached 
rope about the cleat at the stern of the 
Queen Bess and headed her down the lake, 
towing the larger craft at an ignominious 
snail’s pace, stern first, behind her. 

When Vaught perceived this maneuver 
he called harshly, “Look here!” 

Sander glanced toward the other and per- 
ceived that Vaught had produced a pistol 
and now leveled it. He made no comment. 
A faint wind was springing up with the ap- 
proach of dawn; it helped the Queen Bess 
with her task, and they were already in 
open water, Karn a quarter of a mile to one 
side, an opposite point a mile away on the 
other, and the wind driving in that direction. 

“Come here with that boat!” Vaught 
commanded. 

“My boat?” Sander asked. He was will- 
ing to delay the issue; perceiving that by 
so much as they drew away from the shore 
his position was strengthened, 

“Yes, your boat. Back up here before 
I let you have it.” 

“Looks like you’re mighty worked up 
over a leather bag,’”’ Sander commented. 

“That’s enough talk,” Vaught told him. 
“You back up. I'll let you off the licking; 
but I want that boat.” 

“I’m kind of choosy about this here 
boat,” Sander argued. ‘And she’s used to 
my ways too.” 

“Say, listen,’’ Vaught exclaimed. “You 
hear what I say. I’ll shoot a couple of holes 
in your hide in a minute, old man.” 

“You'd look kind of foolish doing that,” 
Sander suggested. ‘I kind of recollect you 
don’t swim so good. If you was to pot me 
you’d have to just sit around till morning 
till somebody come along and nailed you.” 

“That wouldn’t do you any good,” 

“Besides,” the other added, “I don’t 
figure you could hit me from there.” 

He demonstrated his complete unconcern 
by turning his back upon the other boat and 
bending above his engine, manipulating the 
spark to fit the slow gait at which the Queen 
Bess now was moving. Some unexpected 
movement of the craft beneath his feet drew 
his attention to what Vaught now sought to 
do. The chauffeur, with a boat hook, had 
secured the line which connected the two 
boats and pulled it up out of the water and 
was now taking it in, hand over hand, nar- 
rowing the distance between himself and 
Sander. Sander moved quickly, loosing the 
hitch about his stern cleat and releasing his 
end of the line. The Queen Bess, freed of 
her burden, seemed to leap ahead; and 
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Vaught’s profanity arose upon the night 
behind. as: 
Sander swung in a circle till he was within 


hailing distance again, then called, ‘Course | § 


if you’d ruther just set. I figured on tow- 
ing you home; but I'd just as soon set and 


keep you company here.” He cocked a wise | 


eye toward the east where day already an- 
nounced its imminence with a flare of color 
like a blast of trumpets, 

Vaught made no reply. He watched 
Sander with a malevolent eye; and Sander 


switched off his engine and sat down in the | 
stern of the Queen Bess, idly directing her | 


movements with an oar so as to keep her at 


a certain distance from the other craft. The | 


morning wind freshened momentarily; and 


they drifted slowly toward the farther shore | 


of the lake, the larger boat, since it pre- 
sented more freeboard to the pressure of the 
gusts, making the better s 
equalized this difference wit 
after a time he began to consider the prog- 
ress of events with some misgivings. Ye 
saw that unless someone came along soon to 
relieve him of his present responsibility, the 
other motorboat would drift ashore. On 
the water Sander had all the advantage, but 
on solid ground the odds would shift the 
other way. 

Sander added to his qualities of loyalty 
and devotion that of common sense. He 
had no fear that Vaught would shoot at him. 
The fact that the leather bag belonged to 
Fenno made it sacred in Sander’s eyes; but 
he understood it could have no such value 
tothe other man. There was nothing about 
it to justify Vaught’s doing murder to keep 
it. So Sander considered that Vaught, in 
flourishing the weapon, had merely sought 
to frighten him. He was assured the other 
would not shoot, and as long as this was the 
case, and as long as twenty yards of water 
separated them, he could do Sander no 
harm. It did not occur to Sander that there 
might be more to Vaught’s movements than 
appeared on the surface. He knew the other 
man to be stubborn and scornful and re- 
sentful of advice or interference; and to his 
mind this incident was simply a duel be- 
tween the other's stubbornness and his own 
equal determination to prevent or. repair 
the violation of the trust left in his charge. 

But he was equally sure that if Vaught 
could come to hand grips with him he must 
suffer; and if Vaught’s boat grounded so 
that he could wade ashore there seemed 
no way for Sander to stop him. So the 
little man watched the increasing pres- 
sure of the wind with an uneasy eye; and 
by and by he perceived, dawn by this time 
illumining the sky, that within a few min- 
utes the other boat must touch upon a 
sandy beach which ran along the point of 
land ahead, At the base of this point there 
was a cottage, from which a wood road led 
to the main highway. Once ashore, Vaught 
could, if he chose, depart in that direction 
with the bag. 

The possibility awoke Sander to new ac- 
tion; he decided what to do, and so decid- 
ing started the engine of the Queen Bess, 
ran ahead, anchored her in deep water off 
the point and himself swam somewhat 
clumsily ashore. From the rubble of frost- 
shattered granite on the point he chose four 
jagged fragments fit for eet: and with 
these in his hands he ran along the shore 
till he came opposite the spot where 
Vaught’s boat would ground. 
there, determined to prevent the other's 
coming ashore. 


Vaught, compelled to fret in impotent 


fury at the situation in which he founa him- 
self while the helpless craft drifted slowly 
across the lake, perceived as soon as Sander 
that he would eventually be able to wade 
ashore. Sander’s preparations to prevent 
this movement he watched with a grim and 
ruthless eye and, when the little man took 
his stand on the beach opposite the spot 
where the drifting boat seemed certain to 
ground, Vaught waved a derisive hand and 
cried, “I'll be with you in a minute, old 
man.” 

“You'll stay where you are if you know 
what’s good for you,” Sander warned him. 

Vaught laughed. There wus still an inter- 
val before the big motorboat would ground; 


and he occupied himself during this interval | 


with some activity which was concealed 
from Sander’s eyes by the fact that the big 
man bent below the gunwale. From this 
position he presently rose and called bru- 
tally, “Take a look at this. Now what you 
going to do about it?” 


With the word he swung the bag which 
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had drawn upon him Sander’s wrath in a 
wide arc and let it fly. It turned over and 
over, sailing toward deeper water to one 


d. Sander | 
his oar; but | 





He waited | 


Shade Your Porch 


The porch enclosed with 
VUDOR Porch Shades is in- 
vitingly shady and cool even 
in the hottest part of theday. 


Cool air is kept in circulation 
through the ventilator at the 
top (an exclusive VUDOR 
feature). VUDORS are 
stained in beautiful colors, 
can be easily put up and last 
for years. 

VUDOR Porch Shades are very 


moderate in price. A shade 6 feet 
wide with a drop of 7 feet, 6 inches 


— 
now costs only 


north of Alabama and east of Colorado. Sizes 
to fit any porch priced proportionately. 

Send for flustrations in colors 
name of your local dealer. 


and the 





Hough Shade Corporation 

250 Millr Street, Janesville, Wis. 
Send name of your local dealer and also illustrations 

in colors to 
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Attractive and Useful eininiaied Presents 


Clauss Scissors in sets, both plain and fancy, are available at the 
better stores as graduation presents. The price range is wide. 
Every pair is fully guaranteed against all mechanical defects. 


Clauss Cutlery has very 
definitely won for itself the 
preference once held by 
goods made in Europe. 


Women generally now rec- 
ognize Clauss Scissors and 
shears as unequaled for 
sewing and manicure use. 


They have also found that 


a single pair of scissors or 


shears in the house is not 
enough, and that it is better 
economy, and far morecon- 
venient, to have scissors 
which are righi in size and 
weight for the work in hand. 


Clauss Cutlery is guaranteed 
against all mechanical defects. 
More than 6,000 responsible 
hardware, department and drug 
stores sell Clauss Cutlery. The 
complete line includes scissors 
and shears for every purpose, 
pocket knives, razors, manicure 
and pedicure implements. 


The Clauss Shear Co., Fremont, O. | 


CLAUSS 
CUTLERY 


SCISSORS + SHEARS + KNIVES + MANICURING SETS 





this man, 
| drove him into a state not unlike madness. 
| He forgot all caution and went forward a 
| step or two; and the combatants were not 


| was unable to dodge this rock. 
| him on the shoulder, hurt him cruelly, 


| hit, felt a shocking tu 


| Sander, 
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side, struck with a splash, half-floated in a 
bubbling confusion for a moment, then 
quietly sank from sight. Sander watched 
this proceeding impassively; but his coun- 
tenanve hardened and his eye was bright 
as steel and, when a moment later he saw 
Vaught in the water and coming toward 
him, he cuddled one of the fragments of 
rock in his hand and hurled it with all his 
might at the other’s head. 

Vaught ducked this missile, escaping it 


| so narrowly that his cap was grazed; and 

| when he came erect again his pistol was in 

| his hand, and he cried, 
old fool, I’ll kill you.” 


“Cut it out. You 


Sander found himself caught up in a tem- 
pest of such anger as he had never felt in his 
life before. All his minor grievances against 
capped by this last atrocity, 


twenty feet apart when Sander flung his 


| second bit of granite. Yet even in his fury 


Sander remembered that the other’s body 
was a larger mark than his head, and Vaught 
It struck 


bruised and cut, and numbed his arm to the 
wrist. 

But it was the left arm that was thus 
disabled. The pistol was in his right hand; 


| and his reaction to the blow was to raise 


this weapon and fire it three times as fast 
as he could pull. The roar of the shots in 


| his very face was like a gulp of strong and 


He knew he was 
at his leg; but he 
also knew that the other could not hurt 


fiery liquor to Sander. 


| him, and he flung first one and then the 
| other shard at Vaught’s very head. The 
| first missed; 
| high upon the cheek bone and knocked him 


the second struck the man 


back upon his heels in the shallow water. 

But Vaught was not overthrown by the 
shock. He blundered forward to come to 
grips with the other, and the pistol barked 
unevenly and without effect. Sander by 
this time was lost to all sense of strategy or 
tactics. He might have kept clear of a 
front-to-front encounter; might have har- 
ried the other from a certain distance with- 
out risking himself in Vaught’s grip. But 
the wound in his leg and the atrocity com- 
mitted upon that insignificant leather bag 
combined to destroy his usual cool calcula- 
tion. 

So in the shallow water along the edge 
of the beach the two collided. 

It was in effect an actual collision. 
traveling at the greater speed, 
struck Vaught in the body with his fists and 
his head; and Vaught, the now empty 
pistol in his hand, was thrust back while 
with the weapon as a club he beat down at 
the smaller man. His footing was uncer- 
tain. Sander made no attempt to keep his 
feet; he was willing to worry the other to 
the ground, where the odds against him 
would not be so heavy. And, because of his 
singleness of purpose against Vaught’s 
blind and uncertain efforts, he succeeded. 
Vaught did go down, sidewise, like a tower 
struck at the base. In his fall he twisted, 
crushing Sander beneath him; but Sander 
beneath him was like a panther beneath a 
bear. Sander, like a cat, fought best on his 
back; his knees, his feet, his fists and his 
very teeth were active; and in an instant 
Vaught, roaring with rage and pain, was 


| fighting rather to regain his feet than to pin 
| Sander down. 
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About them the lake, ruffled by the 
morning breeze, lapped the sand almost 
mirthfuliy. The sun was about to rise; and 
from the water wisps of mist arose, forming 
a band like a ribbon against the distant 
hills. Away across the lake toward Karn a 
motorboat was moving; but neither of 
them heard it. They were engrossed in each 
other; they wallowed and struggled in the 
shallow water, and it rose in spray about 
them. Each was already weakened; 
Vaught by the blows of the projectiles San- 
der had hurled at him; Sander by the 
wound in his leg; Vaught by the damage 
Sander had done in that first close encoun- 
ter. But Sander was strengthened by his 
resolution and his honest rage, while Vaught 
was, after all, bent principally upon escaping. 
This disproportion served to counteract 
the physical odds. The battle which had 
at first seemed so hopeless became almost 
an even thing. Once Vaught broke loose 
and got as far as the beach, backing away 
before Sander’s attack, before the little man 
caught him and bore him down. 

The blows they struck, at first devasta- 
ting, became weaker. Their combat lost its 
desperate character and became _half- 
hearted and uncertain. Yet still they strug- 
gled, lying quiet for an instant now and 
then, while breath fought back into their 
lungs, before resuming their efforts. The 
victory, when it came, came not by chance 
but by the sheer insistence of the victor; 
for Vaught’s strength ebbed more swiftly 
than Sander’s, and the impact of Sander’s 
blows hurried the other’s surrender. In the 
end Sander got both hands upon the big 
man’s throat and it seemed to him wise to 
maintain this hold. Vaught, his palm 
against Sander’s face, fought to thrust the 
other away; but Sander’s teeth fought, too, 
and Vaught was forced to shift his effort. 
Elsewhere he failed to get the necessary 
purchase, After a long instant, automati- 
cally his hands sought Sander’s wrists in 
desperate effort to tear loose the other’s 
grip; and when things had once come to 
this pass the end was not far away. 


When Marlatt and the others came 
across from Karn a little later, they found 
Vaught lying on his face in the sand, his 
own belt about his ankles, Sander’s suspen- 
ders knotted around his wrists. Sander 
himself was in the water as they approached; 
they saw him dive and dive again, and 
watched him at last flounder awkwardly 
toward the beach, the recovered bag safely 
in his hand. 

He had opened the bag before they got 
ashore; and they gathered around him 
to see the miscellany of tools—wrenches, 
pliers, screw drivers—which it contained. 
To their babble of questions and conjec- 
tures Sander had nothing at all to say; he 
betrayed only faint surprise and satisfac- 
tion when from Vaught’s pockets Marlatt 
drew the string of pearls, the silverware, the 
watches and all the other loot the chauffeur 
had stored there when he transferred it from 
the bag. They overwhelmed Sander with 
congratulations, which he received without 
undue exaltation. 

“It just happened that way,” 
philosophically. 

This provoked Marlatt to inquire, “But 
how did you know what he was doing?” 

“I didn’t know,” Sander told them hon- 
estly. ‘But you see, he took this bag of 
Mr. Fenno’s and wouldn’t give it back to 
me—and that made me kind of mad!” 


he said 
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A View From the Famous Nauanu Pali (Precipice) Near Honolulu 
























It now 1s practical and low in cost 
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Instant hot water, ready for any moment’s need, the 
year round, when heated and stored by a Premier 
automatic gas heater, costs less than once-in-a-while hot 
water that is heated by any of the old-fashioned methods. 


No special care or attention is required to insure un- 
failing hot water for every household want at all times. 
Once installed and started, the automatic Premier runs 
itself. Its simple, sturdy thermostat is always on the 
job, working and saving for you. Its special heating 


unit saves gas by getting the most out of every foot of fuel burned. There 
are no heating coils to require replacements due to “liming-up.” 


Day and night, Premier hot water is waiting at all your faucets, stored in a 
heat- tight tank insulated with Improv ed Asbestocel. Heat leakage that makes 
a bare-tank heater so wasteful of fuel and money is 





overcome by Premier design and construction. e- ig fl 
No waiting and no waste of lukewarm water whilea  (™ 

heater gets into action are vital thrift advantages of the t 

Premier storage system. No matter how much hot water j 

you use, Premier econymy is always a cheerful fact. ol 
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Summer or winter, the Premier meets every hot water | #79 

need in bathroom, kitchen and laundry. There is always i 





enough, always at the desired temperature—not half 
warm in late spring and boiling in winter, as is often the case with ordinary fur- 
nace coils that boost coal bills about twenty per cent, according to fuel experts. 


At surprisingly low cost, Premier heaters are supplied in sizes for every home. 
$125, plus freight, is the price of the heater that is right for the average home. 
They are simple and rugged, built to last. Their galvanized tanks are double 
extra heavy copper-bearing sheet, their outer steel jackets are finished 
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YOUR PLUMBING 


Tear off and mail this coupon for details 
POLeONeOneneueeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeenseeseeneeenenseeeseneseeeseeerneneeeg 
CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Gentlemen— Without obligation to me, you can send 
me a copy of your book of facts, AD-3, on new econ 
ymies and conveniences in hot water heaters. 


“HICAGO, II 
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CHICAGO EXHIBIT ROOM 
CINCINNATI, 
DAVENPORT, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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DULUTH, MI 
EAST CHICA 
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CONTRAC 


French gray enamel with nickel trim. 

See the Premier automatic water heater at the sales 
room of your local gas company or your plumbing 
contractor’s. If not in stock, either can get one for 
you immediately. Or examine it at the nearest Crane 
Exhibit Rooms. Our heater booklet, No. AD-3, con- 
tains interesting facts about the newly developed econ- 
omies in gas water heaters. Write Crane Co, at the 
nearest city in the list printed below for a copy. 
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PREMIER GAS WATER HEATER 


Why not instant hot water in your home? 






































PREMIER NO. 2—Insulated, automatic storage 
gas water heater. Finished in French gray with nickel 
trim. $125 AT FACTORY. In Canada add duty. 
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UALITY first, last and all the time 
has given Auto-Litea priceless rep- 
utation among millions of users in 
every climate. Superiority of product 
—that, and that alone—sustains 
Auto-Lite as the priority choice in the 
world of automobiles. For twelve years 


Auto-Lite has systematically provided 
bigger manufacturing facilities to meet 
each year’s increased demand. Quality is 
thus protected from hectic haste—from 
unprepared expansion. Auto-Lite de- 
pendability is kept true to the name; 
true to the obligations of leadership. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Office and Works: Toledo, Ohio 


Auto-Li 


Starting . Lighting & Ignition 


June 7,1924 





The sign of Auto-Lite Service — 


a nation-« ide protection to car owners 
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merely to turn the contract, just for the one 
dea] only, with any crazy old name, it does 
not matter. 

It may be the Elo Corporation, or the 
Higho Corporation, or the Ibzibibzo Corpo- 
ration. T'hese names are no more foolish 
than those actually employed. It is a very 
conservative estimate that in the year 1923 
at least a thousand corporations were 
formed for the express purpose of avoiding 
and reducing taxes, many of them for the 
one deal or contract-turning purpose, and 
others for different tax-avoidance objects 
to be explained shortly. 

The old gentleman now has his Higho 
Corporation. It is capitalized at exactly 
$1,500,000, which is the market value of 
the property. He turns the building over 
to the new company and takes its stock, 
presumed to be worth its par value, or the 
market value of the property. Thus on 
paper there is no gain or loss resulting from 
the transfer. 

The corporation then sells the property 
for exactly the same amount, $1,500,000, 
and also refrains in this manner from suffer- 
ing loss or enjoying profit. It sells the 
building for exactly what it paid for it. 
But the owner has gotten his $1,500,000 
and escaped taxes on the $1,000,000 profit 
by a neat and very simple corporate trick. 

Of course the Higho Corporation is now 
dead, as far as the building is concerned, 
but it has $1,500,000 cash or equivalent. 
The law is so worded that if the company 
turns the cash over to the old man, to 
whom it really belongs, he then gets soaked 
the full tax. Consequently it does not turn 
over the cash, and as a corporation it must 
be kept alive by artificial means, so to 
speak. In other words, the Higho Corpora- 
tion invests the $1,500,000 in securities, 
and pays out the interest, and perhaps 
small portion of the principal, all in tiny 
gobs so as to protect the old man from the 
surtax. 

The new law will no doubt close this 
tremendous gap by providing that the 
basis of the assets in the Higho Corporation 
shall be the same as it would have been 
in the hands of the transferor—that is, the 
old man himself, or as in the hands of a 
previously existing corporation which held 
the building for him. Some lawyers say the 
changes to be made are not constitutional, 
but that doesn’t make so much difference, 
because it takes a lot of time and money to 
determine constitutional questions, and 
meanwhile the altered law will have scared 
many of the rich from using this device. 


The Famous Section 220 


But the barn door is being locked very 
late in the game, for it is literally impossible 
to exaggerate the number of fat surtax 
horses which have escaped through this 
one rather simple opening, not to mention 
literally hundreds of other devices, or 
rather variations of a few standard forms. 
I asked one authority to describe several 
others, or at least one to me. 

“Make up cases for yourself,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ You can’t conceive or imagine any 
trick which hasn’t been tried.” 

But to the writer the most astonishing 
device—and I did not make it up—is a 
corporation formed to hold property be- 
longing to a man who has a wife and chil- 
dren. The corporation pays only enough in 
dividends to support the family, leaving 
the rest in surplus, thereby reducing sur- 
taxes. The corporation, however, has three 
different classes of stock. One class, which 
alone has voting power, is held entirely by 
the husband ard father; another class is 
held entizely by the wife and mother; and 
the third class is held entirely by the 
children. 

The charter provides that the two non- 
voting classes of stock can redeem the 
voting stock at par. This means that the 
husband and father cannot lose control un- 
less both his wife and children turn against 
him, which is, of course, unlikely. It ishoped 
that the value of the holdings, or assets, will 
increase enormously with the years, the par 
value of the stock representing merely 
their present value. But now supposing 
the two nonvoting classes of stock decide 
to redeem at par the voting stock, just 
before or just after the death of the man, 
then just think what a nice argument will 
be put up to the tax authorities to show 
that there has been no increase in the value 
of the assets! 


Consider another peculiar case. A man 
with millions of dollars in securities forms 
a corporation, all or nearly all of whose 
stock he retains. He makes a contract with 
the corporation to turn the securities over 
to it, payment to be made to him in install- 
ments running over a period of years and 
on account of principal. Technically he re- 
ceives no income, the payments on account 
of principal are, of course, sufficient for him 
to live on, and the corporation pays only a 
121% per cent tax. The lawyer who told the 
writer of this device said he doubted him- 
self whether it would get by. 

But do not get the idea, reader, that our 
legislators are wholly dumb. They have 
tried to stop these sleight-of-hand, hocus- 
pocus maneuvers. Each revenue act has 
contained the famous Section 220, which 
some lawyers prefer to mention under their 
breath, or not at all. Section 220 “imposes 
upon a corporation formed or availed of for 
the purpose of preventing the imposition 
of surtaxes upon its stockholders by failing 
to distribute its gains and profits, a tax of 
25 per cent of its net income.” 

This section provides in addition that the 
fact that any corporation is a mere holding 
company shall be prima facie evidence of 
purpose to escape a surtax. The new law is 
expected to add “investment company”’ as 
well, and will be improved in certain im- 
portant technical respects. 


Constitutionality Questioned 


But, as far as the writer can learn, Sec- 
tion 220 has never been enforced, although 
there is no question that efforts have been 
made to apply it to one or two important 
corporations, The section is in a sense aca- 
demic only; the penalty, or special tax, 
has in no case, as far as I can learn, been 
imposed. Perhaps indeed this section is 
not constitutional. Can a corporation be 
taxed for something it has not done, and 
can it be forced to pay a 25 per cent income 
tax after it has already paid a 1214 per cent 
tax on the same income to the same govern- 
ment? But possibly this section has been 
of value in frightening off many additional 
tax evaders. 

The real obstacle, however, to enforcing 
any such penalty, or special tax on profits 
which directors omit to distribute, is found 
in the impossibility of reading the minds 
and intent back of all the hundreds of thou- 
sands of corporations which exist in this 
country. Who is to say whether profits are 
reasonably retained in a business? Who is 
to enforce a tax based so largely upon men- 
tal processes? This penalty should apply 
presumably to the countless individual, 
personal and family holding and investment 
¢ orporations, owning real estate and invest- 
ment securities, which companies are at 
first appearances obvious subterfuges. 

But how about the corporations which 
were formed long before any Federal in- 
come tax existed, for the purpose of pre- 
venting partition suits when the founder of 
the fortune died or generally simplifying 
the administration of estates? It is obvious 
enough that if many heirs are to receive 
portions of many different investments it 
may be better to keep the investments to- 
gether in permanent form and give each 
heir stock in a holding company. Such a 
company reduces inheritance-tax confu- 
sion, makes gifts easier to handle, and re- 
duces the entanglements due to changing 
residence on the part of the founder. 

Of course these corporations save noth 
ing in the way of surtaxes, provided ihey 
pay out as much as they take in. But are 
there no millionaires willing to gamble on a 
reduction of surtaxes? Section 220 is de- 
signed to reach these companies if their 
surplus is too large; but cannot they enlarge 
their operations, engage in new activities, 
even in manufacturing as a side line, which 
would change their whole legal c haracter? 

As one tax expert said to the writer: “I 
can always show that the profits are neces- 
sary to the business, I see to it that the 
directors pass proper resolutions for engag 
ing in manufacturing or some other activity 
requiring surplus profits, and even if the 
activity is never engaged in, the resolutions 
stand on the books to show to government 
inspectors.” 

It is common report in financial circles 
that wealthy men have incorporated their 
country estates, shooting boxes and even 
automobiles, with some vague idea of sav- 
ing taxes. Indeed lawyers receive almost 
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One of the most 

popular of all 

pipes in London 
today 











New— 
in this country 








Favorites today with English con- 

noisseurs, Sasieni pipes are now 

being imported in limited number 
for American pipe smokers 


Order any of these 
models direct or 
through your dealer. 
Send for free booklet. 


NY English pipe smoker today will tell 
you about the Sasieni. Within barely 
a year these rare briars—each made under 
the personal supervision of J. Sasieni oe 
self—have become favorites at London’ 
leading tobacconists’ and pipe shops. 








KENSINGTON 
$8.50 

A pipe seen much 

on the street 


Now to this country, we have brought a 
limited number of these remarkable pipes 
—not merely American reproductions, but 
actual importations of real original Sasienis. 


More than 25 years of experimenting 
and practical experience are back of the 
Sasieni. Handmade by themost skilled pipe 
workers in England, these unusual pipes 
are produced from century-grown briar. 


RUSTIC 
$8.50 
For him who must 
No “breaking in” ghanviiee 
With a Sasieni there isno “breakingin.” A 
perfected process (Patent No. 124410/19) 
dries out every drop of objectionable sap 
and oil, leaving the wood thoroughly sea- 
soned and “broken in,” literally as though 
smoked hundreds of times. From the first 
bowlful, you will find the Sasieni sweet, 

clean, satisfying. 


HENDON 
$8.50 


Much in vogue 
for motoring 


No crumbs or juice—cleans itself ’ 
The Sasieni has the most successful cleaning de 
vice yet known to smokers—a patent aluminum 
extension, which stops juice and crumbs and leaves 
the smoke cool and dry. It is trouble proof —and 
keeps the draft free. 










How to get a Sasieni 
Standard shapes $8.50 
The new Sasieni briars, in 39 different models, are 
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now on display at most shops for men, at leading Sasieni 
tobacconists’ and the stands of hotels and clubs ¢ : 
Price $8.50 each. If for some reason your dealer Construction 






does not carry the full line, or should you prefer to 
study the various models at your leisure, just mail 
the coupon below for a free copy of our new 
“Book of Sasieni Pipes,” containing full descrip 
tions and photographs of all models. 





The Sasieni prevents allrobacce 
crumbs, all dust a 
from reaching the m 
Notice that the pipe is firred 
with an aluminum extensior 
the ball of which forms an air 
tight joint at the tobacce bere 
thus preventing any saliva from 

ming in contact with the 
toba », it being trapped ir 
the chamber of the stem. This 
makes the Sasieni perfectly 
hygienix It can be eastly 
cleaned with an ordinary pipe 
cleaner and the aluminum ex 
tension cannot corrode 










i all juice 











Order direct from this page or the catalog in case 
your dealer does not carry these high-grade pipes 
Send no money, merely pay the postman upon 
delivery * 












USE THIS COUPON! 





















} Maurice Rapoport & Co., Amer. Distributors, Dept. 44 | 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me free the “Book of Sasieni Pipes.” 
| | enclose $8.50 for model Sasieni Pipe tc | 
’ he sent postpaid NAME 
Note to Dealers— Send me model Sasieni Pipe, 1 will pay post | 
We have an interesting proposition for | man upon delivery, (NAME | 
a limited number of dealers through ‘ 
out the country. Unsolicited we have | vome | 
already received several thousand re | Addre 
quests for local Sasieni agencies. There a | 
are still a few vacancies left in the list | D j 
Write in today and we will send y« _ 7 
details by return mail | Deale Add | 
' 
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The refined appearance of Florsheim 
conservative styles appeals to the 
man of good taste who prefers the 
same high grade shape permanently. 


THE CHESTER—STYLE o%-150 
MosT sTYLes $10 
‘Booklet, ‘' Styles of the Gimes"’ on “Request 


Tue FrorsHem SHor ComPpANy 


Manufacturers - CHICAGO 
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One INCH 


firing surface 


rk PLUGS 


Truck Weights at passenger speeds 


Do as bus owners are doing. Give your 
motor full advantage of one INCH firing 
surface—put a Fyrac in every cylinder. 


Motor bus systems all over the country 
—more of them every day—are adopt- 
ing Fyrac Spark Plugs. 


Motor bus service, with truck weights 
at passenger speeds, is a real test of spark 
plug performance. Bus owners cannot 
take chances. Service must be depend- 
able to hold patronage. 


Bus owners are finding that Fyrac’s 
one INCH firing surface means 
surer ignition and increased pow- 

_ er. Fyrac’s 7 to 10 sparks ignite 
‘i, all the gas vapor, getting utmost 
~ power from every atom of gas. 

Fyrac Mfg. Co., Rockford, II1., 
makers of the Fyrac Night Guide, 

‘ the Super Windshield Spotlight. 


Fyrac Z Plug for 
Fords, 60c 
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| daily inquiries regarding the formation of 


entertainment corporations, the idea being 
to entertain one’s own family, and some- 
how avoid surtaxes. But all the authorities 
with whom I talked waved these obvious 
subterfuges aside, stating that they turn 
them down constantly on the ground that 
not even a nominal excuse can be offered, 
such as regular syndicate transactions, 
real-estate purchases, and the like. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary fea- 
ture of this whole business is the effort 
being made by persons in receipt of service 
rather than property incomes to dodge sur- 
taxes. At first blush it seems clear that all 
these devices play into the hands of the 

rson with large accumulated property, 
eaving those with big incomes but practi- 
cally no accumulations forced to pay the 
highest theoretical surtaxes. 

And such is the literal fact, but none 
the less many of the receivers of service in- 
comes are making a desperate if futile effort 
to escape. 

Here is Tony Makeup, the great film 
star, who has just reached the heights of 
fame and can get $500,000 a year for five 

ears from the Colossal Film Company. 

ut oh, what an awful surtax Tony will 
have to pay! To make matters worse, 
neither Tony nor his slick lawyer can find 
any method of plunging into the mazes of 
pot, tect depletion, amortization, ob- 
solescence and discovery value by means of 
one or more of which the owner of propert 
income can perhaps get relief. Tony is ‘al- 
lowed to write off nothing for the decline in 
his ability and popularity, although the 
owner of an oil well or even an office build- 
ing has this form of mitigation. 

But suddenly the lawyer comes to the 
rescue by producing the Baba Corporation, 
all of whose stock, except a share or two in 
the name of his wife and lawyer, go to 
Tony. 

In return for the stock Tony transfers 
his contract to the Baba Corporation, 
which then proceeds to deal with the Colos- 
sal Film Company. Tony also agrees to 
work wherever the Baba Corporation tells 
him to go, and nowhere else. The Baba 
Corporation after lengthy consideration de- 
cides that Tony had better work for the 
Colossal Films, and leases him for $500,000. 
But Tony is able to live on $100,000 a year, 
and that is all the salary which the cruel 
Baba Corporation is willing to pay Tony. 
The difference between $500,000 and $100,- 
000 is invested by the Baba Corporation in 
securities, which it holds in reserve against 
the day, if ever, when surtaxes are done 
away with. 


An Alarming Possibility 


“A man who in some years receives as 
much as $500,000 salary and bonus com- 
bined, came to me and said one of his 
friends was doing this trick, and he saw no 
reason why he shouldn’t take advantage of 
it,” said a lawyer. “His idea was to hold 
most of the stock, but he wanted to give a 
lot of it to his daughter. 

“All right, I'll do it,’ I said, ‘but I’m 
not at all sure it will stick. Besides, suppose 

our daughter should marry and die; her 
husband could then tell you where you 
must work.’ 

“*That’s right!’ he shouted. ‘There’s a 
young whippersnapper around here now. 
I hadn’t thought of that.’”’ 

It is quite possible that the movie stars, 
high-salaried officials, and occasional opu- 
lent fiction writers who have gone in for 
such devices are on shaky ground. These 
devices yet remain to be tested. The courts 
may decide that such contracts are not 
quite the same thing as a building or securi- 
ties. The Government may be able to show 
that the $500,000 income is ‘“‘construc- 
tively’’ received by Tony, and not by the 
Baba Corporation at all. It is highly de- 
batable stuff. 

In a previous series of articles on inheri- 
tance taxation the writer showed how these 
taxes are extensively avoided by the mak- 
ing of gifts and trusts. But escape from the 
income surtaxes through the same openings 
is on a vastly greater scale, and is much 
simpler, and less legally or ethically ques- 
tionable, than the involved corporate con- 
tortions, only a fraction of which have been 
described. 

If a man has an income of $100,000 from 
real estate, stocks or other property, the in- 
come tax will be from $25,000 to $30,000. 
But if he gives half of the property itself to 
his wife or children, then the combined 
taxes will be only about $11,000. The sav- 
ing is tremendous. 


June 7,1924 


Testifying before the Senate Finance 
Committee in 1921, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman 
said that the rich men in New York 
wouldn’t pay much income tax that year 
because the prices of securities were then 
way down and these men would sell their 
depreciated holdings and deduct the losses. 
But, he added, that when prices went up 
again in a few years, these same men would 
give away securities—having bought them 
back at low prices—to their wives and chil- 
dren, and thus escape surtaxes once more. 

No financial prediction ever made has 
proved sounder than this. The business of 
making gifts, and more especially setting 
up trust funds, in securities for wives, and 
even more particularly for children, has 
assumed literally colossal proportions. 
Under its influence the trust companies of 
this country have swollen out with new 
business like a bad case of the mumps. 

One lawyer alone, known to the writer, 
has set up a trust fund of $10,000,000 for 
one client within recent months, and 
though this happens to be the largest trust 
fund advised upon by this lawyer, it is only 
one of many arranged by him and running 
into large figures. 

Now though the effect of this enormous 
trust-fund activity is to free thousands of 
the very rich from paying the high surtaxes 
they would otherwise pay, the remedy is 
very far and hard to find. The Treasury 
Department suggests that the income on 
trust funds which are revocable be taxed to 
the donor or giver himself. It also suggests 
that where a trust fund is set up to pay life- 
insurance premiums on the life of the maker 
of the fund, its income be taxed to him. 


Tricks of the Tax Expert's Trade 


_ But even if these new proposed provi- 
sions can be enforced there will still be 
escape through the means of irrevocable 
trusts and outright gifts. A lawyer has a 
client with an income of $60,000 a year 
from securities. Each year this person gives 
away $20,000 to needy individuals. These 
gifts cannot be deducted from the income 
tax because gifts to individuals, even the 
most needy, do not come within the classi- 
fication of charitable and philanthropic 
purposes. 

But the lawyer felt that his client was 
paying too high an income tax, and has ar- 
ranged to turn a batch of securities yielding 
$20,000 a year over to a trustee with a pro- 
vision that the trust cannot be revoked. 
But the client’s income tax is thereby 
greatly reduced, and the lawyer says it is a 
highly moral and laudable scheme, because 
if the client had been compelled to keep on 
paying such a high income tax he might 
have begun to cut down on these entirely 
desirable and praiseworthy charities. 

There are lawyers so smart, no doubt, 
that they can make a really revocable trust 
appear for all legal purposes to be irrevo- 
cable. But entirely aside from such tricks 
of evasion, how are the really irrevocable 
trusts and outright gifts ever to be reached? 
The very highest type of people have many 
different motives for giving away securities 
or setting up trust funds for their wives and 
children, other than tax evasion. Are all 
makers of trusts, all givers of money and 
property to wives and children, to be pe- 
nalized because trusts and gifts are made at 
times for evasicn purposes? 

A man’s business may be profitable but 
risky. He is determined, however, to edu- 
eate his chi'ldren, and sets up a separate 
trust fund for each of his sons for that ex- 
press purpose. It is absurd to say that he 
is a tax evader, and yet such action on his 
part does reduce his surtax. 

It is common practice for salesmen for 
trust companies to go to a business man 
worth, say, $1,000,000, and put up this 
argument: “You are making a lot of 
money producing and marketing that pat- 
ented article of yours, and they rate your 
business at $1,000,000, but it is a specula- 
tive business. You may lose every cent 
you have. We think you ought to form a 
trust fund containing $200,000 of good se- 
curities to protect your family in case of 
loss. You cannot afford to take these risks 
unless you establish something like a trust 
fund.” 

To clap a heavy tax on this particular 
practice is highly questionable. In a pre- 
vious article the proposed gift tax was dis- 
cussed in some detail, and the arguments 
for and against it which were then stated 
will not be repeated here. It is, of course, 
a counsel of despair, a last forlorn effort to 
make the high surtaxes work, and to reach 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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June Gift Buying Sim. 
plified. Each package 
is a gift complete. Three 
packages make a set com. 
plete. No extra charge for 
gift packing 


Guest Room Set of tray, 
puff and hair receivers. 


Manicure Set of eight 
essential toilet articles. 


Ihe Gi Gift (XquLs ite ) set 


Beauty and Service Magic month of brides and graduates! § Now comes a new thought for 


June presentation. Giftware of Fiberloid, in the blue and gold Gift Pack- 


age, is already the discovery of those who invariably seek the distinctive. 
Another vogue arises in toiletware, fashioned of Fiberloid with rich, new 





color harmonies and refreshing designs. § Each lovely package—contain- 
ing a correct selection of toilet articles—makes the truly presentable gift. 
For the man there is the smart Military Set. 


Styles and prices meet the giver’s preference. See Giftware of 
Fiberloid at leading jeu elers and department stores, 
Men! In 5 minutes by g é defn 
the clock you can make 


the correct and happy THE FIBERLOID CORPORATION, Indian Orchard, Mass. 


ae The Happy emer y, New York: San Francisco: Toronto: 
402 Fifth Avenue 220 Post Street 184 Bay Street 
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“Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V. D.’ Best” 


“B.V. D.” Union Suit 
Men's $1.50 the suit, Youths’ 85c 


‘*B.V.D." shaped elastic insertions at shoulders 
and encircling waist make these cool, loose- 
fitting undergarments instantly responsive to 
your slightest movement. These ever-elastic 
insertions are knitted by us on spring needle 
machines from yarns spun from selected cotton 
in our own yarn mill. 

The perfect “B.V.D.” closed crotch (patented) 
completely covers the crotch without surplus 
trank length and uncomfortable needless 
material at crotch or seat. 

The patented elastic shoulder construction 
and waistband reinforcement are additional 
guarantees of comfort and long wear. 


“B.V. D.” Shirts and Drawers 


85c the garment 


“B.V.D.” Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers are the constant choice of 
millions of men who wear two-piece under- 
wear. They know that they are correctly cut as 
to size and that there is a shapeliness to the 
garments that makes them hang smoothly and 
evenly with neither too much nor too little 
fullness. 

The garments are tailored with noticeable 
balance and drape, which they retain no matter 
how long worn or how often washed. 
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Cool Men 


Know Why They Prefer 
"E.V. 0." 


“BN.D.’ developed an entirely new principle which 
completely revolutionized under dress. 


For its Coolness, Comfort, Long Wear and Famous 
Fit, “B.V. D.” is every where the underwear of men 
who demand these qualities in their Undergarments. 


From raw cotton to the finished garment, in every stage of manufacture, 
ceaseless care assures the Unvarying Quality which has brought world- 
wide preference for ‘“B.V.D.” 


The cool, durable nainsook of ‘‘B.V.D.”’ is woven in our own mills from 
selected cotton and finished in our bleachery. 


In our factories vigilant inspection guards every process of skilful cutting, 
sturdy stitching, well sewn buttons and accurate. finish. 


There Is Only One “B. V. D.’’ Underwear 
It Is Always Identified By This Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 














BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 





The B.V. D. Company, inc., New York 


Sole Makers of ‘‘B.V.D.’’ Underwear 





June 7,1924 


© 1924 
The B.V.D. Co., Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
even the most laudable gifts. There is 
grave doubt whether such a tax is consti- 
tutional, but there is no doubt whatever 
that it would be extraordinarily difficult to 
administer. If such a tax should be im- 
posed only on gifts of $50,000 a year or 
more, the rich man would simply give away 
$49,999 each year. 

To make the tax effective at all, the 
payer would be compelled to report smaller 
gifts, which would be repugnant to most 
people. It would be a stigma on generosity 
and probably more offensive to the tax- 
payer than any other feature of the income- 
tax law. 

Of course a gift tax might frighten many 
rich men into keeping their fortunes intact. 
But that would have exactly the opposite 
effect from what is desired by those who 
advocate high rates of inheritance and in- 
come taxation. The gift tax would nullify 
the social purposes of both income and in- 
heritance taxes, although suggested for the 
purpose of strengthening them. The rich 
man caught between the Scylla of gift taxes 
and the Charybdis of death duties will 
probably prefer to keep his huge fortune 
together as long as possible, which is just 
what social reformers don’t want. 

One ingenious suggestion made by an 
experienced attorney is that taxes be im- 
posed on all gifts, but not collected until 
the death of the giver. This would preserve 
many of the advantages of generosity and 
voluntary trusts, and yet might help to 
enforce the surtaxes. 

There is, of course, one apparently sure 
way of preventing escape from surtaxes by 
means of gifts and trust funds—namely, to 
compel all families to make a consolidated 
income-tax return. This means that no 
matter when or from whom a wife or minor 
child obtained property, it would have to 
be lumped together for income-tax pur- 
poses by the head of the family. 

Some lawyers say this scheme is uncon- 
stitutional; others say it might get by the 
courts. But certainly such a law would 
severely penalize marriage between the 
rich, or even between those of moderate 
means, and would but iil harmonize with 
the increasing economic and political inde- 
pendence of women. 


Community-Property Laws 


The situation is still further complicated 
by the community-property laws of eight 
Southern and Far Western states. In these 
states, under the old Spanish or civil law, 
the wife has an absolute right to one-half 
the husband’s property, even though the 
husband has earned or inherited every cent 
of it. As a result the husband and wife are 
given the privilege of making separate re- 
turns, the consequence of which is that a 
doctor or lawyer in Iowa or Illinois or New 
York is compelled to pay twice as much tax 
on the same income as a doctor or lawyer 
imany of the eight Southern and Far West- 
ern community-property states. 

Chairman Green, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, has said of this extraordinary 
discrepancy: ‘I know of no cases arising 
under our revenue laws where the inequali- 
ties are so great and the injustice so mani- 
fest. The public generally is not aware of 
the situation. If it were I think there would 
be an irresistible demand for a change.” 
Secretary Mellon has said that it gives “‘an 
unfair advantage to the citizens of those 
states over the citizens of other states,” 
and he suggested a change in the revenue 
law which would tax community-property 
income to the spouse having control of the 
income. 

But eight states have a good many sena- 
tors, and Mr. Mellon’s suggested amend- 
ment seems to have been quickly lost in the 
legislative shuffle. Apparently the rich will 
continue to seek a home in a certain well- 
known Far Western state for reasons other 
than its climate and sunshine. But the 
manifest injustice of such a discrepancy 
must be obvious to anyone. 

Indeed I fail to see how any student of 
the incidence or bearing of high income-tax 
rates can fail to be struck by the uneven- 
ness, inequity and contrariety with which 
they fall. I do not mean that there is any 
better tax; perhaps there is none. But why 
should anyone be so hypocritical as to 
describe these taxes as a means of relieving 
social inequality when they fall so lightly 
upon some of the rich and so heavily upon 
others? 

An employe in a small city bank, whose 
salary could by no stretch of imagination 
exceed a few thousand dollars a year, 
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found when he made out the income-tax 
return for one of the city’s richest capital- 
ists that he himself was paying more taxes 
than the capitalist. A young lawyer whose 
income cannot possibly exceed $25,000 or 
$30,000 a year, and is probably much less 
than that, told me that he had clients with 
incomes of ten times as much as this, who 
paid much smaller income taxes. 

Such cases can be multiplied by the thou- 
sands. Bank employes in every town and 
city will tell stories of how customers with 
ten times their incomes are paying smaller 
taxes. 

The answer, of course, is obvious: the 
client or customer has property as well as 
income, which he can juggle in such a way 
as to avoid taxes. 

Incorporation, the setting up of trusts, 
depreciation, bad debts, losses—all these 
and numerous other devices are open to the 
man who already has money, but not to the 
man who is making money. They are open 
to the man whose income is derived from 
property, and are practically closed to the 
salaried employe or other worker. 

To a large extent the settled, substantial 
rich, the multimillionaires, and the idle rich 
who inherit property have been able to 
shift the paying of surtaxes over to the 
salaried and professional classes and a great 
miscellaneous group of business men who 
have an occasional good year, but who can- 
not really be considered rich. 


Sensitive Consciences 


This is a constantly varying, changing 
group, the members of which happen in one 
year to realize in one way or another some 
kind of large profit, which is often the result 
of individual effort, the venture of a life- 
time, representing risk and often depriva- 
tion. 

An ambitious man with moderate savings 
and good credit sees a manufactured pat- 
ented article which has merit, but is poorly 
marketed. By borrowing heavily at the 
bank, interesting all his friends and floating 
an issue of securities he may be able to make 
quite a killing for a year or two. But then a 
better proposition is put on the market by 
another and richer concern. His sales fall 
off, he no longer has the big income which 
he enjoyed for a couple of years. But does 
the Government hand back to him the 
enormous taxes he paid while he was so 
flush? Not much! 

As long ago as 1907 Professor Bullock 
predicted that if very high income-tax rates 
should ever be adopted they would be 
evaded through the formation of voluntary 
trusts, and the “very persons the reformer 
desires most to reach will be best able to es- 
cape.”’ Another almost 100 per cent pre- 
diction! 

There is no doubt that in the field of 
supertaxation the base is steadily narrow- 
ing, and certainly a broad base even with 
moderate rates is to be preferred to high 
rates on a narrowing base. Of course the 
writer is not so rash or ill-informed as to 
assert that all or nearly all men with a large 
amount of property are escaping surtaxes. 
What I do maintain, and believe can be 
successfully shown, is that the tendency is 
markedly in the direction of escape on their 
part. 

Rich people differ among themselves, 
like other human beings. Lawyers give 
widely varying advice, and a few, no doubt, 
advise against all tricks and devices, no 
matter how legal. It is said that a man fa- 
mous for his wealtn for thirty years or more, 
and in an excellent position to shift into 
tax-exempt securities, holding companies, 
trust funds, and the like, if he cares to, pays 
practically his full theoretical tax each year, 
although it runs into millions. 

Coming down several financial grades, a 
bank official told the writer of a customer 
with an income of $70,000 who refuses to 
put in any of the ordinary deductions for 
gifts to charity, on the ground that the 
Government needs the money. 

Another banker told of a customer, a 
bachelor, with an income of $50,000 a year, 
who paid an unnecessarily high tax rather 
than permit an inspector to verify from the 
taxpayer’s mother certain statements, on 
the ground that he didn’t want his mother 
disturbed. 

In a very real sense with many rich men 
the payment of surtaxes is optional. As 
George O. May, an accountant, said at a 
recent meeting of tax experts: “‘The pay- 
ment of these surtaxes is a function not of 
ability, as it should be, but of the conscience. 
A policy of high rates with plenty of holes 
is inefficient, inequitable and demoralizing.” 
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C Fashion Decrees 
Orange hlogsom Rings 





A’ SIRCLET of diamonds mounted in a seamless ring, 
hand chased with the beautiful orange blossom 
design! Such is the jeweled Orange Blossom wedding 
ring, an ideal companion-piece to the Orange Blossom 
engagement ring. It is an exquisitely beautiful bit of 
jewelry —an article of personal adornment in which the 
bride will take lasting pride and delight. The diamonds 
are perfect stones of the finest quality. 


But whether the seamless Orange Blossom Ring you 
select be gold, iridio-platinum or jeweled, it embodies the 
design of those blossoms which for thousands of years have 
betokened weddings and wedding sentiment. The Traub 
Orange Blossom Ring is the original and only Orange 
Blossom Ring. In order that you may have unfailing 
protection, every ring bears on its inner surface the words 


“Orange Blossom” and the Traub trade mark 


Sold by better class jewelers as low as $12 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT, MICH 
New York, 576 Fifth A Wind Ont San Prar 704 Market St 


The complete story of the wedding ring 
is told in a delightfully interesting 
manner in our brox hure entitled “Wed 
ding Ring Sentiment.” Every bride-to-be 
should have a copy. This book will 


be mailed on request. 


“ vw 
Tr Mfg. Co., Dept. B, Detroit, Mich 
Please send me. without ligation to m\ 
xhure entitled “Weddir sae Senaionses 
1 Address 


Genuine TRAUB 
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Wedding and Engagement RINGS 
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The convenient way 
to dispose of trash— « J 


The ‘Red Tag” 
The Mark of 
Quality 


The Cyclone Catch-All Basket provides the safe, easy way to dispose of 
rubbish. All trash goes into the Catch-All; when filled, contents are 
burned right in the basket. No danger. The close mesh keeps burning 
fragments safely confined. No lighting up the furnace in the summer 
time to dispose of trash. Endorsed by fire authorities. Made of heavy, 
crimped wire, electrically welded. Sturdy. Durable. 29 inches high. 
Baked green enamel finish. 


Sold by department and hardware stores every- 
where. Get your Catch-All Basket today. 
Manufactured by 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Faciories and Offices 


Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, Oakland, Calif. 
(Standard Fence Co.), Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


cyclone GATCH-AL] BASKET 
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Demand a Rubberset 
—it pays! 


may Jook exactly like a 
Rubberset (and imitators 
take pains to see to it that it 
does)—and you may be told 
that it’s “‘just as good”’ as a 
Rubberset— 


But— 


If you want the beneath-the- 
surface quality—comfort—and 
long life which are the result of 
50 years of fine brush making by 
the inventors of this process— 
demand the genuine. 


Whether you pay 35c or $25 for 
a Rubberset—it’s guaranteed un- 
conditionally. The bristles are 
gripped everlastingly in hard rub- 
ber. Made by Rubberset Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 
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But rich men are exactly like other people 
in that they are open to suggestion, es- 
pecially from their own fellows and asso- 
ciates. Most men of means are naturally 
reluctant to split up their fortunes, give 
away money, and change the form of their 
affairs and holdings. But they will make 
these changes under pressure, and especially 
if their own associates kid them for not 
doing so. No doubt many of the ideas and 


| suggestions which come to the man of means 
for avoiding taxes are the most baseless of 
| rumors, mere woodshed opinions. 


But the point is that the friends and 


| cronies whom Mr. Millionbucks sees at 


the Plutocrats Club on Fifth Avenue at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, as well as the other 


| directors in his own company, give him the 


merry razz when he happens to mention 


| with a sigh that he paid a terribly big tax 
| last month. cr tell him he’s just a com- 


e isn’t old enough to be 
He turns them off, but 
that night he does a lot of thinking. The 


mon idiot, that 


| merry ha-ha which Tom, Dick and Harry 


gave him is working. 

Early next morning Mr. Millionbucks 
appears at the office of his attorneys, 
Smith, Brown, Robinson, Jones & Johnson, 
on the fifty-fifth floor of the Mammoth 
Trust Company Building. His brows are 
heavily corrugated as he stalks into the 
private office of Mr. Jones, the smooth, 
suave junior partner, perhaps formerly em- 
ployed in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

“My friends tell me I’m being played for 
a sucker,” says Millionbucks. “I want you 
to fix up one of these trusts for me.” 

“The really creative man of affairs goes 
into these devices only when he is goaded 
into them by the common talk of his own 
class,” is what Mr. Jones and numerous 
other equally high-placed lawyers told the 
writer. “You ask if we lawyers aren’t to 
blame. No, the really important client 
doesn’t ask us so much what to do as how 
to do it. Oh, there may be a lot of so-called 


| tax experts, fixers, men who worked for the 


Treasury for a few months, who are neither 
lawyers nor accountants and have no pro- 
fessional background or standards, who pry 


| into the private affairs of the rich in order 
| to get business. But of course any lawyer of 
| standing is far too busy himself to pry into 


his client’s affairs. He simply hasn’t the 


| time. What the lawyer of standing does is 


to show his client how to save taxes when 


| the client comes to him with a statement of 
income assets and liabilities, and asks him 


how he can save something.” 


Profitably Spent Hours 


“You ask whether these devices are not 


| like tricks played by schoolboys to cheat 


on examination, when the same ingenuity 


| devoted to their studies would get them 
| higher marks. 


That’s a superficial criti- 
cism, for the reason that the amounts in- 


| volved are so enormous that what you call 


tricks are more than justified from a money- 
saving standpoint. A man who owned a 
couple of million dollars’ worth of real es- 
tate worked three hours a day for months 
devising a satisfactory scheme for dividing 


| his property with his wife and children. 
| Obviously he saved far more in taxes that 


way than he could have made in real estate 
in those same three hours. 

“The high surtaxes hit people differ- 
ently, just like a machine-gun volley. 
Some are up and some are down. Some are 
behind a tree and others in a ditch. But 
that is their luck, not their inherent right or 
merit. They didn’t take these positions in 
reference to the shooting originally. But 
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are we going to say to the man behind the 
parapet, ‘You should get up so that you 
can get hit?’ 

“But it is said the taxpayer should leave 
himself in an open position so that he will 
pay the most taxes possible. That would 
be a moral attitude to take if the next fel- 
low had happened to be in the open when 
the shooting began and is now paying his 
share, but he didn’t happen to be where he 
could get hit and he doesn’t have to now. 

“Don’t forget that it takes a trained 
lawyer nearly six hours merely to read the 
tax law itself. Every move is governed by 
law. The Treasury is hidebound by laws, 
regulations and decisions. It can show no 
mercy, even where the taxpayer has an 
ethical case. Any lawyer can tell of case 
after case where injustice has been done by 
the Treasury to the taxpayer, but the 
Treasury cannot help itself. It must abide 
by the letter of the law. It is rigid. There- 
fore the taxpayer himself should stand on the 
absolute letter of the law. By employing 
the means of escape which the law permits, 
he helps to make prominent the evils in 
the system and tests out the theories upon 
which it is built.” 


British Methods 


“Of course with lower rates the whole 
government machinery would work more 
smoothly, there would be less grist in the 
mill, and disputed points would be less seri- 
ous to both parties. Then, too, the tax 
fixers would disappear as the stakes in the 
game grew smaller, and with smaller sums 
at issue the taxpayer himself would be more 
inclined to let the Government have its 
way in a dispute.” 

It is sometimes said that England can 
collect high surtaxes, and why can’t we? 
There are literally scores of technical and 
administrative as well as political reasons 
why England is more successful than we are. 
In, that small compact country, adminis- 
tration of the law is decentralized to the 
last degree, there being 600 separate sur- 
veyors’ districts, whereas here in a very 
large and less homogeneous country the 
administration is highly centralized. The 
law is administered in England with far less 
rigidity, most disputed points being left to 
the discretion of local commissions. 

Although administration is decentralized 
in England, the laws are drawn up in much 
more consistent and coérdinated manner. 
Laws are not put into effect until the gov- 
ernment believes they can be operated. The 
same Parliament where tax laws originate 
also controls the formation of corporations. 
Here the organization and dissolution of 
corporations depend upon forty-eight sep- 
arate and distinct state legislatures in no 
way connected with one another or with the 
Federal Government, and, as we have seen, 
it is through corporate juggling that rich 
taxpayers so largely escape. 

Finally the English do not collect such 
high surtaxes. The total income-tax rates 
there have been rather similar to those in 
this country, but with no such discrepancy 
between normal taxes and surtaxes. The 
English Government has been willing to 
risk political unpopularity and has at all 
times set a very high normal tax, which 
reaches the great mass of incomes and citi- 
zens. In this country the surtaxes have 
been from eight to twelve times the normal 
tax. In England the supertax has not been 
more than twice the normal tax at any 
time. These facts are quite commonly over- 
looked, but are significant to the last degree. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Atwood. 
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CAREFUL HANDS 
guard Dunlop quality 


Sun-tanned hands of rubber experts, caring 
constantly for the rubber trees on Dunlop’s 
vast plantations . a 

Strong, skilled hands of Pee ey in nine 
Dunlop plants—carefully building miles into 
every ply of cords ..... are 

Searching hands of esupehi eteotaiie 
guarding the quality, world-famous for 36 
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The care of these experienced hands, 
accounts for the fineness of the tires built for 


you in the ninth and greatest Dunlop plant, at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Wherever You Drive—Simoniz! 


“Good Luck!—Hope you'll find 
the roads good all the way. Haven't 
forgotten anything, have you? How 
about your Simoniz?” 


“It’s the first thing I packed in 
my kit. And I Simonized the car 
vesterday. That's protection for the 
whole trip~-ro matter what kind of 
going we run into! Just before we 
reach the old home town, I'll rub off 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Avenue, New York City 


70th Street and West En 


otorists wise ~ 


SIMONIZ 
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| getting fat as of getting thin. 
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Al DEFENSE OF FAT MEN 


(Continued from Page 8) 


balance; of poise if not judgment; of quiet 
reliability and contentment; of willingness 
to make the best of a pretty good world. 
Excellent qualities to have in a bank or in a 
family. It is seldom fat men who menace 
the peace of the world; but they are the 
balance wheels of its engine, the wheel 


| horses of its coach of progress. 


Yet we are ten times as much afraid of 
An elixir 


| | which would make lean people fat would 
| | hardly more than pay expenses of bottling 


the mud and dirt and shine it up— 
make it look just like new. Won't 
take more than a few minutes. I 
know there is nothing like Simoniz 
and Simoniz Kleener; if you want to 
finish a trip with a clean car!” 
Cars that are dulled by discolora- 
tions and blemishes should be re- 
stored totheir original lustre and pro- 
tected in all weather by Simonizing. 


- London - Paris 
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Gain new poner in the cool, water-washed air of West 


Michigan. 


3000 sparkling lakes and streams, gamy brook 


trout, muskies, bass, pickerel, perch, blue gills. 


Fishing, boating, bathing, golf, tennis, dancing, horse-back 
riding, motoring. Woods, wild flowers and sand dunes. Relief 
from hay fever—hotel accommodations to suit you. 3500 miles 
of superb motor roads, 48 free State Parks, many free camps; 
boys’ and girls’ camps. Reduced transportation rates. 


Look te this Sign 


SEND FOR VACATION DIRECTORY FREE—a 


cyclopedia of impartial riaeneee Ask for free road map. 


Michigan Tourist and Resort A 





it 269, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


est MICHIGAN 


“The Playground of a Nation 








and advertising, whereas one that would 
harmlessly make fat people thin would coin 


| a fortune for its owner inside of a twelve- 
| | ap Why have we such a vivid and 
| | rea 


unreasonable dread of a moderate 
surplus of a substance of such high vital 
importance and economic value, associated 
with half the Biblical fruits of the spirit? 
One little word accounts for nearly two- 
thirds of it; fat isn’t pretty! The second 
reason is that though fat, like poverty, is no 
disgrace, it’s mighty inconvenient! And 
the third and last reason is that healthy, 
harmless fat has become associated most 
unjustly in the public mind with a group of 
bodily breakdowns known as the fatty de- 
generations, especially of the heart and 
liver. 

This last cruel misapprehension about 
fat has been the cause of more needless 
anxiety, of more agony of dread, than any 
other belief about overweight and its conse- 
quences. Like many another groundless 
are it is of most venerable antiquity and 

espectable origin; for one of the very 
fat ers of medicine in classic times most 
deplorably declared, in a bilious moment, 
“Fatness is itself a disease.’ And every 
owner of an obesity cure, every promoter 
of a “harmless method of reduction with- 
out dieting or drugs,” has quoted him in 
display headlines ever since. 

But even great Homer sometimes nods, 
and the father of medicine, with only his 
naked eye and his finger and thumb to guide 
him, could be excused for thinking that fat 
was fat wherever found, while we, with the 


| microscope and all the reagents and re- 
| sources of the modern laboratory at our 
| command, can distinguish a world of differ- 


ence between diseased fat and healthy fat. 
One is a degraded, oily, cheeselike substance 
which fatally takes the place of chemical- 
manufacturing ceils in the liver, or of mus- 
cle in the heart; the other a healthy golden 

adipose, whic h is deposited as a surplus 
just under the skin or around the waistline. 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


Diseased or, as it is termed, degenerate 
fat is the result of the breaking down of 
liver or heart tissue into fat, much as occurs 
in the ripening of old cheese, by poisons, 
such as phosphorus in match makers or lead 
or the toxins of yellow fever, malaria and 
chronic infections, It has nothing whatever 
to do with diet or exercise, and is quite as 
likely to occur in the thin and emaciated as 
in the portly and obese. 

So that Te happen to be a trifle too 
plump and prosperous for your own bouily 
comfort and peace of mind, you need have 
no serious fears of fatty liver, or fatty heart, 
or even of healthy fat accumulating round 
your heart; for these disasters are among 
the rarest and remotest of possibilities, al- 
most curiosities in medicine, in fact. No 
danger of getting a Strasburg-goose liver 
unless you stuff yourself with a force pump. 

Of course there may be too much even of 
a good thing. For example, there is the re- 
cently reported case of a worthy Belgian 
lady, weighing nearly four hundred pounds, 
whose affairs require that she travel much 
on the government railways. She has found 
it such an arduous task to urge her gener- 
ous proportions through the rather narrow 
doors of the passenger coaches, to say noth- 
ing of the delay and annoyance resulting 
both to herself and to others from the proc- 
ess, that she has obtained an official decree 
ss her to ride in the baggage car. 

he capacious openings of the latter, de- 
signed for the reception of trunks, wine 
casks and milk cans, may now swing hos- 
pitably open to one whose frame, if not 
opinion, carries so much more weight than 
the average of humanity. Equipped with a 
folding stepladder and a folding chair, both 
of the best quality of chilled steel, she may 
travel as she will, in happy freedom from 
the cramping exigencies of car doors and the 
unkind comments of her fellow travelers. 


Generally speaking, a moderate degree of 
overweight is a sign of health and prosper- 
ity, and you can settle down to endure or 
reduce it in that spirit. But don’t starve 
yourself as if your life depended on getting 
rid of it, or chase yourself about like a squir- 
rel in a cage, or you may easily do more 
harm than good. 

Excessive degrees of overweight are, of 
course, undesirable from every point of 
view, from hygienic to esthetic. For in- 
stance, the reports of certain large insurance 
companies show that twenty per cent or 
more of overweight for age and height in 
men above forty distinctly shortens the 
standard expectation of life. 

But this means weights of from 180 to 
220 pounds, and includes many early stage 
diabetics, who run to fat before they begin 
to run to sugar, so to speak—which ac- 
counts for the belief that fat men are pecul- 
iarly liable to diabetes; also many cases 
whose excess of weight is due to retention 
of water in the tissues, literal water-logging 
from beginning disease of the kidney, liver 
or heart, and not to fat at all. So that it is 
hardly fair to blame all the shortening 
of life upon deposits of healthy fat, even 
though they may be somewhat extensive. 


Safe Ways to Get Thin 


On the other hand, at the other extreme 
of insurable life—namely, in men under 
thirty—the possession of twenty pounds 
more than the standard weight for age and 
height is such a powerful barrier against 
consumption that it cuts down its death 
rate in these happy fats nearly seventy-five 
per cent. So that though fat and forty may 
sometimes portend disaster, plump and 
thirty often bars out the white plague; and 
the honors are even for golden adipose. 
Recent experimental reports also show that 
fat men have a little better chance than the 
average of being cured of cancer by opera- 
tion; and, rather to our surprise, that they 
stand heat at work better than thin men. 

What, then, is to be done if, in the mellow 
maturity of our approaching ‘prime, we find 
the sylphlike lines of our youthful figure 
slowly but surely disappearing? 

First of all, go to your family doctor and 
have him give you a careful once-over, just 
to be quite sure that heart, liver, kidney 
and pancreas are in good working order. 
In case any one of them is not, then the 
adipose will prove a warning of priceless 
value, for it would mean the discovery of 
the disorder at a stage at which with our 
modern resources the mischief can usually 
be relieved or balanced. If, on the other 
hand, the examination rates everything 
O.K. except a few extra pounds of adipose, 
then the way is clear for a satisfactory re- 
duction by moderate and practically pain- 
less methods, without phantom fears or 
loss of sleep over possible fatty heart or 
diabetes or other terrors of the obesity-cure 
advertisements. Then ask your doctor to 
outline a diet suited to your constitution 
and n 

There are half a dozen leading systems of 
weight reduction, but they are all based on 
one fundamental idea: Cut down the coal, 
increase the draft! Down with the starch, 
up with the hill climbing, and your waistline 
will usually soon show the result. 

But it must be done gradually and cau- 
tiously, never more than ten per cent a week 
change of either rations or exercise. And 
the total food reduction should not exceed 
one-fourth or one-fifth of the original diet. 

There is also coming to be fair agreement 
among the different systems as to the foods 
which are to be most heavily cut down. A 
decade ago one method almost prohibited 
fats, another sugar, another starches; but 
now nearly all center their heaviest fire 
upon the starches—that is, breads, biscuits, 
ae, cakes and pastry. This is partly 

cause starches form so much the largest 
fuel bulk of our dietary and partly because 
experience has shown them to be the direct 
a or sources of fat in the body in 

oth men and animals. 

Fats, curiously ome. are not very 
greatly cut down, partly because recent 
careful observation has shown that, para- 
doxical as it sounds, fats are not specially 
fattening, as they are eaten in such com- 
paratively small amounts, and they have 
the great practical advantage of being so 
satisfying that they cloy the appetite and 
give a sense of repletion in scarcely more 
than teblapsontel donee 
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__ The psychologic element counts for much 
in reduction cures; and would-be reducers 
will submit cheerfully to a twenty or even 
forty per cent cut in their starches if they 
are allowed a few teaspoonfuls of cream in 
their coffee or on their cereal, or an extra 
pat of butter with their toast or potato. 
They have a positive personal affection for 
these pet foods, and in actual practice these 
trifling amounts of fat prevent sensations of 
discomfort or emptiness or hunger better 
than four or five times their fuel value in 
the form of starches. Fats are a sort of 
natural pain killer for the pangs of hunger. 

Besides, what is of highest importance 
from the modern point of view, our favorite 
fats—butter, cream and egg yolk—are rich 
in the indispensable fat Vitamin A, or 
Growth Vitamin; which probably accounts 
for our strong natural affection for them. 
And if these vital foods are cut off or heavily 
reduced we rob our bodies of a most valuable 
tonic, which controls the basal metabolism, 
or burning rate, of the entire system. 

Experts are practically agreed that it is 
not necessary to lessen the amount of meat, 
fish and milk greatly, both because meat 
and fish are not turned into fat in the body, 
and because the former by its stimulating 
effect upon the draft of the vital flame— 
in technical terms, its specific dynamic 
effect upon metabolism—not only burns 
itself but helps the burning of the other 
foodstuffs. Besides, a fair intake of meat 
and milk is necessary to keep up our resisting 
power against disease. 

As a rule, the intake of sugar is limited, 
not because it is in itself very fattening, but 
because of the amount of starch it may 
entice us to take, when added as sweetening 
- cake, pastry, puddings, sauces, and the 
ike. 

There are still those who, so far from 
wishing to reduce, are proud of their noble 
aldermanic girth; they glory in their feats 
of prowess with the knife and fork, and 
sigh for new gastronomic worlds to con- 
quer. The ancient guilds and merchant 
companies of London have long been famed 
for the massive and overpowering liberality 
of their banquets, which have become a 
tradition, dating perhaps from ancient 
days when square meals were few and far 
between, and full advantage had to be 
taken of such opportunities as were 
offered. 


To Drink, or Not to Drink 


Even in this day of slim, not to say slat- 
like, ideal figures, there are certain pros- 
perous merchants who take a solemn pride 
in the number of these feasts through which 
they have eaten their way, regarding them 
as noble feats of endurance and capacity. 

One of these mighty trenchermen was 
once beamingly addressed by an old waiter 
who knew him well, “‘Oh, sir, I ’ope you’re 
coming to the banquet tomorrow night; 
it’s extra special, I can assure you, sir. If 
you'll sit back about seven inches from the 
table—well, by the time your weskit 
touches the ‘tablec sloth, sir, you find you’ve 
’ad a very good dinner indeed!’ 

The chief point upon which dieting sys- 
tems now differ is the amount of fluids to 
be taken. Oertel, for instance, insists that 
water in all forms, including tea, coffee, 
milk, and so on, should be kept down to 
three, or even to two pints a day; while 
Van Noorden, equally celebrated and ex- 
perienced, advises drinking plenty of water 
to promote chemical metabolism and free 
washing out of wastes. 

The decision between the two depends 
chiefly upon the heart. If it be weak and 
below par the dry diet:is better; if vigorous 
and competent the forced draft and free 
flushing will give better results. Inci- 
dentally Oertel, who advises the dry 
régime, is a famous heart specialist, and 
most of his overfat patients would prob- 
ably have weak hearts. 

Cutting down on fluids also has the prac- 
tical advantage of killing appetite and 
making marked reduction of food fuel easier. 
Another painless method of reduction, 
working on like psychologic principles, is 
by forbidding all use of salt in or on the 
food, which makes everything taste so flat 
and insipid that appetite dies a natural 
death. 

Lastly, all systems are agreed that a large 
part should be played by green vegetables 
and salads, both cooked and uncooked, 
particularly the latter. This was originally 
to give bulk to the diet and prevent sensa- 
tions of emptiness due to withdrawal of 
starches. But recent developments show 
two other high virtues in greenstuffs—one 
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that they are rich in vitamins, both fat 
Vitamin A and water Vitamin B; the other 
that they contain from five to ten per cent 
of starch, and this in a highly digestible, 
burnable form which has very little tend- 
ency to form fat in the body. Also their 
alkaline salts are of great value in prevent- 
ing acidity of the blood and urine. 

For similar reasons fresh and stewed 
fruits—except the sweetest—may be taken 
fairly freely, as their sugar is easily burned 
and their acids, which turn into alkalies 
in digestion, are valuable stimulants to the 
kidneys. Your doctor will tell you which 
ones are best in your particular case. 

In fine, the general trend of recent expert 
opinion is in the direction of cutting down 
sharply on the starches—not more than two 
potatoes a day, or two small slices of bread 
or toast at a meal, or one piece of cake or 
pastry. Cereals may be taken with milk 
or cream, because they contain much water 
and are very filling in proportion to their 
fuel value. 

Stand pat on cream, butter and eggs, 
but go light on other fats and on pastry. 
Reduce slightly on meats and fish, and 
drink more milk—up to a pint or a pint 
and a half a day—because it is filling, and 
its water and salts help the kidneys to flush 
the liquid wastes of increased combustion 
out of the body. Be a rabbit on greenstuffs 
and a bird on fresh fruits. 


A Rule of the Fat Men’s Club 


But this is only half the cure for adipose, 
and the lesser half; we must increase the 
draft, as well as shovel in less coal; in other 
words, we must exercise more, for exercise 
and adipose are traditional enemies. Thus, 
there is the story of the president of a fat 
men’s club who was once asked whether 
there were any special tests for admission of 
new members to their corpulent circle. 
““*Yes,”” he replied; ‘‘we’ve got just one 
test, but it’s a bird. We tell the candidate 
that our offices are on the sixth floor of a 
certain building that hasn’t any elevator; 
and if he doesn’t bog down by the time he’s 
climbed that far he isn’t fat enough for us.”’ 

If we can just get back again the happy 
mind of the child who would rather play 
than eat, relief is already in sight. It 
makes little difference what the exercise is 
so long as we enjoy it; walking—especially 
hill climbing—riding, swimming, garden- 
ing, wood-chopping, dancing, gymnastics, 
tennis, golf, hockey. But begin gradually, 
ten per cent increase at once and ten per 
cent more each week. If you try to sweat 
it all off in one round, instead of a clear fat- 
burning flame, you'll probably have an ex- 
plosion! Many of the high-speed methods, 
especially if they induce profuse perspira- 
tion and at the same time cut down on the 
amount of fluids taken by the sufferer— 
and the word is used advisedly—get their 
results by treating the patient as if he were 
a juicy fruit being prepared for preserva- 
tion by drying; they literally wring the 
moisture out of him. Such methods may 
be all right for apples or apricots, but are 
hardly suitable for human beings. It is to 
be noted, moreover, that whenever those 
worthy articles of diet are prepared for eat- 
ing they are invariably reconstituted by the 
addition of water, so that their normal 
moisture content is restored. For such a 
complex organism as a human body to en- 
deavor to shrink itself down like a dried 
apple is bad enough; but for the shriveler 
to try to do anything but rest when in that 
semidesiccated state is to imagine that his 
constitution is cruder and tougher than an 
unconverted boarding-house prune. 

Prize fighters and jockeys are peculiarly 
prone to try this high-speed method of re- 
duction; the results may often be very 
serious, and sometimes actually fatal, as 
was pitifully illustrated by the death of a 
young jockey in the very moment of vic- 
tory on a famous race course only a few 
months ago. 

Exercise is helpful both ways from the 
ace; it burns up existing fat, it prevents 
future deposits, it strengthens the heart 
and thus relieves shortness of breath, it 
builds up the muscles to brace up the waist- 
line and to carry about the extra weight. 
When the extra adipose has been lowered 
to the point where the strengthened muscles 
and heart can carry it comfortably, then 
we had better call it a day and carry on at 
that same level of food and exercise, even 
if we have not completely regained our 
youthful figure. 

For, though excess is undesirable, a mod- 
erate amount of adipose at and after ma- 
turity is normal and natural, a reserve 
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ask for ink that will make your pen per- 
form to perfection—ink that is easy 
on the eyes because of its deep rich blue 
color—ink that will not all come up 
with the blotter—ink that will 
You want Carter’s 
Fountain Pen Ink—ask for it. 
And for paste, say Cico*, 
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A new Artowhead sock fr 
men. Handsome, harmonious 
two-tone color combinations 
with the drop-stitch weave 


that looks so well with low 


shoes, 


As in other Arrowhead styles, 
you find long wear, style and 
fair price. Ask for “‘sgo”’ the 
next time you buy socks. 
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A gentleman's street brogue in rich calf, inside and out. 
Your Bostonian merchant has your exact size. 


N° OTHER SHOE will contribute quite 
so much to your comfort in the impend- 
ing warm weather as a pair that fits everywhere, 
binds nowhere, looks “‘like a million,” and is 
worn by more than a million—yes, Bostonians, 


ROSTONIANS 


$7 to $10 


‘ ROSTONIANS | 
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With a 720RCD STUCCO Overcoat” 

The remodeled home illustrated above was sold for $27,000 
several months after the owner (whose name and address 
will be furnished on request) had been offered $500 for 
wrecking and removing the old house. 

He simply remodeled it in National Steel Fabric Rein- 
forced Stucco, at a cost of $1,080, and added a new heating 
system, hardwood floors, and a breakfast room at a total 
cost of $4,000; his profit in the transaction was $27,000 
minus $5,080, or $21,920. 

The advantages of a National Steel Fabric Reinforced 
Stucco “Overcoat”’ are: 

Increased Property Value, 


Lower Insurance jums, 
Lower Cost of Heating, 


Monolithic, Permanent Walls, 
No more Painting or Repairing, 
No Rebuilding of window frames, 

Warmer in Winter Cost of Remodeling, and 

Cooler in Summer. Personal Satisfaction of Owner. 

If you are interested in making a new home from an old 
house, write for our special Bulletin entitled ““ New Homes 
From Old Houses.” 


National Steel Fabric Company 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 
725 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta Chicago Cleveland Denver Detroit 
New York City Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
St. Louis San A vy Los Angel 


Use National Steel Fabric Style P-214 


National Steel Fabric 
Style P-214 is a base and 
reinforcement for stucco 
and plaster—it combines 
5 building materials into 
1: namely, sheathing, 
building paper, lath, “* fur- 
ring"’ strips, and rein- 
forcement. 

It is applied either direct 
to studs or over sheath- 


; Houston 
ing or insulation. 


Rochester 
rancisco 
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against the coming winter of chill old age; 
and the same growth curve which laid it on 
in the forties and fifties can usually be re- 
lied upon to take it off again in the sixties 
and seventies. So that if we reduce, by 
moderate dieting and two active hours a 
day in the open, to a comfortable and tol- 
erable weight, we may possess our souls in 
patience and trust the whirligig of time to 
do the rest. 

It is not fat that is our enemy, but fatty 
habits of life. 

A demonstration of this fact can now be 
seen proceeding on nation-wide scale all 
around us. One of the most striking 
changes of recent decades has been the way 
in which all of us, great and small, proleta- 
rian and plutocrat, have acquired the open- 
air habit. All honor is due to the priceless 
health lure of the automobile drawing us 
out into the green or russet country, and to 
the cheap trolley carrying us swiftly out of 
the smoke and grime, far beyond brick- 
and-mortar horizons. And on the nontrav- 
eling side there is the marvelous growth of 
athletics among our boys and girls from 
ward school to college, and the growth 
of play parks, of public picnic grounds, of 
swimming pools, of camp grounds and golf 
courses, all of which have helped us to carry 
the play spirit over into every decade of 
life. And as a result we are no longer be- 
coming either fat or forty in the ancient 
sense. For we have added fifteen years to 


| our normal expectation of life, fully fifty 
| per cent of which can be credited to our im- 


proved habits; and, though we are better 
fed than ever before, we no longer see half 
so many cases of cumbrous overweight as 
we used to a generation ago. Though we 
round out comfortably somewhat after 
forty, in the main we preserve the spirit of 
youth and maintain our youthful outlines 
and agility. 

In case the unwelcome surplus does not 
shrink satisfactorily under moderate diet 
and vigorous exercise, what is to be done? 
This will occur most frequently in the more 
severe cases of overweight, in which there 
is great difficulty in getting the reducing 
fire started, where the flame is, so to speak, 
clogged by solid masses of fat, and it seems 
as if one were trying to light a lump of 
coal with a match or melt an iceberg with a 
pocket flash light. In these cases more 
vigorous and radical measures are called 
for, always, of course, under skilled medical 
direction, and better still in a hospital. 


Extreme Cases 


One of the most effective methods is an 
exclusive milk diet, limited to about three 
pints—six to eight glasses—a day, with 
very little exercise and a good deal of mas- 
sage. This will sometimes take off twenty 
or a pounds in three or four weeks, just 
to break the log jam, so to speak, or start 
the fat avalanche sliding; and then re- 
stricted diet and moderate exercise will 
carry on the good work. In vigorous pa- 
tients with sound hearts, strenuous reduc- 
ing exercises, with profuse sweatings, aided 
by steam baths and massage, will often take 
the adipose off in slices, figuratively speak- 
ing, and start the ball rolling in the right 
direction. 

But this is for extreme cases, where pos- 
itive ill effects from overweight are noted, 
and should be done only under skilled 
medical supervision. Moreover, it should 
be remembered that this method, though 
permissible as a starter, may become very 
unsafe if persisted in unduly—especially if 
the patient tries to do anything else at the 
same time. 

In other types of overweight, rapid re- 
ductions may be sometimes won by various 
forms of electrical treatment, notably the 
so-called Bergonie method, which gives a 
sort of imitation pack drill by causing vig- 
orous and repeated contractions of large 
masses of muscles by electric stimulation, 
giving the combustion of strenuous exercise 
without the fatigue. But of course all these 
methods are dangerous in amateur hands, 
and should be carried out only under con- 
stant medical supervision. 

Last comes the apparently small but 
very important group in which the exces- 
sive overweight is due to the failure or de- 
fective secretion of one or more of the 
—— glands, most commonly the thy- 
roid. 

The group recognized is a small one as 
yet, because we are still only at the begin- 
ning of our knowledge of the marvelous 
powers of the endocrine or ductless glands, 
those stops on the keyboard of the great 
organ of life upon which we can play so 
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powerfully. But it is an important one be- 
cause it includes so many of the extreme 
cases, as may be glimpsed from the fact 
that over forty per cent of these in women— 
in whom they are five times as common as 
in men—begin about the menopause, when 
the thyroid is either failing from exhaustion 
of its supply of iodine or because it is no 
longer stimulated by the ovary. 

In this group remarkable results can 
often be gained by giving thyroid extract; 
not only great reduction of weight but re- 
lief of the other symptoms, mental slug- 
gishness and depression, chilliness, puffy 
face, thin greasy hair. But it must be re- 
membered that thyroid extract will cause 
marked reduction in weight only in those 
cases which are clearly due to thyroid short- 
age, and which show one or more of these 
other symptoms mentioned. 

Most unfortunately the belief has got 
abroad that thyroid extract is a powerful 
reducer in all forms of overweight, based on 
the natural but childish logic that if it can 
produce such striking results in the most 
obstinate and excessive cases, it must be a 
wonder in the milder ones. The manufac- 
turers of obesity cures have so eagerly has- 
tened to exploit this belief that it is stated 
on good authority that most obesity cures 
can be grouped under one of two headings— 
those which contain thyroid and are dan- 
gerous, and those which do not contain 
thyroid and are useless. 


A Brightening Outlook 


The danger of thyroid as a general re- 
ducer is that. though a shortage of thy- 
roid in the system is injurious, an excess is 
much more so; and even in properly se- 
lected cases of shortage treated by thyroid 
extract, the physician has to be on guard 
constantly against overdosing. Fully 
three-fourths of the cases of overweight 
have no thyroid shortage whatever, and 
when they begin to pour this powerful ex- 
tract into their systems they are far more 
likely to upset the entire balance of their 
body chemistry and produce palpitation of 
the heart, shortness of breath, intense 
nervousness, insomnia and loss of appetite 
than they are to reduce their weight mark- 
edly. In fact, they will reduce chiefly by 
the expensive and most undesirable method 
of making themselves sick; which is a 
heavy price to pay for the temporary loss 
of a few pounds of harmless adipose, 

Some other forms of obesity which resist 
diet and exercise are due to defective secre- 
tion of the ovary; others, occurring chiefly 
in childhood, to shortage of pituitary or 
adrenal secretion. Many of these can be 
helped by skillful dosage with ovarian or 
pituitary extract. Marked overfatness in a 
child should always be brought to the atten- 
tion of the family doctor, who will probably 
suggest consultation of an endocrine spe- 
cialist, as the whole development of the 
child may be involved. 

Just recently we have had reason to hope 
that certain other intractable tendencies to 
lay on flesh may depend upon disturbances 
of the internal secretion of the pancreas. 
This is the now famous insulin, which has 
given such wonderful relief in diabetes. As 
soon as sufficient amounts of insulin have 
been produced to meet the urgent needs of 
diabetics and leave a surplus for experi- 
mentation in other less serious conditions, 
thorough tests will undoubtedly be made of 
its relation to the deposit of adipose. We 
already know that insulin will clear the 
blood of the diabetic of surplus fat as effec- 
tively as it will of excess sugar, and there is 
hopeful possibility of its value as a boon to 
the overfat. 

In fine, the outlook for the overplump 
and heavy laden is brighter today than 
ever before. To put it briefly we now be- 
lieve that quite eighty per cent of all cases 
are due in large part to disturbance of the 
proper balance between coal and forced 
draft, and can be relieved or at least made 
tolerable by judicious dieting and exercise. 
Half of the balance which resist a reason- 
able regimen are due to disturbance of 
some of the endocrine glands and can often 
be greatly helped by expert glandular 
treatment. 

The remaining ten per cent depend 
largely upon defects of the heart, lungs, 
liver or kidneys, and require treatment of 
these organs. Only about two per cent are 
due chiefly to hereditary tendency. So 
that Hamlet’s prayer, ‘“‘O, that this too 
too solid flesh would melt, thaw and re- 
solve itself into a dew,” is well on the way 
to being answered by the discoveries of 
modern science. 
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Why Vulcanizing is the 
Easiest Way to Fix 
Tube Punctures 

A special Patch-&-Heat Unit is 
used for each repair. Each unit 
consists of a metal pan contain- 
ing prepared solid fuel and has a 
patch of raw rubber attached 
undsrneath, Simply clamp a Unit 
over the puncture and light the 
fuel. No cement or gasoline. After 
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-MINUTE VULCANIZER 


More than two million motorists use it 


Carry a Shaler Vulcanizer in your car, too, and be prepared for the 
roadside repairs that you will have to make sooner or later. When you 
get a puncture, vulcanize it then and there, quicker and easier than any 
other way of repairing it. 

Ask your tire repair man why he vulcanizes your tube punctures. He 
will tell you that it is because he knows that vulcanizing is the sure 
way to make the tube as good as new. If you want tube repairs to last, 
you must weld them with heat. Then they will stick regardless of hot 
weather or anything else. 


Vulcanize First, and make it LAST 


Shaler heat-vulcanized patches can Complete outfit includes nickel-plated 


five minutes take off the pan and not loosen or come off. They are welded vulcanizer and a dozen Shaler rows h-& 
throw it away. That's all. The to the tube the same as the repairshop Heat Units (six Round and six Iblong), 
repaired tube is ready to use. It’s would do it. The principle is old. Only and full instructions. The whole cost is 
vulcanised. Anybody can do it. the simplicity of the method is new. no more than taking a couple of pun 
F . It is really easier to vulcanize than to use tures to the repairman, You'll say it has 

= === J] patches that you stick on with cement. paid for itself the first time you use it 
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The Complete Outfit 
Only Costs $1.50 


Slightly higher in Canada and Far West 


Get It Today From 
Any Auto Supply Dealer 
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A new Magnavox 


M4 


requiring no battery 


The supreme achievement of Magnavox engineers repre- 
sented in a Reproducer of truly exquisite tone quality. 


HE efficiency, the appearance and the price of this new 

instrument clearly reflect the research and production 
facilities of The Magnavox Company, largest builders of radio 
reproducing equipment in the world. 


Its exquisite tone quality results from 
a further perfecting of the Magnavox 
semi-dynamic operating principle— 
magnetically balanced armature, im- 
proved diaphragm and extremely 
high resistance winding. 

Beautifully finished in dark enamel 
with gold high lighting, the graceful 
appearance of M4 suggests its use in 
the most dignified surroundings. 
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een 


The amazingly low price of this 
Magnavox Reproducer establishes 
an absolutely new standard of value 
in the radio industry. 


Magnavox Reproducers, Combination Sets 
and Power Amplifiers can be had of gocd 
dealers everywhere. Write for catalog. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
New York Office: 350 West 31st Street 


Canadian Distributors: Perkins Electric Limited, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


Reproducer Supreme 
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“T don’t see why ——”’ she began, and American—from Brazil, she was—used to 
paused. give me all her onions, and I gave her my 


“What?” he asked. ‘Tell me!” carrots. I never liked carrots. But Sour 
f _ “Tf there should be a car with nobody in Marie-Josephine found us out and wouldn’t 
}) it why couldn’t we get in and rideto Paris?” let us; she said le bon Dieu didn’t like to | 
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left the door swinging. 

“Now! Now!” she whispered, and push- 
ing back the door she stepped lightly into 
the car. Everitt followed ae. 

“This is incredible!” he whispered. “Tf 
he finds us ——— 

“He won’t find us, mon pauere ami,’’ she 
said calmly. ‘You can’t seem to realize 
that!” 

“But don’t talk so loud!” 

“Talk!” she repeated scornfully. ‘‘We 
could sing!” 

And when the man took his seat again, 
after replacing the matches and closing the 
door, she actually sang the words of the 
music-hall song he whistled. 

They flew along quickly. Everitt took 
out his watch, and it was four o’clock,. 

“We'll be home while it’s light,” he 
thought in a moment of forgetfulness; “and 
then—and then —— 

His breath was cut as if by a knife. 
What was “then’”’ to him? What did peo- 
ple do, like this? What was he supposed to 
do? How long would it last? He groaned 
and dug his nails into his palms. His fore- 
head was damp again and he wiped it off 
impatiently. To sit there comfortably, 
bowling along toward Paris in a _ well- 
appointed motor, behind a correct chauf- 
feur, with a well-dressed good-looking 
woman beside him—and then to know that 
it was all a farce! 

“What's the sense of it? Where’s the 
good of it?” he tortured himself. “If I’m 
dead, for God’s sake let me die and get it 
over! This is sirnply idiotic!’ 

Whether he had groaned aloud or whether 
she knew his thoughts, he could not tell, 
but she answered him quietly, her warm 
hand always in his—for it seemed their one 
hold on reality, their one assurance among 
all these hopeless uncertainties, thus to 
grasp each other. 

“T don’t suppose we can choose, you 
know. If this is the way it is, this is the 
way it is—isn’t it? At least, one isn’t 
alone. I went to school somewhere about 
here, I think. It was the loveliest old con- 
vent. There was a wonderful vegetable 
garden, and a fountain with a big copper 
pot on a chain. Such a darling old dog al- 
ways asleep in the sun there; his name was 
Amidor. They used to make the most 
heavenly compote of cherries, and we had it 
on fresh bread with unsalted butter. I used 
to eat it, and always look at the marigolds 
because I thought it tasted better that a + 
Sceur Ambroisine was the head of the 
kitchen. Did you ever see one of those dark 
French kitchens with the copper things 
shining, and the oak all black and polished? 
We had soup for breakfast, and a rich South 





ing, even, in a kind of desperate distraction. 
But she grew steadily quieter, gripped his 
hand nervously at the dangerous crossings, 
shrank against him, and even dragged her 
pace, 

“I—I can’t'walk quite so fast,” she said 
a little breathlessly. ‘“‘My—my feet feel 
heavy a and— and farther away, somehow. 


“What's the matter?” he asked anx- 
iously, , Stopping and staring at her. ‘You 
mustn’t mean, is anything really —— 
Oh, please be careful!’ 

“That’s just it,” she answered with a 
faint little pathetic smile. ‘I thought I 
ought to tell you. Of course one notices 
everything. I may be just tired, but I feel 
different. It’s difficult to explain, but 
you know, in dreams, when you lift your 
feet and put them down, and try so hard, 
but you don’t get anywhere? Do you know 
at all what I mean?” 

“T always know what you mean,” he an- 
swered brusquely. ‘“‘Come—come in here. 
Sit Se for heaven’s sake! You're only 
tired.” 


He had no self-consciousness now, no ter- 


ror of the crowds that filled the hall, where 
dancing was in full swing. He led her to 
an empty table and watched her sink with 
relief into a chair. A worried look about 
her eyes, a slight droop of the mouth, had 
quite changed the calm, slightly amused ex- 
pression that he now realized was charac- 
teristic of her. 

The funny French couples trotted solidly 
past them. 

“And they think that is a tango!”’ she 
said, and laughed. “With the vrai jazz 
américain! They haven't the least idea of 
syncopation; they’ think ‘jazz’ means a 
saxophone and a drum! How stupidly 
those darkies are playing.” 

“They’re srebalier half drunk,” he 
answered carelessly, watching her closely. 
“Here, don’t get up! Where are you 
going?” 

“T’d like to see if I can’t hypnotize them 
into something real,’’ she said, and he saw 
with delight that a sort of girlish daring had 
worked in her, a spirit of experiment that 


took, for the time being, that tired worried wy 


look out of her eyes. 

“Come on,” she said, “let's try!" 

Leading him by the hand, like a child in 
some just-invented game, she threaded her 
way among the absorbed dancers and 
stepped close to the saxophone player, who, 
with half-closed eyes, breathed out now and 
then a few bell-like notes, tapping carelessly 
with his feet. 

“Come,” she said persuasively, touching 


his arm, ‘that’s not the way—you know it! | 
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You’ll Smile, Too— 
stove for auto-tourists, campers, hunters, fishermen 


Folde up like a suit case 
Complete. Write for deacriptive literature and 
the name of the dealer near you who sells 


complete 


Everything's built-in Swinging fuel tank, 
ven, wind-baffle, air pump and hot-blast gen- 





Bakes, boils, toasts; fries, broils 
Full cooking heat in 2 minutes Fuel 


is common motor gasoline 


The Coleman Lamp Company— 
PHILADELPHIA C#ICAGO LOS ANGELES 











When there's a COLEMAN Camp Stove on the 
job to cook good “eats” in a jiffy! . 


ves Ac 
nearest office, Camping Dept. P-6 


,. Wichita, Kansas , 
Canadian Pactory: TORONTO 


SuwrLctd 


HILE taste may guide you in choosing the design 

of bathtub or lavatory, the sanitary importance 
of the water closet is such that it is best to rely upon 
the judgment of a reputable manufacturer. 
One of good quality is a protection against foul air, sewer gas 
and disease germs. It is a protection against repairs to tank 
and fittings. “Tepeco,” the world’s largest maker of All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures, offers for residential purposes the four rec- 
ognized types--each in its class, and at its price the best that 
can be made, We believe it will pay you to install one of them. 


Plan Book—“Bathrooms of Character” S-5 

TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 

TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 
BOSTON 


“Si-wel-clo,”’ $97.50 
“Welling” . 60.50 
“Merit” . 51.00 
“Saxon” 45.50 
F.O. B. Trenton 
Send for our free 


THE 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


TEKPRCO Water Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND OL 











Good Thing His Eyes 
Were On the Road 


Good thing he was lighting his 
cigar with a Cuno Electric Match 
when thar car jumped out of the 
side street, instead of having his 
eyes blinded by the flare of an old- 
fashioned match. 

Of course it’s ¢ Cuno because he’s the sort 
of motorist who equips his car with the 
best. He knows the Cune lights his smoke 
without fuss or delay, and never needs 
adjustments to keep it in order, Pull out 
light up—snap back—that’s all there is 
co it. At all good accessory stores or direct 
on receipt of the price. 

Send for complete free catalog showing 
all dash and tonneau node! 


The Cuno Engineering Corporation 
5 South Vine St., Meriden, Conn. 
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Isn’t it pleasant and quiet here?” 


| stayed here. 
| music, 


| he said. 
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You can’t fool us, you know. Play it right, 
for once! We’re not French! 

The negro opened his eyes slowly, moved 
his arm, and stared at her. A strange bluish 
pallor spread over his dark face, his eyeballs 
rolled back in his head. 

“Take it away! Take it away!” he cried, 
and fell back in his chair, pushing over the 
men behind him. 

“What's come? What’s come, Henry?” 
they babbled, and only the pianist pounded 
on, his back to them. 

“Le’ me out! le’ me out!” he screamed; 
and four of them with shaking backward 
glances tumbled out after him, the dancers 
crowding angrily to the platform, a con- 
fused clatter of exasperated French raining 
like shrapnel over the crowd. 

“What's the matter with them?” she 
asked, amazed, staring at the mélée. “Is 
he crazy?” 

“Ah, come on,” growled a tall American, 
pulling the girl with him out of the crowd. 
“When these Frenchies get excited they’re 
the limit!” 

“But, listen; what happened?” the girl 
asked, dragging at hisarm. ‘What struck 
him that way?” 

“Oh, he’s just a crazy nigger,’’ the man 
answered disgustedly. ‘“‘Didn’t you hear 
him? He said he liked the French girls all 
right, but he wasn’t going to stand for no 
French ghosts! I'll bet they’re running 
now! Come on to Montemartre, Bess; it’s 
no good here.” 

Everitt felt his heart pound, the veins 
beat in his ears. 

“Come out,” he said roughly. ‘Come 
out—now! It means nothing—it didn’t 
mean ——”’ 

She slipped her hand under his arm. 

“Hurry,” she. murmured; “hurry, 
please!” 

They pushed by the proprietor, who was 
making an impassioned appeal for order and 
promising another band immediately. 

Once in the fresh air they walked in si- 
lence. Neither could speak. After a few 
minutes her pace began to lag, and dreading 
the look he might catch on her face he 
stopped in front of a lighted door. 

“Here,” he said, “come in here. Don’t 
be afraid; there won’t be any jazz bands 


In the lobby of the quiet correct hotel 
there were few loiterers; it was just too 
early for dinner and much too late for tea. 
They climbed a few tiled steps and came 
into the velvet lounge, where only a couple 
and a few men, scattered among the big 
chairs, still lingered. He led her to a large 
divan and established her, protesting, on 
it, utterly careless of the occupants of the 
room. 

“ Please be still,” he begged, “ 
to think of it! 
something.” 

“T don’t think I want anything,” 
saidthoughtfully. ‘‘I meant tospeak about 
that. You see, I drink a lot of water—or- 
dinarily—but I don’t feel thirsty at all. But 
we certainly can feel tired, can’t we? Are 
you hungry?” 

He shook his head. 

“And I hadn’t had any lunch, either. I 
| thought of that too. Do you feel better, 
| this way?” 

“Much better,” she said gratefully. “It’s 
only walking I seem to be so clumsy at. 


and try not 
If I could only bring you 


she 


I’ve often 
And they play really good 
aiter dinner. I’ve sat here and 
smoked and listened to it, often.” 

“Were you much in Paris?” she asked. 

“T came first when I finished at Harvard,” 
“My uncle sent me, as a reward 
for having got through without being fired, 
I suppose. I came with three other fellows, 
and we had one glorious time!”’ 

“What did you do?” 

Well,” he answered, “with a few reser- 
vations, I'll tell you. First, we went to the 
Opéra a 

He talked on easily, delighted at her in- 
terest and at the absence of that strained 
frightened look he had learned to dread. 
Unconsciously he lowered his voice, and 
they murmured to each other in a profound 
intimacy. She no longer held to his hand, 
but he noticed that when anyone moved in 
their direction or whenever a new face ap- 
peared in the door she reached out for him, 
and he caught her hand and pressed it. 

She asked few questions; he rambled on 
among his young man’s memories, back to 
his boyhood, came again to later years. 
Odd little moments he had supposed lost 
forever—a flaming sunset on the Jungfrau, 
an unforgettable hour of Paderewski, the 


Yes. It’s a good hotel. 
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instant’s fear of death in an accident at sea, 
his mother’s face when she gave him cher- 
ries one hot noon and he piled them in a 
tiny checked pinafore, the first nightingales 
he heard in ae they bubbled up from 
the very well of his heart, it seemed, and 
she listened and smiled and understood. 

“And when were you happiest?’”’ she 
asked. 

The dining room was full now, the orches- 
tra was playing Pagliacci; they were alone 
in the lounge. 

“Why, now, I think,” he answered in- 
stantly; “now—at forty-one! It’s odd, 
isn’t it? One thinks that you th —— 

“Now?” she asked gently. “Now?” 

He stared at her and blinked. Again he 
was lost in her eyes; again the room swayed 
slightly and the heavy velvet curtains be- 
gan to push inward, bellying like sails; the 
eouch rocked, where she lay, like a boat 
at sea 

“Oh! Oh!” he muttered. “What is this? 
What is this? What are you doing?” 

“T am doing nothing,” she said gravely; 

“it is you who are pushing me, drawing me. 
Look away!” 

With a tremendous effort he tore his 
eyes away, and the music swelled again; 
he realized that everything had been silent 
before. 

“Was that always playing?” he asked 
dully, and she shook her head. 

“IT don’t know. I heard the water. How 
long do you suppose it will last? Why 
don’t we see—the others? We aren’t the 
only ones, surely?” 

“T’ve been thinking that so long—I 
didn’t dare tell you! I can’t imagine why. 
In this big place there must be someone 
every minute, nearly.” 

“But you will stay with me?” she urged 
eagerly, sitting, now, on the divan, where 
he crouched beside her, so that he rose and 
sat by her. “You will be here, whatever 
happens?” 

“Till be here, whatever happens,” he 
said, and took her hand. “I swear I'll 
keep where you are as long as it’s humanly 
possible, my dear. It’ll take a fight to get 
me away. 

“Oh, don’t! How do we know? This 
this can’t last. If it could be like this sa 

“Would you wish it to be?” 

“Oh, yes! Oh, yes!” 

The orchestra softened and thrummed, 
waiting. 

“Traume,’’shewhispered. “Howlovely!” 

Suddenly, in the middle of the melting 
trembling notes she spoke. 

“Are you religious?” she asked. “‘ What 
do you believe?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered. ‘I’m not 
at te though—are you?” 


“T’ve been up to the av erage,’ * he went 
on slowly. ‘Lord knows it’s not much! 
But I never cheated, nor went back on any- 
body, and I don’t lie—unless I have to! 
Oh, I mean, not that sort of lie!”’ 

“T know. It’s like that with me too. So 
we're alike.” 

“Lord, no, we’re not! Don’t get that 
idea—not for a minute, my dear! Men— 
men 4 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she said wearily. “I 
suppose so. Do you think that will make a 
difference?” 

“T don’t know,” he said briefly. 

They sat in a long silence. 

“Do you know,” she said suddenly, 
“even if I wanted to get up, I couldn’t? 
Notalone, anyway. My feet are too heavy.” 
He stared at her, horrified, but her face was 
“It’s no good fighting it,” she said. 
“Only, stay here, will you?” 

He shut his lips till the teeth cut them 

“T’ll stay,”’ he said. 

A middle-aged maid, leading a wire- 
haired terrier, came through the lounge 
and walked down tothem. The dog checked 
suddenly, stared at Everitt, drew back on 
his haunches, and uttered a wild groaning 
howl. The hair stood stiff on his small 
stocky body; his jaws opened. 

“Tais-tot, tais-toi!” the maid cried, but he 
howled again and stiffened. 

She dragged at him, but he dug his nails 
into the velvet and raised again that melan- 
choly searching cry. 
him wildly. 

“One would say,” said the maid angrily, 
in rapid French, “that the poor beast 
scented the death! And, why not? His mis- 
tress is sickly enough. Come on, thou!” 

Two footmen rushed out and seized the 
dog, scolding. 

“Wilt thou drive every accursed Amer- 
ican from the hotel with thy imbecile 

(Continued on Page 208) 
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America has a champion of the 
speedy, smooth, satisfying shave— 
James J. Barbasol for President. 

He is the man’s candidate, a tamer 


of wiry whiskers but soothing to 
sensitive skin. 


Here is his political platform 
founded on principles close to the 
edge of every man’s razor: 
Speedy shaves speedily arrived at. 
No entangling alliances with 
shaving soap and shaving brushes. 
Absolute prohibition of the time- 
wasting lather rub-in. 
Keep the oil where it belongs—in 
the skin. 
Freedom of the C’s, as interpreted 
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CFor ‘President 


James J-Barbasol © 


by Clean, Close, Cool, Comfort- 
ing Shaves. 

Bonuses—in shaving time— for 
the A. E. F. and all other men. 


Sign the “‘Barbasol for President” 
petition at your druggist’s today. 
Slip him 35 or 65 cents gladly for 
the privilege of endorsing this candi- 
date. Share with thousands his re- 
lief from shaving troubles and 
shaving irritations. 


James J. Barbasol for President! 


Yes, Barbasol has a running mate— 
Barbasol After-Shaving Powder, 
healing, antiseptic, unaffected by 
perspiration; the kind that won't 
rub off. 
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Vote the Straight | Name 
Barbasol Ticket 
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Send this coupon and 10c to The Barbasol 
Company, Dept. 14, Indianapolis, for a gener- 
ous trial tube. 
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FIRE ARMS 


N every outstanding feature of protection—safety, 

accuracy, speed and dependability —Colt’s has 

always been first—the predominant leader. For 
nearly 100 years Colt’s Fire Arms have been the official, 
defenders of the nation and their public record in afford- 
ing absolute protection has won the good will of the 
American people. A Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol 
in the home spells security. Ask your hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer to show you the full Colt line. None 
finer made nor more reasonably priced. 


Catalogue? Of course. Want it? 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil, B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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(Continued from Page 206) 
brute? Up! Up!” they stormed, and the 
stronger of them seized the rigid animal 
and hurried out with it, the woman run- 
ning 2 ngrily after, holding the leash. The 
maitre d’hétel dashed into the lounge, curs- 
ing; someone called from behind the desk: 

“Command that the orchestra play 
| oT ped the jazz américain — fools! 


i, at 
veritt leaned over her; she was ashy 
white. 

“Water! Water!’ he whispered. “It 
helped you before! I’ll be back in asecond!” 

She met his eyes, but this time with no 
danger in her own. Her look was so deep, 

aking, that with a sobbing word 
caught in his throat he leaned over her and 
kissed her desperately, closely. 

“Oh, stay! Stay!” he walpetid against 
her mouth. “Try to stay!” 

He felt her lips grow cold under his, and 
muttering and cursing he tore himself away 
and rushed to a carafe that stood on a little 
table halfway across the room. He seized 
the bottle, but to his horror, though his 
hand closed around it, it remained on the 
table. It was like taking hold of a carafe in 
a mirror. 

“And yet I brought her water in my 
cap!”’ He wondered stupidly. ‘I slopped 
it all over her!” 

Turning, he hurried back. The divan 
was empty. With a grunt of rage he passed 
his hand over it; it was still warm, where 
she had been sitting. 

“She was frightened—she ran out!” he 
muttered, and dashed after her, out of the 
door, but he knew he should not see her. 
She had gone. He was utterly and entirely 
alone. 

Cursing, praying, calling her, he tore 
through the streets, alone in the crowded 
boulevards, jostling unconscious pedestri- 
ans, pushing carelessly against the scream- 
ing motors. And as he dashed along he 
became aware that his progress was grow- 
ing more difficult, his feet moved more 
slowly. He seemed to lift them up as out 
of wet sand, and each motion required a 
distinct effort of the will. 

“Aha!” he muttered. “That’s what she 
meant, then! That’s it, is it? We'll see, 
we'll see! They shan’t get me that way— 
I'll fool them!” 

And even in that minute something in 
him marveled. 

“Tt’s ‘them’ is it—not ‘he’? Do we al- 
ways go back to that? Were the old peoples 
right, after all?” 

Furiously, determinedly, fighting for each 
long clumsy stride, he pushed his way to 
what he wanted. 

“That bridge with the gold statues— 
what do they call it?” he muttered. “Ah, 
there it is!” 

He shouldered rudely into a priest, un- 
consciously stepping in his way. 

“A lot you know about it!” he cried 
bitterly. ‘You can’t even see me.” 

For the thin lips moved constantly, the 
mild pale eyes gazed through him blankly. 

Bah!” he cried, and seizing the stone 
nahaeenié he dragged himself painfully to 
the top; he could hardly pull his feet after 


im. 

“Now we'll see what happens!”’ he mut- 
tered. ““Oh, why did you leave me? Why 
did you go first 1 * 

The lights rippled over the water; the 
Seine flowed fab ] and quiet below him; he 
raised his hands and jumped, and some- 
thing in his brain blew out as a candle 
flame blows out in the wind. He knew 
nothing. 

Later—it might have been years or sec- 
onds—he felt great burning pain; an an- 
guish of revolt against unbearable nausea; 
a smothered oblivion. 

This trinity of misery repeated itself in- 
definitely; there was no escape from it, no 
relief after it. 

“Tt’s not dying, then, that’s hard; it’s 
what comes after!” he thought. ‘Why 
can’t it be simpler quicker? We aren't 
worth all this 

He opened his eyes surprisingly, and 
met two bright brown eyes that smiled into 


his. 

“That’s better, Mr. Everitt!” said some- 
body. ‘‘Can you take this, please? That’s 
fine!” 

Something cool slipped into his mouth; 
he swallowed. 

“You see me, then? You know who I 

9” 

“Why, of course, Mr. Everitt. Have you 
much pain? I’m the nurse. You are in the 
hospital. How does your head feel?”’ 

“Then I didn’t die?” 
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“No, indeed; you were in an accident, 


“Was Elsie ——”’ 

“Oh, no, Mr. Everitt; she was better off 
than you, really. She broke her leg; it’s in 
a cast now, but she’ iy soon be out of that.” 

“When did I — 

“It was three weeks ago, Mr. Everitt. 
Mrs. George Everitt has sent every day to 
find out about you. Mr. Everitt will prob- 
ably look in this afternoon. Perhaps you'll 
take a little nap now?” 

The details interested him very little. 
When in the early days of his rapid recov- 
ery he elicited from the nurse the confessed 
amazement and incredulity of the doctors 
at the resuscitation, after eight hours, of a 
man Officially pronounced dead, he became 
almost disappointingly silent. The appli- 
cation of electricity, at the instance of an 
interested American specialist; the opera- 
tion, extraordinarily slight, which removed 
the splinter of bone pressing on the brain; 
the painful flutterings and vacillations with 
which the mysterious force that we call 
life exhibited itself in a body that seemed 
unwilling to. be possessed by it-all this 
received his mere ¥ tolerant attention. 

“You see, I was dead,”’ he said quietly. 

And when the nurse shrugged and an- 
swered, “Evidently you weren’t, Mr. Ever- 
itt, for here you are!” he only smiled 
obstinately and looked at her oddly. 

From the day he sat up he pored over 
the newspapers of that date since when his 
life could never go on in the same careless 
empty way; but there was no smallest 
mention of the event he searched for. As 
soon as he could get out he began a sys- 
tematic round of the hospitals, scoured the 
country for miles around the crossroads 
where he had met her, made his way into 
a dozen farmhouses and villas, but with no 
success. 

“And | don’t even know her name!” he 
groaned. ‘‘Nor where she came from!” 

Paris grew hot, his sister-in-law left, sur- 
prised at his obstinacy, but anxious, as they 
all were, to humor him, and relieved that 
he spent so much of his time in the open 
air, at least, though regretting that what 
they described to one another as a morbid 
interest kept him haunting the scene of his 
accident. 

Alternately possessed by hope and de- 
spair, he clung to the idea that the same 
strange fate had mastered both of them; 
that she, of all the toll of that day’s dead, 
had not died, and that they had wandered 
through that mysterious borderland to- 
gether. 

“That was why we didn’t see anybody 
else!’ he told himself persistently. ‘That 
was why we knew each other! She wasn’t 
like the rést—she was like me!” 

But why, then, didn’t she know? If she 
was alive why didn’t she let him know? It 
was in all the papers, his strange case, both 
French ahd American. It was even, he 
learned, in the medical journals. If she re- 
membered, as he did, every slight detail of 
those extraordinary hours, if she could 
walk, as he had walked, every step, of their 
unforgettable journey, why didn’t she let 
him know? 

And déep in the bottom of his heart 
something tolled like a bell, though he tried 
to shut his ears to it: ‘‘She doesn’t know! 
She isn’t here to know! She would tell me 
if she could—but she can’t!” 

He would go to sleep at night hugging 
the thought. “But perhaps she has for- 
gotten. Perhaps it wasn’t like what it was 
with me! |Perhaps she doesn’t know!” 

And in| the morning he would wake to 
the tolling of that cruel little bell, “She 
isn’t here to know!’ 

His sister settled in England, he moved 
to the hotel where he had taken her, and 
sat, a lonely figure, every night, on the 
great divan where she had Bay Once, when 
the orchestra played Pagliacci, a quick hot 
smarting ¢losed his eyes sudde nly, and he 
clenched his hands, hearing her voice: 

“Were you much in Paris?” 

He knew, then, that he was thinking of 
her as we think of the dead, and groaned 
aloud. 

“IT wish I had gone too!” he muttered. 

He spent the next days in hunting out 
the convent near Chartres, where she had 
gone to school, and found it at last, no 
longer under the sisters, but kept by an 
angular Englishwoman for the benefit of 
American girls. Nothing had altered, 


thanks to the immutable French fashions, 
and the dark old kitchen where Sceur Am- 
broisine had ruled still glowed with orange 
coppers, the marigolds flamed in the court. 
Even an old tawny sheep dog dozed near 
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the well; 
Amidor. 

It pleased him enormously, this pilgrim- 
age, and he promised himself a return. If 
only she had told him more of her past, so 
that he could have relived it! 

He dressed for dinner and slipped into his 
pocket the ticket for a César Franck con- 
cert that night; an American violinist was 
playing the Sonata, and he knew in ad- 
vance the peinful sweetness in store for 
him, and that he would live over again that 
hour and a half in the close dimness of the 
motor, with her hand in his. 

“TI know that men have been this way 
before,”’ he told himself, ‘but they hadn't 
my excuse, they hadn’t my excuse!” 

He took his seat at his accustomed table 
in the corner and, having ordered his din- 
ner, looked carefully around the room. 
This had become automatic with him, ever 
since he came to the hotel. He had told 
himself then that if she were alive, and in 
Paris, and remembered, she would come 
there. 

And in the opposite corner, suddenly, 
there she was. Lovelier than he had remem- 
bered, perhaps because her low-cut evening 
dress framed white shoulders he had never 
seen; and paler, which threw out the red- 
dish tights in her hair; she seemed more 
slender in her black velvet than she had 
appeared in the tan silk coat. His heart 
stopped a beat, then pounded heavily, and 
he half-turned in his chair and opened a 
newspaper. 

She sat between an elderly woman and 
a good-looking, square-chinned American 
who watched her with obvious interest; 
she herself looked at nobody, but studied 
the menu. 

Everitt called the maitre d’hétel and took 
out a bank note. 

“Who is the young lady in the corner, 
Ernest, in black?” he inquired, blessing the 
Paris that found all such queries natural 
and worthy. The man smiled, departed, 
and soon returned. 

“It is Miss Sylvia Reetch, monsieur, 
from Cin—cinnoti, in America. Mademoi- 
selle her aunt and Mr. Georges Mac Alis- 
tairre accompany her. They arrived from 
America this morning only. Mademoiselle 
and the aunt occupy Suite B, au quatriéme. 
Monsieur does not rest in the hotel. Thank 
you very much, monsieur.” 

“Sylvia Ritch, from Cincinnati,’ he re- 
peated softly. “And I’ve been there three 
times and never saw her!” 

He ate mechanically and wondered at 
the flatness of the wine, only to find at the 
end of the meal that he had been drinking 
mineral water. When her party rose he rose 
with them, and followed discreetly to the 
lounge, where they drank their coffee. He 
took a table behind where she sat, to hear 


perhaps the lineal descendant of 





her voice; it fell a little more to the con- 
tralto, he decided. She spoke little. 
“But I hate to leave you, Sylvie,” said 


her aunt doubtfully. “It seems so horrid to | 


let you go off tc that stupid concert alone. 
Let me go to the theater br myself, and let 
George take you!” 

“Please, aunty,” she said, very low, “I 
have told you that I prefer to go alone. 
George doesn’t care for César Franck.” 

“But I'd love to go with you,” said the 
man wistfully; “or I could take Miss Ritch 
and come back for you.” 

“T want to go alone,” she said wearily. 
“Can’t you understand? I shall be all 
right. It’s because I want to go alone!” 

-Everitt could have touched her with his 
hand. 

“Then I suppose we had better be start- 
ing,” said Mr. MacAllister. ‘‘You don’t 
leave till nine, Sylvia?” 

“At nine,” she said. 
awhile.” 

They rose and left her, and she folded 
her hands in her lap and closed her eyes 

The orchestra, after a soft thrumming, 
began to play Wagner’s Triiume; he stared 
at her, too weak to move or speak. 

From under her closed eyelids slow tears 
began to roll; she wiped them away, but 
they rose and rose, and brimmed till with a 
despairing little gesture she left her seat 
and hurried toward the lift. 

“If they have a suite,” he thought, 
“they have a sitting room,” and taking a 
card from his pocket he wrote on it: “ Why 
did you wait so long? You can’t have for- 
gotten. I’ve been waiting here for you. 
May I see you?” 

It seemed hardly a moment before the 
page came back. 

“Will monsieur mount?” he said. “‘ Ma- 
dame attends him.” 

She stood in the gay little room, black 
and pale and slender against the flowers 
and curtains. 

“You? You?” she whispered. And then, 
holding his hands, her eyes wide: “But 
you-—the paper said I thought - 

““Where were you?” he aa. trembling. 
“Why did you make me think - Oh, 
where were you?” 

“IT was in America,” she murmured, her 
eyes lost in his. “They took me there. I 
I was supposed to have died, you know. 
I couldn’t stay any longer. Oh, why didn’t 
you let me know? It was cruel!” 

“T didn’t know your name,” he said, 
staring at the lovely rose that flooded her 
cheeks, the tiny powdered freckles on her 
chin, the deep light in her gray eyes. “‘My 
dear, I didn’t know your name! I could 
only stay here. I knew, if you were alive, 
you would come.” 

“Oh, I am alive!” she cried softly. “I 
am alive, my dear! And I came—I came!” 


“T’ll sit here 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every type, style and price for every fuel 


Put an 
Alcazar 

Gas Range 

In Your Home 


You'll never know the fullest 
joys of modern cooking until you 
can say,—“I have an Alcazar 
Range.” 

The beautiful gas range shown 
is only one of a quality line which 
includes every size and type of 
cooking stove built. 


The trademark “Alcazar’’—on any kerosene 
gas cook stove, coal, wood, or gas range—is 
your assurance of utmost value. For good 
cooking and successful baking they excel, 


The best dealer in your town carries the ideal 
4 Alcazar range for your kitchen. See him—or 
write direct to us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 


Hi 436 Cleveland Avenue - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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What is Their Health 
Worth to You? 


He*% tenderly you guard their 
well-being! You disinfect every 
cut orscratch; you fight germs at every 
source; but have you considered one 
source of infection that endangers 
them every day? 

When milk is left on your door 
step it is pure; but what happens 
when you open it—and after? Think 
how germs can swarm into bottles 
opened with an ice-pick, a kitchen 
tork, or even with yourthumb! Think 
of the bottle partly used, open to dust 
or contaminating ice-box odors! 


PERFECTION. 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP mye 


Perfection Milk Bottle Caps guard 
your children’s milk against impuri 
ties until the last drop is used. They 
life off by a reinforced tab which will 
not tear off, so you can replace them 
and use them over and over; they'll 
last as long as the milk 

Try them yourself —send the cou- 
pon and receive a month's supply, 
free. After you've tried them, tell your 
milkman you want him to protect 
your bottles in the future with 
Perfection Caps. Just mail the coupon 
now for your free month's supply. 








o & 
C x THE 
1%, SMITH-LEE COMPANY 
1°) 


537 Fitch St., Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me 

Ay , 
s supply of Perfection Caps 


a month 


= » mes 


Dj Address 
me 





@ AND pROTECT IT WITH 
PERFECTION PULL CAPS 
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The Perfect Sm 





OUTSIDE ADJUSTMENT 
EASILY ACCESSIBLE 


STERL CABL 

NEVER STRETCHES 

NEVER BREAKS 
NEAT APPEARANCE 
COMPACT SIZE 


“sat F ALIGNING 


BALL CABLE END 


NEVER BREAKS 
NEVER COMES LOOSE 


Distributors Everywhere 
BURD HIGH COMPRESSION RING CO., Rockford, Ill. 


*‘Makers of the famous Burd Piston Rings” 




















Kg, SLOP ALES II ists 
Now for Easy EXTRA Dollars 


Which You Can Earn Outof-Doors! 


out-door opportunity. Of this feature of 
our offer, as well as the profits, Robert 
H. Lavender of Ohio said the other day: 
“T have actually bought Aea/th with my 
Curtis earnings. They say health can't 
be bought; but in my case it was 
bought.” 


|‘ you can use some cxtra money—if 
you would appreciate an easy way to 
earn it-if you would like the opportu- 
nity of being out in the he althful open 
air--here’s a cash offer you cannot af. 
ford to miss: 


It is that you become our subscription 
representative, taking care of the local 
interests of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Genileman, While you can also 
earn many an extra dollar by forwarding 
the orders which folks who visit your 


Then, this is an offer which you can 
take up or lay aside at your conven- 
ience—your time is your own; your 
profits in proportion to the time you 
spend. From $5.00 to $50.00 a week 





You 

Need no 
Experience 
to Succeed 
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extra should be easily possible. But 


home will give you, this is largely an — send the coupon for all the details. 


Out-of-doors in 


Robert H. Lavender 
of O balmy June 


FREE 


Course in 
Salesmanship— 
Send the Coupon 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
794 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Reem te 


Gentlemen: I'd like to look over your cash offer, Perhaps we can get together; if not, no hard feelings! 
Vame 
Street 


City State 
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LIFE AMONG THE LABORERS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


I believe that the laborer’s pride in his 
work is sound and that the pity of the senti- 
mentalist springs from a false conception. 
To me the accepted message of The Man 
With the Hoe is nonsense; I have no other 
word to describe it. I have studied the pic- 
ture in the light of my own experience, and 
I feel that I have the true understanding of 
the old laborer. He has paused in his toil a 
moment to enjoy the anticipation of meat 
and rest. He is weary and hungry, but 
were he not so, what delight would he 
have from his supper and a pipe before the 
fire? ‘There is no evidence in the picture 
that the man with the hoe is afflicted with 
rheumatism or any other physical ill. Why, 
in heaven’s name, are we asked to sob over 
such a character? Seen realistically the pic- 
ture can be enjoyed, for who except a dys- 

ptic could not be in sympathy with the 
ongings of a laborer for the pleasures that 
await him at home when the day’s work is 
done? But the sentimentalists go beyond 
this and torment themselves with a pity for 
the laborer which he would aad re- 
pel if it was Fark rary sd bestowed. 

There are pitiful laborers, of course, just 
as there are pitiful clerks, capitalists and 
kings. And there are men, besides, so lack- 
ing in energy and physical power that they 
have a pathetic appearance of worn-out 
drudges. But such men usually find easy 
jobs as street sweepers, clean-up men around 
mills or railroad yards, or they carry a 
watchman’s clock. The virile laborer cannot 
bear the monotony of such occupations. He 
likes to feel the glow and exhilaration that 
come with perspiration; he rejoices in the 
swift exertion of tireless springing muscles; 
he even finds a peculiar pleasure in the 
hunger and weariness that come when the 
whistle sounds for food and rest. 

The laborers of this stamp do the ardu- 
ous and dangerous work of industry; they 
form the great mass of American toilers be- 
tween the drudges and the craftsmen. 
Building and railroad construction laborers, 
loggers, lumber handlers, farmhands, cow- 
boys, longshoremen, miners, oil-field work- 
ers, telephone linemen and laborers, and 
others of the same kind, make up their num- 
bers. In all such occupations many jobs 
pay wages far above the going wage, and 
do not require any great skill or experience. 
“All a man needs is a weak head and a 
strong back,” one is told by his fellows. 


Top-Notch Lumber Pilers 


In nearly all such employment, particu- 
larly in the mines and the lumber industry, 
the piecework system is used, and the husky 
and industrious laborer is allowed to profit 
by his powers. In the sawmill where I 
worked for the past year the men who piled 
the green lumber in drying stacks in the 
yard handled an average of sixty thousand 
feet per eight hours for each pair of pilers. 
Mark now that one man lifted a certain 
number of boards at one end, threw them 
over a jack, and then tilted the other end 
up to the man on the pile, who dragged 
them over his leather apron, and then 
dropped them precisely in place. Some piles 
were as high as twenty-two feet when com- 
pleted. Of course the pilers did not stack 
the lumber at the rate of eight thousand 
feet per hour when they were topping piles, 
but they worked at a much faster rate when 
the pile was low. This means, for example, 
that two men would unload and pile more 
than fifteen pieces, one inch by six, six- 
teen feet long, for every minute they were 
on the job. Toomey and Olsen were the 
champion pilers of this region. These two 
husky Yanks, of Irish and Swedish ances- 
try, piled seventy-five thousand feet of two- 
by-twelves in eight hours for a record. This 
was green pine, mind you, and it was lifted, 
heaved up, carried and dropped into place 
under a blazing sun. Counting in the time 
spent in changing loads and moving to new 
piles, they handled a two-by-twelve, sixteen 
feet long, for every twelve seconds that 
they were on the job. Man-killing work! 
Well, every evening at five o’clock Olsen’s 
nineteen-year-old son came for him in a 
six-cylinder sedan. Olsen had been piling 
lumber for twenty-eight years, and he 
looked good for ten more, at least. His 
earnings averaged around fifteen dollars 
a day. These two pilers were unusual, but 
not unique. No team of pilers in the yard 
made less than twelve dollars a day. 

The contracting lumber piler is the stur- 
diest and the hardest worker in the field 


of manual labor, just as the structural-iron 
worker is the most daring and heroic. Such 
employment is not for everyone, of course. 
But between the fifteen-dollar-a-day lum- 
ber piler and the four-dollar-a-day drudge 
there is a vast variety of common-labor 
jobs. And each one pays according to what 
is required of the man who fills it. Most of 
them can be filled by the average unskilled 
man whose age is anywhere between eight- 
een and fifty-five, if he has energy and the 
ever necessary pride of labor. If such a man 
finds the.job that is especially suited to him 
there is no honest reason why he should not 
like his labor, live well and save money, 
even though he has a family. 


Seven:fifty a Day 


A laborer may not be so complex an indi- 
vidual as an artist, but he is an individual, 
nevertheless, and a born woodsman can be 
as wretched working on a pipe line in a 
desert oil field as an opera star seeking ar- 
tistic expression in the movies. I have had, 
as I count them, sixty-three jobs. I have 
worked at everything from crating canta- 
lou in the Imperial Valley and mining 
coal in Colorado to pitching bundles of 
wheat in the Dakotas and branding bald- 
faced calves in Montana. I never really dis- 
liked any of it, but I never felt the true joy 
of muscular labor until I had donned a 
leather apron and was sliding green lumber 
across it from a sawmill sorting table. I 
had found-—what is the word?—my métier. 
I think that was what I found. Anyhow a 

earning for the feel of fresh pine boards 

edevils me even now. I can see the row of 
lumber trucks in front of the long narrow 
platform. ‘The conveyor chains on the sort- 
ing table are carrying a run of two-inch 
boards. Slim Dyer, my partner for a year, 

rabs the first one and heaves its end ontoa 
oad. I stand by the table, and as the other 
end of the board slides within my reach, I 
swing onto it, I lunge with it and slam the 
board into its place on the truck. In ten 
minutes we pull two thousand feet of lum- 
ber, and then the run is over. Then it is 
good to breathe deeply of the pine-scented 
air, to take a chew of snoose and spit against 
the wind, and swear that ‘‘they can’t cover 
us up, hey, Slim?” And Dyer bawls back 
through a sweaty grin, ‘“ Yuh gol-dern’ right 
they can’t!” The band saws sing in the 
mill, the shrill cries of the planers rise over 
the vast rows of lumber piles in the yard. 
I see rough-clad, friendly faced men, com- 
rades of labor. Once more I look on a great 
forest and walk in the shadows of moun- 
tains. 

But to return to pertinent facts. I aver- 
aged seven dollars and a half per day on 
that job, and it suited me exactly. A 
friend of mind, an old cow-puncher who 
was riding for a ranch near the mill town, 
would refer to my job as one that he would 
not ripen for twenty dollars a day. He 
would say, with engaging frankness, that 
my 9 | for such labor was a form of 
lunacy. It was his own peculiar delight to 
arise at four in the morning and then ride 
over rough range land for two or three 
days, eating nothing but the cold biscuits 
and bacon ¢arried in a flour sack tied to his 
saddle, and sleeping on the ground. For 
this he received fifty dollars a month and 
board. Yet he was contemptuous of any 
other occupation, It is so with any laborer 
who has found the kind of work that is 
peculiarly suitable to him. Everywhere in 
the ranks of common labor there are men 
who have training, education and skill for 
easier and more remunerative occupations, 
but who prefer to do the harder labor which 
is more to their liking. 

I have shown, I hope, that the notion 
that the laborer is a pitiful beast of burden 
is plain nonsense. He is, in fact, an up- 
standing, self-respecting man on the job, 
and he has pride and pleasure in his work. 
But can he jive in comfort and security and 
engage in the pursuit of happiness as the 
fathers of the republic intended? Most em- 
ployers chatge a hospital fee, which insures 
the laborer first-class attention in case of 
sickness or accident. Workmen’s compen- 
sation acts, group insurance, the safety-first 
movement, and pensions are now assur- 
ances of security in every industry. Every- 
one knows about them. 

Everyone also knows that many laborers 
do not live in comfort; and this fact in- 
spires all sorts of prophets and politicians 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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Why E & J Type 20 Headlight is the 
Safest Light in Motordom 


It illuminates the road with an ideal It is equipped with standard S. A. E. 
driving light for hundreds of feet. bracket for mounting. 


It does not glare approaching motorists, It is a scientifically constructed, complete 
due to the amber toned upper rays. lighting unit. 


It never has to be dimmed. It has a light beam, the spread of which 


; fi he width of roadway 
It can be aimed and focused: to meet the pe ws ned to the width of roadway 
and ditch. 


lighting laws in every state. 
It is simple in construction; permitting 


It Recaeete 2 srene light beyond the accurate adjustment of bulb and ray. 


point where oncoming headlights become 
a menace. It makes night driving safe. 


Do Your Part to Enforce Correct Automobile Lighting 


iS EDMU NES C PORATION FAN 
& E NDS § JONE OR N ay 
ig 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 9 


* “The Safest Light in Motordom 


(Manufactured under Bone Patent, 8-30-21 and 1-15-24, other Patents Pending) 
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There are 

103 direct 
company 
branches at your 
service located in 
the following 
cities: 


Aberdeen, 8. D. 
Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Aurora, Iil. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
ston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ul. (3) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, 5. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Tex 
Davenport, lowa 
Denver, Colo 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, lowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Eau Claire, Wis 
Elmira, N.Y. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fort Dodge, lowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Helena, Mont. 
Hovwston, Tex. 
Hutchinson,, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kankakee, tll. 
Kaneas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Loulsville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minot, N. D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Parsons, Kan. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Quiney, ill. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ll. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salina, Kan. 

Sale Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif, 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, $. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ul. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohic 
Topeka, Kan. 
Watertown, 8. D. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Winona, Minn. 


The largest 
company-owned 
motor truck 
service organiza- 
tion in the world. 
In addition to 
these company 
branches more 
than 1500 
dealers, in as 
many communi- 
ties from one end 
of the country to 
the other, 

are ready to 
serve 
International 
owners. 
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International Speed Truck 


Free Inspection for Life 


ITH every International goes 

a Free Inspection Service 
Policy backed by the Harvester or- 
ganization. It calls for thorough in- 
spections to be made without charge 
at regular intervals throughout the 
life of the truck. 

This service is rendered to pre- 
vent trouble rather than to remedy 
it. To carry on this work we have a 
corps of factory-trained Road En- 
gineers traveling from Maine to 
California, out of more than a hun- 
dred Company Branches, and co- 
operating with more than fifteen 
hundred dealers. 

A permanent card record is kept 
on every truck we sell and inspec- 
tions are made regularly by definite 


appointment with each owner. A 
detailed report of every inspection 
is given the owner and a duplicate 
is filed with our records. Every 
International owner always knows 
the condition of his truck—and so 
do we. 

Buy an International—it is yours 
—but we never forget it is ours. Our 
Free Inspection is a service you can 
depend on throughout the life of 
your truck— you can depend on the 
permanency of the maker. 

For twenty years the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company has been 
building trucks—its reputation for 
dependable manufacture and ser- 
vice goes back almost a hundred. 


* * * * * * * * 


The International Speed Truck 
has a national reputation for quick 
hauling at lowcost. All lines of busi- 
ness are using Internationals, and 
over 6000 merchants in one line 
alone are profiting by the econ- 
omy and service of the Interna- 
tional Speed Truck. It is the ideal 
combination of endurance, flexibil- 
ity and speed, Maximum capacity, 
2000 pounds; any type of body. 

International Heavy DutyTrucks 
are built in 3000, 4000, 6000, and 
10,000-pound maximum capacities, 
with all types of bodies. There is 
also a full line of busses. Write for 
catalog and the names of owners in 
your own line of business, and for 
the address of nearest showroom. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATI ONAL 


O R 
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(Continued from Page 210) 

to devise schemes and laws without number 
to bring about a toilers’ Utopia. The Liv- 
ing Wage is a subject discussed every day in 
public forums and legislative halls. Ponder- 
ous debates about it will no doubt go on 
forever, because it is imaginary, and any 
debater can make it what he pleases. There 
is no true standard of living on which a liv- 
ing wage can based. Each individual 
lives as best he can; and the standard of 
living varies with the individual. I know a 
married couple whose grocery bill is twenty- 
five dollars a month, and I know another 
couple who pay their grocer sixty dollars 
every month. And I know a family of five 
whose grocery bill was thirty dollars for 
one month. The breadwinners of these three 
families were on the same job and received 
the same wages, but it was the father of 
three children who had his home paid for, a 
car, and three thousand dollars in the sav- 
ings bank. All three complained frequently 
about the high cost of living. So there 
you are. 

I think that the truest estimate of what a 
worker can live well on should be taken 
from the highest known cost and not from 
the supposed lowest possible cost. This 
known cost can be figured from the sums 
charged by good workmen’s boarding 
houses. In the West the weekly rate is now 
seldom less than nine dollars a week or more 
than eleven, an average of ten. In an inland 
mill town, two hundred miles from a main- 
line railroad, I paid eight dollars for beard, 
and two dollars for a room with a private 
family, as the want ads phrase it. The room 
was comfortably furnished; it had four 
windows, there was running hot water, and 
a bath. My landlady had learned to cook 
on an Iowa farm. For breakfast I had an 
orange, a huge bowl of cereal, all the eggs 
and bacon I desired, and griddle cakes that 
could not be had for a million dollars in an 
ordinary restaurant. Meat and potatoes 
were the main foods for dinner and supper, 
of course, but there were also various vege- 
tables and salads, and pastries and whipped- 
cream desserts of such richness that only a 
laborer could have eaten them without 
injury. The landlady admitted to making 
three dollars a week profit on each boarder. 
So I was not only having more food than I 
needed, but I was paying more for it than 
its actual cost. 


The Plumber Defended 


Even so, if I had been receiving the low- 
est wages paid in that region, four dollars 
and a quarter a day, I would have had fif- 
teen Salen and fifty cents left over from my 
living expenses at the end of each week. As 
it was, I was earning seven dollars and a 
half a day, which left me thirty-five dol- 
lars a week, after my board and room rent 
were paid. I was earning this at work that 
required no particular skill, but only muscle 
and energy. I bought a seven-hundred- 
dollar car, and I laid off for eighteen days 
during the year to take vacation trips. And 
I had four hundred and eighty dollars in the 
bank when I quit. That means that ap- 
proximately five hundred dollars was spent 
in other ways. No more than fifty dollars 
was spent for clothes, as I had, to begin 
with, three suits, five pairs of shoes, and 
other articles of clothing in like quantities. 
The rest went for the upkeep of my car, for 
laundry, tobacco, shows, and the inevitable 
et cetera. Very little of it went for alcohol; 
the laborer of today is sober, if his employer 
is not. If I had been injured or fallen sick a 
well-equipped hospital would have received 
me at no cost to me except the dollar a 
month I had been paying as a hospital fee. 
My life was insured, anc | was insured 
against accident, without costing me a 
penny. With all this, and having a job 
that Liiked, and knowing that the company 
and its foremen were fair and honorable, I 
was up and going at the least excuse. Now 
why is the labor turnover so great, even 
when such excellent conditions prevail? 
Why do laborers quit good jobs, when cir- 
cumstances make it a foolish act? 

The ecstatic radical will answer with a 
toruado of words which simply mean, as 
Marx and Engels stated it, that a laborer 
has nothing to lose but his chains. He 
moves because he is a beaten, oppressed 
creature searching for justice and freedom. 
The uplifter will declare that the roving 
laborer has a starved soul; he needs the 
ambrosia and nectar of the ideal. The pol- 
itician blames the enemy party, or the 
Reds, or the big interests, according to his 
faith. Everyone who has a doctrine or 
scheme for the salvation of humanity is 








sure that his panacea will cure the laborer’s 
discontent along with the other ills of the 
world. But the labor turnover is a mys- 
tery to employment managers and straw 
bosses, who know more about it than any- 
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one else. ‘When they want to go nothing’ll | 


hold them,”” sums up what they have to 


say —excluding profanity—about the prob- | 


lem. 

My own humble but pote not ill- 
founded opinion is that the discontent of 
the worker comes from the same causes 


that make anyone else discontented. As he | 


is human he cannot escape the most active 
evil that afflicts mankind, the devil of bore- 
dom. He gets a good job, he finds security, 
he saves money. As a rule he realizes his 
limitations and he sees little beyond his 

resent position to hope for. And he has 
ittle to worry about. There are chances of 
promotion, but as he becomes familiar with 
the operations of the company for which he 
is working he learns of the troubles and 


responsibilities that go with the higher | 


jobs, and he loses ambition for them. He 
might use his spare time to learn some 
skilled trade, but he does not want such 
work for the same reason that he will not 
do the easy labor that pays going wages. 
The sloth and slowness attributed to the 
average bricklayer and plumber are not 
due to moral turpitude, as some employ- 
ers indignantly declare. They are due to 
the fact that few men not lacking in mus- 
cular and nervous energy can bear the 
monotony of such work. So when the born 
laborer becomes bored with his job in the 
mill he is off to the woods or to the harvest 
fields. At thirty or thirty-five he will 
choose some one occupation and work at it 
exclusively. As he grows older he stays 
longer on each job, and by the time he 
reaches the rheumatic age 4 has usually 
worked for one company long enough to be 
awarded a pension job, This is the single 
man of course, 


The Ones Who Prosper 


The married man works longer in one 
place, not because the system has a stronger 
grip on him, but because he has other in- 
terests than the shop. He will take any 
old job that provides a living. It is sur- 
prising how often the family man is satis- 
fied with a job that pays little. But many 
married men are also often on the move, 
and this is frequently the fault of their 
wives. The enormous feminist propaganda 
has its influence here. The laborer’s wife 
demands the privileges her more fortunate 
sisters have won; she is no longer the meek 
helpmate of her man. A lumber handler’s 
spouse decides that she wants to live in the 
city, where she can have more enjoyment 
from life and where the children can go to 
the best schools. So the lumber handler 
moves and goes to work driving a truck. 
The truck driver, in turn, goes to the mill 
town because his wife thinks that the chil- 
dren will have better health there and that 
she will like the quietness and simplicity of 
small-town life. 

As for the laborer who does stick to one 
place, he invariably prospers. I can name 
one man who has comfortably provided for 
eleven children while working for one com- 
pany, and he has paid for a home and a 
three-thousand-dollar life-insurance policy 
besides. The first years of his married life 
he remained a laborer, but as more babies 
came he was compelled to learn a trade, 





He now earns eighty-four dollars a week as 


a saw filer. 

But whether or not boredom is a main 
cause of the laborer’s discontent and rest- 
lessness, it is a certainty that life often 
wearies him, and as the rich seek refuge ia 
social gayety from this weariness, so does 
the man with hard hands. He dances and 
goes to the theater, he motors and swims, 
he fishes and he hunts. If he is single he 
spends an occasional winter in California. 

The mill town where I have been work- 
ing has a population of eight thousand. It 


is in a desert country, so the life of the town | 


depends on the two mills, which give em- 
loyment to more than two thousand men. 


he mill owners do not operate stores or | 


let houses. Most of the residence streets 
are paved, and they are bordered by houses 
that were built by laborers for their own 
homes. Few of them cost more than four 
thousand, or less than two thousand dollars 
to build. There are some shacks in the 
town, of course, and also a few costly 
structures, but it is really a prosperous 
workingmen’s town through and through. 
In such a place the stupid envy and snob- 
bery that go with social distinctions are 
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It keeps a dozen suits or 
dresses free from wrinkling, 
and has boxes for linens 
and small garments, with 
ample space for shoes. 
Marvelously compact. 
Takes up no more room 
than a big suitcase. It can 
be carried to your hotel 
room, Pullman or state- 
room. 
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Flashlight Protection 


First of all, the best battery 
that money and engineering 
skill can devise—the Ray-O- 
Lite. Then a spring shock ab- 
sorber which protects the 
lamp against damage from 
falls. Third, a lockswitch 
which prevents accidental 
lighting. These patented fea- 
tures are on none but Ray- 
O-Lites. They insure light 
when you want il. Seethem 
at your dealer's. 

FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON co. 

‘Aadison, Wisconsin 
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Patronize the dealer who 
displays the Ray-O-Lite 
Cabinet. Look for Mister 
Ray-O-Lite—your guide 
to gudranteed batteries 


and flashlights. 


































You can travel rough, cut-up 
roads at higher uniform speed 


when you have fast-acting 


Lincoln Shock Absorbers to 
snub the rebounds and con- 
trol the springs on your car. 


DEALERS— Write us for the name 
of jobber who distributes Lincolns in 
your territory. Also for particulars 
about the Lincoln Department Plan. 


For All Cars—$15 to $36 per set of four 


LINCOLN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2649-59 No. Kildare Avenue, Chicago, lll. 
Export Dept., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Canadian Factory: 

Lincoln Products Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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876 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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not much in evidence. Friends are easily 
made; when a stranger comes to the town 
to work he goes to one of the boarding 
houses or gets a room in some home, and 
in a short time he can have as good a place 
in the community life as anyone. There 
are three movie theaters and a dozen pool- 
rooms in the town; three large dance 
floors, and several social halls are in con- 
stant use. Good roads lead to five mountain 
lakes and to splendid trout streams. The 
mills have a t-rate band. And there 
is baseball and the radio of course. Most 
of the pleasures that can be had anywhere 
in America by the man of average means 
are there to be enjoyed, and they are en- 
joyed extravagantly. 

In considering the political life of the 
laborer one must always bear in mind that 
he has the instinct of discontent which all 
human creatures possess, whatever their 
circumstances. ontentment, like truth 
and perfection, is a term for an ideal con- 
dition which the nature of man will not per- 
mit him to reach. The man who lives by 
his muscle may find life quite tolerable, 
even agreeable, and he may have a full 
measure of pride and self-respect in his 
calling, but such alloys as boredom, envy 
and a tormenting restlessness are sure to be 
in the metal of his soul also. And it is this 
natural discontent of soul which makes him 
hearken to the _— demagogue and the 
yawping radical. 

Now the facts of his political condition 
are simple enough, and the laborer himself 
understands them. But who is logical in 
his politics? The political wrongs of the 
worker are the wrongs suffered by most 
Americans; his chief actual political griev- 
ance is the burden of taxes. The man whom 
I mentioned above as the father of eleven 
children told me that the taxes on his house 
and three lots amounted to ninety-six dol- 
lars for 1923. And he thought he was let 
down a; The income tax has little effect 
on most laborers, but property taxes have 
become so high, in some of the Western 
states at least, that they sometimes 
amount to a sum that equals the rental 
value of a home. 

The actual evidences of the tax situation 
seem to prove, however, that taxes are the 
rich man’s burden. For every dollar paid 
by a poor man a rich man pays hundreds 
for the construction and maintenance of 
public works, and the poor man has equal 
privileges in them. 

This the laborer will admit in private «lis- 
cussion, but when the political demagogue 
takes the platform and with juicy rhetoric 
declares that the rich man has a good time 
and the poor man has none, that Croesus 
enjoys luxuries while the slave sweats, he 
somehow makes the laborer believe that 
such gaudy phrases are a solution of eco- 
nomic problems and that the phrase 
monger is a leader with a great message, 
that he is an inspired Messiah, a deliverer. 
But in time the laborer is always forced to 
make the old tongue-worn query, “ What 
has that bird ever done for the workin’ man 
anyway?” 


Political Indifference 


Laborers are, as a rule, little interested in 
the grim realities of politics, not even in 
those of the town where they live and 
which directly concern them. a matter 
of curiosity I have often asked my friends 
if they had ever written a letter to their 
congressman or senator. I have never yet 
received an affirmative answer. The plain 
American will respond to the appeal of a 


pictu ue or theatrical personality in 
olitics, but its complex actualities weary 
im. 


It is much the same in industrial politics. 
The laborer can easily learn to hate the 
ogre of capitalism that frowns and threatens 
so frightfully in the radical fairy tales, but 
it is impossible for him to identify such a 
fabulous monster with the harassed-looking 
manager who hurries through the plant. 
He knows of the promotions that may be 
worked for and won. He knows that if he 
comes to the plant at a certain time and 
goes —- eight hours of muscular exer- 
cise he will have a living for himself and 
family, and enjoy a free and happy life that 
has only personal worries and responsibil- 
ities. So that is why the American laborer 
is safe from the snares of the visionaries, so 
long as his inalienable rights are not denied 
him.’ He has the intelligence and courage 
to defend these rights without either the 
aid of roughneck leadership or of guidance 
from the intelligentzia. And he also has 
the intelligence and fairness to consider the 
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reality of his employer’s problems and 
necessities and the honest facts of his own 
circumstances. 

Everyone knows that it is the increase 
of alien laborers in this country that gives 
strength to any radical movement. The 
radical leaders, who are baffled by the 
half-hearted support or complete indiffer- 
ence of the native laborer, and who are 
bitterly resisted by the realistic leaders of 
the skilled workers, find the aliens to be 
docile followers. The alien has been reared 
with a tradition of oppression, which he 
‘wings to this country, and here he finds 
vaat he can revolt with comparative im- 
punity. There are strong organizations 
with powerful leaders who welcome him as 
a comrade--in the ranks. It is true of 
course that the least desirable employment 
has been left for the newcomers; there are 
industrial regions in America that need 
Americanization as much as the aliens who 
revolt there. This need anyone will recog- 
nize without admitting the worth of the 
principles of organizations which feed on 
such conditions and gain strength from 
such revolts. Their aim is to revolutionize 
the whole nation; they abhor such an in- 
dustrial town as I have described even 
more than any tyranny in industry. 

Neither does the common laborer have 
much love for the trades unions. It was a 
union policy for many years to urge em- 

loyers to increase the wages for skilled 
abor at the expense of the unorganized 
toilers. The railroad brotherhoods went to 
the extreme in this policy, and as a result 
the railroad section laborers have always 
been the lowest paid group of laborers in 
the country. During a strike the strikers 
flock to the unorganized jobs. I asked a 
striking railroad shopman who was trying 
to learn to handle lumber if he did not 
think that was a form of scabbing. He 
was astounded. ‘“Scabbing on a work- 
horse job like this? You’re bughouse. 
Anyway you sawdust savages ain’t got no 
union.”” Union men are a clannish lot and 
they usually make scant effort to conceal 
their feeling of superiority over the common 
run of workers. The plain laborer resents 
this, and his resentment, added to his 
instinctive contempt for work that de- 
mands only patience, the capacity for 
monotony and an acquired skill, makes 
him hostile to all that the word “unionism” 
implies. 


Working Conditions Improving 


Each detade brings such marked im- 
provement in the condition of the laborer 
that with all his harassments and tempta- 
tions there is only the smallest chance of 
his ever having a genuine faith in any 
extravagant political or economic delu- 
sion. Just as the average employer has 
come to regard his factories as industrial 
communities rather than personal instru- 
ments of power, so has the average laborer 
come to feel that the interests of his em- 
ployer are his own. I know that during the 
past ten years in the Northwestern lumber 
industry there has been a striking increase 
in the productivity of each laborer to 
match the higher wages, the greater secu- 
rity and the better living conditions that he 
is enjoying. This has come about with 
little industrial conflict or political action. 
Wherever such conditions prevail the threat 
of radicalism is the feeblest and the union 
organizer has to go to work. 

Well, these are the main facts about the 
American common laborer, as I see them 
after fifteen years on sixty-three jobs in a 
dozen states. It is the life that gives the 
most freedom and the least responsibility. 
I can do work with my muscles that brings 
me forty-five dollars a week, and while I 
work, my thoughts can rove about the 
world, for they are not hired by my em- 
ployer; they are free. I can feel a pride and 
physical pleasure in the performance of such 
work. I enjoy the comradeship of unpre- 
tentious men. I prefer girls who are happy 
in a kitchén and who are glad to ride in a 
flivver or trot out on a public dance floor. 
I like to sleep sound and eat hearty. I like 
to live where I can read either Balzac or 
Bugs Baer without discussing them. I like 
to live as far as possible from the influence 
of the self-appuinted leaders, uplifters and 
saviors of poor old humanity. I can come 
nearer finding the life I like as a laborer 
than at any other occupation. And I plan 
to return to a common job. But shall I? 
I do not know. If I were a walking dele- 
gate or a throbbing radical I should know 
everything. But as it is I do not even 
know what I am going to do. 
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Professional Type Marcel Waver 


You Can Now Marcel Your Hair 
At Home Quickly and Inexpensively 


At last women everywhere can secure Electric Marcel Wavers that are 
duplicates of those used in the best beauty shops. Heretofore, Marcel 
Wavers have been either expensive imported affairs or clumsy gas 
heated irons. Now we have perfected an Electric Marcel Waver that is 
light, attractive, easy to use and inexpensive. Has a clamping grip 
instead of a spring action, insuring definite and pleasing waves. With 
its tapered tip it is just the iron you have long needed for neatly curling 
ends of bobbed hair. It is 


The Finest Marcel Waver Made 
Unconditionally Guaranteed For Two Years 


Instead of visiting a beauty shop every few days for a new marcel wave, the modern 
woman—flapper, or grandma—can now marcel her hair at home quickly, expertly 
and economically. Think of the time saved! The money saved! The new “ Hold-Heet ”’ 
Marcel Waver is the best product from curling iron headquarters—the home of the 
largest selling irons in the world. It is so handy that you can always have that 
“perfect hairdress” appearance. It costs but $5.00. Once you use it, twice $5.00 
will not tempt you to part with it. 
Every “Hold-Heet’’ Curling Iron carries an unconditional written guarantee for 
two years. This means that we will give you a brand new iron instantly for any iron 
oing out of service for any reason 'soever within two years from date of purchase. 
Simply mail it to us and get a new iron’ by feturn mail. “ Hold-Heet” Curling Irons 
must be right to stand up under such a Service Guarantee—a Guarantee such as you 
will find with no other curling iron. Every “Hold-Heet" Curling Iron is equipped 
with six feet of genuine Tinsel cord, flexible as a piece of wet string, as strong as drawn 
wire; a standard two-piece easy attachment plug and a heat insulating nickel plated 
stand. The new “Hold-Heet’’ Marcel Waver also has separable plug in the handle. 


Get This Wonderful Marcel Waver Now 


Most good dealers sell “‘ Hold-Heet” Curling Irons, but not all of them have yet had 
time to stock the new ‘‘ Hold-Heet” Professional Type Marcel Waver. If you prefer 
not to wait and purchase through your dealer, send $5.00 and we will send you one 
by return mail. Money back, of course, if you are not delighted with it. Remember 
there is nothing like the “Hold-Heet"’ Electric Professional Type Marcel Waver in 
existence—it is the one iron that will solve your hairdressing problem. Get one today. 


RUSSELL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of ‘‘ Hold-Heet’’ Electric Appliances 
340 West Huron Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 


ing Iron to Meet Every 
Hairdressing Requirement 
at a Price to Fit Any Purse 


No. |. Made especially small, light and 


convenient to use. popular-priced 
leader. 


No. 31. Has a small short rod for bobbed 
hair and stubbora curls, $3. 


No. 36. A beautiful iron with large rod 
for general utility and hair-dresser s use 
Roller bearing spring action insures firm 
hair grip. $3. 


No. 3. Same as No. 31 except that it has 
a detachable cord and « beautiful rose- 
wood handle. $3.75 


No. 5. Same as No. 46 except that it has 
detachable cord and a beautiful rosewood 
handle. A fine iron for long service. 
$3.75. 
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One spring soaked 
up the road-blows — 
smothered them 
with its many thin 
leaves, This wasthe 
Ride Rite Spring- 
and it “wrote” an 
even line of comfort. 
The other spring 
passed the joles 
right through the 
entire car—and the 
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Its leaves were thick 
and stiff. It was the 
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a jagged line of 
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discomfort. 
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THE LOST GOSPEL 


(Continued from Page §&) 


Already the Arabs were at their devo- 
tions—making kibla, as it is called—wash- 
ing their hands in the sand, prostrating 
themselves, and praying with a quick glance 
over each shoulder and a muttered ejacula- 
tion to drive away the evil spirits sup 
to be lurking behind them. To Calthrop, 
sitting alone upon his hajin and looking 
down upon them from the top of the gherd, 
it no longer seemed fantastic that these 
children of the desert should people it with 
jinn and houris, see the finger prints of 
Allah upon the drifting sands and hear the 
voices of his angels in the lisp of the night 
wind along the wadis. 

The setting sun burning upon Calthrop’s 
back told him that he, like the rest of them, 
was facing the sacred Kaaba a thousand 
miles away, toward which amidst this 
desolate waste of sand they turned as 
unerringly as the compass needle swings to 
the magnetic pole. He had always thought 
of the ort as a dead thing like the surface 
of the moon; odorless, silent, for the most 
part motionless; a place of intolerable soli- 
tude. To his surprise he had found it quite 
otherwise, even amid the fantastic desola- 
tion of the apparently lifeless dunes. It 
had not amazed him to find the flat stony 
plain about Bukara spotted with gray 
gorse, a gracing ground for sheep and cam- 
els, to see long lines of hamlas come stalking 
over the horizon’s rim laden with ivory and 
feathers from Wadai and Lake Chad, to 
find the news of the Near East discussed 
with passionate earnestness by fadhling 
caravans; in a word, to find the Western 
Desert teeming with activity. But what 
astounded him was that here, far from the 
routes of the Jalo, Anjela, Siwa, Jaghabub 
and Darfur caravans, amid the weird, curly 
hummocks that stretch like an ice flow 
between Bukara and the Fayum, fre- 
quented only by the scattered descendants 
of the fierce bandits who lurked there in the 
days of the Romans, where all vegetable 

owth is extinct and not even a desiccated 

yush breaks the blinding smoothness of the 

surface, where no jackal or cony can sur- 
vive, and where water does not exist —that 
here he should feel no loneliness, but on the 
contrary a curious sense of familiarity with 
it all, as if he had been born, lived and per- 
haps died there. He was filled with an 
exalted sense of the power and mystery of 
God, the unity of all things physical and 
spiritual, of being guided and directed, of 
his own essential participation in the affairs 
of an unseen world. The wind bore across 
the ridges a faint odor of myrrh, a curious 
scent of the desert, of the untarnished earth 
itself; it lifted the white sand from the 
crests of the gherds and sent it trickling, 
sifting and wilowtiog in tiny avalanches 
down into the hatias, seeming to drive the 
snowy dunes before it like the billows of a 
mighty sea that swept on and on, irresisti- 
ble, relentless, inevitable, like the tide sub- 
merging whatever came in its way. Indeed, 
Professor Troy had said that the gherds 
did move and for that reason were known 
as traveling dunes; that once the whole 
Libyan Desert was a well-watered and 
fertile country supporting a considerable 
degree of civilization, but that gradually the 
desert sea that washed the southern edges of 
its oases had encroached upon and smoth- 
ered the inhabitants, filling their cisterns, 
absorbing their lakes, blotting out their vil- 
lages and towns, rising higher and higher 
until it submerged even their temples and 
their hills, driving the population toward 
the seaboard on the one hand and the Nile 
upon the other. 

From the hatia rose the pungent scent of 
dung-fed fires and the grumbling roar of the 
camels. The black goats’-hair tents had 
been pitched and the water girbas and bales 
of supplies arranged in a zareba, or hollow 
square. Supper would be ready in a few 
minutes, Calthrop was ready for it in spite of 
his swollen tongue, his burning throat, his 
inflamed eyes and his cracked lips and gums. 
He had expected and discounted all that. 
What he had not fully previsioned was the 
vast waste of sand through which now for 
nearly a week the camels had patiently 
struggled up and down, slipping and sliding, 
sinking at times almost to their knees. 
There were no tracks of any sort. What- 
ever wandering Bedouin might pass that 
way left no trace behind him—spurlos 
versenkt, The sun, the wind, and Jerdi, the 
North Star, are the only guides in this part 
of the Western Desert. Yet the guide, Mo- 
hammed Ali Ihrahim ben Rahim, had never 


faltered. But another day and they must 
find water. The camels could last but three 
or four more at most. 

He swept with his glasses the sea of 
foaming breakers that came rushing toward 
him, one behind the other, higher and 
higher. A wisp of sand curled lightly along 
the top of the gherd like a whiplash. The 
hajin raised its head, which it had lowered 
almost to its knees, and wriggled its cush- 
ioned lips. It, like its rider, felt a call to 
something. Then the light dimmed to 
purple and at the same instant his eye 
caught a gara, or tabular hill, strangely 
rectangular in this tipsy surving world. It 
might, of course, be a trick of shadow, but 
he knew that a straight shadow can be cast 
only by a straight line. He looked again. 
Behind the gara, clearly defined against the 
side of one of the gherds, was a pyramidal 
gray patch. He glanced back over his 
shoulder. The sun was sinking in a whorl of 
flamingo feathers. The cohorts of the gherds 
gleamed with purple and gold. Calthrop 
po wemage « his rein and plunged down the 
other side of the dune, urging his hajin to 


bas y 

here is no twilight in the desert. The 
sun dies in a single iridescent moment. Yet 
when, ten minutes later, Calthrop pulled in 
his sweating hajin there was still light 
enough for him to determine that what 
towered above him against the pale saffron 
of the afterglow was beyond peradventure 
the peak of a pyramid. In three tiers it 
rose to a point fifty feet above the floor of 
the hatia, terminating in a single massive 
block. On three sides the ingulfing sand 
rose nearly to the top, then fell away 
sharply on the fourth, revealing cracks and 
apertures almost large enough to permit the 
passage of a human being. 

Breathless, he peered through the dusk 
along the hatia. Surely it had a curious and 
significant regularity of form—this sandy 
ravine in the lee of the gherd—like a giant 
avenue. He hobbled the hajin and walked 
along the hatia for a hundred yards until, 
climbing imperceptibly, he found himself 
standing upon the top of the gara. His hob- 
nails grated harshly; he kicked and struck 
stone; he was standing upon the pylon of 
a submerged temple. Kurafra! 

He stood there stirred to his heart’s core 
at the visions conjured by his imagination. 
Here beneath his feet Amenhotep or Rame- 
ses the Great, or possibly even Nimrod, the 
Assyrian conqueror, had marked the west- 
ern boundary of his kingdom. Here under 
the lash had strained thousands of slaves, 
glistening black giants from Ethiopia, from 
Numidia and from the distant oases of the 
west. Here some proud monarch, now a 
mummy, had raised his shrine to the great 
Ammon and, reclining with his queen like 
an Egyptian Canute upon the rim of the 
desert sea, had looked out. across the sandy 
waves and bidden them to advance no far- 
ther. How they had mocked him! 

The line of light on the western horizon 
had vanished. Like lamps turned on by an 
unseen hand, the firmament unexpectedly 
blazed with stars. Above, the night was 
girdled with a sash of silver dust. 

Calthrop realized that he could not pos- 
sibly find his way back to the camp in the 
dark, but the Arabs would know that he 
must be near by and he could rejoin them at 
daylight. With blanket, haversack, canteen 
and shamadan, or wind candle, he could be 


pereey comfortable, Flashlight in hand, | 
e began looking for a likely spot to sleep. | 


Throwing the circle of light along the 


surface of the pyramid, he examined the | 


crevices unti! he found one large enough 
to creep into, and then worked his body 
through the aperture and crawled along, 
turning the ray of light ahead toward the 
interior, Reddish brown, the rough sand- 


stone mee toward him, then the gleam | 
lost itself in darkness to reflect a darker | 


surface some thirty feet distant. 

Getting to his feet again, Calthrop fished 
his baggage through the crack behind him, 
and clasping it in his arms crept along the 
sandy floor into the chamber, or hollow, 
under the dome. Clearly he was not the 
first to be there, for in one corner lay the 
charred remains of a fire and not far off the 
skeleton of a sheep. There was about 
half an alof, or bundle of fodder, and this he 
took outside and tossed to the hajin. Then 
he lit the shamadan, spread out his blanket 
and prepared to make himself at home. 

By the time he had eaten the contents of 
his haversack, drunk the hot coffee from his 
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BIG-BANG CANNON 


Every Real American, from the four year boy and 
girl to the old folks, will enjoy the rhrilling, harm- 
less fun provided by Big-Bang. Load — Ready — 

lash — BANG! Never an accident, for it cannot 
burn or harm. Bing-Bang Cannon are handsomely 
finished, practical, duroble and are approved by 
the authorities for safe and sane fun. Ask your 
dealer to show you a Big Bang Cannon. If he 
cannot supply you, send $2.50 for an 1i'' model on 
ted wheels, or $4.00 for a 17'' model, or pay the 
postman if you prefer. Order today. Money back « 
if not satisfied. 
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Living room, dining room, 
2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellarentrances 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. es 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with com- 
plete instructions and drawings. Freight id to your 
station. Permanent Homes—NOT PO TABLE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for 
FREE Money-Seving Aladdin Catalog No. 965. 
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nowadays, is that quaint character of olden 
times, the grindstone man. No longer is 
the housewife d d on his indefinit 
visits in the neighborhood. For now, with 
an Ace Knife Sharpener on the kitchen 
dresser, a few strokes through its steel discs 
will sharpen the dullest knife. Look for the 
Ace stamped on the frame. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send his name with 
one dollar, direct to 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 


12th & Hamilton PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





TELMACO - 
RADIO \\me 
GUIDE 10)\\: 


20 Latest Circuits 
in Blue in New 64 Page Book 


These include the Super-Heterodyne, Neutro- 
dyne, Grimes Inverted, Colpitts, Flewelling, 
Reinartz, Push-Pull Amplifier, Diode Elec- 
trad, Super-Regenerative and many others. 
Standard Guide for Thousands 
The Telmaco catalog has become the standard 
guide for thousands of radio users in their 
selection of quality radio. Besides blue prints, 
it describes and illustrates the best producis 
of America’s leading radio manufacturers 


Sent postpaid for 10c. Each circuit worth 
double. Send for your copy today. 
Dealers’ Catalog and Price 


’ 
Dealers! Pr Fae to si tonahas 
dealers making request on their business 


stationery. 
Radio Division 
TELEPHONE MAINTENANCE CoO. 
20 So. Wells St. Dept. D Chicago, Ill. 
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‘ould do more only f do not 


I think it is the easiest sold article 
1 ever handled as it has merit and is 
harm, 

Illinois. A. H. Robey of W. Va 
° $500 in one month 
Frank DePries has been with us six years—aver- 

them Meg 8S over $150 a week. Hundreds of our men 
making $60, $75, $100 a week. We need more 

Hundreds of prospects makes 
selling easy —garages, schools, stores, factories, shops, farms, homes, 
auto and truck owners, hospitals. Single sales bring big commissions 
Largest concern of kind in world. Write quick about this position 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 107 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, 0. 
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vacuum bottle and lit a cigarette he was in 
a mood of exultation. It was reasonably 
certain. that he was sitting in one of the 
pyramids that fringed the once-fertile strip 
watered in ancient times by the great Wadi 
al Fardi, which had flowed through Tai- 
zerbo to Jaghabub and thence past the oasis 
of Siwa to the Nile. Henceforth Kurafra 
would no longer be a myth but an actuality. 
But for how long? As vain to attempt to 
dam the ocean as these steadily advancing 
dunes of sand. Another year or so and 
pyramid and temple might disappear for- 
ever. 

Lifting theshamadan above his head, Cal- 
throp examined the walls. They were devoid 
of ornamentation. This upper chamber 
obviously had played no part in the reli- 
gious functions of the priesthood of 
Amon-Ra. There was no means of telling 


| whether the last visitor had been there 


ten, ten hundred or ten thousand years 


| ago. Higher up where the walls drew closer 


together it was harder to see, and Calthrop, 


> | who was an agile climber, managed to get a 


few good handholds and swing himself up 
nearly to the capstone. For a moment, 
badly winded, he hung there in the darkness 


| like a bat, looking down between his feet at 
| the glow from the shamadan. Then holding 


| himself b 


one hand while he braced him- 


| self with his feet, he peered with the flash- 


light into every aperture. 

Everywhere it caught on rough ocher-red 
surfaces except one, where some smaller 
stones had been heaped together. Pushing 
them aside he disclosed a blackened box, or 
receptacle, about eighteen inches square. 
His position was awkward; he had but a 
single free hand and that held the light, and 


| as he shifted the object to his shoulder his 


| foot slipped. 


For a moment or two he 


| swung there and then fell heavily to the 


floor below, striking his head a violent blow 


| against the edge of his find. 


When he came to himself he found that 
he was severely bruised from head to foot 
and suffering from a sprained wrist. The 
flashlight was smashed to atoms. He lay 
there several minutes more, trying }to 
collect himself, while the wind shrieked 
and roared through the cracks of the pyr- 
amid. 

The gibleh had brought the sand storm 


| and it was evidently centering among the 


ruins of Kurafra. And then Calthrop remem- 
bered the casket, and in spite of his pain 
crawled to his knees and shifted the light 
from the shamadan this way and that along 
the floor until he found it lying unharmed 
nearby. The hide of which it was made was 
black with age and hard as iron, and the 


| peculiar shapelessness of the affair gave it 
| somewhat the appearance of an enormous 


dried shark’s egg. With the shamadan 
elevated upon his haversack, he sat down 
and lifted the casket upon his knees. As 
he did so he found that he was trembling. 

“Nonsense!” hesaid aloud. ‘It’s proba- 
bly empty anyhow!” 

His heart beat like a tom-tom as he 
grasped the cover, and when he attempted 
to lift it the leather hinges broke, dis- 
charging a small cloud of fine dust. Raising 
the shamadan above his head, Calthrop 


looked inside, 
mi 


“7 LIFTED the shamadan above my head 


and looked inside,” said Calthrop. 
“Try to picture to yourself what a tremen- 
dous moment that was for me! I was 
prety well done after six days on camel 
pack. I'd traveled nearly two hundred and 
fifty miles. I'd fallen twenty feet and given 
my head a beastly knock. I'd just dis- 
covered the ruins of a city that no white 
man knew existed. I was more or less lost 
in the heart of the ]hibyan Desert. I,didn’t 
know whether I was ever going to get back 
or not, and I had a queer feeling that I 
wasn’t alonein the place. I can’t explain it. 
‘All those elements combined to give the 
gerornene a curious feeling of unreality. 
jas I there, or was I dreaming it? Or was 

I someone else? Was I sitting cross-legged 
inside a pyramid five thousand years old, 
holding this thing on my knees, or where 
was I? And outside the gibleh was shriek- 
ing like all the demons of hell let loose, and 
the sand came rattling and sifting through 
the cracks and swirling across the floor. 
The shamadan flickered and burned blue. 
I seemed to hear shouts and screams all 
around, above and below. And that box 
wasn’t mine! Yes, I confess it, I hesitated 
a few seconds before lifting the cover. And 
then I did! At first I couldn’t make out 
anything, and then I saw there was a mess 
of papers and ———- Well, I'll show you 


| what I found, exactly as I found it.” 
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at which they were seated and went to his 
cabin. He had returned from his trip only 
that afternoon, but the members of the 


Calthrop got up from the dinner table | 


party had already learned the details from | 


General Hunter of how the caravan had 
nearly perished of thirst seven days from 
Bukara, had been found by a flyer sent out 
by the Frontier Districts Administration, 
and how Calthrop himself had been finally 
rescued by a troop of the Camel Corps Pa- 
trol under Major Bagley himself. 

He was hollow-eyed, burned black, with 
cracked lips, almost a wreck, but obvi- 
ously laboring under an exhilaration that 
approached hysteria. Something had hap- 

ned to the man; something that had pro- 
oundly affected him; something concerning 
which they had not cared to ask him. 

He returned, carrying the casket in his 
arms, and they watched him breathlessly 
as he held it above the candles. The only 
sound was the lap of the current against the 
river bank, the scream of the frogs, the 
chanting of the sailors, to the faint pulsa- 
tions of the daraboukeh. Through the 
plate-glass windows of the saloon a white 
moon looked in upon a table decorated 
with flowers and silverware. The Princess 
Zeeka, smoking a tiny cigarette in a long 
jade holder, sat with her chin in her hands, 
her elbows among the wineglasses, her 
| fastened expectantly upen Calthrop's 

ace. 

“* Move those giasses, will you?” he said 
to his sister, ‘Push the candles nearer to- 
gether please, excellency. Yes, I want you 
all to have the story just as it unfolded it- 
self to me, step by step. What that box 
contained might have changed the whole 
history of civilization!” 

He waited while Miss Calthrop arranged 
the glasses, then placed the box in the cen- 
ter of the table and opened it. 

“This is what I found!” 

And Calthrop held up to their astonished 
gaze a Roman short sword and scabbard, 
with its accompanying belt, thickly studded 
with semiprecious stones. Even after two 
thousand years the facets of the jewels re- 
flected the candlelight undimmed. Profes- 
sor Troy examined it carefully. 

“Extraordinary! It is of the time of Ti- 
berius, Congratulations, Calthrop. You'll 
be famous. Even the coins of Hadrian 
found in the Fayum created a sensation, 
and they were nothing to this.” 

But the princess looked slightly disap- 
pointed. 

“T see that you were joking,” she said. 
“All you meant was that a sword might 
havé changed the destinies of Europe.” 





“Wait a moment,” he answered excitedly. | 
“No, I did not refer to the sword, but to | 


something else—that the box once con- 


tained.” 


“What was that?” asked Ismail Bey. 


“And what has become of it?” 

“These will tell you,” he replied, lifting 
a bundle of letters. ‘ Do you read German 
easily?" he asked the princess. 

“T do not like to read German,” 
swered Zeeka. 

“Give them to me. I will make a try at 
it,” said Professor Troy. “I spent three 
years at Heidelberg in my extreme youth.” 

“How soiled they are!" exclaimed the 
princess. ‘I am glad I do not have to read 
them.” 

“Do you remember our conversation 
about Christianity the evening before I 
left,”” went on Calthrop, “and how the pro- 
fessor told us about the legend of the Lost 
Gospel, and suagented that ——”’ 

By George, Calthrop!’’ exploded Troy. 
“This is a letter from William Hohenzol- 
lern, former Emperor of Germany!” 

‘That does not interest me in the least,” 
remarked the princess. 

Troy wiped his glasses and spread the 
crumpled sheet upon the snowy damask 
before him. 

“‘Listen,”” he commanded. 


an- 


“* AT THE MANEUVERS, 

“* August 20, 1913. 

“* My dear Harnach-Hulsen: I trust that 
by this time you are safely at Jerusalem. 
You remember our interesting talk about 
a year ago, when Cardinal Kopp, Prince- 
Bishop of Breslau, and our friends Von 
Tirpitz and Von Bernhardi were present, 
and we discussed the biological aspect of 
war. At that time your remarks struck me 
as of great force. When you have the time 
I should be glad to have you set them down 
in writing. I shall see that they are dis- 
seminated through the proper educational, 
military and ecclesiastic channels, in order 
that the virility of my people may not be 










A Good Battery 
Jor Every Purpose 


Wherever dry cells are 
used there’s a French 
Battery for that particu- 
lar service, built with 
scientific knowledge of 
itsneeds. Look for Mister 
Ray-O-Lite on batteries 
for door bells, radio sets, 
flashlights, tractors, gas 
engines, motor boats, 
telephones and every 
other job for which dry 
batteries are used. His 
picture is your assurance 
that there is no better bat- 
tery made for the purpose 
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Patch the holes in 
your walls 


Ie will not “spot” through 
paper or paint 


Yru can paint or paper over a 
Rutland patch (guaranteed not 
to crack, crumble or fall out) and 
the patch will not “spot” through 
the paint or wall paper. No need to 
shellac it first. So easy to apply and 
saves a lot of money. 

It comes in handy cartons like prepared 
flour. . Just add water. If your paint, wall- 
paper or hardware dealer hasn’t it, mail cou- 
pon below. We will send you a 24% lb. carton 
and you can pay the postman 30c plus the 
postage, on delivery. 

RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO, 
Rutland, Vermont 


Other Rutland Useful 
oducts 

Plastic Stove Lining 

Boiler Covering 

Furnace Cement 

Waste Pipe Cleaner 

Water Glass for Keeping 

Eggs Fresh 

Pipe Joint Cement 

Asbestos Roof Cement 


Rutland 


Patching 
Plaster 


Rutland Pire Clay Co., Dept B., Rutland, Vt. 

nd by mail, collect, a 24% Ib. carton Rut- 

land Patching Plaster. 1 give my dealer's name 
ow. 


Name 

Address 
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Dortable Flectric %4a 
%" Drill ---onvzy 182 


For the first time you can buy a Speed Way 
drill at this astonishing price. Buile to the same 
standards as larger SpeedWay Drills and carries 
the same chailenge “try to stall it.” 





A time saver and money maker for—manufacturers, 
repair men, installers and contractors, householders 
who want cheap holeage in metal. 
Model U.L.A,—Drills \¢-in. in steel; pistol grip with 
switch under operator's finger; universal motor; 
bronze bearings; weighs only five pounds and price 
is only $18.75. Operaces from any lighting socket. 
If you need « heavier Drill or Concrete Ham- 
mer Drill or a Grinder, write for our Catalogue 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 
1830 S. S2nd Ave., Cicero (adjoining Chicago), IIL. 
Sales and Service in all principal cities 


EA MONEY {Fake ‘time! 


Opportuaity to ad 5.00 a week or 
more to your income! Devote only a 
few hours to easy, dignified sales work. No Capital or 


Experience ulred. Wonderful new selli jam on 
high grade 2 Jewel Studehaker Watches. = 7 
WR ITE FOR FREE PROPOSITION 
Write for details showing how you 
can add to your income without interfering wih ot 
regular . Catalog and Proposition sent FREE! 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CG., Dept. A127, South Bend, Ind. 

















THE SATURDAY 


permitted to decay through the insidious 
and demoralizing influence of an effeminate 
desire for peace which dominates our age 
and threatens to spoil the soul of the Ger- 
man people according to its true moral 
significance. War is not merely a necessary 
element in the life of nations, but an indis- 
pensable‘factor of culture, in which a truly 
civilized nation finds the highest expression 
of strength and vitality. 

“*Tn answer to the query in your iast let- 
ter, I distinguish between two different kinds 
of revelation—a progressive historical reve- 
lation and a purely religious one, paving the 
way to the future coming of the Messiah. 
As to the first, there is not the smallest 
doubt in my mind that God constantly 
reveals himself through the human race 
created by Him, through some great savant 
or priest or king, whether among the 
heathens, Jews or Christians. 

“*The second kind of revelation, the 
more religious kind, is that which is intro- 
duced from Abraham onward, slowly, but 
with foresight, all-wise and all-knowing, 
the actual revelation of the Almighty. 

“Ts not His Word our authority? 
Delitzsch, as a good theologian, should not 


forget that our great teacher Luther taught 
us to sing and believe, Das Wort sie sollen 
lassen stehn. 


“*Tt must be our guide, until the Mes- 
siah, announced and foreshadowed by the 
prophets and psalmists, shall at last de- 
clare himself. In what form or when the 
Messiah may appear no one knows. It —_ 
be in the far future or he may be on eart 
among us even now, unrevealed save to 
those who perceive and understand, beggar 
or emperor. But the day arrives! 

“Unfortunately the condition of her 
majesty has become worse. My heart is 
filled with the most grievous sorrow. God 
with us! 

“*With heartiest thanks and many greet- 
ings, I remain always, 

“*Your sincere friend, 
“*WituraM I. R.’” 


“A characteristic epistle, but not highly 
illuminating,” declared Ismail Bey. ‘What 
else have you got there, Calthrop?” 

“Did not this same emperor recently re- 
marry?” the Princess Zeeka inquired of 


roy. 
The rofessor ignored her, for he re- 
garded her as a bore. Besides, he was en- 
aged at that moment in wondering whom 
W liam had in mind in penning the words 


beggar or emperor.” 

wy es, dear ny he did remarry,” an- 
swered Ismail Bey. ‘‘ But having deprived 
him of the occupation of war, you should 
not begrudge him the consolation of love.” 

“The next in order is Harnach-Hulsen’s 
answering letter to the Kaiser,”’ said Cal- 
throp. “Will you help us out again, 
professor?” 

Troy nodded. 

se | cnew Harnach-Hulsen years ago at 
Heidelberg. I recall him chiefly as a duelist 
for the Saxe-Gothas. He had quite a 
record.” 

“Well, here is his letter. It is a long one, 
Take your time.” 

Professor Troy drew his chair toward 
the table so that the rt fell upon 
the bundle of sheets in his hand. They were 
covered with a fine running script. 

“He dates his epistle from the Pyramid 
Emperor William II,” he remarked dryly, 
glancing at his host. 

“*Jan. 29, 1914. 


“*Imperial and Royal Majesty and All- 
Highest Lord: With most humble gratitude 
I acknowledge Your Majesty’s wire received 
at Cairo. I can already say without egotism 
that Your Majesty’s interest in this expedi- 
tion has borne surprising fruit. I have in 
fact made discoveries of the highest archx- 
ological oo in their way rivaling 
those of Schliemann. 

“*To take matters in order: After leav- 
ing Bukara we proceeded northeastwards 
toward the Fayum for five days without 
finding water, although assured by our 
Berbers that there were desert wells within 
a distance of two hundred and fifty kilo- 
meters, They may have had some sinister 
plan. I do not trust these people. The 
only way to get along with them is by dom- 
inating them absolutely. The traveling was 
exceedingly difficult owing to the immense 
dunes of white sand thrown up by the 
wind, which drift quite a long distance each 

ar. To cross these dunes is slow and ex- 

austing work, and it is better where possi- 
ble to follow the hatias between them and 
to cross at the low places. It is hard to 
shape any very definite course. — ~~ 
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“* However, on the seventh day, about 
sunset, when our camels were giving signs 
of exhaustion, I thought I saw from the top 
of one of the dunes, at a distance of about a 
mile, something projecting from the sand 
that looked like an outcropping of lime- 
stone. To my great excitement this proved 
to be the top of a small pyramid almost 
entirely submerged; and shortly, at about 
the right distance, we came upon the two 
pylons of a temple. It is probable that had 
we not discovered these they would have 
been obliterated entirely by the moving 
sands within a few years. 

“*Here we established our camp and, 
having measured and photographed the 
surface remains, began excavating on the 
side of the pyramid toward the temple, 
where the stones appeared to have been 
previously tampered with. 

“*We are proceeding slowly also to exca- 
vate the outer surface of the pylons, and 
have already laid bare not only the usual 
hymns to Amon-Ra and Sebek, the croco- 
dile god, but also inscriptions made during 
the reign of Darius and added to by Nek- 
tanebes, as well as a Greek inscription in 
sixty-six lines dating from the second year 
of the reign of the Emperor Galba, A.D. 69. 
We have named the pyramid, subject to 
your gracious permission, the Pyramid of 
the Emperor William II. 

“*We broke very easily through the 
outer wall of the _—_ and found a 
rough passage leading to an unfinished 
empty chamber. Charred embers and a 
roll of matting upon the floor showed that 
robbers had once used it for a hiding place. 
Concealed in a recess, we found a small 
chest containing a jeweled belt and short 
sword, a few gold coins and a papyrus many 
meters in length. This last appears to be a 
sort of journal, in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Tiberius at Capri 
by one Gaius Marcus Claudius Silenus, a 
Roman gentleman traveling in the East 
under the imperial protection. The Latin 
text is hard to decipher, probably owing to 
the fact that it was written in many differ- 
ent localities and under varying conditions. 
I am translating it as fast as I can with due 
regard for our other work. 

“*The manuscript is dated at Thebes, in 
the seven hundred and sixty-sixth year of 
the founding of the city of Rome, and after 
the customary complimentary salutations 
to Tiberius begins with a brief statement 
that the writer, having killed many croco- 
diles and lions—these last with the aid of 
hunting cheetahs of the celebrated breed 
trained by the Ptolemys—has learned of 
the ruins of an ancient city called Kurafra 
lying on the edge of the Western Desert, 
which he contemplates visiting. 

“*He then proceeds to give a long and 
unnecessarily detailed account of his travels 
in Cappadocia, Armenia and Syria, where 
he was the guest of Herod Antipas, tetrarch 
of Galilee, on his way to Cesarea to stay 
with his cousin, Claudia Procula, wife of 
Pontius Pilatus, the procurator of Judea. 
He describes Herod as a drunkard, unfit for 
kingship, and laboring under the delusion 
of being the Messias of the Jews, and de- 
clares that he caused the murder of Iokan- 
aan because the latter denied the truth of 
his claim. I regard this as of some historic 
interest, as it is in flat contradiction of 
Josephus. 

“*T find the work of translating the 
papyrus most fatiguing, as I have broken 
my reading glasses. The manuscript con- 
tains a description of the miraculous healing 
of Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s chief 
steward, by the thaumaturge known as 
Jesus, or Joshua, of Nazareth, whom Iokan- 
aan had proclaimed to be the Messias of 
the Jews, and who was working many 
miracles throughout Galilee and Samaria. 
Silenus writes that there is no question 
about the authenticity of the various cures, 
since Chuza and Joanna are truthful peo- 
ple, as is also Jairus, a prominent citizen 
of Ni tn whose little daughter was 
brought back to life by the prophet. He 
also tells how a Jew named Lazarus was 
similarly raised from the dead, and re- 
counts many restorations of lepers, para- 
lytics, palsied, deaf and dumb, and those 
officially certified as insane. He describes 
the great excitement attendant upon these 
miracles, and mentions a letter that he has 
received from Claudia Procula, his cousin, 
asking him to look into the matter with a 
view to the possibility of inducing the 
| me to come to Jerusalem to try to cure 

ilate of diabetes. 

“*Silenus then tells of how he went on in 
the company of Herod Antipas, Herodias 

(Continued on Page 220) 
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THE DOLPHIN 


A Mighty Good Boat With 
A Mighty Good Motor 


Designed by the famous marine archi- 
tect, John L. Hacker, the Dolphin, a 
7-passenger, 24-ft. runabout, pro- 
vides rapid and comfortable water 
transportation. 3 

Equal to the very finest automobile, 
this craft is luxuriously fitted and 
completely equipped. 


In close harmony with the aristocratic 
character of this boat is its Kermath 
50 H. P. motor—the leader of its class. 


In common with 86% of the good boat 
builders, John L. Hacker uses the 
Kermath motor as standard equipment 
because it includes all the advanced 
features of automotive design. 


Absolutely dependable for quick starting 
and continuous operation without tink- 
ering over long periods of time, they are 
strikingly economical to operate. 

The Dolphin, Kermath powered with full 
equipment and tax costs only $3745. 
More information about either boat or 
motor can be cheerfully obtained from 
Kermath, 


There are other Kermath motors for every 
boat. From 3 to 50 H. P. and $135 to 
$1050 in price. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5880 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Address: 11 Wellington St., Toronto 


A Kermath Always Runs 


Makes the 
Deaf Hear 


Here is good news for the Deaf 
or people who are hard of hears 
ing. Science has at last triumphed 
over deafness. Unless your Audi- 
tory Nerve is entirely destroyed, 
the Acousticon will enable you to 
hear as perfectly as anyone whose 
hearing is normal. Thousands who 
ave been Deaf for years report 
most gratifying results—many say 
they can hear the slightest whisper 
and that their natural hearing has 
been greatly improved. We have 
testimonials from Governors, Bank. 
ers, Ministers, Lawyers and thou- 
sands of others. So great is our 
confidence that we invite every sufferer to 


Try It 10 Days FREE 


You are not asked to purchase this remarkable invention 
until you have tried it 10 days FREE, until you have 
proved to your entire satisfaction that it is what you 
need and want—until you are absolutely certain that it 
will enable you to hear all sounds clearly. Then, if you 
wish, you may keep and pay for it, otherwise return it 
and there will be no charge. 


Send No Mone 


We ask for no deposit. We do not ship C. O. We 
send you this latest scientific invention entirely at our 
own risk and expense for 10 days FREE TRIAL. We 
don't ask you sp pay first and then refund your money if 
you are not satished. We send you the Acousticon with- 
out cost or obligation. It must prove its own merits to 
er entire satisfaction. Unless you are amazed and de- 
lighted with it, you are not asked to purchase. When we 
say FREE TRIAL, we mean FREE TRIAL, so send 
name and address at. once for descriptive literature, 
testimonials and FREE TRIAL request blank. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1301-Y Candler Bidg., | 220 W. 42nd St., = New York 
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Quality Pencil inthe World 
'UPERBand matchless, 
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cil luxury and pencil economy. 
No breaking of leads. 

17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. 
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American Lead Pencil Co. 
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BAKELITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 








Here is a partial list of 
products made from 


BAKELITE 
“The Material ofaThousand Uses” 


Airplane propellers 
Ammeter cases 
Anti-friction bearings 
Ash receivers 
Attachment plugs 
Autoraobile door handles 
Automobile lock parts 
Billiard balls 
Bookkeeping machine 
parts 
Bowling balls 
Brake linings 
Brush-holder insulation 
Buttons 


Cable terminals 
Calendar frames 
Camera cases 
Candlesticks 
Cane handles 

arbon brushes 
Castanets 
Casters 
Check protector parts 
Cigar holders 
Clock cases 
Clutch facings 
Commutators 
Condenser cases 
Containers for liquids 
Crank handles 
Dash pots 
Dental lamps 
Distributor heads (ignition) 
Door handles and knobs 
Earrings 
Electric drill parts 
Electric piano controls 
Electric sign parts 
Fan bases 
Fire extinguisher shells 
Fishing reels 
Fountain pens 
Fuse blocks 
Gasoline tank caps 
Gear shift balls 
Gears: camshaft, oil and 

pump, for automobiles 
























A better material 


for you, too 


UNDREDS of manufacturers in widely differing 

lines, with every facility for careful research 
and test, have found in BAKELITE a material that 
has made possible higher standards of quality, while 
frequently effecting substantial manufacturing econ- 
omies. 


The two uses here illustrated—radio and automo- 
tive ignition—are merely representative of the many 
purposes for which BAKELITE has been selected as 
the material that best meets all requirements. 


Known chemically as phenol resin, but sold under 
the trade mark “ BaKELITE,”’ it is made in many dif- 
ferent forms, such as molding materials, varnish, 
cement, lacquer, enamel; in sheets, rods and tubes, 
and in transparent form. 


Our engineering department will be glad to confer 
with manufacturers who are interested in discussing 
the possibilities of BAKELITE for their own use. 


Send for our illustrated booklet 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue 


New York 


oO" EQUIPMENT that 
will pass the most 
rigid tests is used on the 
U. S. Army planes, 
nowontheirgreatglobe 
encircling adventure. 
That is why Bakelite in- 
sulation protects the 


Delco 
IGNITION 


636 West 22nd Street 


Chicago 











1 RADIO APPARATUS 
the 


quality and depen- 
dabiliry of the insula- 
tion are matters of su- 
premeimportance. Bake- 


lite is, therefore, the 
chosen insulation for the 
panels, dials, sockets and 
other parts on all 


De Forest 
Radiophones 


Here is a partial list of 
products made from 


BAKELITE 
“The Material of aThousand Uses” 


Goggles 

Gun butt plates 

High tension insulators 

Ignition coil cases 

Ignition insulation 

Ignition timers 

Instrument boards 

Instrument cases 

Instrument handles of 
all kinds 

Insulating panels 

Insulation washers and 
bushings 

Knife handles 

Lamp sockets 

Lock parts, automobile 

Magnet spools 

Magneto gears 

Mandolin keys and bridges 

Mechanical games 

Mechanical piano parts 

Meter covers and bases 

Motion picture machine 
parts 

Music roll ends 

Necklaces 

Ozonizing epparatus 

Paper weights 

Pen handles 

Pencil barrels 

Pendants 

Percolator handles 

Phonograph motor parts 
honograph records 

Photographic trays 

Piano keys 

Pipe stems 

Pistol gri 

Plugs (attachment) 

Pool triangles 

Radistor caps 

Radio dials, variometers, 
condenser ends, knobs, 
tube sockets, etc 

Radio panels 

Rheostat bases 


Sound intensifiers 
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AMERICAN LEATHER CO. 
SOLE LEATHER 
for Better Shoes 


Do you want better soles on your 
can assist 


hoes 














? Perhaps we 
you in obtaining shoes with 
“Rock Oak” soles. We will co- 
operate with you and your dealer. 
There are a lot of good shoes 
that have “Rock Oak” soles. We 
would like to make it easier for 
you to buy them. | 
Fill out and mail the coupon be- | 
low and we will see what can be 
done. Aiso we will send you, 
free of cost, a miniature sample 
of “Rock Oak" sole leather that } 
wil prove the quality. 
Any of our branch offices will | 
co-operate with wearer, retailer } 
or manufacturer. 
“FOUNDED ON 
INTEGRITY" | 
THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 
CINCINNATI 
eT. Lous enicaceo BOSTON LOUISVILLE 
The American Oak Leather Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
I would like to buy a pair of shoes with 
"Rock Oak" Soles. Kindly send me minia- 
ture sample for inspection. 


I have been wearing 
shoes heretofore, 






Name 


Addresa 
My shoe dealer's name is 














"Nothing Takes che Place of Leather’ 

















Send for our 
Head Barbers booklet 


After you have used Brown & 
Sharpe clippers you'll wonder 
how you ever tried to raise a 
family without them. 


BROWN &SHARPE Mfg.Co. 
Providence, R.L,US.A. 





Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 1. 


Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, 
“How to Use Clippers.” 


Name 
Address 


State 
&. BP. & 7-24 


CL MMMM MMMM: 
PA ATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
pare RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644GSt., Washington, D.C. 
Clark's Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days | 


City. 




















$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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(Continued from Page 218) 
and Salome, her daughter, to Jerusalem, 


| where Pilate, who had come upfrom Caesarea 
| for the Feast of the Passover, was a 
e 


ing the palace of Herod the Great. 

| describes how ann ayes Antipas is at finding 
| the palace in which he was brought up as 
a boy commandeered by the Romans and 


| how it has resulted in a certain coldness 


between himself and the tetrarch, whom he 
had just been visiting on the friendliest 
terms. Here he finds to his surprise that 
his cousin Procula is already, without as 
yet having seen Christ, more than half a 
eonvert to his teachings, fully believing 
that he is the long-foretold Messias of the 
Jews. He also related how Pilate is very 
unpopular with all classes, but particularly 
the Pharisees, and how they are always 
plotting his removal by trying to lead him 
into acts giving the impression that he is 
disloyal to the emperor. 

“*Then comes a description of Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem, his cleansing of the 
temple, and of his accusation by the officers 
of the Sanhedrin of treason to Cesar, as a 
result of which he is placed under arrest 
and brought before Pilate. 

“**Next follows an account of how Silenus 
is sent secretly to Christ with an offer of 
freedom if he would cure Pilate of disease, 
which is refused, and of the trial of Christ, 
with its background of political plot and 
counterplot. Pilate, fearful that unless he 
accedes to the demand of the Sanhedrin 
and turns Christ over to them he will be 
accused of treason to Rome, recalls the 
presence of Herod in the city and accord- 
ingly seeks to escape responsibility for 
either the release or the delivery of the 
peeuer to the Jews by sending Silenus to 

lerod with the suggestion that, as Christ is 
a Galilean, he comes within the latter’s 
jurisdiction. But the tetrarch is too wily to 
9e caught and sends the prisoner back to 
Pilate at the pretorium, inwardly pleased 


| at the dilemma in which the Roman proc- 
| urator finds himself. 


***Silenus describes how Pilate, realizing 
that he cannot evade his duty, becomes 
greatly disturbed, and representing that he 
will take the case under advisement sends 
Silenus to Christ to interrogate him as 
to his actual doctrines and to determine 
whether they are treasonable. Procula, 
unknown to her husband, insists on going 
with him. They find Christ in a dungeon 
of the Sanhedrin and have a lengthy con- 
versation with him. They also seek him 
out later and continue -& discussion of 
various phases of his doctrines, more par- 
ticularly with respect to the ultimate deter- 


| mination of contested issues. 


“*T cannot say that these alleged inter- 
pretations of Christ’s philosophy, even if 
genuine, add anything to the German theory 
of culture so often elucidated by Your 
Royal and Gracious Majesty to Von Bern- 
hardi, Von Tirpitz and myself. In fact it 
may so easily cause a natural confusion and 
misunderstanding as to our biological point 
of view that it perhaps would better be 
suppressed in the higher interests of the 
state. I am in grave doubt as to what 
course to pursue, as any suspicion of our 
discovery on the part oh the public would 
doubtless result in the demand for a com- 
plete disclosure, the refusal of which might 
arouse unfavorable inference. 

“*Would that Your Gracious Majesty 
were here to direct my thoughts into har- 
mony with the purposes of A Almig hty God! 
I am writing this letter in the unlikely hope 
that I may be able to transmit it to Bukara 
by some passing caravan. 

“*To my great satisfaction, I learned 
from your telegram that there had been an 
improvement in the health of Her Majesty. 
May God help further. 

“*With the deepest respect, unlimited 
fidelity and gratitude, I am, All-Highest, 
Your Imperial and Royal Majesty’s most 
humble servant, 

““*Max HARNACH-HULSEN.’” 


*Mashallah!” shouted 
“Where is this papyrus?” 

He started to look into the casket, but 
Calthrop restrained him by a touch upon 
the shoulder. 

“A moment, excellency, if you please! 
Let us take one thing at a time. There is 
still one other paper—an unfinished letter 
from Trent to his mother. That letter I will 
read to you myself: 


Ismail Bey. 


“*PyYRAMID WILLIAM IT. 
“Jan. 29, 1914. 
“** Dearest mother: At last I can tell you 
the marvelous news! We've found Kurafra! 
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Do you realize what that means? You 
can’t blame me for being excited. Who 
wouldn’t be? But Kurafra is nothing to 
what we found there! Our caravan had a 
terrible time crossing the dunes, and we 
were nearly all in when we found the pyra- 
mid that marks the site. Of course we both 
went nearly crazy. I’m sure Harnach- 
Hulsen would have got drunk if there had 
been anything to get drunk on but laghbi. 
As it was, he made a long speech and toasted 
the Kaiser in lukewarm coffee. Then he 
had a sort of dedication ceremony and 
baptized the pyramid. “TI name thee 
Wilhelm der Zweite.”” It was funny as any- 
thing, although he took it dead seriously. 

“*T didn’t grudge it to him, for I found 
the Lost Gospel! H-H didn’t! He may 
claim to, but he didn’t! I got climbing 
around inside the peak of old Wilhelm 
Secundus, and there it was, in a box, where 
it had lain for nineteen hundred years! You 
see, Marcus Claudius Silenus, who wrote 
it to send to the Emperor Tiberius, evi- 
dently hadn’t time to finish it at Jerusalem 
and so he took it along with him when he 
started off to hunt for Kurafra in 31 A. D. 
H-H says that what undoubtedly happened 
was that Silenus was murdered by robbers 
who hid their booty in the pyramid and 
forgot to come back for it, or were killed or 
something. 

“* Anyhow, we've got it! And it’s the 
greatest find since the Sinaitic parchment, 
the Codex Aleph as -* call it, and infi- 
nitely more important. For it is an actual 
Fifth Gospel, in which the writer has 
written down with the greatest care the 
exact words of Christ about a lot of things 
that have always been the subject of argu- 
ment. For example, regarding the indi- 
vidual vastrwiery, 2 of property. But, far 
more important, his ideas about war! This 


| 





| aching, 


wonderful old es is going to change | 


everything. The 
so beautiful and convincing. Only to think 
that the fingers that wrote the letters that 
are lying now before me had just touched 
those of Jesus! I can’t sleep. I can hardly 
eat. With this direct revelation and in- 
junction from Christ’s own lips, there can 
never be any such thing as war again! 

“*Harnach-Hulsen does not seem very 
well. I am afraid the heat has done him up. 
He has been acting “gy yamine queer and grouchy 
for a couple of days 


“Why did he not finish the letter?” asked 
Zeeka. 

“That you must judge for yourself.” 
Calthrop placed the letter with the others 
and poured himself a glass of brandy and 
soda. 

“Now to go back a little, let me resume 
my narrative. I’ve told you how I fell with 
the casket in my arms and hit my head and 
gees passed out for a while; and how 

finally came to, grubbed around for the 
box and opened it. Finding the sword, of 
course, gave me a stupendous kick; but 
naturally it was nothing to the thrill I got 
out of the letters. I'd give a lot to be able 
to paint the thing for you exactly as it was.’ 

fe hesitated, put down his glass and 
fumbled for his words. 

“You see, a very queer sort of thing hap- 
pened. 
that kind of an experience. The wind was 
raising Cain all around and through the 
pyramid and the flame of my shamadan 


I’m the last person in the world for | 


anguage is so simple, yet | 
| between the toes, and the 





kept flickering — —what's the word they | 


use?—‘guttering,’ I guess—and made 
weird shadows all over the place and gave 
me a feeling that I was not alone in there. 
I could feel—presences—emanations or 
sqmething. And as I read the letters—it’s 
hard for me to explain—I can only describe 
it by saying that I lost my time sense; or 
rather, as it were, I saw time as a whole 

going both ways at once, I—well, I seemed 
to be detached from the whole business. It 
was as if everything had telescoped—re- 


versed itself or something—and turned in- | 


1 AUTO SUPPLIES 


side out. It was quite weird, I can tell you.” 

He shut his eyes and passed his hand 
across his forehead. 

“Of course the bang on my head had | 
something to do with it, no doubt—ex- 
haustion and all that—but I found myself 
looking very intently at the flame of the 
shamadan. I suppose there is such a thing 
as autohypnosis. Anyhow, at first it 
seemed to be just a blur of radiance. The 
air was full of flying sand and the flame 
danced and wavered and tore at the wick — 
and right there It--whatever It was 


happe 

e pulled one of the candles in front of 
him. Through the window a broad, glitter- 
ing moon path lay like a silver gget 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 








Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn't hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
“hard-skin” cal 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 





"Make Your Daily Bath 
a Pleasure With the— 


Ciliatraele (se 


Shower Bath-Brush 


KNICKERBOCKER MFC. COMPANY 
CHICACO, U.S.A. 
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SEND FOR OUR BIG 
FREE BARGAIN BOOK 
of the best Auto Supplies 
made! You'd be surprised 
if you knew our sources 
and names of manufacturers. 


EVERYTHING = 


Seeslel made rode The BODIES 
$ 2025 %; AND 






—Bumpers—Tools, etc. This 
book exactly illustrates in colors 


thousands of bargains—-what 

bey you need or want in Equipme nt. Every to 
backed by our Legal, BindingGuarantee of absolute sat- 
isfaction. Thousaads of pleased customers everywhere. Get on 
the inside of this Price-Saving business. Send postal card for 
this BIG FREE Book. Be sure to ask for Book Spec wot G 
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| 
trange as it may seem, 
many women and 
men who insist upon 
having the best hair 
brush obtainable 
have fallen into the habit of 
thinking that all combs are alike 
| and any kind will do. 9An en- 
joyable way to prove this untrue 
is to give your hair the benefit 
of a few combings with an Ajax 
| Super-Quality Comb — scientifi- 
cally designed for hair health and 
comfort. §Get one today at any 
first class drug store, dry goods 
store or specialty shop. 


THE VULCANIZED RUBBER CO., INC 
} 251 Fourth Ave New York City 
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BOYS 


ANT an easy 
job on Thurs- 
day afternoons that 
willpay you in money, 
any prize you want, 
and lcts of fun? 
Then join 35,000 
other live fellows (in 

.S.) as asalesman 
of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post! To learn 
how we help you to 
start, mail the cou- 


pon—TODAY! 
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302 from a Styles, «. olors and sizes. 
Ranger bicycles. D. al, 


express prepaid, at Factory Prices, from $21. SOup. 
if desired. Parents often 
advance first deposit, 
Boys can earn small payments, 
wheels, lamps, horns, equipment at 

Tire way below usual prices, Send No 
oney. Write for our marvelous prices and terms 

rite us 

today for 
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Amateur Photographers! 
Any size Kodak films enlarged to 6x10 size, be coutifully | 
hand-colored in oils, appropriately fra ame d, $1.7 Black 
and white, $1.25; Sepia $1.50. Famous “Gross Siseen™ 
insures re mark: able results. We excel in this art. Send 


negatives today. Circular on request. 
The Gross Photo Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio 


DON’T BREATHE DUST 


Tiny Nasal Filter aids breathing. For 
\ dust sufferers — Hay Fever, Asthma, Trades, 
Travelers, Motorists, etc. $1 postpaid. 

NASAL FILTER CO.), St. Peter St., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
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Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUC HING photos. Men or 
——— No selling or canvas 
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Limited offer. 
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| Tean’t 


| fast hajins 


| spiral plane that wound around it 


| boiled? 


across the Nile. 
flame. 

“As I looked,” he said slowly, “the blur 
focused—if you get what I mean—and ev- 
erything became very clear—and distinct — 
and still—and small. I seemed to be inside 
the flame, looking out, and at the same time 
to be outside looking in, and seeing myself 
in there looking out, as if the whole thing 
were going on at the wrong end of a spy 
glass and I had gone through. I know it 
sounds quite mad.” 

He laughed nervously. 

“Anyhow, it was all more like feeling than 


Calthrop pointed into the 


| seeing; a visual awareness, if there is such 


a thing, that I was sitting there inside that 
blooming pyramid in the middle of a sand- 
storm fishing inside the box by the light of 
the shamadan. And I felt sure—you'll 
probably think me an utter idiot—that 
there was something in there near me that 

possibly describe. The flame burned 
up bright again until the inside of the pyra- 
mid was bright as day and I could see right 
through it as if it had been made of glass. 
And out of the middle of the light a great 
thing like a gigantic seesaw ran up through 
the pyramid into the sky—into eternity. 
It said ‘Don’t touch it!’ Then I knew that 
It was myself and that the seesaw was 
Time. I found that I was sliding along it, 
faster and faster, until I was shooting out 
into space with the velocity of light. As I 
flew I saw everything that ever happened. 
You’ve seen those moving pictures that 
illustrate Einstein’s theory, showing a hu- 
man being shot into space at such a rate 
of speed that he goes flying back through 
the centuries, overtaking and passing the 


| former years? Well, it was like that, you 


know. I saw everything that ever hap- 
pened—only backwards. 

‘I saw the desert floor sinking lower and 
lower and the pylons of the temple lifting 
higher and eA until temple and pyra- 
mid both stood free and clear of the sand 
and joined by a long avenue of sphinxes. 
I saw caravans of camels and Bedouins on 
hawk-faced men with cruel 
mouths—coming and going. I saw the 
pyramid being built and the slaves drag- 
ging the stones into place up an a 

1e 
country was soft and green and covered 
with palm trees, and the air was sweet and 
laden with moisture. And then I came rush- 
ing down aslant time again and seeing it all 
forwards instead of backwards, the desert 
sand drifting in, the pylons and the pyra- 
mid sinking back, back, until! I was looking 
into a fire surrounded by a circle of peering 
Arab faces, and then I saw that the fire was 
my own shamadan and the circle of faces 
was the same face repeated over and over 
again—the face of old Ibrahim, who was 
sitting cross-legged there behind me.” 

Calthrop laughed again—apologetically. 

“How he had found his way there across 
the dunes in that sand storm I can't imag- 
ine, but there he was, and his presence gave 
me considerable relief. He said that he had 
stood outside for a long time and shouted 
to me, but the wind must have carried away 
his voice. I had begun to feel very chilly. 
Ibrahim went snooping back in the darkness 
and came back presently with a handful 
of brush and a few cakes of camel dung, 


| with which we built a fire, and then I pulled 


out my brandy flask and mixed a couple of 
stiff drinks with the water from my zem- 
zemieh. He showed no reluctance about 
taking it. 

“Did you ever see an Arab partly 
It’s a very curious sight. I fancy 
we were both pretty well lit up. At all 
events, he told me the story of his life, and 
whenever he showed signs of weakening I'd 
give him another drink. Hewaseighty-two 
years old, he said, and had seen many, many 
things. i let him run on, and by and by he 


| got down to what I was after. 


“Tt was, he said, in the thirteen-hundred- 
and-thirty-sixth year of the Hejireh that 


| there came to their town of Bukara a red 


gentleman, a khawfja el hamri, named 
Harnach-Hulsen, and a white gentleman, a 
khawaja el abiad, named Trent. When, 
however, they learned that these gentlemen 
sought to find Kurafra the Forbidden City, 
which Allah had caused to disappear, they 
were afraid and refused to go with them; 
but eventually the strangers overcame their 
fears with gold, and they went. Then he, 
Mohammed Ali Ibrahim ben Rahim, from 
the knowledge handed down to him by his 
great-grandfather, who had it from his 
great-grandfather, led them here in five 
days’ journey, to their great joy. Now, 
there was at that time a well in this place 
which has since filled with sand. 
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“Accordingly they made their camp at 
the other end of the hatia beside the well, 
but the two gentlemen pitched their tent 
outside the pyramid and Ibrahim remained 
with them to serve them. Each day they 


superintended the digging, and transcribed | 
what was written upon the walls of the | 


temple and made photographs. At night 
they were busy inside their tent. When 
they found the chest inside the pyramid they 
were both 7 much excited and abandoned 
ever ything else in order to decipher the 
archment. 
yecause of the heat in the tent they went 


They sat about all day, and | 


inside the pyramid and worked there, com- 


ing out at evening and mealtimes. 

“Then one night they had a violent row. 
Ibrahim did not know what it was about, but 
he felt sure it had something to do with the 
papyrus. It was a still, moonlit night and 
the Arabs could hear the red gentleman 
shouting inside the tent at the other end of 
the hatia. They, of course, did not know 
what he was saying; but they could make 
out references to the Prophet Christ and 
the phrase ‘mahr ve khareb,’ nifying 
‘annihilation.’ The voices rose higher = 
higher, until the Arabs became very much 
terrified, and at length the two gentlemen 
came out of the tent. The khawfaja el 
abiad had the box in his arms and the 
khawaja el hamri was trying to take it away 


from him. The struggle became so violent | 


that the entire contents, including the 
sword, fell out upon the sand. The white 
gentleman grabbed the papyrus, thrust it 
behind his back and began pleading with 
the red gentleman. But the latter seemed 
to have gone mad, for he picked up the 
sword and drove it through the white gen- 
tleman’s breast. Then he wrenched the 
papyrus out of the hand of the dead man 
and threw it into the middle of the fire.” 

Calthrop’s lips quivered as he reached 
into the box and removed a blackened stick 
to which adhered a charred irregular strip 
of parchment about two inches wide. 

“*Ad Tiberium Cesarem Imperatorem 
Capreae,’”’ spelled out Ismail Bey. ‘‘‘ Mag- 
istro Meo Salutem 4 Mashallah! It 
is a yart of the letter to Tiberius!” 

he Lost Gospel!"’ whispered Calthrop. 
‘All that is left of what might have changed 
the destiny of the world!”” And he burst 
into tears. 

There was a prolonged silence, The prin- 
cess laid her hand gently on Calthrop’s arm. 
Her own eyes were wet. 

“Do not cry,” she said. 
cry!” 

“T’m sorry,” 


“Please do not 


he answered. “I’m a bit 
strung up.” He ground his handkerchief 
into hiseyes. ‘“ Well, after Harnach-Hulsen 
had burned up the papyrus he went back 
into the tent, and Ibrahim and the other 
Arabs ran away. When they came back in 
the morning Trent was dead and Harnach- 
Hulsen was still in the tent.” 

He stopped and took a sip of water. 

“And what became of the German?” 
asked Ismail Bey. 

“That is highly significant,” said Cal- 
throp. “When the Arabs realized what had 
happened they were so fearful lest they 
should be accused of the murder that they 
killed Harnach-Hulsen and buried the two 
of them in the same grave.” 

Again he paused. 

“So the world will never know ” be- 
gan his sister as she stared at the fragment 


of burnt papyrus. Somehow the past 
seemed very close to all of them—the past 


which is part of the present, and of the 
future. From the neighboring dahabeah 
floated laughter, the tinkle of silver upon 
glass, the wheeze of the phonograph playing 
The Barnyard Blues, while a myriad frogs 
shrilled in the shadoofs—lineal descendants 
of the same batrachians that had sung'to 


sleep the infant Moses and acclaimed his | 


finding by the daughter of the Pharaoh. A 
great star hung like a sconce of liquid fire 
over the Temple of Karnak—just such a 
star as had guided the Magi to the manger 
of Bethlehem, where lay the infant Christ. 

“There isn’t much more to tell,” said 
Calthrop at length. “Ibrahim said the rest 
of the Arabs had never returned to Bukara 
and that he himself had lived in Siwa for 
five years before going back to his family. 
His story had pretty well knocked me out. 
Thewind was shrieking outside the pyramid, 
the fire was almost dead, and it was getting 
terribly cold in there. I wouldn’t have 
cared if Eblis himself had been waiting for 
me out there in the hatia. I threw the 
things into the casket, bundled up the rest 
of my stuff and told Ibrahim that I was 
going back to the caravan no matter what. 
He protested at first; but finally he gave 
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in, and we wet out and found the camels 
huddled against one another, half buried in 
sand. The wind nearly tore me off my 
beast’s back, and whirled my blanket = 
raincoat in flapping circles above my head. 
The air was a thick sheet of stinging, biting 
dust and grit that cut like glass. The 
screaming gusts seemed to tear my eyes 
from their sockets. All sense of direction 
was blotted out, like the sky. One could 
only feel. 

I don’t know how we ever made the 
caravan or how we managed to stick it out 
when wedid. But eventually the wind died 
down, and by dawn the sky was clear and 
the air still. By nine o'clock the heat had 
become suffocating. We were seven days 
from Bukara, and without water our 
chances of getting back there were small. 
While the Arabs were packing the camels I 
climbed up to the top of the gherd from 
which I had spied the pyramid the night 
before. What I’m going to tell you isn’t 
the least queer pest of it all either. There 
wasn’t a sign of either temple or pyramid 
left! During the night the sand had com- 
pletely covered both. The desert had 
finished its job!” 

He lit a cigarette at one of the candles. 
“‘Bagley’s told you the rest, of course 
how they spotted us with a flyer and the 
Camel Corps Patrol oe us up about 
ninety kilos out of Bukara. You can bet I 
was glad toseethem! I had to abandon my 
caravan but they gave me a fresh hajin 

and ——— Well, here I am!” 

He began gathering up the papers. Is- 
mail Bey watched him, frowning. ‘An effi- 
cient person—from his own viewpoint—this 
Harnach-Hulsen,”” he mused. “But the 
world would never have accepted it.” 


EVENING POST 


“Very efficient; very learned,” agreed 
Professor Troy. ‘And if you will believe it, 
as @ young man, very sentimental.” 

idn’t he write a book on Civilization 
and Decay?” inquired Rhoda Calthrop. 

“Yes; and in it he gave warning o the 
danger to civilization of the rising tide of 
barbarism. The Kaiser gave him the Black 
Eagle for it,” said Troy. 

How beautiful the sword is!” exclaimed 
the Princess Zeeka. ‘How the hilt spar- 
kles! I know many of the stones. We have 
them in Russia, set in our icons. There is 


beryl and topaz and turquoise and lapis | 


lazuli. Even a sword can be very beautiful.” 


Ismail Bey, holding it under the candles, | 
drew the blade part way from the jeweled | 
scabbard. The princess examined it eagerly. | 

“How bright it is, in spite of its great | 
‘Is it not strange for such | 


age!’’ she said. 
an old sword to be so bright?” 

The Egyptian turned it slowly. The 
silken shades of the candles tinged the blade 
a dull red. 

“What is that thin black line under the 
hilt?’’ asked the princess. 

Ismail Bey glanced at her through his 
eyebrows. 

“That, dear lady,”” he answered rever- 
ently, “is the blood of a very gallant 
gentleman.” 

For several minutes there was no sound 
save the chirping of the frogs and the melan- 
choly challen e, “Allahu akbar! La ilahah! 
Al-lah! Al-la 

Then a ore tl clattered in the passage, 
and Hawkins, the wireless operator, immac- 
ulate in white duck, entered, cap in hand. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, ‘but Jerusalem 
is broadcasting, and—the French have just 
entered the Ruhr!” 
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' The instant you release the pressure of 
your foot from the Williains Accelerator 

pedal, the gasoline is shut off automatically. 
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OW you can buy the dependable Incersoit Yankee, 
the most popular watch in the world, im new dress— 
old time reliability, old time sturdiness, new features of 
grace and beauty. 


It has the antique bow and crown, new hands and dial, 


Improved damaskeened back plate, it is more closely cased, and in 


general it has the appearance of a higher priced watch. 


Model You can never appreciate what we are saying unless you 


see and examine the New Yankre in your own hands—at 


YANKEE any store that sells Ingersolls. 


The New Yankee comes also with a Radiolite dial that tells 


$ time in the dark—at $3.00. 
Incersott Watcu Co., Inc., New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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‘Are you Satisfied 


with the Lighting Fixtures in Your Home? 


Are you proud of them? Or do you hope that your friends will perhaps 
overlook the fact that they are old-fashioned? You can modernize your 
lighting at moderate expense by installing Riddle Fitments, now generally 
accepted as the standard of residential lighting. Any Authorized Riddle 
Dealer will give you an estimate and helpful suggestions. Folder illustrat- 
ing the Esperanto Decoration in color and details of the Riddle Planning 
Service sent on request. Riddle Fitments are priced from $4 to $52.50. 


THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY, To.evo, Onto 


Identify genuine Riddle Fisments by the tag and the name Riddle stamped in every fitment 
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Armstrong's Moulded 
E 7 Inlaid Linoleum, 

“ Pattern No. 3041, is 
the floor that was 
selected for this cheer 
ful Breakfast Roorn 








CHARMING 


And not the least of its beauty proceeds 


room, a vivacious room. 


from its foor—a quaint linoleum tile. 

It is a far, far cry from such floor beauty 
to the early oilcloth patterns as known to 
Frederick Walton, the inventor of linoleum. 


He is ninety years of age now; and it is 
more than sixty years since he commenced to 
search for a better floor material than the old 
fashioned oilcloth of that day and, experi 
menting, noticed a paint can and the film that 
had formed on the surface of tke paint, where 
the air touched it. 


How Walton made the first linoleum 


That rubbery film was oxidized linseed oil, 
and it gave Frederick Walton his great idea. 
He mixed it with powdered cork, then pressed 
the mixture onto burlap. 

Linoleum was invented, and from the mo 
The 


mixture of cork, oxidized linseed oil, and bur 


ment of its invention found wide use. 


lap made a perfect floor material. 


Floor Beauty like this is Modern 


Linseed oil comes trom flaxseed, and it 


binds the powdered cork together into a 
tough, durable, elastic material. The strong 
burlap back is woven from tough jute, and 

Cork 1: 
Cork 1s 
Cork deaden 
linoleum. Cork is moisture 
Cork doe: 
Cork does not 


splinter; neither does linoleum. 


so linoleum is hard to tear. tough: 


so linoleum resists wear. springy; 


so linoleum is kind to feet. 
sound: SO doe 5 
proof; so 1s linoleum. not easily 


stain; neither does linoleum. 
These qualities linole um had from the start. 
But with time came the beauty element 
Men learned how to put color and design 
in linoleum, both printed and inlaid pattern 
Today, you may select beautiful coloring 
and designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum— plain 
and Jaspé linoleums for living-rooms, til 
designs for breakfast rooms and sun porches, 
flowered designs for bedrooms that inte 
rior decorators, architects, and thoughtful, 
intelligent women are making the basis of deco 


rative schemes for every room in the house. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Dir n, 821 Liberty Street, Lan« 
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the dev elop- 


ment in modern designs and colors made in 
linoleum INCE Frederick Walton’s day. 


One point, however, is important to you. 


Inform your merchant that vou are interested 


only in genuine linoleum—linoleum made of 


cork, linseed oil, and burlap. You can iden- 
tify Armstrong’s Linoleum and Armstrong's 


by the Circle “A” 


on the burlap back. 
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until recently 
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